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ALEXANDER THE GREAT’S INVASION OF INDIA. 


By the Hon'ble Lieut.-General Cuzsyey, C.B, C.5.1, CLE, RE 


Tr is a trite remark that India has been many times invaded, and 
that with the sinule exception of our own case—if the term invasion can 
he properly applied to the process which has resulted in the creation of 
the British Indian Empire—the invader has always come from the North- 
Western Frontier. Some people think that India may again become the 
scene of one more invasion, or attempted invasion, and from the same 
quarter. This is a speculation, however, which it would not be appro- 
priate to pursue on this occasion or in this company. The invasion to 
which I propose to invite your attention this afternoon is the invasion 
by Alexander the Great, the earliest recorded. Perhaps I should rather 
say the earliest but one, because among the many Icyends in honour of 
the god Bacchus, his peaceful conquest of India holds a conspicuous 
place ; and it was the spirit of emulation to surpass the exploits of the 
son of Jupiter which is said to have been a leading motive which impel- 
led Alexander, who claimed to be descended himself from the hero of 
the Ilaid, to undertake a similar conquest. The exploits of Bacchus, 
however, are legendary ; it is not till we come to the time of Alexander 
that we tread on the sure ground of history. Even here, however, we 
have not contemporary history. The most obviously trustworthy 
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ount of Alexander's campaigns in India is given by Arrian, a distin- 
shed Greek historian and statesman who flourished in the time of the 
Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius, that is, about the middle of the 
second century, A.D. Now, as Alexander the Great dicd nearly five 
humlred years before this, the account furnished by Arrian is first-hand 
only in the sense that a history, say by Mr. Froude, of the wars of The 
Roses, would be an authentic account of those events. It is generally 
understood, however, that Arrian reproduced the historics of eontem- 
porary historians which have since been lost; he possessed in an 
eminent degree the critical faculty, the gift of the countrymen of 
Thucydides and Aristotle, and he gives distances and numbers with such 
care and accuracy that it is possible to follow the route of Alexander's 
army from march to march, and to determine the site of his battle-ticlds 
with almost absolute certainty. 

Many editions of Arrian have heen published in recent years; the 
earliest English translation appeared at the end of the Jast century, by 
one John Rooke, which may stili be read with interest and amusement, 
especially the preface, though perhaps not of the kind intended by the 
author, Rooke, or, as he calls himself, Mr. Rooke, dedicated his work 
to King George the Third, claiming in his preface that this was a pecu- 
liarly appropriate selection, For of Alexander he say “nothing 
sacred or profane escaped the fury of his arms, Fire and sword were his 
constant attendants, * * * desolation and ruin’ followed his foot- 
steps. * * * No rock nor mountains could stem the torrent of his 
rave ; no rivers, seas, nor deserts check his dreadful course. On the 
other hand, “how widely different from this, nay, how direetly opposite 
to this, is your Majesty’s character!” Dedications are never written in 
this style now, when flattery in unknown. 

Lefore proceeding to deseribe Alexander’s invasion of India, IT will 
endeavour to explain in as few words as possible the circumstances which 
brought him to the frontiers of that country. He was just twenty years 
of age when his father’s death made him King of Macedon and com- 
mander of the Macedonian army, the most perfect military instrument 
ever produced until the time of the Roman legion. The Macedonians, 
it may be mentioned, although claiming to be of Greek descent, were 
really an uncivilized people with a thin veneer of Greek civilization. 
The Macedonian noble probably spoke Greek as a foreign language, 
much as a Highland gentleman two hundred years ago would speak 
English. It is recorded of King Philip as a remarkable circumstance 
that he spoke Greck with facility. Alexander, on the other hand, was 
brought up in Greece, the pupil of Aristotle ; he was a Greek in culture 
and thought, although an irresponsible despot, with all the Greck ideas 
of democratic government and political equality. Greece had now en- 
tered on the period of decay ; liberty and freedom had degenerated into 
faction ; the power of combination against external foes was lost ; and 
in its decline it fell an easy prey to the young and vigorous, if barbar- 
ous neighbours, whose power was embuilied in a powerful and highly 
organized army, responsive to the will of one man. And Alexander, 
crushing without difficulty what remained of the liberties of ancient 
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Greece, and practising terrible retribution in all cases where he encoun- 
tered opposition, passed on in his twenty-second year to the conquest 
of Asia, One battle on the Granicus gave him Asia Minor, now a coun- 
try with little more political signilicance than Tunis or Morccco, then 
made up of rich kingdoms and provinces teeming with people and stud- 
ded with splendid cities ; a second battle, that of Issus, opened the road 
to Syria and Eyypt ; a third, fought on the banks of the ‘Tigris. finally 
disposed of the great Persian monarchy. These battles were remarkable 
for the small losses sustained by the Greeks, the great numbers of the 
euemy, and the enormous skwuyhter which took place of them. The 
fact is that numbers without discipline after a certain point are worse 
than useless; the men only get in each other’s way. This was especially 
the case in the battles of old times fought at close quarters. To the 
troops which found themselves face to face with the Macedonian phalanx 
marching down on them, it was no help or satisfaction to know that 
there were half a million of men on their side, somewhere or other, 
scattered over several iiles of ground. The merit was not in beating 
the Persians, notwithstanding the number of the latter, but in beating 
the Greek troops in the service of the Persian King, who had, moreover, 
besides Greek mercenary troops, a large number of Greek officials in 
his employ ; in fact, the Persian army of that time was probably org: 
nized much in the same way as the Mahratta armies encountered by 
Jake and Wellington at the beginning of this century, that is, largely 
otficered by forcigue But the mere presence of Greeks on the Persia 
side did not make up for the want of discipline and enthusiasm. These 
enormous forces must have been litde better than an armed rabble ; and, 
as [ have said, numbers beyond a certain point are of no use. ‘The bio- 
graphers of Sir Charles Napier have made a yreat point of the cireum- 
stanee that at the battle of Meani the British force of less than 3,000 
men was opposed by 40,000 of the enemy, “who fought desperately for 
several hours. Now the whole British loss in killed aud wounded was 
under 300; so that, assuming every wound to have been inflicted by a 
separate sword or bullet, it follows that out of the 40,0UU desperate 
fighters 39,700 contributed nothing to the fighting. 

The moval pplicable to our own times. It is held to be a bloody 
battle when with two armies, each of one hundred thousand men, 
twenty thousand on each side are killed and wounded. Well, when 
forty thousand men are lying ou the field killed and wounded, dead and 
dying, torn and mutilated in every way, heaven knows it is slaughter 
enough ; but still the fact remains that even if we suppose the artillery 
to have caused none of the casualties—an extreme supposition—it is 
plain that four-tifths of cach army have contributed nothing to the fight 
beyond making a noise, and that of the millions of cartridges fired off 
tly trifling perecutaye have taken effect. The moral of 
obvious. We may hope that the efforts which His Excellency the 
in-Chief is making to improve the musketry of the army 
will be pursucd until a standard of shooting is arrived at, at which so 
much missing becomes impossible. And if the shucting becomes such 
that out of the hundred cartridges a man may fire during a fight even 
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one only takes effect, the result would be, supposing the two armics to 
be equal in strength, that the enemy will be annihilated. 

These three great battles were not all fought in one campaign. A 
notable feature of Alexander’s strategy is that he did not follow up his 
beaten adversary, but turned off leisurely to conquer the remote parts 
of his empire. Three rears elapsed between the battle of Granicus, on 
the shores of the Hellespont, and the final overthrow of Darius at 
Arbela, and five years more were occupied in subduing the most distant 
provinces of the great Persian Empire. Alexander’s conquest. extended 
to the Jaxartes, where he built the furthest of his many Alexandrias, 
Having established another Alexandria to the north of Kabul, identified 
with the modern Charikar, he set out for the conquest of India cight 
years after the opening of the war. The composition of this army must 
no doubt have been greatly changed since it set out from Macedonia. 
To say nothing of the losses by war and discase, garrisons had been left 
in the conquered cities. But no doubt these casualties were made good 
by fresh recruits from Greece and Macedonia, attracted by the prospect 
of plunder and promotion; and Alexander had also reeruited largely 
from the warlike races of the countries brought under his dominion. 
But the same system and discipline pervaded all ranks. An army which 
had been in the field for eight years, and had marched from the heats 
of the Nile to the snows of the Hindu Kush, always victorious, was a 
perfect military engine. 

India had not then the same definite boundary as now. The realm 
of the border king, ‘Taxiles, appears to have extended from the neish- 
bourhood of Kabul to the river Jhelum; but indeed the limit of India 
has seldom been conterminous with the present north-west frontier, 
Indian rulers have at different times extended their kingdoms far into 
Central Asia, and the dominions of Asian kings have often included a 
large slice of India. The notion that the mountains which border Bri- 
tish India are a national hard-and-fast line is a conventional one and of 
modern origin. King Taxiles, whese kingdom was astride of the Indus, 
half on each side, came to Alexander with offers of friendship, so that 
the actual invasion of India at the outset was a peaceful one. But so 
far as_can be told, although a part of the army may have marched by 
the Khaibar to the Indus escorted by the frieudly King Taxiles, the main 
advance must have been in a more northerly line (see Plan 1). This part 
of the campaign is dealt with somewhat vaguely by the historians and no 
wonder, when we consider how little is known about the country trav- 
ersed even now. But it would certainly appear that Alexander did not 
even go so far south as to Kabul, but marched eastward from the north- 
ern city called after him, through the difficult country on the north of 
the Kabul river. Mention is made of his crossing one considerable river 
on the way, cither the Chitral or Swat river, and of his marching up 
the valley of that river to chastise and subdue the warlike people which 
then, as now, occupied these fastnesses. For it was his system never 
to leave a threatening enemy on his flank, but to follow him up and 
crush him. He must have crossed both these rivers; but whether he 
went up the first-named, perhaps as far as Dir, or whether his march 
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was up the Swat river, is uncertain, This much is known that, after a 
good deal of hard fighting, he came down to the Indus from the hills 
bordering the Yusafzai plain. This part of the campaign shows two 
things; first, the extraordinary energy of Alexander and the endurance 
of his troops ; and secondly, that in an advance on India the Khaibar 
line is not the necessary route. We have been accustomed to consider 
the country north of the Kabul river as virtually impregnable. The 
march of Alexander’s army is a practical proof to the contrary ; and 
although he was not burdened with artillery, and had apparently only 
mule transport, yet the Greek soldiers all marched in heavy armour, 
which must have added greatly to the difficulties of warfare among 
those mountains. There is an obvious moral to be drawn by us from 
these incidents, although they happened more than two thousand years 
ago. 

Alexander worked through these mountains on to the Yusafzai 
plain, One position has become especially eclebrated there for the stub- 
born defence made—the rock Aornos, to which a large force of the 
“barbarians” had retreated, and where, the place being supplied with a 
stream of water, they prepared for a vigorous defence. A pathway up 
among the rocks having been discovered, the place was carried by storm, 
Alexander as usual leading the way and being the first man in, when 
such of the garrison as did not escape were put to the sword. The 
actual site of Aornos (a Greck word signifying a height so steep that no 
Dird can alight on it) has been much discussed. By some it has been 
supposed to be the great mountain Mahaban, which forms so imposing 
an object from the railway near Attock ; but I think we must admit 
that Sir Alexander Cunningham has satisfactorily identified it with the 
rocky position of Ranighat on the northern side’ of the Yusafzai plain, 
which exactly satisfies the description giv en by the Greek historian, All 
opposition from the mountaineers having been crashed, Ale 
marched to the adjacent Indus, where his lieutenants had meanwhile 
constructed a bridge-of-hoats which must have closely resembled the 
bridyge-of-boats of the present day ; the boats anchored in the stream by 
large stones, and connected by a superstructure strong enough to bear 
elephants, of which several had been presented to the Greeks by King 
‘Taxiles. The advance into India was made by way of the present trunk 
road and railway, through Taxila (the site of the present Shah Dehri, 
about ten miles east of Hasan Abdal), the capital of King Taxiles, the 
extent and wealth of which greatly impressed the Greeks, and offered 
inviting prospects of plunder further on. The route must, no doubt, 
have been continued throngh the Margilla p.ss past the present Rawal 
Pindi. So far the march had been through a friendly country, but behind 
the Jhelum (Hydaspes), Porus, the King of the Central Punjab, had 
taken up his position and was awaiting the invader. It is evidence of 
the remarkable wealth and, according to modern standards, the civilized 
condition of this part of India, that so comparatively small a country 
should have been able to maintain a well-appointed army of 50,000 foot, 
with 200 elephants, a large number of chariots, and a considerable 
cavalry, What is remarkable about this part of the advance is that it 
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was not made direct on Jhelum, as would: appear natural. True that 
line is over what would be a very dificult: country. as any traveller by 
the existing road knows ; still it would be the easiest line. Nevertheless 
it appears certain that Alexander took a more southerly line, and 
threading his way through the intricate ravines of the upper part of the 
sult range, and leaving ‘Tilla and Rhotas on his left, penetrated that range 
by the gorge through which runs the Bhundhar river, and struck the river 
Jhelum at Jalalpur, about 30 miles below Jhelum (see Plan 11). Here 
there was a long delay, for Porus was drawn up on the other side to dispute 
the passage. It was now the middle of the hot weather, when the Punjab 
rivers are in full flood from the melting snows of the Himalayas. Porus 
expected that Alexander would stop here till the cold season when the 
river is fordable, and he did stop; but it was while the boat-bridge was 
transported from the Indus—the larger boats in pieces, the smaller oues 
whole—aud put up again on the Jhelum. The ditticulty was even with 
a bridge to cftect the passage in face of a determined and powerful 
enemy. The business was carried out by the operation so often success- 
ful in war, if well plamed and excented—a flank march, The broken 
and picturesque hills which come down to the Jhelum at this point are 
pierced by a ravine which goes first to the north and then trending to 
the east comes down to the river about six niles above Jakdpue, Along 
this route, about 18 miles in all and pst. practicable for horses, covered 
from observation, Alexander led a sini body of infantry and most of his 
A bricise of boats was prepared here, sereened from view by a 
arge islind, to whieh de:led his troops over in the night. The Greeks, 
who had not been able to make any reconnaissances, the banks of the 
iver being stronely patrolled by the Indians, appear to have thouzie 
this island, which is still in existence, or was till lately, was next the 
mainland, aud were much disconcerted to. find on crossing the stream 
that they had only got to anther island with a broad stream beyond it. 
Yo add to the didiculty, a furious storm raged which, however, drowned 
the noise mule by the troops, A cford was found, and the Greeks 
plunged into the water breast high, and got across; and by day-break 
had formed up in line at right angles to the river. | Porus changed front 
to meet them: 4,009 cavalry, 30 chariots, 200 elephants, and 30,000 
foot, the elephants in front, becatise the horses of the Greek cavalry 
would not face them. Alexander to avoid this divided h valry, in 
which force he was much superior both in numbers and discipline, into 
two bodies, and attacked on the two fhuks. he [Indian cavalry was 
driven back among the elephants: these beasts, galled by the arrows 
from the Greek archers in’ front, and thrown into contusion by the 
horsemen, became ungovernable, and, as if madness had seized them, 
“trampled under foot friends and foes without distinction, and at las 
making a hideous noise passed ont of the battle.” Alexander having 
surrounded the Indian cavalry with bis own, “made a signal to the foot 
to close their shields together and alyance ina firm body "—the Mace- 
donian phalanx, in fact. The Indian eavalry thus attacked was almost 
entirely destroyed. At this point Alexander's second in-command, in 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT’S INVASION OF INDIA. 


By the Hon’ble Lieut.-General Cuesyey, C.B, CS.1, CLE, RE. 


Ir is a trite remark that India has been many times invaded, and 
that with the single exception of our own case—if the term invasion can 
be properly applied to the proce which has resulted in the creation of 
the British Indian Empire—the invader has always coure from the North- 
Western Frontier. Some people think that India may again become the 
scene of one more invasion, or attempted invasion, and from the same 
quarter. This is a speculation, however, which it would not be appro- 
priate to pursue on this occasion or in this company. The invasion to 
which I propose to invite your attention this afternoon is the invasion 
by Alexander the Great, the earliest recorded. Perhaps I should rather 
say the carliest but one, because among the many leyends in honour of 
the god Bacchus, his peaceful conquest of India holds a conspicuous 
place ; and it was the spirit of emulation to surpass the exploits of the 
son of Jupiter which is said to have been a leading motive which impel- 
led Alexander, who claimed to be descended himsclf from the hero of 
the Haid, to undertake a similar conquest. The exploits of Bacchus, 
however, are legendary ; it is not till we come to the time of Alexander 
that we tread on the sure ground of history. Even here, however, we 
have not contemporary history. The most obviously trustworthy 
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account of Alexander's campaigns in India is given by Arrian, a distin- 
guished Greek historian and statesman who flourished in the time of the 
Roman Emperor Mareus Aurelius, that is, about the middle of the 
second century, A.D. Now, as Alexander the Great died nearly five 
hundred years before this, the account furnished by Arrian is first-hand 
only in the sense that a history, say by Mr. Froude, of the wars of ‘The 
Roses, would be an authentic account of those events. It is generally 
understood, however, that Arrian reproduced the histories of eontem- 
porary historians which have since been lost; he possessed in’ an 
eminent degree the critical faculty, the gift of the countrymen of 
Thueydides and Aristotle, and he gives distances and numbers with such 
care and accuracy that it is possible to follow the route of Alexander's 
army from march to march, and to determine the site of his battle-fields 
with almost absolute certainty. 

Many editions of Arrian have been published in recent years ; the 
earliest English) translation appeared at the end of the last century, by 
one John Rooke, which may stili be read with interest and amusement, 
especially the preface, thonzh perhaps not of the kind intended by the 
author, Rooke, or, as he calls himself, Mar. Rooke, dedicated his work 
to King George the Third, claiming in his preface that this was a peeu- 
liarly appropriate selection, For of Alexander he says: “ nothing 
sacred or profane escaped the fury of his arms. Fire and sword were his 
constant attendants, * * * desolation and ruin followed his foot- 
steps. * * * No rock nor mountains could stem the torrent of his 
rave ; no rivers, seas, nor deserts check his dreadful course. On the 
other hand, “how widely different from this, nay, how directly opposite 
to this, is your Majesty’s character!” Dedications are never written in 
this style now, when flattery in unknown. 

Before proceeding to describe Alexander’s invasion of India, I will 
endeavour to explain in as few words as possible the circumstances which 
brought him to the frontiers of that country. He was just twenty years 
of ave when his father’s death made him King of Macedon and com- 
mander of the Macedonian army, the most perfect military instrament 
ever produced until the time of the Roman legion. The Macedonians, 
it may be mentioned, although claiming to be of Greek descent, were 
really an uncivilized people with a thin veneer of Greek civilization. 
The Macedonian noble probably spoke Greck as a forcign language, 
much asa Highland gentleman two hundred years ago would speak 
English. It is recorded of King Philip as a remarkable circumstance 
that he spoke Greek with facility. Alexander, on the other hand, was 
brought up in Greece, the pupil of Aristotle ; he was a Greck in culture 
and thought, although an irresponsible despot, with all the Greek ideas 
of democratic government and political equality. Greece had now en- 
tered on the period of decay ; liberty and freedom had degenerated into 
faction ; the power of combination against external foes was lost ; and 
in its deeline it fell an easy prey to the young and vigorous, if barbar- 
ous neighbours, whose power was embudicd in a powerful and highly 
organized army, responsive to the will of one man. And Alexander, 
crushing without difficulty what remained of the libertics of ancient 
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Greece, and practising terrible retribution in all cases where he encoun- 
tered opposition, passed on in his twenty-second year to. the conquest 
of Asia, One battle on the Granicus gave him Asia Minor, now a coun- 
try with little more political significance than Tunis or Morceco, theu 
nade up of rich kingdoms and provinces teeming with people and stud- 
ded with splendid cities ; a second battle, that of Issus, opened the road 
to Syria and Eyvypt ; a third, fought on the banks of the ‘Tigris. finally 
disposed of the great Persian monarehy. These battles were remarkable 
for the small losses sustained by the Greeks, the great numbers of the 
enemy, and the enormous slwughter which took place of them. The 
fact is that numbers without discipline after a certain point are worse 
than useless ; the men only get in each other's way. This was especially 
the case in the battles of old times fought at close quarters. To the 
troops which found themselves face to face with the Macedonian phalanx 
mnarching down on them, it was no help or satisfaction to know that 
there were half a million of men on their side, somewhere or other, 
scattered over several ainiles of ground. The merit was not in beating 
the Per: ies, notwithstanding the number of the latter, but in beating 
the Greek troops in the service of the Persian King, who had, moreover, 
besides Greek mercenary troops, a large number of Greek officials in 
his employ ; in fact, the Persian army of that time was probably or 
nized much in the same way as the Mahratta armies encountered by 
Lake and Wellington at the beginning of this century, that is, largely 
officered by foreigners. But the mere presence of Grecks on the Persian 
side did not make up for the want of discipline and enthusiasm. These 
enormous forces must have been little better than an armed rabble ; and, 
as | have said, numbers beyond a certain point are of no use. ‘The bio- 
graphers of Sir Charles Napier have made a great point of the cireun- 
stance that at the battle of Meani the British force of less then 3,000 
men was opposed by 40,000 of the enciny, “who fought desperately for 
several hours. Now the whole British loss in killed and wounded was 
under 3GU; so that, assuming every wound to have been irflieted by a 
separate sword or bullet, it follows that out of the 40,000 desperate 
fighters 38,700 contributed nothing to the fighting. 

The moral is applicable to our own times, It is held to be a bloody 
battle when with two armies, each of one hundred thousand men, 
twenty thousand on each side are killed and wounded. Well, when 
forty thousand men are Iving on the ficld killed and wounded, dead and 
dying, torm and amutilated in every way, heaven knows it is shughter 
enough ; but still the fact remains that even if we suppose the artillery 
to have sed none of the casualties—an extreme supposition—it is 
plain that four-ifths of each army have contributed nothing to the fight 
beyond making a noise, and that of the millions of ecartridyes fired off 
only a pertectly tritiing percentage have taken effect. The moral of 
tiis is obvious. We may hope that the efforts which His Exeelleney the 
n-Chief is making to improve the musketry of the army 
will be pursucd until a standard of shooting is arrived at, at which so 
mich anissing becomes impossible. And if the shocting becomes such 
that out of tie hundred cartridges a man may fire during a tight even 
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one only takes effect, the result. would be, supposing the two armics to 
be equal in strength, that the enemy will be annihilated. 

These three great battles were not all fought in one campaign. A 
notable feature of Alexandcr’s strategy is that he did not follow up his 
beaten adversary, but turned off leisurely to conquer the remote parts 
of his empire. Three years elapsed between the battle of Granicus, on 
the shores of the Hellespont, and the final overthrow of Darins at 
Arbela, and five years more were occupied in subduing the most distant 
provinces of the great Persian Empire. Alexander’s conquest. extended 
to the Jaxartes, where he built the furthest of his many Alexandrias, 
Having established another Alexandria'to the horth of Kabul, identified 
with the modern Charikar, he set out: forthe conquest of India cight 
years after the opening of the war. The composition of this army must 
no doubt have been greatly changed since it set ont from Macedonia, 
To say nothing of the losses by war and disease, garrisons had been left 
in the conquered cities, But no doubt these casualties were made good 
by fresh recruits from Greece and Macedonia, attracted by the prospect 
of plunder and promotion; and Alexander had also reernited largely 
from the warlike races of the countries brought under his dominion. 
But the same system and discipline pervaded all ranks. An army which 
had been in the field for eight years, and had marched from the heats 
of the Nile to the snows of the Hindu Kush, always victorious, was a 
perfeet military engine. 

India had not then the same definite boundary as now. The realm 
of the border king, Taxiles, appears to have extended from the neizh- 
bourhood of Kabul to the river Jhelum ; but indeed the limit of India 
seldom been conterminous with the present north-west frontier, 
n rulers have at different. times extended their kingdoms far into 
Central Asia, and the deiminions of Asian kings have often included a 
large slice of India. The notion that. the mountains which border Bri- 
tish India are a national hard-and-fast line is a conventional one and of 
modern origin, King Taxiles, whese kingdom was astride of the Indus, 
half on each side, came to Alexander with offers of friendship, so that 
the actual invasion of India at the outset was a peaceful one. But. so 
far as can be told, although a part of the army may have marched by 
the Khaibar to the Indus escorted by the friendly King Taxiles, the main 
advance must have been in a more northerly line (see Plan I). This part 
of the campaign is dealt with somewhat vaguely by the historians and no 
wonder, when we consider how little is known about the country trav- 
ersed even now, But it would certainly appear that Alexander did not 
even go so far south as to Kabul, but marched castward from the north- 
ern city called after him, through the difficult country on the north of 
the Kabul river. Mention is made of his crossing one considerable river 
on the way, either the Chitral or Swat river, and of his marching up 
the valley of that river to chastise and subdue the warlike people which 
then, as now, occupied these fastnesses. For it was his system never 
to leave a threatening enemy on his flank, but to follow him up and 
crush him. He must have crossed both these rivers; but whether he 
wont up the first-named, perhaps as far as Dir, or whether his march 
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was up the Swat river, is uncertain. This much is known that, after a 
good deal of hard fighting, he came down to the Indus from the hills 
bordering the Yusafzai plain. This part of the campaign shows two 
things ; first, the extraordinary energy of Alexander and the endurance 
of his troops; and secondly, that in an advance on India the Khaibar 
line is not the necessary route. We have been aceustomed to consider 
the country north of the Kabul river as. virtually impregnable. The 
march of Alexander's army isa practical proof to the contrary ; and 
although he was not burdened with artillery, and had apparently only 
mule transport, yet the Greek soldiers all marched in heay, Yoarmour, 
which must have added greatly to the ditliculties of warfare among 
those mountains, ‘There is an) obvious moral to be drawn by us from 
these incidents, although they happened more than two thousand years 
ayo. 

Alexander worked through these mountains on to the Yusafzai 
plain. One position has become especially eclebrated there for the stub- 
born defence made rock Aornos, to which a large force of the 
“barbarians ” had retreated, and where, the place being supplied with a 
stream of water, they prepared for a vigorous defence. A pathway up 
amony the rocks having been discovered, the place was carried by storm, 
Alexander as usual leading the way and being the first man in, when 
such of the garrison as did not escape were put to the sword. The 
actual site of Aornos (a Greek word signifying a height so steep that no 
Dird can alight on it) has been much discussed. By some it has been 
supposed to be the great mountain Mahaban, which forms so imposing 
an object from the railway near Attock ; but LT think we must admit 
that Sir Alexander Cunningham has satisfactorily identified it with the 
rocky position of Ranighat on the northern side of the Yt ati plain, 
which exactly satisfies the description given by the Greek historian. — All 
opposition from the mountaineers having been crashed, Alexander 
nuuched to the adjacent Indus, where his lieutenants hi 1d me: while 
constructed a bridge-af-boats which must have closely resembled the 
bridge-of-boats of the present day ; the boats anchored in the stream by 
large stones, and connected by a superstructure strong enough to hear 
elephants, of which several had been presented to the Gree 
Taxiles. The advance into India was made by way of the present trunk 
road and railway, through Taxila (the site of the present Shah Dehri, 
about ten miles east of Hasan Abdal), the capital of King Taxiles, the 
extent and wealth of which greatly impressed the ( reeks, and offered. 
inviting prospects of plunder further on. The route must, no doubt, 
have been continued throngh the Margilla p»ss past the present: Rawal 
Pindi. So far the march had been through a friendly country, but behind 
the Jhelum (Hydaspes), Porus, the King of the Central Punjab, had 
taken up his position and was awaiting the invader. It is evidence of 
the remarkable wealth and, according to modern standards, the civilized 
condition of this part of India, that so comparatively small a country 
should have been able to maintain a well-appointed army of 50,000 foot, 
with 200 elephants, a large number of chariots, and a considerable 
cavalry, What is remarkable about this part of the advance is that it 
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was not made direct on Jhelum, as would: appear natural. True that 
line is over what would be a very dificult: country, as any traveller by 
the existing road knows ; still it would be the easiest line. Nevertheless 
it appears certain that Alexander took a more southerly line, and 
threading his way through the intricate ravines of the upper part of the 
salt range, and leaving Tilla and Rhotas on his left, penctrated that range 
by the gorge through which runs the Bhundhar river, and struck the river 
Jhelum at Jalalpur, about 30 miles below Jhelum (sce Plan 11). Here 
there was a long delay, for Porus was drawn up on the other side to dispute 
the passage. It was now the middle of the hot weather, when the Punjab 
rivers are in full flood from the melting snows of the Himalay, as. Porus 
expected that Alexander would stop here till the cold season when the 
river is fordable, and he.did stop ; but it was while the boat-bridge was 
transported from the Indus—the larger boats in pieces, the smaller ones 
whole—aud put up again on the Jhelum. The ditticulty was even with 
a bridge to effect the passage im face of a determined and powerful 
enemy. The business was carried out by the operation so often success- 
ful in war, if well planned and exceuted—-a flank mareb. The broken 
and picturesque hills which come down to the Jhelum at this point are 
piereed by a ravine which goes first to the north and then trending to 
the east comes down to the river about six miles above Jalupue, Along 
this route, about 18 miles in all and past. practicable for horses, covered 
from observation. Alexander led a smell body of infantry and most of his 
avalry, A bride of boats was prepared here, sereened from view by a 
large island, to whieh he:led his troops over in the night. The Greeks, 
who had not been able to make any revonniissances, the banks of the 
river being stronely patrolled by the Indians, appear to have thought 
this island, which is still in existence, or was till lately, was next the 
mainland, and were much disconcerted to. find on crossing the stream 
that they had only got te another island with a broad stream beyond it. 
To add to the diticulty, a furious storm raged which, however, drowned 
the noise made by the troops. Acford was found, and the Greeks 
phinged into the water breast high, and got across; and by day-break 
had formed up in line at rizht anzles to the river. Porus changed front 
to meet them: 4,000 cavalry, 300 chariots, 200 clephants, and 30,000 
foot, the clephants in front, becatse the horses of the Greek eavalry 
would not face them, Alexander to avoid this divided his cavalry, in 
which foree he was much superior both in nwabers and discipline, into 
tivo bodies, and attacked on the two flanks, The helian cavalry was 
driven back among the elephants: these sts, galled by the arrows 
from the Greek archers in front, and thrown into contusion by the 
horsemen, became ungovernable, and, as if madness had seized them, 
“trampled under foot friends and foes without,alistinction, and at last 
making a hideous noise passed out of the battle.” Alexander having 
surrounded the Indian cavalry with bis own, “made a signal to the foot 
to close their shields together and advance ina firm bedy’—the Mace- 
n phalanx, in fact. The Indian cavalry thus attacked) was almost: 
ly destroyed. At this point Alexander's sccond-in-command, i 
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obedience to orders previously given, crossed the river with the main 
body of Greek infantry, and falling on the flank and rear of the enemy 
completed its destruction, The battle, it may be observed, was fought 
ahnost exactly on the ground of Chilianwalla, the Greeks, however, facing 
to the south and the Indians to the north, so that the well-known 
distich— 


“Swords are crossed and bayonets fixed, 
First where fought great Alexander,” 
is literally true. [daresay it may often have oceurred to many of those 
here present what a much inore formidable thing an ancient battle was, 
in some respects, than a modern one. A modern battle, indeed, is serious 
enouzh ; the din, the smoke, the rattle of inusketry, the thunder of the 
artillery, the crashing of shells, which if they do not so much damave at 
any rate make a great deal of noise and have a tremendous moral effect, 
death and wounds on all sides, from foes seen and unseen : all this makes 
presence in a battle a great event in a man’s life. But in the battle of 
old days the very absence of noise, except the words of command, the 
tramp “of men and the clashing of ari mour, above all the closeness of your 
alversary, must have been still more of a kind to try the nerves. It is 
siid, indeed, that we are going back to a clear atmosphere and compara- 
tive quiet ; a smokeless powder has been discovered, and we are promised. 
a powder which will explode without making any noise ; and when these 
inventions are perfected, a modern battle-field will offer very new 
experiences. What, however, we shall never get back to is hand-to-hand 
chting at close qaarters. And it was this that made a battle so 
decisive in olden days, and which was the cause of the tremendous 
slanghter that used to be the fate of the beaten side. An ancient battle 
as really a very short affair, No doubt a good deal of time was con- 
sumed in marshalling the troops and bringing them into action; there 
was a good deal of preliminary skirmishing on the part of the cavalry ; 
and the battle was usually prefaced by archery practice by the light 
troops on both sides, But when the infantry actually engaged, tho 
business must have been decided ina very few minutes. The fact is 
that when two men or two bodies of men meet with sword or spear, a 
prolonged contest, of the kind for example represented by the two sons 
of Mr. Vincent Crummles, is from the nature of the case impossible. 
Once two bodies actually close on each other hand-to-hand, whether 
infantry or cavalry, the affair is over; one side gives way, and then woe 
betide the one which does so. Now-a-days only cavalry meet hand-to- 
hand, and not often they. When the battle is lost, a large part of the 
army is already at a distance and gets off unharmed. The man who 
fights and runs away may live to fight another day. But there was no 
escape for the man in armour, and when he turned his back, his shield 
was no defenee. You may remember that at the battle of Cann:e, when 
the Curthaginians caught the Romans in rear as well as in front, and 
got them into a mob, cighty thousand legionary soldiers, practically the 
whole army, were killed on the field, with scarcely any loss on the 
Carthaginian side, And the same thing happened with the army of 
Porus; the cavalry were destroyed, 20,000 out of 30,000 infantry were 
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killed, and all the chariots and elephants were captured. The loss of 
the Greeks was ouly 300, Now-a-days the loss on the winning side is 
often as great as on the beaten side, sometimes greater, notably, for 
example, in some of the great battles of the Franco-German War. This, 
indeed, is the great difference between ancient and modern battles. The 
two sons of Porus were killed and Porus himself taken prisoner. 
Alexander went to meet hin as he was brought in, and greatly struck 
with his magnificent stature, commanded him to ask what he should do. 
for him. “That he would use him royally,” was the reply, Alexander 
restored him straightway to liberty and the full pc sion of his dumi- 
nions, and the two kings thereon became fast friends. The Greeks 
indeed were lond in praises of the Indians. Never, they declared, in all 
their eight years of constant warfare, had they met with such skilled 
and gallant soldiers, who moreover surpassed in stature and bearing all 
the other races of Asia. ‘They were full, too, of admiration fur the wealtir 
and fertility of the country, and they particularly note that, besides the 
many opulent towns, the land was covered with prosperous villages. The 
Jndian village community evidently flourished even at that distant 
period ; and in the brave and manly race which fought so stoutly under 
Porus twenty-two centuries ago, we may recognize all the fine qualities 
of the Punjabi agrarian people of the present day—the gallant fellows 
who fought us, in our turn, so stubbornly, now the most valuable com- 
ponent of the Indian Empire, and the best soldicrs of its Queen-mpress. 

India was at this period Buddhist ; but the distinction of caste was 
clearly marked and noted by the acute invaders, who distinguish the 

3rahmins, whom they termed sophists because they spent their time in 
disputation, and whose great sway over the people is mentioned, and the 
ascetics or figire, who spent their time in doing nothing, and whom the 
Grecks styled gymnosoplhists because they went naked. One of these 
was asked if he did not fear death. “ Far otherwise,” he replied, “because 
then I shall get rid of that loathsome companion, my body.” Another 
worthy, who had passed several years sitting on a log, on being asked 
by a learned Greek in camp why he did this: “How can you spend 
your life better?” was the reply—which, it may be observed, contains 
in a nutshell the whole philosophy of the monastic life. 

After the great battle on the Jhelum, Alexander continued his 
march to the south-east, turning aside, according to his practice, to 
crush all enemies threatening his flank. 

One such incident may be noticed. A large army, belonging to a 
power quite independent of King Porus, had gathered on a hill named 
Sangala, which has been identified with the present Sangla-walla-Tiba, 
about 50 miles above Jhang, in the Doab formed by the Chenab and 
the Ravi. efore the days of artillery, a hill furnished a great advantage 
for defence, and the sieve of Sangala was found to be a serious operation. 
The position was carried at last with immense slaughter, 17,000 of the 
defenders. The Grecks Jost only 100 killed. Sangala disposed of, 
Alexander resumed his march by Lahore and Amritsar, even then 
considerable places, across the Jalandar Doab, and arrived at the bank 
of the Sutlej, the ancient Hy phasis. 
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Here he halted to refit his army before advancing to the conquest 
at India, and it is recorded that he sent to Greece for twenty thousand 
fresh suits of armour, This incident suggests the completeness of his 
transport system. A suit of armour and aris probably weighed three- 
quarters of a maund, and we may assume that with the arms a good many 
other articles were indented for at the same time, Altogether we may 
take it that the requisition was for not less than from 2U,000 to 30.000 
mule-loads ; 30,000 laden mules to be despatched from Macedonia to 
the Sutlej! A large order, And this sugyests another consideration, 
Alexander's army on the Sutle} was 50,0UU strong ; how about his lines 
of communication? During the late Afghan war over 50,000 men 
crossed the frontier, yet I believe the general had never at any time 
wore than 10,000 men in hand at the frout; the rest were swallowed up 
in holding obligatory posts and keeping up the line of communication. 
Now, if 40,000 men are needed fur this purpose to keep 10,0U0 effective 
in the front, when the distance to be covered was only 200 miles, what 
would be the force required to secure the line of communication between 
Macedonia and the army halted on the banks of the Sutlej? The answer 
isto be found in the system of war pursued by Alexander. Greek 
generals and garrisons were left at certain points on the read ; and where 
complete submission was made, the enemy was left in possession of his 
country and converted into an ally. But where the resistance was 
obstinate, Alexander left no enemies behind. The formula was a simple 
one, and is repeated over and’ over again: the men were put to the 
sword, the women and children were sold into slavery. Sometimes 
mercy was extended tu the men; their lives were spared and they too 
were gold as slaves, ‘lo appreciate the horror of ancient war we must 
remember that the sive population thus created were not an inferior 
rave, African savaves little higher than the more intelligent animals. 
Even the inhabitants of the Greek cities which covered Western Asia 
were liable to this fate: and the must cultured and keenest-witted race 
the world has ever seen—the man who might one day be discussing in 
the public city the philosophy of Plato, or witnessing at 
the theatre the tragedies of A’schylus—might on the next be doomed to 
spend the rest of his life deprived of almost every attribute of manhood. 

And who can adequately describe the fate of the women and 
children? We can readily picture to ourselves, from the descriptions 
handed down to us, the ordinary aspect of an ancient camp; the 
disciplined watch-aud-ward, the orderly arrangement of the lines, the 
standard set up before the general's tent, the measured tread of the 
sentries all round. But there must have been another aspect, too, 
especially in the case of an army which, like Alexander’s, had kept the 
field for many years. Outside the camp the large bazare, the crowd of 
sutlers and persons of all sorts following the army, the dealers in loot, 
above all the attendant slave-dealers, the middle-men who bought their 
captives from the soldiers and took them away to resell them throughout 
the world, The well-known modern romance, Saulammbo, gives a vivid 
account of the Carthaginian army carousing at a public banquet. We 
feel, when reading it, although the author had never seen what he 
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wasup the Swat river, is uncertain, This much is known that, after a 
geddeal of hard fighting, he came down to the Indus from the hills 
boeing the Yusafzai plain. This part of the campaign shows two 
things; first, the extraordinary energy of Alexander and the endurance 
of his troups ; and secondly, that in an advance on India the Khaibar 
line is not the necessary reute. We have been accustomed to consider 
the country north of the Kabul river as virtually impreguable. The 
march of Alexander's army is a practical proof to the contrary ; and 
althoagh he was not burdened with artillery, and had apparently only 
mile transport, yet the Greek soldiers all marched) in heavy armour, 
which must have added greatly to. the ditheulties of warfire among 
these mountains. There is am) obvious moral to be drawn by us from 
these incidents, although they happened more than two thousand years 
Ayo, 


Alexander worked through these mountains on to the Yusafzai 
plain, One position has become especially celebrated there for the stub- 
Tom defence made—the rock Aernos, to which a large force of the 
“barharians” had retreated, and where, the place being supplied with a 
stream of water, they prepared for a vigorous defence. A pathway up 
amone the rocks having been discovered, the place was carried by storm, 
Aleander as usual leading the way and being the first) nim in, when 
such ofthe garrison as did not escape were put to the sword. The 
actual site of Aornos (a Greek word signifying a height so steep that no 
Vielen alight on it) has been much diseussed. Ty some it has been 
supposed to be the great mountain Mahaban, which forms so imposing 
an object from the railway near Attock ; but I think we must admit 
that Sir Mexander Camningham has satisfactorily identified it with the 
Peky position of Ranighat on the northern side of the Yus plain, 
which exactly satisties the description given by the Greek historian, All 
oppesition from the mountaineers having been crushed, Alexander 
marched to the adjacent Indus, where his lieutenants had meanwhile 
constructed a bridze-of-boats which must have closely resembled the 
bridve-of-boats of the present day ; the boats anchored in the stream by 
large stones, and connected by a superstructure strong enough to bear 
elephants, of which ral had been presented to the Grecks by King 
Tasiles, The advance into India was made by way of the present trank 
Tuland railway, through Taxila (the site of the present: Shah Dehri, 
abuat ten iniles east of Hasan Abdal), the capital of King Taxiles, the 
extent and wealth of which greatly impressed the Greeks, and offered 
Mviting prospeets of plunder further on, The route must, no doubt, 
have been continued throuzh the Margilla poss past the present Rawal 
Min li, So far the march had been through a friendly country, but behind 
the Jhelum (Hydaspes), Porus, the King of the Central Punjab, had 
taken up his position and was aiting the invader. It is evidence of 
the remarkable wealth and, according to modern standards, the civilized 
condition of this part of India, that so comparatively small a country 
should have been able to maintain a well-appointed army of 50,000 foot, 
with 200 elephants, a large number of chariots, and a considerable 
@valy. What is remarkable about this part of the advance is that it 
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was not made direct on Jhelum, as would: appear natural, True that 
line is over what would be a very difficult country. as any traveller by 
the existing road knows ; still it would be the easiest line. Nevertheless 
it appears certain that Alexander took a more southerly line, and 
threading his way through the intricate ravines of the upper part of the 
salt range, and leaving Tilla and Rhotas on his left, penetrated that range 
by the gorge through which runs the Bhundhar river, and struck the river 
Jhelum at Jalalpur, about 30 iniles below Jhelum (see Plan 11). Here 
there was a long delay, for Porus was drawn up on the other side to dispute 
the passage. It was now the middle of the hot weather, when the Punjab 
rivers are in full flood from the melting snows of the Himalayas. Porus 
expected that Alexander would stop here till the cold seasou when the 
river is fordablie, and he.did stop ; but it was while the boat-bridge was 
transported from the Indus—the larger boats in pieces, the smaller ones 
whole—aud put up again on the Jhelum. The ditliculty was even with 
a bridge to cflect the passage in face of a determined and powerful 
enemy. The business was carried ont by the operation so often success- 
ful in war, if well planned and exceuted—-a flank march. The broken 
and picturesque hills which come down to the Jhelum at this point are 
picreed by a ravine which goes first to the north and then trending to 
the east comes down to the river about six niles above Jakdpar,  Aloug 
this route, about 18 miles in all and just: practicable for horses, covered 
from observation. Alexander led a simul body of infantry and most of his 

A bric of boats was prepared here, sercened from view by a 
ree island, to whiet he:led his troops over in the night. The Greeks, 
who had not been able to make any reconnaissances, the banks of the 
river being strer utrolled by the Indians, appear to have thonzit 
this island, which is still in existence, or was till lately, was next the 
mainland, and were auch disconcerted to. find on crossing the stream 
that they had only got to amber ishand with a broad stream beyond it. 
To add to the diticulty, a farious storm raged which, however, drowned 
the noise made by the troops. A ‘ford was found, and the Greeks 
plunged into the water breast high, and got across; and by day-break 
had formed up in line at right anzles to the river, Porus changed front 
to meet them: 4,000 cavalry, 3809 chariots, 200 clephants, and 30,000 
foot, the elephants in front, becanse the horses of the Greek uvalry 
would not face them, Alexander to avoid this divided his cavalry, in 
which foree he was much superior both in numbers and discipline, into 
two bodies, and attacked on the two flank: The Indian cavalry was 
driven back among the elephants: these beasts, galled by the arrows 
from the Greek archers in front, and thrown into contusion by the 
horsemen, became ungovernable, and, as if madness had seized them, 
“trampled under foot friends and foes without.glistinction, and at last 
making a hideous noise passed out of the battle.” Alexander havin 
surrounded the Indian cavalry with-bis own, “made a signal to the foot 
to close their shields together and advance ina firm body”’—the Mace- 
donian phalanx, in fact. The Indian cavalry thus attacked was almost. 
entirely destroyed. At this point Alexander's second-in-command, in 
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obedience to orders previously given, crossed the river with the main 
body of Greek infantry, and falling on the flank and rear of the enemy 
completed its destruction, The battle, it may be observed, was fone 
almost exactly on the ground of Chilianwalla, the Greeks, however, facing 
to the south and the Indians to the north, so that the well known 
distich— 


“Swords are crossed and bayonets fixed, 
First where fought great Alexander,” 
is literally true. I daresay it may often have occurred to many of those 
here present what a much more formidable thing an ancient battle was, 
in some respects, than a modern one. A modern battle, indeed, is serious 
enough ; the din, the smoke, the rattle of nusketry, the thunder of the 
artillery, the crashing of shells, which if they do not so much damage at 
any rate make a great deal of noise and have a tremendous moral elicet, 
death and wounds on all sides, from foes seen and unseen : all this makes 
presence ina battle a great event ina man’s life. But in the battle of 
old days the very absence of noise, except the words of command, the 
tramp of men and the clashing of armour, above all the closeness of your 
adversary, must have been still more of a kind to try the nerves. It is 
sitid, indeed, that we are going back to a clear atmosphere and compira- 
tive quict ; a smokeless powder has been discovered, and we are promised 
a powder which will explode without making any noise ; and when these 
inventions are perfected, a modern  battle-field will offer very new 
experiences. What, however, we shall never get back to is hand-to-hand 
izhting at close qaarters. And it was this that made a battle so 
decisive in olden days, and which was the cause of the tremendous 
slanzhter that used to be the fate of the beaten side. An ancient battle 
was really a very short atfiir, No doubt a good deal of time was con- 
sued in marshalling the troops and bringing them into action; there 
was a good deal of preliminary skirmishing on the part of the cavalry ; 
aud the battle was usually prefaced by archery practice by the light 
troops on both sides. But when the infantry actually engaged, the 
business must have been decided ina very few minutes. The fact is 
that when two men or two bodies of men mect with sword or spear, a 
prolonged contest, of the kind for example represented by the two sons 
of Mr. Vincent Crummles, is from the nature of the case impossible. 
Once two bodies actually close on each other hand-to-hand, whether 
infantry or cavalry, the affair is over; one side gives way, and then woe 
betide the one which does so. Now-a-days only cavalry mect hand-to- 
hand, and not often they. When the battle is lost, a large part of the 
army is already at a distance and gets off unharmed. The man who 
fights and runs away may live to fight another day. But there was no 
escape for the man in armour, and when he turned his back, his shield 
was no defence. You may remember that at the battle of Cann, when 
the Carthaginians caught the Romanus in rear as well as in front, and 
vot them into a mob, eighty thousand lezionary soldiers, practically the 
whole army, were killed on the field, with scarcely any loss on the 
Carthaginian side. And the same thing happened with the army of 
Porus : the cavalry were destroyed, 20,000 out of 30,000 infantry were 
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killed, and all the chariots and elephants were captured. The loss of 
the Greeks was only 300. Now-a-days the loss on the winning side is 
often as great as on the beaten side, sometimes greater, notably, for 
example, in some of the great battles of the Franco-German War. This, 
indeed, is the great difference between ancient and modern battles. The 
two sons of Porus were killed and Porus himself taken prisoner. 
Alexander went to meet him as he was brought in, and greatly struck 
with his magnificent stature, commanded him to ask what he should do. 
for him, “That he would use him royally,” was the reply, Alexander 
restored him straightway to liberty and the full possession of his domi- 
nions, and the two kings thereon became fast friends. The Crecks 
indeed were loud in praises of the Indians. Never, thcy declared, in all 
their eight years of constant warfare, had they met with such skilled 
and yvallant soldiers, who moreover surpassed in stature and bearing all 
the other races of Asia. ‘They were full, too, of adimiration fur the wealth 
and fertility of the country, and they particularly note that, besides the 
numy opulent towns, the land was covered with prosperous villages. The 
Judian village community evidently flourished even at that distant 
period ; and in the brave and manly race which fought so stoutly under 
Porus twenty-two centuries ago, we may recognize all the fine qualities 
of the Panjabi agrarian people of the present day—the gallant fellows 
who fought us, in ow turn, so stubbornly, now the most valuable com- 
ponent of the Indian Empire, and the best soldiers of its Queen-Empr 

India was at this period Buddhist ; but the distinction of caste was 
clearly marked and noted by the acute invaders, who distinguish the 
Brahmins, whom they termed sophists because they spent their time in 
disputation, and whose great sway over the people is mentioned, and the 
asceties or firg/ra, who spent their time in doing nothing, and whom the 

Greeks styled gymnosophists because they went naked. One of these 
was asked if he did not fear death. “Far otherwise,” he replicd, “because 
then L shall get rid of that loathsome companion, my body.” Another 
worthy, who had passed several years sitting on a log, on being asked 
by a learned Greek in camp why he did this: “How can you spend 
your life better?” was the reply—which, it may be observed, contains 
in a nutshell the whole philosophy of the monastic life. 

After the great battle on the Jhelum, Alexander continued his 
march to the south-east, turning aside, according to his practice, to 
erush all enemies threatening his flank. 

One such incident may be noticed. A large army, belonging toa 
power quite independent of King Porus, had gathered on a hill named 
Sangala, which has been identilied with the present Sangla-walla-Tiba, 
about 50 miles above Jhang, in the Doab formed by the Chenab and 
the Ravi. Before the days of artillery, a hill furnished a great advantage 
for defence, and the siege of Sangala was found to be a serious operation, 
The position was carried at last with immense slaughter, 17,000 of the 
defenders. The Grecks lost only 100 killed. Sangala disposed. of, 
Alexander resumed his march by Lahore and Amritsar, even then 
considerable places. across the Jalandar Doab, and arrived at the bank 
of the Sutlej, the ancient Hy phasis. 
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Here he halted to refit his army before advancing to the conquest 
of India, and it is recorded that he sent to Greece for twenty thousand 
fresh suits of armour, This incident suggests the completeness of his 
transport system. A suit of armour and arms probably weighcd three- 
quarters of a maund, and we may assume that with the arms a good many 
other articles were indented for at the same time. Altogether we may 
take it that the requisition was for not less than from 20,000 to 30,000 
mule-loads ; 30,000 laden mules to be despatched from Macedonia to 
the Sutlej! A large order, And this suggests another consideration, 
Alexander’s army on the Sutlej was 50,000 strong ; how abvut his lines 
of communication? During the late Afghan war over 50,000 men 
crossed the frontier, yet I believe the general had never at any time 
more than 10,000 men in hand at the frout; the rest were swallowed up 
in holding obligatory posts and keeping up the line of communication. 
Now, if 40,000 men are needed for this purpose to keep 10,000 effective 
in the front, when the distance to be covered was only 2U0 miles, what 
would be the force required to secure the line of communication between 
Macedonia and the army halted on the banks of the Sutlej? The answer 
is to be found in the system of war pursued by Alexander. Greek 
generals and garrisons were left at certain puints on the road ; and where 
complete submission was made, the enemy was left in possession of his 
country and converted into an ally. But where the resistance was 
obstinate, Alexander left no enemies behind. The formula was a simple 
one, and is repeated over and over again: the men were put to the 
sword, the women and children were sold into slavery. Sometimes 
micrcy was extended to the men; their lives were spared and they too 
were sold as slaves, ‘lo appreciate the horror of ancient war we must 
remeinber that the skive population thus created were not an inferior 
race, African savayes little higher than the more intelligent animals. 
Even the inhabitants of the Greek cities which covered Western Asia 
were liable to this fate: and the most cultured and keenest-witted race 
the world has ever seen—the man who might one day be discussing in 
the public garden of his city the philosophy of Plato, or witnessing at 
the theatre the tragedies of “Aschylus—might on the next be doomed to 
spend the rest of his life deprived of almost every attribute of manhood. 

And who can adequately describe the fate of the women and 
children? We can readily picture to ourselves, from the descriptions 
handed down to us, the ordinary aspect of an ancient camp; the 
disciplined watch-and-ward, the orderly arrangement of the lines, the 
standard set up before the general’s tent, the measured tread of the 
sentries all round, But there must have been another aspect, too, 
especially in the case of an army which, like Alexander’s, had kept the 
field for many years. Outside the camp the large bazars, the crowd of 
sutlers and persons of all sorts following the army, the dealers in loot, 
above all the attendant slave-dealers, the middle-men who bought their 
captives from the soldiers and took them away to resell them throughout 
the world, The well-known modern romance, Salammbo, gives a vivid 
account of the Carthaginian army carousing at a public banquet. We 
feel, when reading it, although the author had never seen what he 
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describes, the faithfulness to nature of the picture, so vividly docs he 
depict the seething ferocity and brutality of the mercenary soldier of 
ancient times when the bonds of duty and discipline were relaxed. But 
far more horrible must have heen the scene after one of the sacks of a 
city by Alexander’s army, when, while the bodies of the gallant defenders 
of their homes were lying putrefying in the sun, a prey to the vulture 
and dog, their wives and daughters were led out and, one by one, amid 
the ribald jesting and brutal comments of the soldiery whose property 
they were, were knocked down to the auctioncer’s hammer and led oi! by 
the slave-dealers to be carried away hundreds of miles and consigned to 
the living shambles of the cities of the East, the most licentious com- 
munity the world has ever seen, Modern war is under some aspects a 
brutal thing enough; but at least we are spared such contingencies 
as these. 

But now, when Alexander was about to cross the Sutlej, an 
unexpected obstacle presented itself: his army refused to go further, 
“ Look,” they said, “how great the multitude of Greeks and Macedonians 
who set forth eight years ago, how few are left ; if we go further none of 
us will remain to return home.” In vain Alexander tried to bring them 
round, urging that he had shared all their Jabours and dangers always 
in the front, and promising more plunder and large grants of land when 
they got home. They wanted to go home at onee, Finding that he 
cowd not shake their resolve, Alexander put the best face on the matter. 
He ordered larg rifices to be made to the gods; and declaring the 
auspices to be unfavourable to an advance, he marched back to the 
Jhelum, where he had founded two cities, and having constructed a large 
ficet of boats, set off down the river, a foree marching along the cast 
bank, the main body in the boats. 

It is a remarkable evidence of the populous and civilized condition 
of the Punjab at this time that, bordering on the kingdom of Porus, 
there should have been a highly organized military community, through- 
out the lower course of the Punjab rivers, which offered a stubborn 
opposition to the invader, put down by him with more than his usual 
severity. The defence of the modern Mooltan by the Malli was perhaps 
the most desperate action ever fought by Alexander. The town having 
been stormed, the garrison took refuge in the keep or citadel. Scaling- 
ladders were brought, and Alexander, in front as usual, was the first to 
mount. The ladder broke just as he had got to the top of the wall, and 
he, with only three others, stood a mark for the shower of arrows pourcd 
on them, and then leaped down among the enemy. One of the three 
was killed, the other two badly wounded. Alexander himself was pierced 
by an arrow, and fell faint from loss of blood, when the Greeks broke in 
at another point and saved him from death. In their rage they put all 
the defenders to the sword, sp»ring neither age nor sex. 

While lying sick of his wound, a rumour reached the flect that he 
was dead, and despair seized on the whole army. Alexander hearing of 
this ordered himself to be conveyed to the bank of the river, and as_ his 
boat was borne down towards the camp, he ordered the cover of his 
royal pavilion to be raised so that he might be seen by the whole army, 
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Even then they thought the barge was bringing his dead body, till at 
last, as he drew near, he waved his right hand to the multitude. ‘Then 
aloud shout of joy was raised. Reaching the bank, he insisted on 
mounting his horse, and rode through the camp amidst ‘the acclamations 
of the army. ‘Then the fleet pursued its course, the troops fighting and 
conquering on their way, till at last the mouths of the Indus were 
reached, which river the Greeks had at first supposed to be the head of 
the Nile, on account of the crocodiles they found iu it. Here they were 
greatly astonished at the phenomenon of the tides, seen by them for the 
first time. ‘They arrived at the coast during the height of the south- 
west monsoon. Some mouths were spent in fitting out the fleet and in 
numerous expeditions by land throughout Sind, extending as far as the 
Ran of Cutch. Then when the cold season arrived and the north-east 
monsoon, Alexander despatched as large a part of the army as the fleet 
would hold, under Nearchus, one of his best generals, up the Persian 
Galf, and led the remainder in person in the same direction by land. 
The difticulties to be encountered in this march, of which he was warned, 
only determined him the more on the enterprise, to show, he said, that 
no country was unpassable by such soldiers, led by such a general. We 
aay well believe the historian that all the hardships endured by his 
army in their ten years’ campaigning were not to be compared with those 
they underwent in that march through the deserts of Gedrosia, Hitherto, 
although frequent reference is made to the cold and snow encountered, 
especially in the campaigns on the Oxus and the Hindu Kush, nothing 
is said about the heat encountered. Now for the tirst time this i is dwelt 
upon, and we may well imagine what must have been sutlered from this 
by troops clad in armour, and to whom the solu-topd was unknown. 
We inay remember, indeed, that they were not men from the cold North, 
but Grecks or Asiatics. Yet the march through the deserts of Gedrosia, 
as this inhospitable Jand was then called, could not be made by any 
troops without tremendous loss. All the transport animals died except 
such as were killed for food; great: numbers of men died also from heat 
and thirst; stragglers fell out and were never seen again. Thus the 
anny struggled on in daily diminishing numbers, suffering torments, but 
Alexander always marching on foot at the head, “that the troops might 
the more patiently endure those hardships which the general sutfered in 
common with them.” At last after a three months’ strugyle they 
reached a more fertile country and met with convoys of supplies sent 
out to meet them, and the remnant of the army “reached Persepolis, 
Two years later, while preparing for fresh expeditions against Arabia 
and other still unconquered countries, Alexander died of fever at Babylon. 
Time does not permit to do more than refer to the profound in- 
fluence Alexander's conquest had over the Eastern world, The result of 
his eight years’ campaign was that the whole of this vast region becaine 
Grecianized ; and this Greek civilization, although swept away by the 
successive waves of Muhammadan invasion and Tartar devastation, till 
now it is represented only by a few stray coins or fragments of broken 
columns, yet lasted for nine centuries, that is, as long as from the Norman 
Conquest tu the present day. Nor can we stop to inquire how it came 
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about, on the other hand, that the Greek conquest of Upper India 
exercised so little permanent influence on that country. ‘The first and 
most appropriate inference to be drawn on this occasion from the 
wondrous story of Alexander’s conquests is that the causes of this 
marvellous success are to be found, first, in the discipline and valour of 
the Macedonian army, of a young and vigorous nation starting with all 
the advantages of Greck civilization without Greek effeminacy, a new 
people bursting in on the efiete and overgrown Persian empire ; next, and 
above all, in the personal character of Alexander, who, with absolute 
authority and perfectly unscrupulous in using it, possessed the highest 
military qualities, adding to his genius for war an unbounded capacity 
for taking pains and undergoing fatigue, and an extraordinary degree of 
personal courage. Alexander's career exemplifies in the completest way 
the truth that for success in war the all-important factor is the general. 
The army may be brave and well-disciplined ; but unless it has a leader 
of exceptional skill, energy and courave, it will accomplish nothing. 
Enthusiasm and a good cause will not suilice. The French revolutionary 
troops were glowing with enthusiasm, but this did not prevent them 
from being often soundly beaten by Austrians, and Prussians in turn, 
and they accomplished nothing enduring till men of capacity got to the 
leading of them, Our own history excmplilies this truth in abounding 
instances. Weare apt to dwell on the victories of Marlborough and 
Wellington ; but there is the other side of the picture—a long series 
ingiorious campaigns and inetfectual expeditions, And the cause is always 
the same—bad leading, an unworthy use of good material. For the 
material is always the same. ‘The men of Agincourt a few years after- 
wards are driven ingloriously out of France ; the army which was wasted 
in the drivelling operations of the American War was made of the same 
sort of stuff that furnished the herees who fought under Wolfe—the 
descendants of the victors at Blenheim and Ramilies. And to turn to 
India, compare the campaigns of Assaye and Laswari under Wellesley 
and Lake, and their great results, with the wretched pottering in 
Southern India during the war with Hyder Ali, marchings and counter- 
marchings without purpose or object—defeat and shame as often as 
victory—ood troops sacrificed because without a leader. ‘To come down 
to later times, compare Maiwand and the march to Kandahar. The 
truth, indeed, is so deeply engraved on our history that one might sup- 
pose its lessons could never be forgotten, did not history show how often 
they have becn forgotten. It has been said that the British Government 
would always rather sacrifice ten thousand men than hurt a general's 
feclings. Certainly in the American War, to take one instance only, 
they sacrificed a great deal more than ten thousand men—millions of 
money and their great. colonies—because they retained the general in 
command long after his incompetence had been established. 

It is this surpassing importance of the general’s character which, 
among other things, gives such value and dignity to the soldier’s pro- 
fession. It has been said that the military is not the highest form of 
genius ; but no other form contributes so largely to fashion the world’s 
history, Well, we cannot all be generals commanding armies, but the 
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same truth holds good for all ranks. If a good gencral makes a good 
army, so does a good commanding officer make a good regiment. Why 
does one regiment differ from another in quality, when the material of 
each is the same, but beeause of the character of the oflicers and the 
ditference in leading. Herein lies the moral of my tale, as it applies to 
us and our time. Alexander's army was what it was, because it trusted 
so absolutely in him, because his men found him always in front to lead 
the way in every dangerous enterprise, because he was ready for every 
emergency, because his energy, endurance, and courage kindled the same 
qualities in all ranks. Happily in our army a good general has splendid 
material to work with in its officers; for 1 believe that, whatever may 
be its defects in organization or its weakness in numbers, the British 
army is supcrior to all others in the character and vigour of its officers: 
in the present equally as in the past. I am no luudator temporis aci 
1 believe that the spirit and ability of our officers was never higher than 
now, and that the younger generation give the highest promise for the 
future. But even to British officers it may be permitted to remind 
them that the way to maintain a high standard is to keep in view a high 
ideal such as is furnished by Alexander and the greatest military com- 
manders, and that if every man resolve so to bear himself that those 
under him, whether he commands a corps or a company, shall look up to 
him as their best and most trusted leader, an army so inspired, whatever 
may be awaiting it in the future, will assuredly come out brightly from 
the ordeal, so bearing itself as to earn the soldier's highest reward —the 
consciousness of duty nobly performed, the approbation and gratitude 
of his Queen and country. 


Tuesday, October 8, 1889. 


His Excenvency G 
G.C.B., G. 


an Sin FREDERICK ROBERTS, BART., V.C., 
WLE., R.A. Commander-in-Chief in India, in the Chair. 


THE LUSHAI COUNTRY. 


By Coronen R. G. Woontnorre, ©. B., R. Ey 
Deputy Quarter-Master General, Intelligence Branch. 


Not very long ago the Lushais and their country were as little 
known to the general public as the Akas who formed the subject of my 
Jast lecture, and any mention of them would have elicited such remarks 
as * Never heard of them; where de they live?” &e., for the last expedi- 
tion against the Lushais in the cold weather of 1871-72 has been almost 
forgotten and since then, till latterly, they have been quiet. Last 
year, however, as you know, the murder of Lieut. Ste within our 
own territory necessitated a punitive expedition, and the name “ Lushai” 
again became familiar as a heading to telezrams and newspaper letters, 
and this winter again, operations on a Tar le are to be carried out 
in their hills both from Bengal and Burma. Tsay ¢hedr hills because [ 
believe that all the tribes, though we know them by different names, 
such as Lushais, Chins, &e., are closely allied and may be considered 
practically as one race. The northern colmun of the Lushai expedition 
of 1871-72 reached a point, Lungvel, only 30 miles west of Fort White, 
and we were visited by some represcutatives of a tribe known as Pois, 
living to the south-east of Lunzvel who were really, T have no doubt, 
what we now call Chins; for when IT made an excursion to Indin in 1887 
with Major Raikes, we there received a deputation of Tashon Chins, 
whom Latonce set down as Pois. The names given toall the tribes on our 
north-east frontier are somewhat arbitrary and are seldom recognized byw 
the tribes themselves, Garos, Na 
the dwellers in the plains to their ne 
the hills 
the or 


ce 


Akas, &e., ave all names given by 
ghhours (and usually enemies) in 
and it is generally very ditlicult and often impossible to trace 
aor meaning of these names, ‘The term © Kuki” was formerly 
applied generally to the dwellers in Lushai-land, but this term Mr. (now 
Sir John) Edgar tells us is of foreign origin, and was given to the hill 
tribes by the Bengalis, and he adds, “TF have never found a trace of anw 
common naine for the tribe among them, though they seem to consider 
dicerent families as belonging to a single group, which is certainly ceo 
extensive with what we call the Kuki tribe.’ It will be impossible im 
the limits of this paper to touch on all the different families inhabiting 
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these hills, Captain Lewin has very fully described them in his paper 
on the “Chittagong Hill Tracts,” and for the purposes of this lecture, 
and with reference to the military operations, it may perhaps be sufli- 
cient to consider the country as inhabited on the west by “the Lushais” 
and on the east by “the Chins.” Mr. Baker, a former authority on our 
north-east frontier says that the word © Lu” means “head” in the Kuki 
tongue, and that the Lushais may perhaps be the ruling or head clan 
among all the other tribes. Other authorities agree with this and say 
that the Lushai family supplies the other tribes with their chiefs who 
can only marry among themselves. Other derivations are “Lu” head, 
and “shai” to cut, “head cutters” (Captain Lewin adopts this derivation 
and says that the generic name is “ zo”); and “Lu” head, or hair, and 
“shai,” long, “longhaired.” However, these traits are nut the peculiar 
characteristics of this tribe but are common to all the hillmen on our north- 
east frontier. Mr. Baker also says the Lushais are divided into two clans, 
Marshai the northern and Simshai the southern; if this is so, “shai” here 
would have neither of the two meanings above given. “Chins” is a 
term given to the eastern Lushai tribes by the Burmese; itis the same 
as Khyens, but the pronunciation is more nearly that of the former 
spelling. I was told when surveying the Chindwin river that it is so 
euled from the fact of its furming the eastern limit of Chin raids in 
Burmese territory. 

The Lushai-Chin country (sce accompanying map) may he said to lie 
between the parallels 92° to 9 MP of lonsitude and "to 24° of latitude, being 
a continuation southwards of the Manipur and south Cachar hills. The 
principal ranges of hills run generally due north and south, but between 
these, smaller ranges are puitunerable., The hills in the north-west corner 
of this area are Jow and spaicely inhabited, but they rise gradually to the 
south and east till the watershed between Bengal and Burma is reached ; 
here some of the peaks attain an average elevation of over 7,500, one 
or two touching 8,000" Between these ranges flow in deep and narrow 
valleys many fine streams, the principal being the Manu, the Dallesur, 
the Sonai, and the Barak with its tributaries, flowing to the north 
into Sylhet and Cachar; the Kurnafuli and the Koladyue or Kaladan (as 
it is now spelt) with their tributaries flowing into the Bay of Bengal; and 
the Manipur river, or Myittha, with its tributaries, flowing into the 
Chiudwin, A description of the route taken by the column of 1871-72 
will, I imagine, vive a fair idea of the character of the rest of the country. 

The country about Cachar is flat aud open, but with the exception 
of the road to Manipur, the comuunications are net good, and in some 
places are mere tracks through the “bhils” or swamps, which abound 
at the foot of the hills and between the low ranges in south Cachar, 
The scenery all up the Barak is exceedingly beautiful, lofty wooded hills 
comiug down to the water's edze, receding here and there so as to afford 
glimpsesof moredistant ranges, while large rocksand saudy strips diversify 
the character of the banks. The river winds about very much, the reaches 
presenting a series of pictures, the elements of which, wooded hills, rocks 
and water, though ever the same, are constantly varying in arrangement ; 
and in variation of light and shade each difters from the other in some 
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points of detail, but all are equally beantiful. Allizators bask in the 
sun here and there on the rocks, sliding off lazily into the deep pools 
beneath, when a boat approaching tvo near arouses them from their 
sluinbers. 

The character of the country between Mainadhar and Tipai Makh 
is the same on both banks, high and narrow spurs separated by deep 
and dark ravines thickly clothed with cane and bamboo jungle and tall 
forest trees, from which huge creepers hang in gracefui festoons, while 
between these, tangled shrubs and thorns and long rope-like roots occupy 
every inch of ground, Elephant tracks or obscure paths used by wood- 
cutters are met with in many parts of these jungles, and it was by 
means of theso that military roads were projected. Tipai Mukh (“ Mouth 
of the Tipai,”) where the Tipai joins the Barak, supposed to be on the 
boundary between Lushai and Manipur was adinirably suited for the 
camp and depot formed there in 1871-72; a large open pivce of sand and 
shingle on each side of the Tipai at its janction with the Barak atfording 
ample space for all requirements, This open space is no doubt part of 
the bed of the river, but in the cold season it is perfectly dry. The dis- 
advantage of the situation is that it is lw and immedi: ately surrounded 
by hills” rising to a height of 1,000 to 1,200 feet above the river, and 
every evening as the sun sank behind the western ranges fog and mist 
slowly settled down upon the camp, remaining till late each morning, 
The Noonjaibong range, on each side of which flows the Barak, ends 
here in a very narrow ridge, whose steep sides are almost entirely cover- 
ed with bamboos; and the banks both of the Barak and the Tipai are 
very rocky. The road from Tipai Mukh gradually ascends a spur of the 
Senvong hill, and on the way only a few glimpses of the Lushai hills 
are obtained at intervals; from a survey station, however, on the sum- 
mit, a must extended view presents itself, which I shall endeavour to 
describe as it appeared to us one afternoon in January 1872. Looking 
a little south of east, the first range is the spur ending abruptly in the 
hill of Paburchang with every shade of “verdure clad;” beyond this 
are the hixh peaks of the northern part of the Kholel range and the 
spurs of Burpinglong, in which the dark green foliage is broken and 
relieved in many places by the sandstone and red clay of which these 
hills are formed. In the distance is faintly seen the northern peak of 
the lofty Lungleng; south of these and above Paburchang the hill 
of Chepni appears brown and grey from the numerous jums* which 
cover its face and the long level sur, on which stood the village of Chepui, 
which had from this standpoint the appearance of being strongly stockaded ; 
an appearance, however, which is deceptive, and on a nearer approach it 
is found to be due to the small fences with which nearly every house is 
surrounded, Beyond Chepui bluff Surkling stands boldly out against 
the sky, and extending south from Surklang, Moothelen, and 
Lengteng, are lost to sight behind the higher portions of the Kholel 
range, on which is visible the site of Vonpilal’s great village, where still 
stands his tomb, a black speck on a long bare yellow ridge, forming a 
Jandmark for miles around. 
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The slopes of this range are much cut up by narrow spurs running 

down on either side to the Tipai. Looking down the valley of the Tipai 
the scene is closed by a lofty remarkably-shaped hiil, sloping gently east- 
wards, but terminating abruptly and precipitously on the west: this is 
known as Momrang, ‘The southern hills are hidden by the near range of 
Vanbong, a long level mass, with broad spurs, from which much of the 
forest has been cleared for the villages and jrons of the people, 
who, on Vonpilal’s death, removed thither from Kholel; but to 
the south-west and west Chelfil, Peak L, Noongvai, and Rengtipahar, 
stretch far away, range upon range, till lost in the golden haze of the 
afternoon sky. Just beneath the station on Senvong the road turns 
down a steep spur and soon finds itself once more in the depths of the 
lofty bamboo jungle which clothes the banks of the Tuibum, Between 
Mukh and the Tuibum, near the sites of old villages, many 
at limes and walnut and cinnamon trees were discovered, 
The camp on the Tnibum was in a low unhealthy situation, but 
the scarcity of water on the higher ground prevented the establishment of a 
Jarve camp and depét for stores anywhere but on the banks of this stream, 
The road between Tuibum and No, 8 camp crossed Paburchang and 
descended to the Tuitu: the banks of this little river are covered with 
bamboo, and a very tall, graceful, feathery reed. I may here mention 
that bamboos flourish in the neighbourhood of every stream till we cross 
the Moothelen range, after which the general levels are much higher and 
the bamboo is seldom met with. The path from the Tnitu ascended 
steeply through old jums, in which wild heliotrope, coxcomb, 
and other flowering weeds flourished in great luxuriance, Between 
Kholel and Chepui, the Tipai is still a big stream, flowing rapidly over, 
and between, immense rocky beulders; the path thence to the village of 
Chepui ascends through some gums, and then becomes very rocky and 
dithcult, precipitous masses of rock overhanging it, small streams and 
miniature waterfalls occuring many times during the asceut. 

The Chepui hill consists of three high peaks in a cluster, the 
northern slopes descending precipitously to the ‘Tipai; one spur is sent 
out. to the north, on whieh is built the village of Tingridum ; to the south- 
west and south, long level spurs extend; the longest runs due south for 
about 10 miles, where it joins the Lengteng range. rom Chepui 
we gota very fine near view of Surklang, Lengteng, Moothelen, and also of 
the Lungtul and Lungleng ranges. All these present features strikingly 
different from the western hills, being much more rozky and less covered 
with forest, long grass taking its place. Lungtul, which is perfectly 
aquare topped for some distance, presents the appearance of an almost 
perpendicular buttressed wall, the buttresses being represented by a few 
sharp steep spurs; trees appear only near the summit, and the rocks peep 
out through the grass in a series of regular horizontal strata, In Lung- 
Jeng, large and wooded spurs alternate with the steeper faces; in the 
latter the horizontal strata of rock are again visible; in Surklang, how- 
ever, these strata are more or less inclined, often lying nearly parallel 
to the general slope of the spurs and ridges. 
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This curious hill, or rather mass of large hills, the highest peak of 
which is nearly 7,000 feet, tossed about iu wild coufusion, would appear 
to have been thrown up during some great convulsion of nature. On 
the south-eastern spur of Surklang is the village of Taikum, which was 
destroyed on the 2Uth January 1871. From this village and the approach 
to it an extensive view over the eastern hills was obtained, some high 
mountains, towering far off on the horizon appearing to belong to 
Burma. On the nearer and lower ranges were many villages: those 
dependent on Poiboi, some of which, Mr. Edgar tells us, went over te 
Manipor. South of Kungnung onr way lay along the western grassy 
slopes of Moothclen, crossing two or three very rocky streams, and going 
over the saddle which connects it with Lenyteng, descended to the Tuignan, 
a very pleasant little stream, with a gravelly bed, ranning through a flat 
picee of ground, with an elevation of 2,500 feet, and cuvered with very 
fine forest trees. 

The country for the rest of the route was much more open, the soil 
was less fertile than heretofore, and on the grassy slopes the bracken 
abounded, The road between Tuignan and Sellam led up the side of 
the Lengteng hill and over a very high rocky precipice, down which a 
little stream dashed with force; a little further on, descending into the 
valley of the ‘Tuiva to the right of the path, a magnificent face of weather- 
beaten rock was visible, extending for about 100 yards, with a height of 
about 400 feet; on the other side of the Tuiva we came upon a large flat 
grassy patch of land of a similar character to many which we afterwards 
passed through or saw, but which we had not hitherto met with. 

The group of villages known as Sellam or Chelam, as some of 
the natives pronounced it, is built on the southern slopes of a range of 
high peaks, which, sing some 300 feet above the villages, protect 
them from the northerly winds, ‘The bleak sides of these hills are cover- 
ed with the stubble of old jums, blackened stumps still standing and 
huge trunks of trees lying about in all directions. The view looking 
south and east on a fine day, is magnificent; an endless sea of peaks 
stretching away as far as the eye can reach, lighted up by a thousand 
soft and delicate tints ; and nearly due south, distant some 14 miles as. 
the crow flies, Dilklang and Murklang towering above their fellows, like 
too giant warders, guard the entrance to Lalboora’s country. Between 
these and Chelam lie many deep valleys and many high ranges, the sides 
of which are cut up by numbcrless gloomy gorges and dark ravines. 
Very drear and threatening does this country look on a stormy day, and 
very cold was our camp at night and in the early morning often we 
went out to find the ground about us white with hoar frost; but during 
the day usnally the sn came out warm and bright, tempering the 
sharpness of the east wind. 

seyond this point we found ourselves in the land of pines, rhodo- 
Aendrons and oaks. The march from Chelam took us through Rahmung, 
a pretty little village perched on the very edge of an immense precipice, 
and thence through the grassy valley of the Dimkai up through the 
village of Tulcheng, aud so over a spur of Dilklang down to the valley 
of the Tuitao, here a tolerably wide stream flowing through a flat alluviab 
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valley; the path crossed and recrossed this stream several times for about 
5 miles when it commenced to climb the high hill of Murklang, crossing 
it nearly at its highest point at an elevation of 6.860 feet. The eastern 
face is very steep and precipitous throughout; the path by Enjow’s vill- 
age runs along the edge of a rocky precipice, clothed here and there 
with trees and grass, with a sheer descent of some thousand feet.  Be- 
neath nestles a small village, and. beyond is a broad and smiling valley, 
through which, far below, like a silver thread, the Tao winds its way. 
The beauty of the scene was heightened by the rhododendrons, which 
elothed the hill on each side of our path, and which were in their 
full glory of rich crimson blossoms, and by the tall pines which shed 
their sweet fragrance on our path as we descended the valley of Chumfai. 

This is the largest valley we saw, and is about 5 miles in length, 
and has an average width of about a mile; it has an elevation of 5,000 
feet, an the hills immediately surrounding it rise toa height of about 
1.200 feet above it, This valley seems once to have been a lake, and 
the process by which it has filled up seems to be described in the follow- 
ing words by Captain Pemberton in 1835, as that going on in the case of 
the Logtak luke in Manipur. “The bed begun very perceptibly to fill 
up from the deposits of silt from the surrvuniing heights, which : 
coutinually carricd into it; and, if this progress continue: 
will suflice to obliterate the lake.” “Major MeCulloch says: “since 
1835 the lake has very visibly filled up. There runs in the lake a range 
of low hills, the portions of which not covered with water form islands,” 
This was written many years ago and the process is still going on. These 
words might have been written of the Chumfai valley which is still 
swampy in places, and the surface of which is dotted over with low hills 
covered with leafy. trees, now apparently isolated, but which evidently 
at one time were the peaks of alow range similar to that existing in the 
Logtak lake. A small stream meanders through the Chumfai valley. 

From Chonchim, and the heights west and sonth of the valley a 
good view is obtained of the sarrounding country, that to the south and 
west is very dificult to make out, being broken and confused, and not 
presenting the parallel appearance of the northern ranges; the various 
peaks of the latter are also very difficult of recognition from these 
points of view, 

The word tui” will have been observed to occur frequently in the 
names of rivers. This word means “water” generally. Mr Edgar 
tells us that Zuito means the © sitting water,” in reference to the 
comparatively level course of that stream, T was unable to find out the 
meaning of the names of other rivers or streams. 

At the foot of the hills and low down in the ravines we find 
usnally plenty of water. but on the higher rang>s near the tops of the 
ridzes the water supply is very small, even in the neighbourhood of 
large villages, as the Lushais do not mind going long distances to feteh 
it;and as they seldom bathe, they do not require very much, In endea- 
vouring to improve the water supply in the neighbourhood of our camps 
by divsing wells, &e, [ was mueh struck by f finding near the villages 
two streams of water, one tolerably clear and bright, with small pools 
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formed here and there, the other nearly stagnant, moving slowly throught 
a inass of rank weeds and putrid soil; in) one phice thiy sluggish stream 
was itly stoekaded ow the side furthest from the village. I think 
this arrangement may be part of their system of sanitation, and account 
for the ubscnce from their villages and immediate neizhbourhood of 
those nnyleasantnesses which are so confmon in all the villages IT have 
seen in the Himalayas and elsewhere. If ihis is so, the Lushais have dis- 
covered the principle so stronzly insisted on by advocates of the sewage 
manure system at home, that sewage floated on to any svil is speedily 
deprived of any unpleasant odou 

T have said that the country is Tess densely clad with jungle and 
bamboo serub as we go east, and from what I saw of the Chin hills from 
the Chindwin and Tndin, imagine that they are more open on the 
higher slopes Tha the country above deseribed. 

The principal trees on the lower slopes ¢ hamboos, India rubber, 
endless varieties of the mountain ash, the ilex and a tree known in 
Assan_as the ages; Wlso several surcies of oak trees, with fir and 
rhododendvon on the higher ranges. We were there before the season 
of flowers, but blackberriag, staavberries, violets, and several of the 
common English wild fluwers had begua to show themselves, and in the 
woods the scarlet rhodddendron, and a species of dak (Buteay were in 
Dlossem., ‘The oaks were hing avith streamers of grey moss, and the 
trunks and branches tovered with small ferns and orchids, of which there 
are a great variety. Ginnamou, wild ginger and other roots are to 
be fonnil: 

Some of the ereepers which swing from tree to tree all through 
these forests contain good clear water, about half a pint of which can be 
obtained by cutting out, by two clean sharp cuts, a picce two yards long, 
but the water does not come unless a picce of the creeper is cat right out, 
the air sceming to stop the flow if the plant is simply cut through. 

The country is healthy and the climate from December to the end of 
February delightful on the hills; there may be a little rain and hear 
~ In the valleys the nights and mornings ave chill from 
the mists settling down on them, making trees and herbage damp and 
dripping, 

‘These mists as a rule form only in the bottom of the valleys, and from 
the higher ranges they look ve beautiful, like a sea of the softest wool, 
stretching away for iniles, marking out cach spur and ravine on the 
mountain sides like well-defined sea shores, ‘The peaks of the low 
nges stand up like little wooded islands, while currents of air below 
dash the mist against steep out-running spurs like mimic breakers against 
some bold headlands, The hills extend fia away, rising range upon 
range, purple and blue, till the sun rising above some huge bluff, lights 
up the mountain sides with the most brilliant tints of orange and green, 
and changes the cold blue of the clandy sea beneath into all the varied 
and delicate tints of mother-of-pearl, while over all hangs the clear lilac 
and gold of the morning sky. 

This cloud effect is not peculiar to the Lushai hills but may be 
observed all vver our north-east frontier, It frequently proves very useful 
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to surveyors ; for often in the garish light of day with scarce a shadow 
even to throw any feature into relief, the ranges and spurs get so mixed 
up that it is diflicult to determine the courses of the valleys or the 
separation of the ridges, but the cloudy sea follows each outline of the 
spurs, and when the surveyor sees what looks like a long arm of the sea 
running back into the hills there he may be sure lies a large valley. 
By these means I have often solved some topographical problem from a 
distant peak, which could not otherwise have been settled except by a 
toilsome journey of a couple of days at least. 

Captain Lewin says that the Lushais when sleeping under trees at 
night carefully notch them with upward nicks with their daox,and at dawn 
notch the tree downwards; by the upward notching the dew which 
falls during the night is absorbed by the leaves and does not drip on to 
the sleepers ; but it is necessury to reverse these nicks in the morning 
in order to appease the wood spirits. 

The Lushais are great hunters; “every thing” as Captain Badgley 
says “that runs or flies is game with them, from an elephant to a tield 
rat, from a hornbill to a wagtail.” Game is plentiful judging by the 
numbers of heads we saw in front of the houses. We are told that the 
animals found in these hills are, elephant, two-horned rhinoceros, tiger, 
leopard, sambur, hogdeer, metna, bear, pig, and monkey. The last is the 
huluk or howling monkey, blackfaced, grey whiskered, black bodied, 
aud tuilless, with very long arms, and of great agility. They are easily 
tanred if caught young and are exceedingly affectionate and docile. In 
the forests they are very noisy, their cry beginning with a yelp and ending 
with a series of jackal-like howls. Among the skulls of birds we saw 
cranes and hornbills; jungle fowl, partridges, chir, and black and argus 
pheasants are also met with. In the rivers aro mahsir aud a small 
silurus called in the north-west “sol.” The Lushais use nets, and also 
poison the water with the juice of a plant which kills the fish without 
spoiling it as food; they also build dams and fishing weirs. At Tipni 
Mukh some officers were very successful with spoon bait, one of them, 
Captain Couksley, landing in one afternoon 5 fish weighing in all 82 Ibs; 
the largest turning the scale at 214 tbs. Another day two officers lauded 
between them 92 tbs. weight of fish. 

The Lushais with whom we became acquainted during our journey- 
ings belonged to three different tribes, the Lushais, Paités or Soktés, 
and Pois, The latter are rather taller and of a fairer complexion than 
the ordinary run of hillmen, but the principal distinguishing characteristic 
between the three tribes is the mode in which they dress their hair. 

The Lushai parts his hair in the middle, and braiding it smoothly 
on each side of the face, binds it in a knot on the nape of the neck, 
secured by large copper or steel hair-pins ; the Sokté does not part it at 
all, but wears it short and standing out like flames round the forehead, 
which is generally rather high and round ; sometimes the hair is twisted 
into a little tail at the back. The Pvi parts his hair at the back of the 
head from ear to ear, all above this line being drawn upwards and for- 
wards, bound in a high double knot on the forehead and fastened by a 
small ivory or bone comb, generally ornamented with some little design 
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‘in red; but all the hair below the parting is allowed to hang in 
wavy eur Is over the back and shoulders (see Fig. 1). ., 

: Sone-Pois once, in camp, were watching agikh. sepoy performing 
his toilet, and seeing that previous to putting op his farban, he bound 
his long hair into a ‘knot on the top of his head, tying ane end of the 
turban into it, they at once hailed him as a Poi aiyl a brother. ~ Bearing 

sin mind these distinctions the following descriptipn applies to all, pre- 
uising that the only women we saw were Lushaisz 

Both the men and the women are well made, ‘and very muscular ; 
the averaye height of the former appeared to be about five feet six 
inches, aud of the women five feet four 4nches. The men are all sturdy 
fellows, thicksot ag to the neck andj shoulders, body light and active, 
arms and legs musaular and well developed, their arms “generally long 
in proportion to their bodies. 

Their complexion comprises every shade ot how; and their features 
vary considerably ; the generality, however, possessing flat retroussé 
noses with wide nostrils, thick lips, and small almond-shaped eyes. 
Awong the Lushais though and especially among those related to the 
reigning families, some vf whom were even handsome, we met with a 
much more refined type, the nose being thin and aguiline with small 
nostrils, the lips thin and month small. In all, however, the cheek 
bones were high and prominent, the face broad and remarkable for an 
almost entire absence of beard or moustache; even a slight moustache 
and small tuft of hair on the chin being the exception rather than 
the rule. 

The expression of many was bright and intelligent, and they shewed 
a wonderful aptitude for quickly understanding anything new and won- 
derful which they saw during their visits to our camp. Not the least 
astonishing proof of this was the sharpness they displayed in under- 
standing at a glance the intention of a pencil sketch, I showed a 
sketch to some Lushais one day, and it pleased them so much that one 
went away and returned with the skulls of a decr and a pig, and a live 
hen, all of which he requested me to draw, which I did; and the lookers 
on pointed out, on the models, each part a3 it-was delineated, even to 
some discolorations on the skulls,-which T indicated by a Jittle shading, 
Their goneral expression of wonder is “ Amukelt oh”, which they repeat 
to each other over and over ayain, when puything more astonishing 
than:usnal excites their interest.“ 

'Tbeir dvess consists only of one large homespun sheet of cotton 
cloth, passed round the, body under the right jarmw, which is thus left 
free, the two ends. being thrown in opposite directions over the left 
shoulder, where they are secured by a strap ‘of tiger or other skin, 
supporting a bay in which is carried a knife, a dao, tobacco, flint, steel, 
and other little necessaries. ‘The articles contained -in this bag are 
protegted from the rain by a Kind of shield, Anale of tiger, bear, or gout 
skin; the latter, with the long hair pendaae strongly resembling a 
Highland sporran. ‘Fhis shiold is fastened at: each ond of the strep, 
and gan be casily remgved at will (see Fi ig, 2 E 
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The cloth is generally greyish white with a dark blue stripe running 
through it ; but sometimes it is dark blue, with a few stripes of white 
yellow, or red, or all three interwoven into it. Occasionally we met a 
young man, apparently a Lushai exquisite, who wore both the white 
and blue cloths, arranged with no little taste. A few tartans have 
found their way among the Lushais, but these have been procured through 
Manipur or Cachar. 

‘The men wear necklaces of colored beads, or of amber, which are 
worn in large cylindrical beads. We saw very few of the latter and 
those only on people apparently of some importance. A large tiger’s 
tooth mounted in silver, and suspended round the neck by a thread, is 
much prized, and has, I believe, some special virtue as a charm. A 
Jarge red stone, suspended by a string, often forms an ornament for the 
ear, but a bunch of small brilliant feathers, or 1 small tuft of goat's hair, 
dyed crimson or blue, and passed through a hole in the lobe of the ear 
seemed to be the favourite ornament of that organ. AMuntris and 
certain other headmen are allowed to wear a tuft of feathers in the knots 
of their hair (see Darpoug, Fig. 2). 

The women we saw seemed to disdain these ornaments, but some 

of them distended the lobes of their ears by a small thick circular disc 
of ivory, wood, or white baked clay. They wear a small strip of cloth 
18 inches deep, passed round the waist, and over this a cloth of dark 
blue wrapped carefully about them, in which they carry their young 
children on their backs. 
‘ Their mode of dressing their hair is exceedingly pretty; it is 
braided smouthly over the forehead and plaited at the sides, the plaits 
being passed round the back of the head and over the top in the manner 
of a coronet (see Fig. 3), 

Men, women, and children, from the age at which they can hold a 
pipe, sinoke almost incessantly. The men’s pipes are made sometimes of 
brass, rudely ornamented, but generally of a piece of bamboo lined with 
copper or iron ; a very fine bamboo being let in near the knot as a mouth- 
piece ; occasionally they let a copper coin into the bottom of their pipes. 

The bowl of the women’s pipe is of clay, and is fittad with a bamboo 
receptacle for water (Fig 3), which becoming impregnated with the fumes 
of the smoke and the oil of the tobacco, is afterwards carried about by the 
men in small gourds or bamboo tubes, aud sipped from time to time, 
being kept in the mouth for a short time before spitting it out. This 
tobacco water is looked upon as a great luxury, and whena Lushai meets 
a friend, he offers it to him, as a mark of courtesy, as civilized old 
gentlemen used formerly to exchange snuff bexes, ‘This is also the case 
among the Chins. When we met the ‘Tashons at Indin, I told Major 
Raikes of this custom and drew a picture of a woman's pipe. He was 

inclined to look upon this as a traveller’s tale, but, strange to say, next 
day on the march we came up with a party of tame Chins and a woman 
was smoking one of these very pipes and told Major Raikes that the vil 
was used ns above. 

The Lushais are mighty hunters, as they are great caters of flesh, 

and their supplies depend a good deal upon the success of their huuting 
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excursions. Tt is only within the last fifteen ycars, or thereabouts, 
that they have learnt the use of fire-arms, but now they possess a large 
number of muskets, most of which are old flint-locks of English manu- 
facture, bearing the Tower mark of various dates, some as far back as 
the middle of last century. The stocks of these are highly varnished 
and ornamented with red paint. 

Their other arms are bows made of bamboo, with which poisoned 
arrows are used. These, however, I believe, are not much used now, 
having given way to the superior claims of powder and shot. Spears of 
various shapes and lengths they obtain from Manipur, Cachar, and 
elsewhere. ‘The dao is a triangular blade of about 12 inches long fitted 
into a wooden handle. The edge is sharpened for cutting, and the broad 
end is employed for digging. This, besides being used as a weapon of 
offence, is also the agricultural implement with which most of their 
juming operations are performed. 

A long-bladed two-handed Burmese knife, slung over the shoulder 
is carried by some with an air of superiority. Small bamboo quivers, 
full of panyjis, ¢. e. small pointed stakes, of hardened bamboo, are in 
time of war attached to their bags. These panjis are stuck in the ground 
along the path in escaping from a pursuer, oralong theapproach toa village, 
andare capable of inflicting very nasty wounds in bare f et, and will even 
penetrate thick leather shoes. 

Formerly the Lushais nsed to obtain gunpowder from Cachar and 
Chittagong. Owing to the increased vigilance of the authorities in these 
districts, they are now obliged to manufacture it for themselves, Sulphur 
they get from Burma; the saltpetre they obtain from heaps of manure 
collected in large funnel-shaped baskets which hang up ontside the 
houses, This manure is strongly impregnated with urine, and the 
liquid draining through into receptacles beneath is afterwards evaporated, 
and crystals of saltpetre are obtained. 

Their powder is very weak, but what is lacking in quality they make 
up in quantity, abcut four fingers, or six drachms, being the usnal 
charge. The bullets are generally bits of iron or lead hammered 
into shape. 

Their powder flasks are made from metna horns, polished and 
ornamented with little bands of red cane-work, and sometimes inlaid 
with silver; the priming powder is carricd in a very small horn. ‘The 
Lushais rave, or had, very little idea of money. 

While at our camp, No. 9, we were fr equently visited by large 
numbers of Lushais from Chepni and Tingridam, bringing in fowls, 
yams, and eggs for barter, the articles most. coveted in exchane being 
cloth and salt, One day a coolic having no use for his money and being 
no doubt utterly tired of his monotonous commissariat fare, and small 
change being scarce, gave ove rupec for a fowl, which thencefor rth was 
established by the Lushais as the standard price, though, of the actual 
value of the rupee they were entirely ignorant, appreciating more highly 
a few copper coins. A few sepoys who had a supply ot the latter, took 
advantage of it to buy back at about a sixth of their value the rupees 
which the Lushais had previously received from the officers, 
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A Unshai village is generally situated on or near the top of some 
high hill or ridge. Those we saw were seldom built on the highest part 
but a little way down the slope, apparently for protection against 
high winds. The Chin villages are also on the slopes apparently, 
he houses are constructed on one uniform plan ; they are all gable- 
ended and raised some three or four feet from the ground, The frame- 
work is of timber, very strong, the walls and floor being of bamboo 
matting, and the roof thatched with grass, caue leaves, or with a pali- 
ated leaf common in the hills. 

The houses are usually abont 18 feet long by 12 wide, and in front 
is a large verandah, fitted with hollow basins scooped out of tree trunks, 
in which rice is husked with long wooden pestles. 

At the back of the honse is another small enclosed verandah, which 
serves as a sort of store room. ‘Fhe interior of the house is fitted with a 
large hearth of mud or flat stones, over which is suspended a large square 
wooden framework on which trays of grain, herbs, &c., are dried, bacon 
cured, ke. On one side of the fire-place is a small raised sleeping place. 

The doors are blocked up at the bottom with small logs, for a 
height of about two feet. This, J was told, was with a view to keep 
the small children in, and the pigs out. A small circular hole affords 
entrance to the domestic fowls; and small cages constructed just under 
the eaves are the abode of fowls and pigeons at night. ‘The door itself 
is a close bambvo hurdle, sliding backwards and forwards inside on a 
couple of bamboos, which act as guides. 

Some houses have windows, which are closed externally by shutters 
of a similar constrnetion to the doors, The front of the house is covered 
with skulls of the antler deer, metna, bears, leopards, &c., all smoked to 
a dark brown colour. Feathers of various birds are also stuck into the 
interstices of the wall. The chief’s house is of similar construction, 
but much larger, being about 40 yards long, by ten wide, and is divided 
within into one large hall, and two or three sleeping rooms opening on 
to a passage ruuning the whole length of the building. It has, generally 
in front a large level open space, and from this the streets radiate in all 
directious, following the spurs or slopes of the hill. 

The village is enclosed in a stiff timber stockade, excellently con- 
structed on the most approved principles, with a ditch and banquettes 
in rear and loop-holed. The entrance is through a passage of strong 
timbers, and defended by a thick door or gate. ‘The village of Tul- 
cheng was surrounded by a very strong stockade, defended against 
escalade by a hedge of brushwood running all along the top in 
which were firmly secured bamboo stakes inclining outwards and down+ 
wards, The entrances were strong gates made of thick planks each cut 
out of one tree, with a Isrge projecting piece left at the back through 
which a securing bar is passed, each plank pivotting at the top and bot- 
tom in a strong frame-work of timber. In some places the construction 
of the gate is ingenious, thongh it is not uncommon among our hill tribes 
on the north-east frontier. It consists of several thick uprights which 
swing freely from a horizontal bar passing through their upper ends. 
These cau be easily pushed aside to admit of egress or ingress, at the 
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same time they are quickly seeured on the inside by dropping a 
horizontal bar across them about a foot from the ground, 

Sinall well protected Jook-outs are erected at the angles of the 
stockade, commanding the approaches to the village outside the fencing. 
‘Timber platforms surrounded by posts each crowned with the skull of 
some animal mark the spot “ where the rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep.” Inside also, these resting places are marked by a small raised 
mound of earth or a pile of stones and a few skulls, usually near the 
house of the deceased. Outside every house is a small raised platform in 
which the Lushais assemble in groups tu smoke and chat. 

In all villages is a large barn-like building raised similarly to the 
houses but partially open at the sides, witha square sunk fire-place in 
the middle; this is the house of assembly, where the affairs of the vil- 
lago, arrangements for raids, ke, are discussed, aud travellers put up for 
the night. 

Villages only remain in one place a few ycars, four or five, when the 
available juming land around is used up, ‘This land does not recover 
itself for cight years, Captain Lewin says, though some hillmen have 
said thnt three or four are sufficient for gronnd to lie fallow, 

The Lusbais manufacture a kind of wine, from fermented rice and 

vater ; something else being added from the jungle, a leaf or root. These 
ingr edients ave pluced i ina lars clay jar and pressed down for several 
days when the wine is fit to drink, In one village we saw the wine 
being sucked through a long reed which was passed from mcuth to 
to mouth, but further south we found a kind of syphon made by joining 
a couple of reeds together at an angle of 45° by means of a piece of 
Judia rubber: this is used in drawing off the wine from the jars. 

The Lushais like all other north-east frontier tribes are very clever at 
Dasket work, making baskets of all sorts, of cane or bamboo, from small and 
reilly tasteful ones for holding small articles indoors, up to deep large 
baskets with conical lids and ‘little feet in which are carried loads of all 
sorts. ‘hese are carried on the back, a small cane band passing round 
them, aud through the ends of a litle wooden yoke resting on the 
shoulders and so over the forehead. 

The domestic animals found in Lushai villages are the gyal or 
metna, w very handsome bovine animal with broad forehead, mild 
eyes and fine horns. “The tame and wild gyal are exactly alike in 
appearance and they often inter-breed. The tame gyals are very gen- 
tle and harmless. T hey are allowed to roam in the jungle all day and 
return at night of their own accord, when they are allowed to lick rock 
salt of which they are passionately fond, No ceremony of any import- 
ance can be performed without killing a gyal and eating the meat. It 
is a curious fact that a Lushai whose pals ite is generally not of a fastidi- 
ous order looks upon milk as quite unfit for consumption, and conse- 
quently the gva/s are not milked: they give a very rich milk [ believe, 
though small in quantity, ‘The skin of “the gyt is used for making 
shields and drums.” ‘The Lushais also have goat 


remarkable for their 
long, white hair, pigs which are fattened toa great size, fowls, aud also dogs. 
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Near the villages we found various kinds of traps; some formed by 
bending down a strong sapling or bamboo as a spring, which jerks the 
animal high into the air suspending it by one foot. A trap for tigers 
is arough cave of logs, open at both ends, the top of which is composed of 
several large trunks of trees so arranged as to fall and crash any animal 
passing through the cage. Lushais are also very skilful in making small 

rat traps and snares for birds. 

A jum, ov field, is merely a piece of ground on the hill side cleared 
thns:—a convenient picce being chosen, the undergrowth of shrubs and 
creepers is cut, and all, except the largest trees, felled ; the fallen jungle 
is then left to dry so that it may be fired when the proper season comes, 
Great caution is exercised in firing the jwms to prevent the flames 
spreading, as at this season of the year the surrounding jungle is very 
dry. When fired, all the felled jungle is reduced to ashes, the unburnt 
trees are left lying on the ground and help to keep the soil from being 
washed down by the rain, The soil also is thoroughly burned for a 
couple of inches, and this svil being mixed with the ashes forms a kind 
of manure and fits the ground for the reception of the seed. Sewing 
takes place at the commencement of the rains. [f the sowers get thorongh- 
jy sonked during the first operation, it is regarded as the happiest omen. 
Baskets of mixed seeds of cotton, rice, melons, pumpkins, yams, &e., are 
carried by the sowers, anda handfal thrown into little square holes 
made with the broad end of the duo. 

During the rains the women of the different villages assist each 
other in weeding the crops, The first thing to ripen is Indian corn, in 
the end of July ; after, in order, melons and vegetables, lastly rice and 
other grain in September. Small houses, six feet from the ground are 
erected in the jams and are oceupied, during the ripening of the crops 
by men whose bnsiness it is to protect the crops from monkeys, jungle 
fowl, &c. The rice having been cut and beaten outis stored in granaries 
fenced about with strony logs. Like the people of “Hammelin town” 
the Lushais are frequently visited by immense mumbers of rats, which 
over-run everything, leaving ruin and devastation behind them. 

Small gardens are frequent in the villages, in which are cultivated 
yams, tobacco, pepper, beans of various sorts, herbs, and plauts giving 
an indigo dye. In carrying loads, or cutting jungle, the Lushais work to 
a continuons ery of ** Haw-Haw” uttered in measured time by all. 

Their musical instruments are few and simple; a drum of stretched 
deerskin, and a curious instrument formed from a gourd, the neck of which 
is furnished with a reed mouth-piece. Into the gourd seven reed pipes 
each having one hole stop, are inserted in two rows, the junction of reed 
and gourd being rendered air tight by a stopping of India rubber. The 
simple music produced is that of a few notes of a harmonium played 

“low and softly. Another instrument is a single reed pipe, and they have 
gongs of various sizes. The men and boys whistle through their fingers 
with great power. Their songs are low monotonous chants. 

Lushais are unable to swim or manage a boat. They seem to have 
few diseascs and only one man did we see marked with smallpox. 
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They work a little in iron, A rough but ingenious forge common in 
Bengal and Assan is found in all their villages. It consists of a couple 
of wooden cylinders about two feet high and eight or nine inches in 
diameter each furnished with 9 wooden piston, feathers being fastened 
to the latter as a stuffing to prevent the escape of air, These cylinders 
are placed upright in the ground being buried to a certain depth. A 
small fire-place is constructed in front and two thin bamboos communi- 
cate under ground between this and the cylinders. The forge is worked 
by a man holding the pistons, one in each hand, and moving them alter- 
nately, thus keeping up a constant supply of air to the charcoal fire. 

Our march through the country not being a peaceful one we had no 
opportunity of observing any of their religious, marriage or funeral 
ceremonies. However, the following extracts from the Pioneer which 
profess to be written by one personally acquainted with his subject and 
who has evidently thoroughly studied Captain Lewin’s work on the 
“Chittagong Hill Tracts” may throw some light on these points. 

“Each village has its chief or Lal, which is a hereditary title though 
I have known instances of self-made chiefs. ‘he chief’s house is gener- 
ally in the centre of the village and much larger than the other houses, 
His position is curions: no outward respect of any kind is paid to him, 
his house is free to all the villagers. On one occasion I remember see- 
ing a young fellow early one morning go to his chief, who was sleeping 
off the effects of heavy potations of rice-beer overnight, give him a kick 
and tell him to get up, and no notice was taken of it. On the other 
hand the village furnishes the chief with everything: he gets as his 
share of all animals killed one hind-leg and a portion of the entrails. 
His jums are all cut for him and his rice gathered in. On the war-path 
his word is absolute and death is the punishment for any disobedience 
of his orders. The chief’s house is a harbour of refuge for all crimi- 
nals, the only penalty being that the person doing so becomes the chiet’s 
slave for life. Whenua chief's son grows up his father generally first 
finds him a wife, andthen sets him up with a certain number of his 
villagers and he starts life for himself in a fresh village. 

“The Lushais male and female are very unclean in their habits. A 
bath is an unknown luxury. ‘They are also very dirty feeders. They 
eat meat even in a putrid state, and the whole carcass of any dead or 
killed animal is eaten entrails and all. I know of no living animal that 
they won't eat. One recherché dish of theirs is a puppy who is allowed 
to eat his full of rice, and is then killed and eaten, rice-stutfing and all. 
‘The men and women are great drinkers, They make two kinds of 
liquors, one a sort of beer made from rice which is very good, and 
another a spirit which is very strong and nasty. Scarcely a day goes 
by that drinking does not take place in the chief's house. Both sexes 
are also inveterate smokers: their tobacco is poor stuff and evidently. 
not indigenous, as it is known as bay-plo—foreign drug. ‘The men 
smoke from a common bowl made from bamboo with a long bamboo 
stem. ‘The women’s pipes are more elaborate, being fixed on to a small 
reservoir into which the juice drops. This juice is poured out after- 
wards into a small gourd and is taken in sips by the men. The custom 
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js, if you wish to be courteous or friendly to your neighbour or acquain- 
tance; you ask him if he will have tui bur. On his accepting he pours 
a few drops into his mouth, keeping them between his lower teeth and 
the back of His tongue (the idea is that this juice kills the tartar on the 
teeth), and after a few minutes spits them out. 

“Crime is very rare. Adultery is almost unknown, the punishment 
for the offence being either the death of the woman or the multilation 
of nose or en. The co-respondent in these cases gets off free. The 
husband inflicts the punishment on his wife. heft cases are of rare 
occurrence, and ai‘e settled generally by the chief who imposes a fine. 

“ Marriage is entirely a civil contract among the Lushais and can be 
dissolved by either party. A woman on leaving her husband takes 
with her only what she brought originally from her father’s house. 1f 
a young man takes a fancy toa girl and wishes to marry, he informs 
his father, who sets about negotiations with the girl's parents, aided by 
two old councillors, who are called pillai, and who do all the talking 
and fix the amount demanded. ‘Ihe parents of the girl generally com- 
mence by asking a great deal, but eventually a settlement is made, the 
price being in ordinary cases a gun, valued at Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and a 
pig or fowls. On the price being paid the pig is killed, and several big 
jars of rice-beer are brewed and feasting and dancing take place. On 
the second day the bride goes to her hushaud’s house and they are man 
and wife. It may happen that a father, tempted by a high offer, gives 
his daughter in marriage to someone she does not like. In this case 
she runs away from her husband and is not thought wrong for doing so, 
but her father has to return the price paid for his daughter and she is 
free to marry again. Very lengthened periods elapse sometimes before 
the price of the bride is paid by the husband, and I mention as an in- 
stance an old friend of mine, Shyaltonga by name, who is the father of 
eight children and who only paid the remainder of his wife’s purchase a 
very short time ago on receiving a large reward from me for services 
rendered as a guide. 

“ Women are held in much consideration among the Lushais, and 
they have much influence and are consulted on all matters. Yet upon 
them falls all the heavy bodily burden of fetching water, hewing wood, 
bringing food from the jams, cooking, brewing liquor and spinning, 
The Lushais are not prolitic as a race, and seldom have more than three 
or four children. They suckle their children for a great length of time— 
up to three and four years of age. One peculiarity I have noticed, wz, 
that a mother gives her child rice two or three days after birth, a thing 
I have never known among any other natives of India. She chews the 
rice in her mouth and puts it into the child’s mouth with her tongue. 

“ Just before entering every Lushai village one sees groups of machans 
made of hewed logs and alongside them upright poles covered with 
heads of pigs, deer, gyu/ and other animals. These are the burial- 
grounds, When anyone falls ill and seems likely to die the pui-thiem,* 
literally the great-knower (we should call him sorcerer) is called in, and 
as he may direct, a gyal, pig, goat or dog is killed and feasted on, a slight 


. ‘The Lushais call all our doctors puithicn, 
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portion being given to the sick man who may or may not recover. In the 
event of a goat being the animal killed,a small portion of its skin with hair 
attached is tied round the sick person’s neck. Ifthe sick person dies 
all the relatives are called in, and according to the family’s means pigs, 
&c., are killed and all friends and relatives are feasted. Quantities of 
liquor are drunk, and the next day the body is buried in the ground. 
Ifa male, with the corpse is placed his pipe, his knife, dagger or spear, 
and in all cases cooked rice and a sinall quantity of riee-beer are placed 
by the side of the body. In some cases, such as when the father of 2 
family dies, the corpse is dressed in a fine cloth and propped up in the 
presence of all the friends and relatives, food is placed in front of him 
and a pipe is placed between his teeth, and he is addressed thus: “ Eat 
and drink. You have a long journey before you,” 

“When a chief or his son dies the ceremony is, of course more im- 
posing. When a large and powerful Syloo chief died some years ago 60 
gues were slaughtered by his relatives and friends, and the feasting 
and drinking lasted for several months. On one occasion I myself, when 
visiting the Howlong chief, Sayipuia, witnessed the funeral rites of his 
son, a boy about ten years of age who had been dead for more than 
amonth. I was invited into his house as 1 had known the boy 
well, and this is what I saw:—in the centre of the room was a 
cottin roughly hewed out of a tree in which the corpse lay. The top had 
been plastered with mud to make it air-tight and from the bottem of 
the coffin through the floor of the honse ran a large bamboo tube 
which was buried deep in the ground. By the coffin was a gun, and 
close to it sat the poor mother weeping and calling on her son by name. 
At times she would turn to me and say: “Brother, you knew my son 
and he called you father, and now he is dead.” T was much affected, 
and according to custom I purchased a goat and killed it in honour of 
the dead, ‘To continue, however. The corpse was kept in this coffin 
in the house for five months, during which time Sayipuia never left his 
house, never ate rice or meat. At the end of the five months the bones 
were taken ont and removed to the family burial-ground. The Shendus, 
from what little we saw of their country during the last expedition. have 
more elaborate burial-grounds, The graves are lined with huge slubs of 
stone, and slabs are also erected over the tomb; and on one oce: 
in addition to the skulls of animals, two human skulls were seen fas 
on poles over the temb. When JTowsata’s tomb was opened ont by us 
after burning his village during the late expedition, by his side was laid 
Lieutenant Stewart's gun, the chief's pipe, knife, a bottle of liquor and 
a small head-dress made of the tail feather of the bhinray bird. 

“The Lushais as a race may be said to be free from any infections 
diseases, They suffer from remittent fever, boils and inflammation of 
the bowels brought on from over-eating and over-drinking. They, in the 
year 1861, brought back cholera with them from a raid they Sel in 
British territory, and thus spread the greatest terror among them, many 
of them, Iam told, blowing ont their brains on the first appearance of 
the disease showing itself. They named cholera vay-dam-loh (foreign 
sickness). In the same way they once caught small-pox in the Kassa- 
long bazar in 1860. 
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“A very curious fact is that the Lushais have absolutely no know- 
ledge af any drug or medicine in any form whatever. This [look upon 
as most extraordinary, and [have never heard of any other tribe, however 
savage it may be, without any knowledge of such. The Chakmas, 
Mughs and 'Tipperahs, who though to a certain extent civilized, still 
have the sume mode of life as the Lashais and all have their drugs, A 
great many of the Lushais have, of course, heard of our incdicines, and 
the result is that, when visiting their villages, old men and maidens, 
young men and old women and children with various ailments are 
Drought to me to be doctored. Trestrict myself to cases of fever, and 
it is simply marvellous the effect of a few grains of quinine on them. 
T have effected a few simple cures with the aid of quinine, chlorodyne 
and essence of ginger, but the climax in my doctoring capabilities was 
reached when a hushand brought his wife to me and solemnly assured 
me that her accouchement was already two months overdue, and could 
T give any drng that would make up for lost time? I saw at a glance 
that the poor woman was suffering from drepsy, but looked very wise 
and suggested that perhaps the cares of his family, coupled with the 
scarcity of rive, had interfered with his powers of calculation. As I am 
writing this I have with some difficulty persuaded an old Lushai friend 
of mine tu bring in his daughter to be operated on by our medical officer 
here. The woman is suffering from a cancerous tumor on the back of 
the head which is necessarily very painful, and she has with great 
courage given herself entirely into my hands, though I told her she 
would suffer pain and have to be lanced. I am glad to say the operation 
has been most successful. 

“The Lushais have in every village one or more blacksmiths, the 
thir-leng, who is a man of some importance : he receives certain tribute 
of rice and other produce for his work. Close to the za/buk a small 
shed is generally found, and in this is the forge, which is very simple but 
at the sume time effective. It consists of two up-right hollow bamboos 
about six inches in diameter which are placed in the ground ; into these 
two rammers made of bird’s feathers, with handles attached, when pulled 
up and down act as bellows on the channel made at the foot of the bam- 
boos (see page 28). The Lushais have learnt all they know of blacksmith’s 
work from Bengali captives an the trade has been hauded down. They cau 
repair the locks of guns, can make spears, duos and knives, and J have 
heard, though I cannot vouch for the accuracy of it, that they have 
been known to turn a Snider rifle into a flint-lock. Brass they can also 
work slightly in, the stems of all the women’s pipes being made of an 
ornamental pattern in brass, also the handles of knives. Then, again, 
the bowls of the men’s bamboo pipes are often lined with copper made 
from pice procured in the basur. 

“The Lushai’s kuowledze of pottery is confined to making cooking 
pots and huge big vessels for making rice-beer. They are made of a 
Dlackish clay and are very strong and rarely break. The liquor vessels 
are made nearly an inch thick and about two feet in height. They have 
wooden platters for their food and wooden or bamboo spoons. ‘they 
make all kinds of very fine basket work with split cane and bambvo, 
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and are very ingenious in making devices, It is astonishing what a 
complete feature in the life of all the Chittagong hill tribes the bamboo 
is as well as the cane. T may mention here a few of their uses. First, 
the houses are nearly all bamboo, the roof being of cane leaves ; the 
water is fetched by the women from their springs in hollow bamboos ; 
from bamboo they make spoons, rice-sifting baskets, baskets to carry 
loads, baskets to hold their household goods. baskets to hold fowls ; they 
use bamboo root to make handles for their davs; when in the jungle 
they even cook their rice in green bamboos ; and last, but not least, 
they eat the bamboo shoots, and very delicious they are. 

“The Lushais give to the name of the Creator the word Pathien, who 
is supreme. After him comes Khua-Vang, who carries out the Pathien’s 
orders and appears on earth at certain times. I give a story of the 
appearance of Khua-Vang as it was told me by a Lushai. He was sit- 
ting drinking in the chief's house and found he could not get drunk, 
which perplexed him. On returning to his house he saw a man whom 
he knew to be Khua-Vang by his enormcus stature. He addressed him 
in fear and trembling but received no answer, and as he watched him 
Khua-Vang became smaller and smaller till he dwindled into space, 
Soon after this his village was raided and an enormons number of cap- 
tives taken, men and women slaughtered, and the chief's power com- 
pletely broken, The Lushais further believe that besides the Deity the 
sun and moon are gods and that the worship of them is agreeable to the 
Deity. Their ideas of an after-world are very quaint, There sre two 
abodes, the Picl Ral abode and the Mi-thi-Khau (people-dead-village), 
These two are separated by the big river Piel, from which Piel Ral takes 
its name. Piel Ral answers to our heaven, and no one from either 
abode can cross the river. Mighty hunters and great warriors only go 
to Piel Ral, where they live at case and have no labour of any kind: 
they hunt and enjoy themselves. No woman can go to Piel Ral, but 
small children of both sexes who died before they had left their mother’s 
breasts are exceptions to this. To the Mi-thi-Khna go all men who 
have in no way distinguished themselves and all women, Life here is 
much the same as on earth, they have their daily labour and household 
dutics, &c. In both abodes all live and die threa times. After the 
third death the spirit becomes mist, falls to the ground, and with it is 
extinguished for ever. ‘The idea is that when people on earth become 
sick and die Khua-Vang is slowly but surely eating all the flesh from off 
their bodies and death is the result, the spirit going to one of the two 
mentioned abodes. 

“ Every chief has one or two, or in case of big chiefs three or four, 
old men who act as his councillors and ambassadors : these are called by 
them koubal and by us karharis. On entering a chief's village the cus- 
tom is to go to the karbar’’s house and there wait until the chief demands 
your presence. These karbaris are held in great estimation aud receive 
a yearly tribute of rice from the village. [have beard of a custom, 
answering much to the fiery cross of the old days: when a chief wishes 
to collect any of his clan or give emphasis to any order he gives his 
Spear to the messenger. Ifa hostile message be intended a fighting 
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sword is sent with the messenger. Another form of expressing orders 
is a small cross made of split bamboo wands which can signify various 
things. Ifthe tips of the cross be broken a demand for blackmail is 
intended ; if the tips be charred it implies an urgent assemblage at the 
chiefs house ; if a green chilli be fixed on the tip it implies disobedience 
to obey orders will be rewarded by punishment as hot as the chilli. 

“The whole art of war among the Tushais may be described in one 
word—“ surprise.” They always send forward spies to sce if their foes 
ean be taken unawares : if the foes be on the alert they are left in peace. 
As an instance of this I know of a village in the south of the Hill Tracts 
whose inkabitants only numbered, men, women and children, about 100, 
The villagers, owing toa recent raid on a neighbouring village, had a 
night patrol. Two hundred Shendu warriors crept up to the village at 
y dawn. One of the sentrics saw them and threw a stone at them, 
whereupon they all disappeared. The village, I may add, was stockaded 
to a certain extent. 

“A raid being decided on, the preliminary step is a sacrifice and a 
big drink. On starting off for the raid the old men and women of the 
village accompany the raiders for an hour or two on their journey and 
then leave them with such expressed wishes as these: ‘ May you bring 
home many heads and come back unhurt.” On arriving at some dis- 
tance from the village to be raided they make their preparations, and 
creep up to the village just before dawn, ‘They gencrally commence by 
firing several shots at the village and then rush on the surprised inbabit- 
ants. I have never heard of a village thus attacked attempting to defend 
itsclf. At the first shot every man, woman and child bolts into the jungle. 
The women are seized, and if old and unmarriageable kilied on the spot. 
All children too small to travel are killed and frequently torn from their 
mothers’ breasts and murdered before their eyes. After two or three 
hours’ bloodshed, unless the raiders feel no danger of a surprise, in 
which case they prolong their stay, they move out of the village, taking 
the women and girls captives with them, all tied together. They never 
take a full-grown male captive: it saves them trouble to kill him on 
the spot. Asa rule the heads of all slain ave carried off, though some- 
times only the scalps. On their return journey the captives endure 
many hardships: if anyone through weakness or ill-treatment cannot 
keep up, instant death is the result. When nearing their village the 
rniders are again met, if successful, by all the women and old men, 
who bring them down cooked food and liquor and accompany them in 
triumph to their houses. On entering the village one or more captives 
are always sacrificed as a thanksgiving offering. the booty is divided and 
the captives are set to work as slaves. Asarule after they have been 
a short time in the village they are well treated. The women invaria- 
bly marry from among their captors, and have been known, when offered 
release years after, to cling to them and refuse to go back to their own 
relatives. 

“ One extraordinary custom among the Lushais which I would not 
have believed had [ not had personal knowledge of the fact is that men 
and women change their sex in all outward appearances and customs, I 
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give as an instance a woman who has twice accompanied a chief to see- 
me and who is dressed as a man, sinokes a man’s pipe, gos out hunting 
with men, lives with them and has in every way adapted herself to the 
habits of men. She actually married a young girl, who lived with ber 
for one year, I myself asked in the presence of several chiefs and other 
Lushais why she had, being a woman, become a man. She at first 
denied being a woman, but when [ sugested that we should change 
coats she demurred and finally confessed she was a woman, but that her 
Khua Vang was not good and so she became aman, I have heard of 
other cases in which men have adopted the dress and customs of women. 

“ Constant disputes arise amoug the chiefs, regarding their necklaces 
of amber and other stones, which arise through inter-marriages of different 
clans, and I have found it a hard task sometimes to settle these disputes 
satisfactorily when [ have been appointed arbitrator by them.  Differ- 
ences arise owing to sisters, brothers, wives, sons and daughters claiming 
portions on the death of a chief, aud often ended in the old days im 
bloody feuds. 

“The Lushais are great at songs and dancing. I give a few typical 
songs, translated literally -— 

1,—* The long day song” runs thus: 

I do not aspire for the day, 
Evening dusk I want not, 

Sweet girls! their specch I solicit, 
Then I wish for the day again. 

2,.—An ode to Thluk-Pui, a famous gallant, and his mistress Dil- 

Thangi, a great beauty : 

Walk on, walk on, Oh Big Thluk-Pui, 

Walking on the cloudy plain 

Far over the vault of the sky, 

Go and embrace Dil-Thangi. 
Powerful chiefs have their sungs dedicated to them and the various clans. 
have their songs, all of which are sung on the occasion of big feasts. 

“ One of the great difficulties in gathering genealogical tables, &e., 
is the extraordinary way in which the relatives of two chiefs who may 
be at distinct enmity with one another intermarry, aud als the migrations 
of chiefy and their followers from one clan to anvther distinct clan. 
Broadly apeaking, I would classify these tribes as_fullows :--all west of 
the Koladyne I would call Lushais and east of it or across it Shendus. 
‘These, again, cau be classified. ‘The Lushais consist of Syloos and How- 
longs and Tanglowas, but have living in their territury Pankhos and 
Bunjogis who are distinct offshoots of the Shendus. The Shendus consist 
of Molien-Puis, Thlang-Thangs, Lakhers, Haikas, &e., under the general 
designation of Pois. The main difference in the appearance of the 
Lushais and the Shendus can be seen ata glance. The Lushai men and 
women wear their hair tied in a knot at the back of the head, while the 
Shendus or Pois, as they are called, wear the hair tied in a huge knot 
right over the forehead: the latter in the e of men only. The 
languages are totally distinct alsu, but the Lushai language is, I believe, 
understvod as fur as the west border of the Chin country iu Burma, Que 
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thing has struck me as being most extraordinary, and that is how rarely 
one meets a really old man amongst these people. Old women I have 
seen in abundance, but, from what I can judge of their ages, I should 
say that 2 man of over 65 years is most uncommon. 

“ Taking the Lushais as Thave found them in their own villages they 
are far superior to many savages one reads about. They are most 
hospitable, and I rarely enter a house in any village without being offered 
food and drink, even when [ have known myself ac times the person 
offering it has barely enough for his day’s food. ‘hey are extremely 
intelligent and quickly master the meaning of anything said to them or 
shown them. In fact it is most difficult to reconcile their apparent 
mildness with the well-known instances of the atrocities committed by 
them when raiding. One of my old friends and guides, who is now the 
father of a grown-up family of eight children and who is apparently an 
exceedingly mild and benevolent old gentleman, astonished me very 
much the other day when I questioned him about the feats of his youth. 
I led him on gradually, and eventually he told me he had with his own 
hands speared and killed six persons. I asked him if they were men or 
women, and he then told me three were men and three were women. I 
got an account of the death of each one from him, his features becoming 
gradually more ferocious as he continued his narrative till, finally, when 
he described how his last victim had been a woman whom he had speared 
in cold blood, he became quite excited and with a piece of stick in his 
hand enacted the whole performance over again. He gradually subsided, 
but no amount of expostulation on my part would convince him that he 
had behaved in a way not to boast of. 

“ Notwithstanding it being most unpleasant at times, still I have 
always tried, as the most effectual way of thoroughly understanding these 
people, to adopt the policy of “when you are at Rome,” &c , and by this 
mieans only can one geé a thorough insight into the character of the 
people. Another good old saying I have found most effective, namely, 
* In vino veritas,” and many a time by a judicious application of rum at 
the right moment I have wormed out information which was being 
kept back. 

“T have given a fair outline, I think, of the Lushais and their habits 
and cnstoms, aid I will now content myself with giving a few anecdetes 
in connection with the people generally by way of illustrating their 
character, &c. I paid my first visit into the heart of the Lushai country 
in February 1887, when I went with a guard of ten men to Sayipuia’s 
village, a chief I had heard a great deal of. I trusted to the fact of 
Sayipnia having previously known Captain Lewin who interviewed him 
in 1872 (from which time he had never seen a European), and to a certain 
knowledge of the Innguage and of the Lushais’ customs and habits which 
I had acquired in villages within our frontier, to getting if not a weleome 
at any rate an interview. When within a few hours’ of the chief's village 
I left my men behind to conk and proceeded with a friendly chief to 
show me the way, and my interpreter, On reaching the village T marched 
boldly in and made for the Aarbari’s house, and he informed the chief 
Thad arrived. I waited most patiently, according to custom, till the 
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chief sent for me, and as this was not till 9 p.m, I became somewhat 
anxious. All this tine I was surrounded by the men, women and 
children of the village, who clustered round me in hundreds exclaiming 
in wonder at my white skin, On the chief sending for me I went to his 
house, and though at first he was inclined to be grumpy we svon became 
chatty over several bottles of rum which I produced. I spent the next 
day with him and gave him more rum and a small present of rupees, he 
giving me a liundsome cloth. The third day I went away well satisfied 
with my visit and returned to Demagiri, my starting point, through 
three other Howlong chicfs’ villages, in all of which I was well received. 
In one village, where Lallura was the chief’s name, I as usial produced 
rum and wade merry with the chief and his friends. Unfortunately I 
found the rum running short, and in an evil mument I had it watered 
on the quiet to make the supply last longer. But the chief spotted it at 
ouce, and was loud in bis wrath at my giving him, as he said, “ water” 
and not spirit. I was at my wit’s end and in desperation produced my 
only bottle of whisky : he tasted it and, with his eyes up-raised, ex- 
claimed : “ Words are uot available to express how delicious it is’ and 
he very soon got drunk. In his cups he boasted of his power and 
strength, &c., while his old warriors sitting alongside of him commenced 
chafing him (he was lame I must mention from an accident to his hip 
when @ boy) saying: ‘you 8 warrior and a chief? Why, you can’t walk 
from one village to another” and so on. This little story shows what 
1 have said previously, that no outward respect is paid to a chief aud 
that they have a great craving for strong drinks. 

“ My next visit to Sayipuia was in December 1887, On this oceasion 
I knew my ground better, was provided with more authority to deal 
with him and, last but not least, had a supply of rupees. Accordingly 
I asked hint to swear an oath of friendship with me according to Lushai 
customs, and he at once agreed, and the following morning was fixed for 
the ceremony which took ‘place as followsi—a gyn was tied in the open 
space facing the chief’s house. Sayipuia came out dressed in his best, 
which w: ta very handsome check cloth with an enormous plume made 
of the tail feathers of the bhimrvj, or mocking bird, in his hair and a 
spear in his right hand, He called me to him close to the gyal, and both 
of us, holding ‘the spear in our tight hands, simultancously plunged it 
into the brute’s ribs. Sayipuia drew out the spear and taking the warm 
blood in his hand smeared his and my hands, face and legs with its blood, 
and then holding up the spear called out in a lond voice that all might 
hear as follows :—“ when the big streams and little streams shall dry 
up in these hills then and not before shall this white man be mine 
enemy: what is mine is his, and, by this oath you all know him to te 
my friend.” 

“The ceremony over, we adjourned to the chiel’s house and ratified 
the oath in numerous flagens of home-brewed rice-beer. Now I luckily 
happen to possess a strong head and this has stood me in good stead, as 
one must drink with these people if one wishes to thoroughly adapt one- 
self to their customs. ‘The drink is passed round in horns (generally a 
tame gy:d’s) and their principle is “no heel taps,” each person reversing 
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his horn to show he has emptied it. I was much amused on one ocea- 
sion at one of these drinking bouts by Sayipuia exclaiming: “this is 
indeed a chief: why we can’t even make him drunk.” ~The Lushais carry 
this drinking to such an extent that it is a common thing for the rice of 
last year’s crop to be exhausted before the new crop is ripe, owing to the 
vast quantities consumed in manufacturing their drink. As a rule the 
Lushais are not quarrelsome in their cups, but when they have had as 
much as they can stand they quietly lie down on the floor and sleep off 
their drunkenness, Instances of quarreling do of course occur, and I 
remember once, when sitting ina chief’s house, one of his young warriors 
kept coming up to where I was sitting by the chief and bothering me to 
give him tobacco, to look at my arms, legs, &c., till I lust patience and 
told him to desist. The chief, too, seeing I was getting angry, remarked: 
“Amro! he vay-lall zone-a thun-a-in sikei-aug-bok”—" Bo quiet, these 
foreign chiefs when angry are like tigers.” I took this as a gentle hint 
and landed my young friend one straight between the eyes, much to his 
discomfiture. To my astonishment, instead of there being a row I was 
appluuded for what I had done, and the next day this same young fellow 
and I became quite friendly.” 

The Lushai mode of war consists of surprises and bush fighting, and 
their ideas of bravery are amusing, At the first fight they called out to 
the sepoys not to stay like cowards in the open but to come against them 
inthe jungle like men. The Akas taunted us in a similar way. We seldom 
please our enemies: the Afghans at the Peiwar said our flank attack in the 
rly morning was unfair as they expected us by day, and the Nagas 
have complained that we did not run away or take refuge in the jungle 
at the first sound of their war-cry but disconcerted them by a steady 
advance. The Lushais and Chins usually attack in the early morning 
when the fog lies low. They wait till the men go out into the fields, 
then unperceived slip into the village and in the resulting confusion 
kill and carry off as many as they can. In the Kubo valley so afraid of 
the Chins are the villagers that they never, they told me, sleep in the vil- 
lazes in the cold weather, but always retire to the jungles for the night, and 
always to a different spot each night. Where the villages are on a river 
bank, the inhabitants retire for the night to boats moored in inid stream, 
in little huts built on piles, as the Chins dread water, into which they 
never venture to any depth. 

When on raids they travel with great cclerity, carrying nothing 
but their arms and enough rice to last them for the journey. A fresh 
jeint of bamboo at each camp serving all purposes of waterjar and 
cooking pot. 

Muntris, or heralds, men wearing feathers and red pagris, are 
employed among these people to treat of war and peace and at all times 
pass tree. 

We may now glance hurriedly at the varions raids which have been 
committed in our territory since we first came into contact with the 
Lushais, and the expeditions which have been forced on us by these 
ls, do not propose, as indecd time would not admit, to gointo the 
internal history of the Lushais, uur to dwell upon their intertribal feuds 
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and quarrels. I must confine mysclf to the barest outline of the history 
of our own immediate quarrels with them, 

We were first brought into contact with them in 1844 under the 
following circumstances. In the winter of 1843-44 Lassoo a chief of 
some importance died leaving his son Lalchokla as his successor. Lal- 
chokla signelized his accession to power by raiding on a Manipur colony 
inhabiting the village of Kochabari in Pertabehar for the purpose of 
obtaining heads to place on his father’s tomb. He surrounded the 
village on the night of the 16th April, and attacking it at dawn took 20 
heads and 6 captives. The Raja of Hill Tipperah was requested to 
inflict punishment on the offenders, but he failed, or refused, to do so. 
Captain Blackwood of the Sylhet Light [nfantry led a party into the 
hills on the Ist December 1844, and assisted by Lalmi Sing, a Kuki 
chief and cousin of Lalchokla, surrounded the latter's village and cut 
off his supplies, Lalchokla surrendered on the 4th December, and was 
subsequently tried and transported. The terms of the surrender were 
apparently misunderstood by the chief, and our subsequent treatment of 
him was regarded by the Lushais as a breach of faith on our part. It 
is said that he was promised that his life should be spared if he gave 
himself up and that this he took to mean a free pardon, There is no doubt 
that the memory of his fate was still lively among the Lushai hills ; 
hence the dithenlty which both columns in the expedition of 1871-72 
experienced in endeavouring to induce the chiefs to come in, 

In November 1849, the Lushais committed simultaneous raids on 
some villages in Cachar, Sylhet and Manipur, burning the villages, and 
killing ov carrying into slavery the inhabitants, who, in the case of the 
Cachar villages, were members of a Lushai tribe who had been pushed 
onwards from the sonth by some more powerful enemies. A second 
expedition was consequently ordered in the hope that prompt punishment 
might prevent further raids, and Colonel Lister, Political Agent in the 
Khasia hills, was appointed to the command. He started in January 
1850 with one subaltern, six native officers and 229 non-commissioned 
officers and sepoys. He succeeded in reaching and destroying the village 
of a chief named Mullah about 80 miles in a southerly direction from 
Cachar, but finding the Lushais more numerous and powerful than he 
had anticipated, he deemed it advisable to retire next day. However 
the result of the expedition was that a powerful chief Sukpilal came into 
Cachar on a friendly visit to the Deputy Commissioner and a small trade 
sprang up between the Lushais and our own frontier people. Up to 1862 
our northern frontier was undisturbed and then three villages near 
Adampur in South Sylhet were attacked and burned, and, as usual, the 
villagers killed or carried off into captivity. In consequeuce of this, 
negotiations were opened with Sukpilal, and he was promised a small 
annual money payment if he would prevent his own people and his 
neighbours from raiding. 

South Cachar now began to ativact the attention of tea planters 
and several gardeus were opened out, and this appears to have exercised 
the Kukis’ minds considerably, though things remained quiet up till the 
cluse uf 1868 when some villages in Sylhet were attacked, and in January 
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of the following year, the tea gardens of Loharband and Monierkhal, in 
Cachar, were attacked, An expedition under General Nuthall was then 
arranged, Great delay occurred before the troops, which were thought 
necessary, had collected in Cachar. They were divided into two columns. 
The left composed of half the Eurasian battery which used then to be 
maintained in Shillong, and three British officers and 309 rank and file of 
+the 7th Native Infantry who had to be obtained from Dacca. This 
column left Cachar on the 21st and 22nd February aud was to proceed 
up the Sonai river. ‘The right column consisted of the other half of the 
Eurasian Battery and 250 rank and file of the 44th S. LL It 
concentrated at Jaluacherra by the 24th February and was to proceed 
up the Dallesur river. A third small force composed of frontier police 
under Mr. Baker, the Distr.ct Superintendent, started from Kumberghat in 
Sylhet and penetrated to the Sorphuel peak. The season was too far ad- 
vanced ; the rains had set in, rivers became swollen and the three columns 
were obliged to return without effecting anything: they were unable to 
reach the inhabited parts and their advance was entirely unopposed, nor 
were they harassed on their return march. Mr. Baker, indeed, arrived in 
sight of the Lushai villages and hala brash with the enemy, but with his 
small force and lnck of supplies he could not hope to cope successfully 
alone with the Lushais and there being no signs of the Dallesue culuma, 
he was forced to retire, aud, on the second day, received orders from 
General Nuthall to return. The Government were urged to despatch 
another expedition in the cold season of 1869-70, but this was considered 
inexpedient and a policy of conciliation was to be tried instead. This is 
a policy which has seldom succeeded with our frontier tribes, especially 
when, as in this case, following on a partial failure of the policy of 
intimidation by display of military force. For a long time was the 
policy of conciliation and moral force insisted on in the Naga hills, in spite 
of the continned protests of Captain John Butler, the Political Aygeut 
there, one of the finest and best political officers we have ever had on 
that frontier. The history of this policy was one, as he put it, of unpro- 
voked aggressions and outrages on the one hand, of unlooked-for 
concessions on the other; with the result that we had three political 
officers, including poor Butler, murdered, in little or more than as many 
years, and one accidentally shot in one of the numerous expeditions 
which this policy eventually uecessitated. Captain Lewin, whose expe- 
rience was great, and who entertained almost an affection for the hill tribes 
among whom he lived for many years and of whom he writes in very 
glowing terms, nevertheless felt constrained to say that the only policy 
with these men is first the stick, then the sugar stick. We reversed the 
order unfortunately and we need not be surprised to learn that although 
between December 1869 and March 1870, Mr. Edgar, then Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar, and Major Macdonald of the survey visited the 
Lushi country and satisfactorily interviewed Sukpilal with whom a new 
boundary was agreed upon, the Lushais themselves were not influenced. 
Next winter, i.e. 1870-71, Mr. Edgar repeated his visit to the Lushai hills 
while Major Graham, Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
and Major Macdonald visited Ruttonpuya and the Sylous.  Ruttonpuya 
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was the chief whose territory immediately adjoins the Chittagong district 
and against whom an expedition under Captain Raban had becn sent 
in 1861 with the result of reducing that chief to submission and making 
him our ally. Major Graham was not allowed by the Syloo chiefs to 
penetrate into their country. Mr. Edgar received a second visit from 
Sukpilal and a written agreement was explained to him and he declared 
himself satisfied with it and accepted all responsibility so far as it 
related to the country between Chattacherra and the Sonai, but said he 
had no authority east of that river. While this was being done ont- 
rnges surpassing all previous ones were being committed. The first 
raid occurred in the Chittagong Hill Tracts near the Chima outpost, by 
a party, Captain Lewin says, of 200 strong from the Shendu tribe. On 
the Cachar side, on the 23rd January 1871, the village of Ainakhal in 
western Cachar was burned, 25 persons killed and 37 taken captive, On 
the same day the garden of Alexandrapur was destroyed by a party of 
Howlongs; Mr. Winchester, a planter ou a visit to the garden, being killed 
and his daughter Mary, a child of 6 years ofage, carried off. A few hours 
Jater the adjoining garden of Katlichura was attacked but the assailants 
were driven off by two planters. The following day a second attack 
was made with like result, On the 26th January the raiders surprised some 
sepoys and police in the Monierkhal garden, killing one sepoy and 
wounding others, and then attacked the stockade and coolie lines The 
guard was reinforced and the Lushais driven off with a loss of 57 killed 
and wounded, the loss on our side being six killed and as many wounded. 
An adjoining garden was also raided but little damage done. Ou the 27th 
January Nandigram was attacked, 11 persons killed and 3 carried off, 
and the next day the Lushais attacked a party of 8 sepoys, 4th Native 
Infantry, who fought very gallantly, only one man escaping; they however 
accounted for 25 Lushais, On the 23rd February the Jalnachcrra tea 
garden was attacked, 7 coolies being killed and wounded. This was the 
Jast outrage in Cachar. In Sylhet, Tipperah, and Manipur however 
raids continued till March. 

The raids iu South Cachar were traced to the Howlongs and Syloos 
and those in the east were traced to the sous of Vonolel assisted probably 
by the people of Vonpilal and Poiboi. The raids in Sylhet and Tipperah 
were believed to have been made by Sukpilal’s people including two of 
his sons. 

Meanwhile detachments were hurried down from Shillong and 
bronght up from Dacca for the protection of the frontier, and great 
anxiety was felt for Mr. Edgar’s safety, who was, as we have seen, in 
Sukpilal’s country. A detachment of the 44th Light Infantry under 
Japtain Lightfoot was sent up the Sonai to search for him and reached 
his camp on the 21st February and escorted him back to Cachar. These 
results of the policy of conciliation were so glaring that the Government 
could no longer shut theirs eyes to them, and urged by the Licutenant 
Governor of Bengal, the Commander-in-Chief and all the local officers, 
they decided on an expedition on a somewhat extensive scale and 
Sir R. Napier was called upon to subinit proposals for a campaign. ‘These 
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were that two columns should start early in November 1871; one from 
Chittagong and the other fr ‘om Cachar ; each column to consist of 


R.A. oe med i mountain battery. 
Sappers and Miners w+ _Lcompany. 
Native Infantry + 1,500 rifles. 


That while the co-operation of the Rajas of Manipur and Tipperah was 
very desirable, their troops should confine themselves to the protection 
of their own frontiers, to opening up roads, and keeping up communica- 
tions through their own territories, and they did render useful aid in this 
way, The Cachar column was called the left column and was composed 
as follows:— 

Half Peshawar Mountain Battery. 

No. 1 Company Sappers and Miners. 

22nd P. N. I. + 500 rank and file under Col. W. Stafford. 


42nd A. L. 1 ws. 500 do. Col. Rattray. 
44th s. L 1. +. 500 do. Lt.-Col. Hicks. 
Police 100 do. Mr. W. W. Daly. 


Brigadier-General G. Bourchier, C. B., was in command with 
the following staff:—Lient.-Colonel F. S. Roberts, V. C, R. A., 
A. Q. M. G., Captain H. Thompson, Brigade-Major, Captain Butter, 
A. D.C. 

Dr. Buckle, Inspector General of Hospitals was in medical charge, 
and Mr. Edgar, Deputy Commissioner, Cachar, accompanied the column 
as Political Officer. 

Lieut.-Colonel Davidson was in charge of the commissariat and 
Major Moore commanded the police corps. 

A party of the telegraph department under Mr. Pitman and 
a@ survey party under Captain Badgley also accompanied the column. 
1,200 Punjabi coolies were attached to this force for the commissariat, 
and a cooli corps of 800 men was enrolled for the sepoys’ baggage. The 
latter were attacked with cholera on the way up. ‘he medical and 
embarking authorities at Calcutta protested against the crowding of 800 
men in two flats but their protest was of no avail. The coolies were not 
accompanied by any European officer, nor had they sutticient medical 
aid. ‘I'he ordinary precautions to prevent over-crowding, so strictly 
enforced in the case of tea garden coolies, seem to have been disregarded 
and the result was cholera; the disease was not got under control till 
December and then the cvolie corps was reduced to half its original 
number. ‘Thus a very serious strain was at the outset brought upon 
the commissariat department. Fortunately water carriage was available 
as far as Tipai Mukh, and the Collector of Sylhet undertook to supply 
30 coolies. As I wish here, in the short time allowed me, only to give 
you some idea of the difficulties experienced by an expedition to these 
hills and the kind of warfare, I confine myself to a few incidents with the 
left column ; the experiences of the right column being very similar. 

The General and staff arrived on the 29th November, at Mainadhar, 
the last and most outlying of the tea gardens on the Barak, which had never 
been attacked by Lushais, perhaps on account of the extreme difficulty 
of the country between it and their own border. The bamboos around 
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supplied building materials for barracks, hospitals, officers’ quarters, maga. 
zines, godowns, &e, Commissariat stores for three months were collected 
here, and also a fleet of small boats to convey them up the Barak to Tipai 
Mukh, The boatmen in Cachar and Sylhet had the greatest horror of 
this part of the country, and it was with difficulty that the ficet and 
boatmen were got together, many owners preferring to sink their boats 
and disappear into the jungles till the danger was overpast. 

The principal difficulty experienced by this column throughout was 
the roads, the only communications heing obscure woodmen’s paths or 
elephant tracks, which might or might not, prove to run in the right 
direction, When the right direction was ut last found, the track had 
to be converted into a road, and camps cleared at convenient halting 
places. Curious camps they were, generally situated in the depths of tall 
virgin forest, the gloom of which seemed never to have been penetrated by 
the sun’s rays; the leafy huts hardly distinguishable at a little distance 
from the undergrowth; but it was astonishing how soon the howling 
wilderness of jungle was converted into a fairly comfortable resting place. 
Arrived at the halting place, all the troops went to work eutting down 
branches of trees and bamboos, collecting leaves, grass, &c. Inu this work 
the active little Gurkhas of the 44th Light Infantry were much more 
at home than their up-country brethren-in-arms, who at first looked 
helplessly on, while the former springing into the trees like monkeys 
lopped off branches, collected bamboos, and had quickly constructed long 
ranges of lean-tos with a low raised bamboo floor as a sleeping place, 
before the others had made up their minds what to do. 

All the sepoys had been supplied with kukris, but only those posses- 
sed by the Gurkhas were of any use, those supplied by Government 
often breaking after the first few blows. A large number of Cachari, 
Mekir and Kuki covlies were with the advance, and these men were very 
expert in cutting jungle and building huts. In an almost incredibly short 
space of time they ran up quarters for the general and other ofticers with 
him, The frame-work was fastened together by strips of bark, and 
the walls consisted of hamboos, leaves and grass. Each hut was furnish- 
ed with a standing bedstead, a table and stool of split bamboos ; outside 
was the mess-table with a bench on either side. Abundance of fire wood 
was at hand, and large camp fires were always maintained which tended 
to keep these camps healthier than might have been expected. Natives, 
as a rule, are not particular as to what wood they burn and frequently 
thrust a green bamboo into the fire; the heat expands the air between 
the joints till they burst with a loud noise exceedingly like the report of 
a musket, which leads the inexperienced to imagine that a night attack 
is being made on the camp. 

At one place we came upona curious bamboo, not however uncommon 
on the north-east frontier, each joint, about nine inches apart, having s 
ring of very sharp thorns round it. In cutting these to build our huts we 
found enclosed between the joints of one bamboo, four little bats, alive. 
How long they had been there, how they came there, and how being there 
they would, without our assistance, ever have got out I cannot say. 
The joints of the bamboo certainly seemed perfectly air tight for there 
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was no perceptible opening. On the 12th December the first detachment 
reached Tipai Mukh and on the 16th an advance was made with the sappers 
and a wing of the 44th, a wing of the 22nd being left to guard Tipai Mukh. 
As other troops arrived this wing was pushed on, and a continnous chain 
of road-making detachments extending alung the whole line was formed. 
On the 22nd December the head-quarters, with a wing of the 44th and 
50 of the 22nd Punjab Native Infantry descended to the Tuibum stream. 
Tn several places the Lushais had put up some symbols intended as 
warnings to the troops not to advance: one was asmall model of a gallows 
made of bamboos, with rough pieces of wood intended to represent men 
hanging from it: another consisted of small strips of bamboo, stuck into 
the trunk of a felled tree, from the wounds of which, a deep red sap, 
strongly resembling blood, exuded, indicating to us the fate that awaited 
us if we persisted in going on, Where the path comcs out on the Tuibum 
there was a weir of bamboo and stones, for catching fish, and on the op- 
posite bank was a bamboo watch house raised some twelve fect frem 
the ground. On the weir and beneath the house were some 40 or 50 
Lushais. They yelled to us to turn back and made threatening de- 
mmonstrations, but on our steady advance they retired without firing, 
Before the camping ground was reached the Lushais attempted to stop us 
ayain several times, but disappeared, and the camp was not disturbed. 
The next day an advance was made on Kholel to give the Lushais no 
chances of strengthening their position, This was the 23rd December, 
The ascent was through thick jungle, and very steep. Colonel Roberts 
was in front with the advanced guard, and as he arrived at the edge of a 
jum, a Kuki constable pointed vut that there were Lushais in the jam- 
house : and as the foremost skirmishers debouched upon the jams, they 
were received by a volley from the Lushais and the constable was danger- 
ously wounded ; the 22nd then charged and the Lushais fired one more 
volley and disappeared. The jein-house was found to be full of grain, 
which was at once destroyed and the little force continued its toilsome 
ascent driving the Lushais from jum to jum. The tactics adopted by 
the latter were to post themselves at the top of each steep ascent in 
positions commanding the entrance to the jum, and, as our foremost 
men came into the open, to fire a volley at them and disappear into the 
heavy jungle. Their style of fighting, the steepness of the hill side, and the 
denseness of the forest, all favoured the Lushais and were against us. 
From frequent traces of blood it was evident that the enemy had suffer- 
ed but it was impossible to say to what extent, as the Lushais have a 
superstilion that if the head of a man slain in battle falls into the hands 
of his enemy, the man himself becomes the slave of the victor in the next 
world, and consequently they spare no effurt to carry off their dead and 
wounded or to conceal thei till the enemy has retired. On the other 
Land they spare no pains and fear no danger, in the endcavour to obtain 
the heads of their enemies. Three large villages were destroyed and the 
truups occupied a fourth after a slight opposition, The 24th and 25th were 
spent in punishing other villages, and on the 26th the troops returned 
to Tuibum ; and a halt was made for sume days to allow of reads being 
wade for the transit of supplies. Outhe 9th January Pachui was occupied — 
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an important position, covering the communications with the rear, 
the southern portion of the valley with the village of Kholel, also the 
country west-ward. On the 17th a further advauce was made to Chepui ; 
the road ran down to the Tuivai (‘Tipai) and on the way down a great 
many Lushais were observed collected in a jum opposite. A few of them 
went down to the river and here the General drew up his force on the 
shingle. A mne7é or interpreter (Darpong), who acted aa a go-between, 
here arrived on the scene and endeavoured to persuade the General to halt 
there for the night, saying that Poiboi would parley in the darkness, 
These midnight parleys seem to be the usual custom among the Lushais, 
but the General did not feel bound to conform to their customs and 
a further advance was made. They then tried to pass off a slave as 
Poiboi but his manner betrayed him, and the column passed on to the 
village of Chepui. ‘The commissariat elephants did not work beyoud 
this point as the paths were too trying for them, and time could not be 
afforded for making roads for them. We encamped in a new portion of 
the village. and Exgloom, our guide, finding a large jar of Lushai wine, 
we tasted it for the first time. Some of us testified our approval by such 
frequent applications tothe jar that Engloom took the opportunity of 
our superiutending our camping arrangements to remove it to some 
place of concealment and we saw it no more. Here also we saw Engloom 
cook a fowl. Squatting before a huge fire, he killed the bird by cutting 
its head off and giving a few hurried plucks to some of the largest fea- 
thers, he then flung the body into the middle of the flames; snatching it out 
a second or two afterwards, a few more feathers were plucked, and again 
it was thrown into the flames. These alternate burnings and pluckings 
were continued for six or seven minutes when the singed and blackened 
little mass was carried off to be devoured. 

We cannot follow all the movements of the troops, a slight sketch 
of the skirmish at Kungnung and the final proceedings must suffice. 

On the 24th a small stream below Kungnung was reached and thenext 
morning the troops marched at 8 o'clock, Darpong had given the General 
to understand that an attack would be made in the ravine, shartly after 
leaving camp, and so the march was an hour earlier than usual in the 
hopes of surprising the Lushais before their arrangements were made, 
and this was the happy result. Fifty men of the 44th went in advance, 
then the General and his staff and the wing of the 44th ; 60 men of the 
22nd being left asa guard for the artillery and coohes. About half a 
mile from camp, as the advanced guard were climbing over a steep rocky 
part of the path, the first shots were exchanged and, as if by magic, 
along the whole line and in front, the gloom of the forest was lighted 
up by a myriad flashes, and bullets and slugs fell around us, “as on 
a July day, the thunder shower falls pattering on the way.” At the 
first discharge the General’s orderly was shot dead, and almost imme- 
diately the General himself was wounded in the left hand and arm. 
The sepoys replied well and the advanced guard extended as they reached 
the rucky ground on the left flank, while the rest of the 44th flinging 
down their packs and great-coats, dived into the rocky stream and 
meeting the euemy in their own jungle drove them up the hill befure 
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them, scattering them most effectually. Thirteen Lushais fell almost in 
(ne spot in the stream. One man was trying to escape up the face of n 
piece of rock over which some water trickled into a pool below. The 
slippery rock hindered him, acd ere he could mount it a Garkha had 
overtaken and cut him down with his kuéri. He fell on his face, in 
the pool, looking painfully like a woman as he lay there in his cloth 
with smooth face and neatly braided hair and knot. 

At the very commencement of thefiring, a note was sent by Mr. Edgar 
from the camp telling the General that he had forced Darpong to state 
what he knew abont the impending attack. Hig statement was that 
the Lushais meant to avoid the troops but to attack the coolies and 
artillery elephants. Two of Mr. Edgar’s Cachari coolies were wounded 
at the outset, and this dispiriting the others Mr. Edgar determined to 
remain with them, Captain Thompson also remained behind. Some 
of the Lushais managed to slip pass the column, and as we climbed the 
bill in pursuit of the main body, we could hear firing below. 

Collecting the seattered columns, the advance followed the Kung- 
ning path through some open jums, from which we could see the 
Lushais running wildly about on the spurs and ridges above, apparently 
endeavouring to collect for a stand at the village. Further on, the path 
rn along the face of a huge precipice, and was commanded for a long 
distance by a small stockade constructed at the most difficult part of 
the road, where a few resolute men might have stopped the advance of 
an army, while a few rocks detached from above would have inflicted 
heavy loss on the troops passing beneath, as escape would have been im- 
possible. At this point a fortnight later, a small hill pony, belonging to 
an officer, slipped and went over the path and falling 300 feet was kill- 
ed at once. 

The rapidity with which the advance had been conducted had left 
the Lushais no time to defend this stockade, but passing upwards, the 
path suddenly emerged on a jum above which, and on the high crest of 
another precipitous ridge, was anuther long stockade. The foremost 
sepoy on showing himself at the edge of the jum was at once saluted by a 
shot which missed him. Lt was found useless to try and take this stock- 
ade with a rush, owing to the nature of the ground, and so two parties of 
the 44th skirmished round to our right, taking advantage of some high 
grass which concealed them from the defenders of the stockade, who 
kept np a steady fire on the road, expecting every moment to sce the 
troops appear. 

The rest of the force had been halted under the shelter of a bank, 
till the result of the flanking movement was apparent. This manoeuvre 
was most successfully executed and great was the surprise of the Lushais, 
while keeping their attention and fire directed on the path in front to 
find themselves suddenly taken in flank. They fled, scarce exchanging 
ashot with their unexpected assailants, and when the troops advanced 
through the stockade to the village a couple of hundred yards beyond, 
not « Lushai was visible, all having vanished in the forest and down 
the hill side, 
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The troops at once occupied the village. Fires were found burn- 
ing in the houses, domestic articles were lying about as if abandoned in 
haste ; ; and a few dogs cowering in corners testitied to the unprepared- 
ness of the Lushais for this vesult of their attack, In same houses were 
picked up white shirts which had been distributed to some of the peo- 
ple who had visited us at Chepui. 

There must have been some great defect in the Lushai tactics to 
account for their signal defeat. A great council of war of all the chiefs 
had been held the night before in Kungnung village and Poiboi had been 
induced to throw in his lot against us. The course of action determined 
on was as follows; one party was to divert the attention of the main 
force while the other stealing down the ravine would, when the troops 
were far enough advanced, attack the evolies, who they imagined would 
be unprotected. They thus hoped by killing a number of the coolies 
to demoralize the vest, so that, being deprived of our transport, we should 
be obliged to retire. Their failure may be due to the following causes. 
In the first place they were not quite sure which of two routes we might 
take. Secondly we marched an hour earlier than usual, and it is pro- 
bable that the party the advanced guard fell in with was the one 
intended to watch the coolies. ‘They had not had tiie to finish their 
ambuscading arrangements before we met and scattered them so com- 
pletely that only afew were able to carry out their instructions while 
the advance on Kunznung was so rapid that the enemy were unable to 
collect in sufficient force to make an effectual resistance at the stockades, 
The utter diseomfiture of the Lushais was evident from the fact of their 
leaving so many of their dead in the ravine, having only time to cut 
off and carry away the heads of two of these; and even next day when 
a party was sent down to burn the dead bodies and recover seme great 
coats, ke, the dead were found lying as they had fallen, no attempt 
apparently having been made to remove them. 

The lessons [then begin to learn during the Lushai expedition, and 
which I little thought [ should have to put in’ practice during seven 
winters thereafter in dealing with hill tribes, may be briefly summed up 
as follows. With these tribes a steady advance will almost invariably 
ensure success ; all arrangements should therefore he made if possible 
so that there should be no appearance even ofa check. An advance need 
not necessarily be rapid, though that muy be necessary at times, but it 
should be sted ady. Over and over again, moreover, has a bold but unng- 
gressive front converted enemies into friends hy edivinéing: them that, 
although we did not intend to be turned back from our purpose, yet at 
any rate we did not wish to achieve it by bloodshed if it could possibly 
be avoided. 

On the 17th February the column reached Chumfai, or Lungvel, Lal- 
boora’s chief village. The stronghold was deserted. It was situated on a 
slight elevation at the head of the valley, and consisted of about 500 houses. 
Int the centre was the tomb of Vonolel, (see Fig. 4), on an open elevated 
spot, a low platform of stones surrounded by an open paling, each upright 
carrying a head or heads, of deer, metna, monkey 8, &e., forming a perfect 
forest of horns. Inside the tomb a broken Burmese idol was placed in 
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state and, in the centre, a post bearing a very large m-taa skull from one 
of the horns of which a human head and ana recently cut off were 
suspended, and just beneath we found a foot, The unfortunate, whose 
head and limbs these were, we afterwards learned was one of the Soktés 
killed inan attack on the neighbouring villaze of Chonchim two days 
before. The eyes had been torn out, the skull smashed and shot-anarks 
and spear ents disfigured the face. When all the troops had come up, 
they were formed in a hollow square, and the General addressed them, 
telling them that the goal had been reached and that but little more 
remained to be done before marching back. This little was dictating 
terms to Lalboora, and on the 1&th the General marched to Chouchim, 
sitnated ona lofty peak three miles N. W. of Chumiai, where the 
widow of Vonolel resided. On approaching the village, which was 
stronuly stockaded, it seemed as if our entrance would be opposed, for a 
Targe nuinber of Lushais appeared shouting and yelling, but a steady 
advance brought them to their senses and the terms imposed were ex- 
plained to thei, 

By the 2ist February the terms had been complied with and the 
return march was commenced. No incident occurred, and by the 10th of 
March 'Tipai Mukh was once more a deserted spot, and uot too seon for 
the bad weather was setting in, it was very hot and cholera again broke 
ont among the coolies, a far more fatal and fearful enemy than the 
Lushais had been. 

As T have said elsewhere, the Lushais, though raiding on each other, 
have not given us much anxiety concerning eur own subjeets, Cll last 
year, when they massacred Lieutenant Stewart's party, Even this was 
not premeditated, except so far that How purty was ont ona raiding 
expedition, and having crossed to the Laicha! range, accidentaily came 
across Stewart's catnp and finding no watch kept, seized the opportunity 
of securing heads and retreated at once to their villages. The cause of the 
raid apparently was this, Howsata quarrelled with his wife the daughter 
of another chief Jahuta. She fied to her father. Howsata followed her 
and tried to recover her. Jahuta at first refused, but finally agreed to 
give her up if Ltowsata would bring him two heads of any foreigners. 
‘This sounds like « passage out of the Uld Testament, when David went forth 
with a light heart to mutilate two hundred Philistines at the bidding 
of a man whom he wished to call father-in-law. Verily “there is nothing 
new under the sun,” as David's own son remarks. Lieutenant Stewart was 
well within our own boundary when he was murdered: and we all know 
that an expedition was organized, that it start. d too late, but that it 
succeeded in reaching and burning Howsata’s village, and the eflect of 
the operations on the Howlongs seems to have been satisfactory and the 
Maliampuis seem to have been favourably impressed by our remaining in 
the country; but two outrages, one on Pakiuma Rani’s village close to 
Demagiri in December, and another still worse in the Chengri valley in 
January still remain to be punished, and it is hoped that this may be 
effected during the ensuing operations; which will also, I trust, attord 
opportunities fur becoming thoroughly acquainted with these hills and 
their inhabitants, and that we shall have few blank spaces left in our 
maps of the country between Bengal and Burma. 
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Perhaps in conclusion one or two “hints to travellers” may be useful 
In the first place avoid sleeping on the ground if possible: and iti 
very easy to do so, for with all the bamboos and forest a small edatiad 
of some sort can easily be rigged up: for instance, place two logs length 
ways, say 2 ft. 6 in. apart, then cut several bamboos into pieci 
3 feet long and split them up by beating them with a heavy piece 
wood ; cut them down throughout their length and open them out an 
lay them flat across the logs. This forms a very fairly comfortabl 
resting place. By cutting some fine strips of bamboo and lacing th 
endg with eane, a sort of chick can be made, which weighs nothing, an 
unrolled and laid on two logs forms a bedstead also, as above. It does 
not, however, take long to cut four supports and, planting them firmly ixf 
in the ground, construct a bed on these. But what I have found mot 
comfortable is a small light canvas hammock; which, however, I <n 
never like when slung, but I constructed a framework as above with fow 
legs, and stretched the hammock over the end pieces, pegging the roped 
firmly down. The sides of the hammock I laced to the side pieces 
wood. At the head and feet I planted two long forked sticks holding 
ridge pole and over this was stretched my waterproof sheet. It could} 
all be done in a quarter of an hour and afforded a comfortable abode,. 
the ends of this tent d’abri being closed in with grass screens if thera 
was a chance of rain. I went through some very wet weather qui 
happily in the Garo hills with this arrangement. The waterproof shee 
should always be of sufficient size to cover the bed well and if in damp 
places like the Lushai valleys, a mosquito net of thick muslin made 
tent-shape to fit under the waterproof will be very useful ; when close irt) 
texture it keeps out any amount of moisture. I have slept in the open in| 
a foggy night with only these curtains and kept quite dry, the dew out- 
side forming quite thick on the curtains and flowing imin a little stream: 
if they were incautiously touched from inside. These curtains should: 
have loops at the bottom through which on either side poles can be run 
which keep them taut. 

One thing to remember is, not to allow your coolies to attach the 
framework of the bed to the hut they are building for you unless you} 
are alone in the hut. This was done once ina hut I shared with a 
companion. I unfortunately was feverish and very restless one night, and 
every movement of mine sent a miniature earthquake careering through 
the hut, and I found myself at last being pelted with things, Fortu- 
nately we were on a very short baggage scale and the shower soon came 
to an end perforce for want of missiles. 
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OPINIONS ON THE SUPPLY OF REMOUNTS TO BRITISH AND 
NATIVE CAVALRY, AND ON HORSE BREEDING IN INDIA, 
expressed at an Informal Meeting held at Simla on the 
30th August, 1889. 


Bricapier-GeneraL G. LUCK, C. B., Inspector General of 
Cavalry, in the Chair. 


The discussion was only regulated by the rule that no speaker was 
to occupy more than ten minutes. Every one who spoke touched on a 
variety of topics connected with the subject of the evening. There was 
also much conversation, and many opinions were informally expressed. 
by officers who did not care to rise. An endeavour has been made to 
preserve these opinions, in so far as they appewred to be approved 
by a majority of those present, in addition to the remarks directly 
addressed to the meeting by the various speakers, 

For the sake of clearness, and in order to collate the opinions 
existing on each topic, the whole subject is divided into heads as fol- 
lows :— 

I.—Measures for supplying indigenous remounts to—(A) Native 

cavalry, (B) British cavalry and artillery. 


[Native cavalry put tirst because few country-bred remounts are at present 
taken for the British mounted branches, aud because the questi-n of mounting 
native cavalry is now in an acute stage.) 

IL—Improvement of horses in India, and increase of supply for 
army purposes. 

ILI.—Reserve of horses for the army. 

1V.—General conclusions. 


I(A). Measures For surly 


INDIGENOUS REMOUNTS TO NATIVE 
CAVALRY, 


This subject may be sub-divided into :— 
(4). —The working of the present system of supply by a committee 


(2).—The cheapening of remounts by buying young stock and rear- 
ing thei either regimentally or in establishments supported 
by a combinaiion of regiments. 

(¢).—With regard to the working of the present system by which 
two officers, one in the Punjab and another in the North-West 
Provinces purchase remounts for the whole Bengal Cavalry, Cotoxen 
Deane said, that speaking from the regimental point of view, 
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if he were in command of a regiment of native cavalry, he would 
much soouer purchase regimentally than have his horses bought for him 
by remount commitices or remount agents. This, however, was the 
purely regimental view of the question, and very few officers rezarded 
it from any other standpoint. The problem Which Govermncnt had 
heen called upon to solve. was that of how to continue to supply 
horses for the uative cavalry at normal rates. Prices had shown a steady 
inclination to rise of late years and the necessity had arisen for con- 
sidering whether the chile price for remounts should be increased, 
and a larger amount of compensation paid for native cavalry horse 
The rise in prices was nuvuly due to the pernicious system of reg 
mental compensation in the remount market. ‘This system had failed 
when officers were allowed to compete in purchasing for the British 
mounted branches ino India, and it had likewise failed in’ England 
where it had been found necessary to form a remount department, for 
the purchase of horses for all the mounted services. The regimental 
purehasing system v totally untitted for time of war and the system 
to be for the future introduced, should be one which was calculated to 
supply the wants of the army, not only in peace time, but also when regi- 
ments procceded to the front. Under the system recently introduced 
by Government, owing to which large numbers of country-bred stock 
would have to be purchased for the British mounted branches if re- 
mounts were purchased regimentally, regimental agents would not 
only have to compete with one another, but they would also have to 
compete with the Government remount agents, and thus the price for 
native cavalry horses would soon rise to a prohibitive figure. The only 
manner in which this condition could be avoided, was by placing pur- 
chasing operations under one agency. For this purposes an avency was 
formed some five years ago composed of committecs of native cavalry 
o‘lcers, one for the Punjab and one for the North-West Provinces. The 
result of their purchasing operations was to check the steadily rising 
prices for native cavalry remounts, It was found, however, that the 
number of officers appointed for the purpose, together with their large 
following, was as unnecessary as it was expensive. The all round aver- 
aye rate, at which remounts were secured for the native cavalry wa 
about Rs. 253 per horse, which was just about the same rate as that at 
which remonnts had heen obtained under the regimental system, It was 
accordingly decided to inangurate a cheaper agency instead of the com- 
mittces. ‘T'wo remount agents, specially selected ollicers of the native 
cavalry, were appointed. Tho results obtained by them up to date 


were sfactory, as the general average, at which horses had been 
secured was about Rs, 245 per head, against about Rs, a 
head paid under the committee and regimental purchasing system, 


The remount department had also been able to purchase from the Cal- 
entta remount depot nearly 200 horses for the native cavalry at an 
average price of about Rs. 350 each, 

The fecling of officers of the native cavalry was generally against 
the remount agency system, but the main reason for this was that 
otlicers of the native cavalry had not yet come to understand that the 
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remount depot in undertaking the oncrons duty of supplying them with 
what was required was acting under the orders of Government in the 
interests of the sowar, to help the regiments concerned and not to 
throw difficulties in their way. In the selection of horses, it might be 
said that it was just as impossible to please men as in the sclection of 
womeit, but judging from the reports received to date, the purchases 
made for the native cavalry might be regarded as satisfactory as those 
made for the British mounted branches. from which complaints were 
by no means unknown, This, notwithstanding that the british army 
in this country is about the best mounted force in the world. 

Little more was said on this subject publicly but the feeling among 
the officers of native cavalry present was decidedly against the system. 
It appeared to be generally agreed that the quality of the remounts 
hitherto obtained under the present system was inferior to that. procured 
when each regiment bought for itself, while the price was no less, and 
according to some, even greater, because of the larger proportion of three 
year olds, and because it had occasionally happened that young horses 
sent to native cavalry regiments had been subsequently rejected as unfit 
for work and sold at a low figure. It was also thought that the aboli- 
tion of regimental purchase was a blow to the silladar system which has 
produced such excellent results, but which is now being indirectly 
attacked in various ways. 

GexeraL Luck, however, thought the remounts latcly sent to native 

cavalry regiments by Major Chalners were equal to those previously 
purchased by commanding officers, and instanced one reviment which had 
received a batch from the Sibi district which the commanding officer 
considered the best he had ever had. 

(4).—The possibility of obtaining remounts of the stansp now required 
in the native cavalry, at a cost within the means of regiments, by pur- 
chasing young stock and rearing them, either regimental’y, or on runs 
maintained by several regiments in common, 

This subject was touched on by several spcakers:— 

CoLoxeL Deane observed that considerable stress had been laid on 
the advantayes likely to acerne from the estabiishment of combined 
regimental rearing depots for young horses: he cousidered that suelt 
depots would be highly advantageous to the native cavalry, but he very 
much doubted) whether reghuents would eo to the ex penises risk and 
trouble of organizing them. Although Government fa freely offered 
Jand for horse runs to natives and others wiio tight be willing to rear 
stock thereon, very few had hitherto conse forward to avail themsclyes 
of the concession. 

Nevertheless the successful introduetion of this plan by the army 
remount department in the ease of British cavalry has attracted the 
attention of native cavalry ollicers. In one or two instances command. 
ants have endeavoured to bring up a few colts and fillies in paddocks 
adjacent to their own lines with a fair amount of success. Others have 
purchased young aninals and entrusted them to horse breeding gendn- 
dur ne some connection with the regiment, to rear for them, 
Vhis plan is also promising. but it is generally felt that neither 
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rearing regimentally nor by the help of zemindars can be more than an 
auxiliary to other methods of procuring remounts. Few rezituents have 
within reach the land and other means of running young stock with any 
prospect of success. Even those most favourably situated cannot hope 
to turn out more than ten or a dozen remounts annually, only a fifth or 
sixth of the total munber required by the regiment. Resides a change 
of station every two or three years must tell against regimental rearing. 
As to buying young stock and arranging with zem/adars for their bring- 
ing up, it is true that more remounts annually can be produced in this 
way, but then again it is not every regiment whieh can secure the 
assistance of a land-owner sufliciently interested in the corps to do his 
best for its interests, and if it be a mere question of profit with the 
semindar, his terms will probably be higher than the regiment can afford. 

It is thought, therefore, that the only satisfactory solution of the 
problem lies in what may be called co-operative horse rearing, that is to 
say, in the combination of regiments to maintain runs, somewhat similar 
to that at Babughar, on which to bring up young stock until they are fit 
to be taken into the ranks. It is well known that there is still a con- 
siderable amount of waste land in’ the, Punjab, more or less suitable for 
rearing horses. ‘The idea which seems to be generally in favour is that 
groups of four to six regiments should combine to acquire tracts of this 
land from Government. It isnot thought likely that Government would 
grant the land free, but as itis required for what is practically a 
public object Government might see its way to leasing it on easier 
terms thin it would demand. in the case of private individuals. The 
amount of Jand is the next question. Four regiments require annaally 
about 250 remounts. If these were bought as yearlinys, and taken 
into the ranks at four years old, it is evident that each run would have 
to be large enough to carry 759 head, or Wlowing for casualties and 
failures, say 10U0 head altogether, In) Australia it is customary to 
allow one head of stock for ev ery ten acres of grass land. ‘The average 
of Indian grass land must certainly be much poorer than the averaze of 
Australian, but the ditference ean be made up by growing lucerne, &e., 
provided the run has a proper amount of frontage on a canal. 

To run athousand heal would therefore require a block of ten 
thousand acres, or say roughly sixteen square miles. But it) would 
probably pay regiments to embark on a co-operative scheme of this kind 
if they could be certain of obtaining half their remounts, or not. Tess 
than thirty per regiment from the run, leaving the remainder to be pur- 
chase! ua the usual manner. In this run inaintained by four 
regiments would be about cight square If maintained hy five 
regiments it would be ten syuare miles, and if by six regiments twelve 
square miles. 

Three or four such runs located in different parts of the Punjab 
would suffice for all the distinctively Punjab cavalry regiments (9th 
to 19th) and the cavalry of the Punjab Frontier Force, including the 
Guides. If suecessful, endeavours might be made to find runs for the 
Hindustani regiments (Ist to Sth) with whom mizht be coupled the 
Central India Horse, if they desired to juin. The existing runs might 
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also be enlarged to allow of their maintaining an inereased head of stock 
and turning out a greater number of remounts annually. 

In alloting land for runs two points appear to be essential. First 
that there is a suticient amount of canal frontaze. ‘This should not be 
Jess than from two or three miles for runs intended to carry from 500 to 
750 head of stock as above sugyested, Secondly, that the total area of 
each run should be fully ten acres per head of stock in the first instance, 
If the land proves capable of carrying a greater number, the run will be 
able to turn ont more remounts, and will be by so much the more pro- 
fitable to the regiments sharing in it. But to commence with too small 
an area must lead to failure, and as it would be the money of the men 
which was engaged, regiments would only commit themselves to the ens 
terprise if they could see their way quite clearly before them. 

The actual management of the runs could probably be undertaken 
by pensioners, the regiments taking it in turn to send an ofticer to 
inspect every few wee From what is already known it is probable 
the cost of the young stock inay be kept down to five rupees per head 
per mensem, exclusive of whatever is demanded by Government for 
the land. 

Some officers considered that not only might young stock for remounts 
be profitably reared, but that horses might be bred with advantage on 
the runs. Considering the number of good mares now in the ranks 
which go through their lives without producing a foal the idea is an 
attractive one, though besct with risks and difficulties. It is, however, 
possible that, if the runs were a suecess, young mares misht be bred from 
once before being drafted to regiments, and might again be returned to 
the stud at ten or twelve years of age. This plan is now being tried in 
the case of Government remounts, but with regard to native cavalry it 
will be first necessary to yet the runs, and to muke them a success as 
rearing establishments, before thinking of breeding. 

It may be added that the establishment of runs would not prevent 
regiments from making any private arrangements they chose, either in 
the way of rearing young stock fur themselves, or of entrusting them 
to semindurs. 


I. (B).—MEAasvuRES FOR SUPPLYING INDIGENOUS REMOUNTS TO Britis 
CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY. 


With regard to the supply of indigenous remounts for the British 
mounted branches, and the increase of supply for army purposes Colon en 
Deane considered that the interests of the army would be best served by 
measures for all the mounted branches, British and native, being made 
under one departinent together, He gave a sketch of the origin and 
development of the present system of procuring country-bred remounts, 
showing how the stud system had failed and why the horse breeding 
department had been inaugurated. Endeavours had been made during 
past years to secure full grown country-bred remounis for the army with 
little or no result. The cnly manner in which, therefore, a supply could 
be ubtained was by sunctioning the purchase of young stock by rearing 
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them in Government depits. A commencement was made int this diree- 
tion in 1831 when sanction was acvorded to the purchase of 150 youu 
stock annually, from the age of 25 years and upwards. The results 
proved satisfactory, aud General Luck would tell them that the country- 
bred rentounts issued to the ranks had proved in every way admirable 
troop horses. In consequence of these satisfactory results, Government, 
had gradually inereased the ammual purchases until during the present 
year nearly 1000 would be bought for the rearing depots at Hapur, 
Kurnal and Abnmadnazear, and a similar number annually, As the 
numbers increased, however, it was found neces: to decrease the age 
at which the horses were purchased, so that in future they would be 
bought at 6 mouths old and upwards, The annual out-turn of horses from 
the horse breeding department was, according to Mr. Hallen’s figures, 
about 2,500; of these 1000 would be purchased for the British mounted 
branches, leaving about 1500 for the native walry, police, and general 
public The requirements of the native cavalry in this presidency were 

about 1090 remounts per annmin*® aud he hoped that the remount de- 
partment would be able to help the native cavalry by supplying them 
annnally with a certain number of remounts from the Govermnent 
rearing depots. This would become yearly more feasible as Govern- 
ment had recently sanctioned breeding being commenced in the rearing 
depots, from which system he hoped to see in the course of years a large 
supply of remounts produced. fit for both British and native branches 
of the service. He considered that no reliance could be placed on zemiu- 
dirs, or others, to produce remounts for the army, and that the only 
way in which it could be managed satisfactorily was by the intervention 
of the State in the direction in which the horse breeding department 
had been shown to fail. That department had bred horses fit for the 
service without doubt, and it was now only necessary to extend its 
operations throngh the medium of government depots. 

CoroxeL Deane then described the system under which the British 
army was remonnted from foreign sources ‘through the remount depots 
at Caleutta, Madras and Bomb: ay, and the reserve depots at Saharunpore, 
and Hosur in Mad He commented upon the merits of the Australian 
remounts and referred to a recent visit to the depots in England 
having afforded him an opportunity of judging of the relative merits of 
fuglish and imported Indian (Australian) remounts, and the results he 
considered were by no means unfavorable to the remounts in this 
country. Referring to the Gulf horses imported to Bombay he said 
that General Luck was well acquainted with their merits and he much 
desired to see an increased importation of this very useful class of 
remount for some of the British mounted branches in the western 
presidency, for the native cavalry of Madras and Bombay, and for 
the Central India Hor He described the em of keeping horses in 
reserve for the purpose of acclimatization and referred to the increased 
and rapid means of obtaining remounts from the colonies in- powerful 


* Phe total mamher of remou: its required aunually by n ative cavalry in the 
Bengal Presidency is about 1500, 


P.J.M. 
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steamers, owing to which it was now feasible to send many remounts 
direct from the purchasing depots to units of the service. He hoped to 
see the time when many of the admirable mares received from the 
colonies would be covered by Government. stallions in the country, by 
which system a large increase of remounts would be annually obtained 
at comparatively little expense, and with but little delay in the mares 
afterwards joining the ranks. 

Geserat Luck confirmed what had been said by Colonel Deane 
regarding the goodness of the young country-breds now being passed 
into the ranks of the British cavalry. 

Lorn Wintiam Berrsrorn criticized the present system, pointing out 
the risks of buying and rearing young stock. There was nothing more 
ditticnlt than to say how a young colt or filly of one year old, much less 
of six months would turn ont. Even the future development of two 
year olds was very uncertain ; moreover he understood that it was now 
intended to breed from young mares at the remount depots. ‘This was 
going back to the old stud system which he‘had himself seen, and which 
had rightly been condemned on account of the lavish expenditure on 
details, and what might be termed luxuries. 


IJ.—ImrroveMENT OF HORSES IN INpIA, AND INCRE. OF SUPPLY 


FOR ARMY PURPOSES, 


This subject is sub-divided as follows :-— 

(«) Horse breeding as an administrative question. 

(4) The best class of stallion for India, and the number which 

should be maintained. 

(c) The number and quality of indigenons mar 

mares should be imported for breeding purpos: 

(@) Free trade in horses, Effect, if any, of purchasing for native 

cavalry through a committee, or through one officer in each 
province. 

(e) The influence of polo and pony racing on horse breeding. Also 

proposal to give Queen’s Plates for country-bred horses at 
rice meetings. 

IL. (a). —With reference to the proposed transfer of the administrative 
control of horse breeding operations from the Military Department to that 
of Revenne and Agriculture Sir Kpwarp Buck made u short speech in 
which he desired to impress two points on his hearers. 

First.—That the civil department did not desire to take upon itself 
any responsibility that would give room hereafter for the charge that 
the failure of military operations was due to the introduction of reforms 
which had not the sanction of the Military Department, and that, as 
regards choice of imported stallions, their manayement, or the selection 
of mares, the Department of Revenue and Agriculture would carry out 
entirely the instructions of the Military Departinent. 

Secondiy.—That the Military Department depended even nnder 
the new system of buying younger horses, on the initia supply 
of colts and fillies produced by the breeders, and it appeared 


also whether 
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therefore that the influence of the civil authorities should be exerted to 
iptroduce a better system of breeding and rearing by zenduders and 
a Sin Kpwarp Buck gave his assurance that any assistance that 
could be given by the civil authorities in this direction would, if they 
had anything to do with the administration of horse breeding, be afforded. 

Il. (b).- Whe best class of stallion for India, and the number which 
should be maintained, ; 

Mr. Hatien made a speech in which he described the quality of 
horse required for army purposes. ‘lo produce such horses several cl:sses 
of sires had been tried. Fond ashe was himself of blood he considered 
the English thorough-bred unsuited to this country, chiefly on account of 
hereditary unsvundness, and delicacy of constitution. The Arab also he 
hed reluctantly been obliged to give up as he thought his stock too 
snmll and light. The sire he thought best of now was the Norfolk 
Trotter, but he acknowledged the difticulty of getting this animal of sult 
ciently pure blood to stamp his own likeness on his stock. Numbers of 
animals were bred and sold in’ England as Norfolk Trotters which were 
monzrels, sometimes the result of a direct cross between a thorongh-bred 
horse and a cart mare. Such were of course of no use for breeding from. 
His own practice was that when a Norfolk ‘Trotter failed to get good stock, 
he transferred him to another district, and if his produce continued unsa- 
tisfactory he then considered it proved that he was a mongrel, and the 
horse was at once castrated and sold. 

With regard to the number of stallions owned by Government, 
there were 300 on his list. The number of branded country-bred mares 
was about 20,000, but only about half of them were covered annually 
by Government. stallions. The number of foals annually produced to 
Government stallions was cleven or twelve per horse. The total number 
taken into all branches of the Government service was about two 
thousand one hundred, giving an average of seven per stallion to 
Government. 

Mr. Ifatien afterwards said, with reference to remarks made by 
Colonel Lance, that he should approve of the introduction of half-bred 
Australians. He also strongly advocated an increase in the number of 
stallions. 

Lorp Witrtast Beresrorp condemned the operations of the horse 
breeding department. He considered the small number of foals produced 
per stallion showed a want of management, and remarked that breeders 
of thorough-bred stock at home were very dissatisfied if they did not get 
a foal for every mare sent to an expensive horse, such as Hermit, whose 
list of 50 mares was always full, and he believed that at least £0 mares 
held. He said one reason of the small number of foals got by Government 
stallions in India was the excessive number of jumps allowed to indivi- 
dual horses, and he instanced what had come under his own observation 
some years ago at Jagadri. 

This particular kind of mismanagement of Government. stallions 
was afterwards spoken of by several otticers, and was generally acknow- 
Jedved to be very common. It is believed that the jumadar sais of the 
stallions is invariably amenable to a pecuniary gratification, and as it 
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also happens that there is almost always one stallion which is a favourite 
with native breeders to the exclusion of the others, that particular 
horse gets a large number of mares, while the others do very little. ~ 

Lorp Wittiam Berusrorb further contended that it was not fair to 
ask Government to increase the number of stallions when the results from. 
those now in use were so poor. He also thought that the want of success 
of the present system, which had now been on trial for fourteen years, 
showed that it was not on a sound basis. 

Coronet Lancg thought the number of stallions in India should be 
inereased, as even now a considerable number of mares are covered by 
country stallions and therefore could not be expected to produce animals 
fit for military purposes. [Mr. Hallen allowed that only half the mares in 
the country came yearly to Government stallions.) Colonel Lance 
advocated half-bred Australian stallions as superior for Indian mares to 
either thorough-breds, such as were procurable at the Government price, 
or to Arabs. He approved of Norfolk Trotters, which were really half- 
breds, and had seen some good horses got by them, but would like Mr. 
Cox, as a great advocate of that brecd, to tell him how many “ pure” as 
opposed to “spurious” Norfolk Trotter stallions he had seen in England. 
He had himself been to the Norfolk Trotter breeders, and found. them 
crossing thorough-breds with coarse mares (not actual cart mares), and 
he believed the animal thus produced was the only one now procurable 
in any numbers and at the price paid by the Indian Government. 

Mr. Cox admitted he had only seen five or six pure Norfolk Trotter 
stallions in England, and that a number of those in this country were 
“spurious.” He repeated in substaace the remarks made in his lecture 
on thorough-breds and Arabs as stallions, disparaging both, but parti- 
cularly Arabs. 

Mr. Hauuen said,—“It has been stated by one speaker that the 
horse breeding department has not been successful as it should have 
been; that it has been in existence 14 years, and a greater improve- 
ment in the stock and a larger number of produce ought to be resulting. 
In reply I have to mention that the improvement in horse stock is 
admitted, irrespective of that speaker's statement, and I have to point 
out that nature will not be hurried. She will go at her natural pace as 
regards the period of equine gestation and the attaining of adult life; 
and as the former takes 11 months, and the latter five years, or more, 
to xccomplish, the amount of improvement that has occurred in two 
generations of stock, must be accepted as satisfactory. Had the horse 
breeding department the improvement of the breeds of dogs, rabbits, or 
pigeons instead of horscs to carry out, the remarks of that gentleman 
as to our progress not having becn fast enough to please him, would 
have been relevant.” 

Me. Hatten continued,—“ It has been said that the management of 
the stallions of the department is not satisfactory, and one speaker has 
described having seen at Jagadri stand, where there were two stallions, 
several mares brought day after day for service, and that the horse liked of 
the two was always brought out, and brought out too several times in the 
day to’serve every mare brought to the stand. I wish he had kindly brought 
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this fact to the notice of the department at the time, but I am obliged 
to him for having now brought it so prominently to notice, for I have 
a better opportunity of explaining that with the few European superin- 
tendents—myself and two others, one for the North-West Provinces 
and Rajputana, and the other for the Punjab—it is not an easy task to 
have the strict rules laid down, with regard to recurring services of stal- 
lions, duly acted up to. Ihave frequently implored Government to 
grant more European officers, but up to this time no additional strength 
has been granted. Picture to yourselves one superintendent having to 
superintend the stud operations of an area of country greater than that 
of France or Germany, and then our weak strength will be acknowledged. 

“District civil officers do, as a rule, most kindly render us some 
-assistance in the carrying out of our arduous labours, but instances similar 
“to the Jagadri incident no doubt do occur when a tahsildar, or other 
civil officer nominally in charge of stallions attends to requests, made 
to him for aid, in a perfunctory manner. When the horse breeding 
department is transferred from the Military Department to the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, and its operations virtually be- 
come a portion of revenue duties, then the department will receive, 
no doubt, real civil local help from civil officials, who will have to consi- 
der it a part of their duty to see that the stallions are duly cared for 
according to the rules laid down, and thus the department will be better 
aided. 

“ As regards the stallions supplied by the Right Hon’ble the Secretary 
of State, I have to state that I consider that India owes a debt of 
gratitude to the purchasing officer, General Thornhill, for the very good 
horses which, asarule, we receive. It has been stated by one speaker that 
he holds a very different opinion on this subject ; that he feels assured 
the thorough-bred English stallions supplicd, are inferior; that the so- 
called Norfolk Trotters are cart horses, and quite unfit to produce army 
remounts. In reply, I have to point out that the horses received during 
the last 14 years are those that have produced the improved stock ; that 
the thorough-breds received have been as good as can be expected, con- 
sidering the great dearth now-a-days of thorough-breds possessing 
sufficient bone and power ; and as regards the Norfolk Trotters, they all 
have pedigrees sent with them, and of these many are registered in the 
“‘ Hackney Stud Book,” and so 1 cannot support the gentleman in his 
condemning them as “cart horses.” But, as we in the horse breeding 
department judge of a stallion’s worth by the stock he gets, so we 
always cease using a horse if we have proof of his being by descent not 
as he has been represented ; and he is castrated and sold. It will be 
gratifying to General Thornhill to hear that but few of the horses bought 
by him have had to be so dealt with. 

“Tt is very easy for any one to assert that our English stallions are 
bad, and the purchasing officer does not know anything about horses fit 
for stud work ; but if that gentleman, or any one of us at this table, had 
been as long as General Thornhill has been (14 years) purchasing horses 
for India, no doubt he would be accused of want of due knowledge or 
care, for it is a truism that with regard to women, wine and horses, there 
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will be always a vast difference of opinion, and that this is the case, is not 
altogether to be deplored.” 

Some conversation ensued as to whether the price now allowed by Gov- 
ernment for imported stallions was sufficient, and whether the horses. sent 
out were selected with judgment. The general opinion appeared to be 
that the Government price, £350, was not sufficient to procure thorough- 
breds of the rather rare stamp required, wz :—sound, short legged, short 
backed horses, with above the average amount of bone, such as would be- 
selected for breeding weight-carrying hunters. That Norfolk Trotter 
sires of pure blood were practically not to be had at all, and that it was 
very desirable the quality of the stallions imported should be improved as 
much as possible by most careful selection and also by raising the price 
now paid. 

The general opinion also appeared to be that the number of Govern- 
ment sires should be increased. For although, as pointed out by Lord 
William Beresford, the number of foals which can be credited per annum 
to each stallion is unduly small, yet it is equally certain that a large 
number of mares fit to breed from are unable for various reasons to obtain 
the services of a proper horse. Districts are large, many mares come in 
season at about the same time and so forth. It is therefore pretty 
generally agreed that stallions of the sort favoured by native breeders 
should be multiplied. It has also been suggested by Colonel Lance that 
increased efforts should be made to diminish the number of entire coun- 
try-breds and by way of lessening the mischief caused by these worthless 
sires the French system of approving and authorizing as stallions a 
certain number of the best local horses might be introduced. 


II. (c).—The number and quality of indigenous mares, 


Mr. Hatten thought the 20,000 fairly suitable mares now in existence 
were sufficient for practical purposes. 

Mr. Cox thought something should be done in the way of importing 
mares, pointing out that to produce a good breed of horses as much 
attention should be paid to the dams as to the sires. 

His proposition was that in importing Australian remounts Govern- 
ment should try to secure as many mares as possible. That a large 
number of mares (about a thousand) should be retained at the remount 
depét until they had each produced one, if not two, foals, before being 
passed into the ranks. That the mares which produced the best foals 
should be again utilized for breeding after they had been a certain 
number of years (five or six?) in the ranks, This plan he considered 
might yearly produce five or six hundred remounts, suitable for British 
cavalry and artillery, at a cheap rate. 

GenrraL Luck said that Mr, Hallen had already been authorized to 
breed from country mares which had been selected as remounts for 
British cavalry and artillery. He hoped Government would shortly 
sanction Australian mares being also bred from. It was impossible to 
breed from old mares, unless they had produced a foal or two in their 
youth, but when this was the case mares of a certain age would frequently 
be useful for breeding purposes. 
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Although no public reference was made to the subject, some con- 
versation took place among native cavalry officers as to the effect produced 
on the general breeding stock of the country by the enlistment of so 
many mares in native cavalry regiments. It was agreed that, generally 
speaking, the mares bought as remounts were the best of their kind, 
and that in many cases the brood mares of the country were either 
inferior, or else old and worn out. 

At the same time it was recognized that direct interference with the 
law of supply and demand was inadvisable, and that the remedy 
probably lay in some such system of breeding from remount mares as 
has been proposed and partially sanctioned for British cavalry and 
artillery. [This subject is referred to at greater length under I. A (b).] 

It was also considered that branding mares was a measure of doubt- 
ful utility and that short of regular breeding establishments the only 
method was to have a large numbcr of stallions under proper supervision 
and to cover all mares that might be brought up. 


Il. (d).— Free trade in horses. Effect, if any, of purchasing for native 
cavalry through a committee or throuyh one officer in euch province. 

With reference to a proposition made by Mr. Cox in his recent lec- 
ture at the United Service Institution, Mr. Roperrson, in an able speech, 
pointed out that any attempt on the part of Government to keep a lien 
on the produce of their stallions would defeat its own ends. Breeders 
kept mares and bred from them for profit, and if they were prevented 
from disposing of their produce to the best advantage they would cer- 
tainly cease to breed. Mr. Robertson also said that the effect of purchas- 
ing native cavalry remounts by a committee for the whole native cavalry 
had undoubtedly had a bad effect. on horse breeding in the Rawal Pindi 
district, at all events when first started. The native breeders looked 
upon it, as in fact it was, an attempt on the part of Government to 
lessen the prices paid for the class of horses chiefly produced in that dis- 
trict. It had undoubtedly discouraged breeders, and some of them had 
parted with their marcs, while others were turning their attention to 
breeding ponies or mules. 

Lorp Witu1am BeresForD, replying to Mr. Robertson, said that al- 
though Government, for the benefit of native cavalry regiments, had 
endeavoured to lower the price of their horses, yet that they were will- 
ing to give six hundred rupees, more than double the price of native 
cavalry remounts, for four year old horses suitable for British cavalry, 
so that he did not consider the action of Government on the whole was 
discouraging to the native breeder, but rather the reverse. He also 
observed that the advantages which the zemindar would obtain by 
breeding a superior class of remounts had not been sufficiently pointed 
out to those most concerned, while a great deal had been made of the 
discouragement produced by the measures taken to give native cavalry 
their remounts at a cheaper rate than formerly. 

Cotonet Deans said that, certain remarks had been made, about the 
desire to keep down prices having a most injurious effect, and that 
zemindars could only be induced to breed a class of animal fit for remounts 
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by the promise of high prices. Colonel Deane observed that high prices 
had been offered for the past ten years for country-bred remounts for 
the British mounted branches, but that they were not forthcoming. He 
was now quite prepared to purchase 500 horses of this class at Rs. 500 
each if they could be produced. In addition, the prices offered for 
young stock for the Government rearing depéts were very remunerative, 
and he considered that, so long as such prices were offered to breeders, 
the encouragement given by Government was ample, and that remounts 
should be forthcoming for native cavalry at an average price say of 
Rs. 250 for the sowar and Rs. 350 for the native officer. If, however, 
native cavalry regiments were placed in competition one with another, 
and with the Government remount agents, good remounts would never 
be obtainable at those figures, and he therefore hoped that as Government 
would not sanction an increase in the chandar price, the remount 
agency system might be allowed to continue in the interests of the 
native cavalry, the improved remounting of which it was his earnest 
desire to promote. 

Mr. Hatuen expressed his opinion as follows :—“ Native cavalry re- 
mount committees and remount agents do not support and foster horse 
breeding ; they only buy for native cavalry at prices averaging Rs. 248 
or Rs. 250. For Government to force breeders to sell cheup, is a ruin- 
ous policy. To ‘‘cheapen” horses ina market that requires fostering 
and encouraging, is a great mistake. Government said, 14 years ago, 
they wanted improved horses, and would give improved prices. In 
other words, to use a simile, the ordinary flimsy blanket found in the 
buzar and worth Ks. 2 was not good enough, and what was required 
was a stronger, heavier blanket, calculated to last a longer time. 

“Tt is acknowledged that the improved horses are now found in the 
country, and as a consequence, they are faund to be more valuable, 
and the breeders ask prices higher for the better animals, and native 
cavalry regiments find it necessary to give higher prices. The Govern- 
ment then introduced a system of having a native cavalry purchasing 
committee, to prevent the competition resulting from regiments pur- 
chasing independently, so as to keep down the price of remounts ; and 
lately only two officers, one for the North-West Provinces and one for 
the Punjab districts, have been entrusted with the purchasing, and, as 
has been described by a gentlemen present, the average has been no 
more than Rs. 248 or Rs. 250.” 

Mr. Hauen went on to say :—‘‘T have seen scores of horses thus 
purchased for native cavalry, quite fit for Madras cavalry and British 
cavalry, and have been appealed to by breeders to support them by 
inducing Government to give better prices for the better animals. J 
earnestly requested that a British cavalry oflicer might be appointed to 
the remount committee in order that the better animals might be 
bought at enhanced prices, and thus the breeders might be duly sup- 
ported aud encouraged ; but no British cavalry officer was appointed, 
and I was told, on enquiry, that it was an omission his not having been 
appointed. As the Government is the largest purchaser in the market, 
so does the suicidal policy I have indicated discourage horse breeders, 
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and as you have been told by the Director of Land Records, Punjab, 
(Mr. Robertson), owners of good large mares fit for producing remounts 
for any branch of the service, have commenced to sell these mares, and 
are purchasing pony mares to breed ponies and mules. These are facts 
worthy of the consideration of Government, and I have brought them 
to notice.” 

The general opinion of the officers present was that, while acknow- 
ledging the force of Lord William Beresford’s observations and those made 
by Colonel Deane they did not represent the whole aspect of the question. 
It would certainly appear that if Government annually bought 1000 
young stock for their rearing depots, (the total produce of Government 
stallions being only 2500), it ought to act as an incentive to horse 
breeding, but it is equally evident that these increased purchases for 
British mounted branches, tend to accentuate the principal remount 
difficulty of the day, which is to procure serviceable horses for native 
cavalry at a reasonable price, by diminishing the number of horses 
which come into the market as four year olds. If the number of young 
country-breds annually purchased by Government for the rearing depots 
remains at the figure mentioned by Colonel Deane it will no doubt 
encourage breeders to persevere, but at present it would seem to have 
little effect as compared to the check given by the introduction of pur- 
chasing for native cavalry by committees, or by single agents. And 
this check is none the less real because it operates rather on the minds 
of dealers and breeders than on market prices. 

The majority of native cavalry remounts are bought from dealers, 
and the dealers, whether reasonably or not, are undoubtedly dissatisfied 
with the new system. If the dealers do not see their way to profits 
they will not purchase freely from breeders, and the latter are finding 
themselves shut off from a known and fairly profitable market, with 
only an uncertainty to compensate them. And if it be the case that 
breeders in certain districts are turning their attention to producing 
ponies and mules rather than horses, it is a serious matter. 

Another point brought forward was that under the present system 
the prices paid for native cavalry remounts have been more equalized. 
That is to say a less price is given for superior remounts, such as are 
allotted to native officers, while sowars’ horses cost somewhat more 
than formerly. It is thought that this is not likely to induce the 
breeder to try and produce a good stamp of horse, and may be con- 
sidered to counterbalance the effect of an occasional purchase of young 
stock by Government. 

IL. (¢).-—T'he influence of polo and pony racing upon horse breeding. 

Genera Luck drew attention to the bad effect of polo, and also of 
pony racing on the breed of horses in India. It was a fact that an 
ordinary pony of 13:2 ur 13-3 was worth more in the market thana 
native cavalry remount. Officers had entirely ceased to buy country- 
bred horses, but bought punies largely, and Rs. 400 was a common 
price for a polo pony, whereas the average price of a horse fit for native 
cavalry was only Rs. 250. Racing ponies of course fetched larger 
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sums, and altogether there was such a demand for ponies that it was 
no wonder breeders turned their attention to producing them rather 
than horses. 

Lorp Wititam Berssrorp did not agree with General Luck. He 
thought the production ef a pony was rather accidental then intended. 
It was a very difficult thing to breed a pony, and those produced in 
this country were in fact, undersized horses, breeders failures rather 
than their successes. As to racing ponies, he had done a great deal of 
racing, especially pony racing, and claimed to speak with some authority 
on that subject. The best racing ponies were undoubtedly Arabs, after 
them came English and Australians. Country-bred ponies were com- 
paratively seldom successful. He himself had only owned one good 
one, and he did not think it would pay any one to try and breed country- 
bred ponies for racing purposes. 

Mr. Rozertson said, that horses not being used by the natives of 
this country for agricultural purposes, zeméndars can only be induced to 
breed a class of animal fit for remounts, by the inducement of high prices. 

That for their own purposes, the pony suited the zemindar better 
than the horse, and thus, if he did not get what he considered a good 
price for a horse, he would always prefer to breed, as was most natural 
to him, a pony, which would be the usual result of mating a smal] mare 
with a small stallion. 

For a pony, the breeder had a very wide market, he might be sold 
either as a racing or a polo pony, or as a transport animal, or as a hack, 
or failing these, a pony was much more suited to the zemindar’s own 
wants as a pack animal, or to ride. 

Similarly, he preferred breeding mules to horses, because they are 
like ponies, cheaper to feed and keep, are more hardy and command a 
more certain market. 

This being so, it is eminently necessary to “nurse” the horse breed- 
ing industry, and any sudden change, such as that from purchasing by 
regiments to purchasing by a committce, in whic breeders and denlers 
simply saw, as was the fact, a desire to keep down prices, would at once 
have a most injurious effect. And the change in question undoubtedly 
did, at the time, cause zemindar breeders, in some instances, to abandon 
the pursuit, and in many instances, to turn their attention to the pro- 
duction of ponies and mules, for which they had a sure market, and for 
which a great portion of their brood mares, being small, were best fitted. 
That this was actually the case in the Rawal Pindi district, can be 
confidently stated, from personal experience. Whether the subsequent 
operations of the remount committees, or agents, have removed the 
impression first created, must be left to others to decide. 

‘The horse breeding establishment had great difficulties to contend 
with. Natives in this country are most difficult to move or to convince, 
and are very suspicions. Any attempt on the part of Government to 
retain a lien on the young stock produced by their stallions would 
defeat its own object, and at once prevent breeders from bringing their 
mares to be covered. Even the branding of mares was a most difficult 
operation, and in many districts, it required great tact and knowledge of 
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them in Government depits. A commencement was made int this direc- 
tion in 1881 when sanction was accorded to the purchase of 150 young 
stock annually, from the age of 25 years and upwards. The results 
proved satisfactory, and General Luck would tell them that the country- 
bred remounts issued to the ranks had proved in every way admirable 
troop horses. In consequence of these satisfactory results, Government 
had gradually increased the annual purchases until during the present 
year nearly 1000 would be bought for the rearing depots at Hapur, 
Kurnal and Almadnaygar, and a similar number annually. As the 
Mumbers increased, huwever, it was found necessary to decrease the age 
at which the horses were purchased, so that in future they would be 
bought at 6 mouths old and upwards, The annual out-turn of horses from 
the horse breeding departincnt was, according to Mr. Hallen’s fi 
about 2,500; of these 1000 would be purchased for the British mounted 
branches, leaving about 1500 for the native cavalry, police, and general 
public The requirements of the native cavalry in this presidency were 
about 1000 remounts per annee* and he hoped that the remount de- 
partment would be able to help the native cavalry by supplying them 
anntdly with a certain number of remounts from the Government 
reaving depéts. This would become yearly more feasible as Govern- 
ment had recently sanctioned breeding being commenced in the rearing 
depots, from which system he hoped to see in the course of years a large 
supply of remounts produced, fit for both British and native branches 
of the service, He considered that no reliance could be placed on zemin- 
dars, or others, to produce remounts for the army, and that the only 
way in which it could be ma ‘d satisfactorily was by the intervention 
of the State in the direction in which the horse breeding department 
had been shown to fail. That department had bred horses fit for the 
service without doubt, and it was now only necessary to extend its 
operations through the medium of government depéts. 

CotoneL Deane then described the system under which the British 
army was remounted from foreign sources through the remount depots 
at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and the reserve depots at Saharunpore, 
and Hosur in Madras. He commented upon the merits of the Australian 
remounts and referred to a recent visit to the depots in England as 
having afforded him an opportunity of judging of the relative merits of 
English and imported Indian (Australian) remounts, and the results he 
considered were by no means unfavorable to the remounts in this 
country. Referring to the Gulf horses imported to Bombay he said 
that General Luck was well acquainted with their merits and he much 
desived to see an increased importation of this very useful class of 
remount for some of the British mounted branches in the western 
presidency, for the native cavalry of Madras and Bombay, and for 
the Central India Horse. He described the system of keeping horses in 
reserve for the purpose of acclimatization and referred to the increased 
and rapid means of obtaining remounts from the colonies in powerful 
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* The total wamber of renousits required anaually by native cavalry in the 
Bengal residency is about 15v0, 
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steamers, owing to which it was now feasible to send many remounts 
direct from the purchasing depots to units of the service. He hoped to 
see the time when many of the admirable mares received from the 
colonies would be covered by Government stallions in the country, by 
which system a large increase of remounts would be annually obtained 
at comparatively little expense, and with but little delay in the mares 
afterwards joining the rank 

GexeraL Luck confirmed what had been said by Colonel Deane 
regarding the goodness of the young country-breds now being passed 
into the ranks of the British cavalry. 

Lorp Wittiam Beresrorn criticized the present. system, pointing out 
the risks of buying and rearing young stock. There was nothing more 
ditheult than to say how a young colt or filly of one year old, much less 
of six months would turn ont. Even the future development of two 
year olds was very uncertain ; moreover he understood that it was now 
intended to breed from young mares at the remount depéts. This was 
going back to the old stud system which he‘had himself seen, and which 
had rightly been condemned on account of the lavish expenditure on 
details, and what might be termed luxuries. 


II.—IMpRovEMENT OF HORSES IN INDIA, AND INCREASE OF SUPPLY 
FOR ARMY PURPOSES. 


This subject. is sub-divided as follows :— 

(a) Horse breeding as an administrative question. 

(4) The best class of stallion for India, and the number which 
should be maintained. 

(c) The number and quality of indigenous mares; also whether 
muaves should be imported for breeding purposes. 

(@) Free trade in horse: Effect, if any, of purchasing for native 
cavalry through a committee, or through one officer in each 
province, 

(¢) The influence of polo and pony racing on horse breeding. Also 
proposal to give Queen’s Plates for country-bred horses at 
race meetings. 

IL. («).—With reference to the proposed transfer of the adininistrative 
control of horse breeding operations from the Military Departinent to that 
of Revenue and Agriculture Sir Epwarp Buck made a short speech in 
which he desired to impress two points on his hearers. 

First.—That the civil department did not desire to take upon itself 
any responsibility that would give room hereafter for the charge that 
the failure of military operations was due to the introduction of reforms 
which had not the sanction of the Military Department, and that, as 
regards choice of imported stallions, their management, or the selection 
of mares, the Department of Revenne and Agriculture would carry out 
entirely the instructions of the Military Department. 

Secondiy.—That the Military Department depended even under 
the new system of buying younger horses, on the initial supply 
of colts and fillies produced by the breeders, and it appeared 
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therefore that the influence of the civil authoritics should be exerted to 
ipproduce a better system of breeding and rearing by zemindars and 
w.. Sir Epwarp Buck gave his assurance that any assistance that 
could be given by the civil authorities in this direction would, if they 
had anything to do with the administration of horse breeding, be afforded. 

IL. (b).- he best class of stallion for India, and the wumber which 
should be maintained. ‘ 

Mr. Hatten made a speech in which he described the quality of 
horse required for army purposes. ‘To produce such horses several classes 
of sires had been tried. Fond as he was himself of blood he considered 
the English thorough-bred unsuited to this country, chiefly on account of 
hereditary unsoundness, and delicacy of constitution. ‘The Arab also he 
had reluctantly been obliged to give up as he thought his stock too 
smrall and light. The sire he thought best of now was the Norfolk 
Trotter, but he acknowledged the difticulty of getting this animal of suit 
ciently pure blood to stamp his own likeness on his stock. Numbers of 
animals were bred and sold in England as Norfolk Trotters which were 
mongrels, sometimes the result of a direct cross between a thorough-bred 
horse and a cart mare. Such were of course of no use for breeding from. 
His own practice was that when a Norfolk Trotter failed to get good stock, 
he transferred him to another district, and if his produce continued unsa- 
tisfactory he then considered it proved that he was a mongrel, and the 
horse was at once castrated and sold. 

With regard to the number of stallions owned by Government, 
there were 300 on his list. ‘The number of branded conntry-bred mares 
was about 20,000, but only about half of them were covered annually 
by Government. stallions. The number of foals annually produced to 
Government stallions was cleven or twelve per horse. The total number 
taken into all branches of the Government service was about two 
thousand one hundred, giving an average of seven per stallion to 
Government. 

Mr. Hatten afterwards said, with reference to remarks made by 
Colonel Lance, that he should approve of the introduction of half-bred 
Australians, He also strongly advocated an increase in the number of 
stallions. 

Lorp Wi.itas’ Berrsrorp condemned the operations of the horse 
breeding department. He considered the small number of foals produced 
per stallion showed a want of management, and remarked that breeders 
of thorough-bred stock at home were very dissatisfied if they did not get 
a foal for every mare sent to an expensive horse, such as Hermit, whose 
list of 50 mares was always full, and he believed that at least 40 mares 
held. He said one reason of the small number of foals got. by Government 
stallions in India was the excessive number of jumps allowed to indivi- 
dual horses, and he instanced what had come under his own observation 
some years ago at Jagadri, 

This particular kind of mismanagement of Government. stallions 
was afterwards spoken of by several ofticers, and was generally acknow- 
ledyed to be very common. It is believed that the jumadar sais of the 
stallions is invariably amenable to a pecuniary gratification, and as it 
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also happens that there is almost always one stallion which is a favourite 
with native breeders to the exclusion of the others, that particular 
horse gets a large number of mares, while the others do very little. 

Lorp WittiaM Berusrorp further contended that it was not fair to 
ask Government to increase the number of stallions when the results from 
those now in use were so poor. He also thought that the want of success 
of the present system, which had now been on trial for fourteen years, 
showed that it was not on a sound basis. 

Cotongu Lancg thought the number of stallions in India should be 
increased, as even now a considerable number of mares are covered by 
country stallions and therefore could not be expected to produce animals 
fit for military purposes. (Mr. Hallen allowed that only half the mares in 
the country came yearly to Government stallions.] Colonel Lance 
advocated half-bred Australian stallions as superior for Indian mares to 
either thorough-breds, such as were procurable at the Government price, 
orto Arabs. He approved of Norfolk Trotters, which were really half- 
breds, and had seen some good horses got by them, but would like Mr. 
Cox, as a great advocate of that breed, to tell him how many “ pure” as 
opposed to “spurious” Norfolk Trotter stallions he had secn in England. 
He had himself been to the Norfolk Trotter breeders, and found. them 
crossing thorough-breds with coarse mares (not actual cart mares), and 
he believed the animal thus produced was the only one now procurable 
in any numbers and at the price paid by the Indian Government. 

Mr. Cox admitted he had only seen five or six pure Norfolk Trotter 
stallions in England, and that & number of those in this country were 
“spurious.” He repeated in substaace the remarks made in his lecture 
on thorough-breds and Arabs as stallions, disparaging both, but parti- 
eularly Arabs. 

Mr. Hatuen said,—‘‘It has been stated by one speaker that the 
horse breeding department has not been successful as it should have 
been; that it has been in existence 14 years, and a greater improve- 
ment in the stock and a larger number of produce ought to be resulting. 
In reply I have to mention that the improvement in horse stock is 
admitted, irrespective of that speaker’s statement, and I have to point 
out that nature will not be hurried. She will go at her natural pace as 
regards the period of equine gestation and the attaining of adult life; 
and as the former takes 11 months, and the latter five years, or more, 
to accomplish, the amount of improvement that has occurred in two 
generations of stock, must be accepted as satisfactory. Had the horse 
breeding department the improvement of the breeds of dogs, rabbits, or 
pigeons instead of horscs to carry out, the remarks of that gentleman 
as to our progress not having been fast enough to please him, would 
have been relevant.” 

Mr. Hatten continued,—“ It has been said that the management of 
the stallions of the department is not satisfactory, and one speaker has 
described having seen at Jagadri stand, where there were two stallions, 
several mares brought day after day for service, and that the horse liked of 
the two was always brought out, and brought out too several times in the 
day to‘serve every mare brought to the stand. I wish he had kindly brought 
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this fact to the notice of the department at the time, but I am obliged 
to him for having now brought it so prominently to notice, for I have 
a better opportunity of explaining that with the few European superin- 
tendents—myself and two others, one for the North-West Provinces 
and Rajputana, and the other for the Punjab—it is not an easy task to 
have the strict rules laid down, with regard to recurring services of stal- 
lions, duly acted up to. Ihave frequently implored Government to 
grant more European officers, but up to this time no additional strength 
has been granted. Picture to yourselves one superintendent having to 
superintend the stud operations of an area of country greater than that 
of France or Germany, and then our weak strength will be acknowledged. 

“District civil officers do, as a rule, most kindly render us some 
-assistance in the carrying out of our arduous labours, but instances similar 
“to the Jagadri incident no doubt do occur when a tahsildar, or other 
civil officer nominally in charge of stallions attends to requests, made 
to him for aid, in a perfunctory manner. When the horse breeding 
department is transferred from the Military Department to the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, and its operations virtually be- 
come a portion of revenue duties, then the department will receive, 
no doubt, real civil local help from civil officials, who will have to consi- 
der it a part of their duty to see that the stallions are duly cared for 
-according to the rules laid down, and thus the department will be better 
aided. 

“ As regards the stallions supplied by the Right Hon’ble the Secretary 
of State, I have to state that I consider that India owes a debt of 
gratitude to the purchasing officer, General Thornhill, for the very good 
horses which, asa rule, we receive. It has been stated by one speaker that 
he holds a very different opinion on this subject; that he feels assured 
the thorough-bred English stallions supplied, are inferior; that the so- 
called Norfolk Trotters are cart horses, and quite unfit to produce army 
remounts. In reply, I have to point out that the horses received during 
the last 14 years are those that have produced the improved stock ; that 
the thorough-breds reccived have been as good as can be expected, con- 
sidering the great dearth now-a-days of thorough-breds possessing 
sufficient bone and power ; and as regards the Norfolk Trottera, they all 
have pedigrees sent with them, and of these many are registered in the 
** Hackney Stud Book,” and so 1 cannot support the gentleman in his 
‘condemning them as “cart horses.” But, as we in the horse breeding 
department judge of a stallion’s worth by the stock he gets, so we 
always cease using a horse if we have proof of his being by descent not 
as he has been represented ; and he is castrated and sold. It will be 
gratifying to General Thornhill to hear that but few of the horses bought 
by him have had to be so dealt with. 

“Tt is very easy for any one to assert that our English stallions are 
bad, and the purchasing officer does not know anything about horses fit 
for stud work ; but if that gentleman, or any one of us at this table, had 
been as long as General Thornhill has been (14 years) purchasing horses 
for India, no doubt he would be accused of want of due knowledge or 
care, for it is a truism that with regard to women, wine and horses, there 
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vill be always a vast difference of opinion, and that this is the case, is not 
altogether to be deplored.” 

Some conversation ensued as to whether the price now allowed by Gov- 
ernment for imported stallions was sufficient, and whether the horses. sent 
out were selected with judgment. The general opinion appeared to be 
that the Government price, £350, was not sufficient to procure thorough- 
breds of the rather rare stamp required, wz :—sound, short legged, short 
backed horses, with above the average amount of bone, such as would be 
selected for breeding weight-carrying hunters. That Norfolk Trotter 
sires of pure blood were practically not to be had at all, and that it was 
very desirable the quality of the stallions imported should be improved as 
much as possible by most careful selection and also by raising the price 
now paid. 

The general opinion also appeared to be that the number of Govern- 
ment sires should be increased. For although, as pointed out by Lord 
William Beresford, the number of foals which can be credited per annum 
to each stallion is unduly small, yet it is equally certain that a large 
number of mares fit to breed from are unable for various reasons to obtain 
the services of a proper horse. Districts are large, many mares come in 
season at about the same time and so forth. It is therefore pretty 
generally agreed that stallions of the sort favoured by native brecders 
should be multiplied. It has also been suggested by Colonel Lance that 
increased efforts should be made to diminish the number of entire coun- 
try-breds and by way of lessening the mischief caused by these worthless 
sires the French system of approving and authorizing as stallions a 
certain number of the best local horses might be introduced. 


IL. (c).—The number and quality of indigenous mares. 


Mr. Hauien thought the 20,000 fairly suitable mares now in existence 
were sufficient for practical purposes. 

Ma. Cox thought something should be done in the way of importing 
mares, pointing out that to produce a good breed of horses as much 
attention should be paid to the dams as to the sires. 

His proposition was that in importing Australian remounts Govern- 
ment should try to secure as many mares as possible. That a large 
number of mares (about a thousand) should be retained at the remount 
depot until they had each produced one, if not two, foals, before being 
passed into the ranks. That the mares which produced the best foals 
should be again utilized for breeding after they had been a certain 
number of years (five or six?) in the ranks. This plan he considered 
might yearly produce five or six hundred remounts, suitable for British 
cavalry and artillery, at a cheap rate. 

Gryerab Luck said that Mr. Hallen had already been authorized to 
breed from country mares which had been sclected as remounts for 
British cavalry and artillery. He hoped Government would shortly 
sanction Australian mares being also bred from. It was impossible to 
breed from old mares, unless they had produced a foal or two in their 
youth, but when this was the case mares of a certain age would frequently 
be useful for breeling purposes. 
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Although no public reference was made to the subject, some con- 
versation took place among native cavalry officers as to the effect produced 
on the general breeding stock of the country by the enlistment of so 
many mares in native cavalry regiments. It was agreed that, generally 
speaking, the mares bought as remounts were the best of their kind, 
and that in many cases the brood mares of the country were either 
inferior, or else old and worn out. 

At the same time it was recognized that direct interference with the 
law of supply and demand was inadvisable, and that the remedy 
probably lay in some such system of breeding from remount mares as 
has been proposed and partially sanctioned for British cavalry and 
artillery. [This subject is referred to at greater length under I. A (b).] 

It was also considered that branding mares was a measure of doubt- 
ful utility and that short of regular breeding establishments the only 
method was to have a large number of stallions under proper supervision 
and to cover all mares that might be brought up. 


IL. (d).—Free trade in horses. Effect, if any, of purchasing for native 
cavalry through a committee or throuyh one officer in euch province. 

With reference to a proposition made by Mr. Cox in his recent lec- 
ture at the United Service Institution, Mr. Ropertson, in an able speech, 
pointed out that any attempt on the part of Government to keep a lien 
on the produce of their stallions would defeat its own ends. Breeders 
kept mares and bred from them for profit, and if they were prevented 
from disposing of their produce to the best advantage they would cer- 
tainly cease to breed. Mr. Robertson also said that the effect of purchas- 
ing native cavalry remounts by a committee for the whole native cavalry 
had undoubtedly had a bad effect. on horse breeding in the Rawal Pindi 
district, at all events when first started. The native breeders looked 
upon it, as in fact it was, an attempt on the part of Government to 
lessen the prices paid for the class of horses chiefly produced in that dis- 
trict. It had undoubtedly discouraged breeders, and some of them had 
parted with their mares, while others were turning their attention to 
breeding ponies or mules. 

Lorp Witi1am Beresrorp, replying to Mr. Robertson, said that al- 
though Government, for the benefit of native cavalry regiments, had 
endeavoured to lower the price of their horses, yet that they were will- 
ing to give six hundred rupecs, more than double the price of native 
cavalry remounts, for four year old horses suitable for British cavalry, 
so that he did not consider the action of Government on the whole was 
discouraging to the native breeder, but rather the reverse. He also 
observed that the advantages which the zemindar would obtain by 
breeding a superior class of remounts had not been sufficiently pointed 
out to those most concerned, while a great deal had been made of the 
discouragement produced by the measures taken to give native cavalry 
their remounts at a cheaper rate than formerly. 

Coronet Deans said that, certain remarks had been made, about the 
desire to keep down prices having a most injurious effect, and that 
zemindars could only be induced to breed a class of animal fit for remounts 
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by the promise of high prices. Colonel Deane observed that high prices 
had been offered for the past ten years for country-bred remounts for 
the British mounted branches, but that they were not forthcoming, He 
was now quite prepared to purchase 500 horses of this class at Ks. 500 
each if they could be produced. In addition, the prices offered for 
young stock for the Government rearing depéts were very remunerative, 
and he considered that, so long as such prices were offered to breeders, 
the encouragement given by Government was ample, and that remounts 
should be forthcoming for native cavalry at an average price say of 
Rs. 250 for the sowar and Rs. 350 for the native officer. If, however, 
native cavalry regiments were placed in competition one with another, 
and with the Government remount agents, good remounts would never 
be obtainable at those figures, and he therefore hoped that as Government 
would not sanction an increase in the chandar price, the remount 
agency system might be allowed to continue in the interests of the 
native cavalry, the improved remounting of which it was his earnest 
desire to promote. 

Mr. Hatten expressed his opinion as follows :—‘ Native cavalry re- 
mount committees and remount agents do not support and foster horse 
breeding ; they only buy for native cavalry at prices averaging Rs. 248 
or Rs. 250. For Government to force breeders to sell cheap, is a ruin- 
ous policy. To “‘cheayen” horses in a market that requires fostering 
and encouraging, is great mistake. Government said, 14 years ago, 
they wanted improved horses, and would give improved prices. In 
other words, to use a simile, the ordinary flimsy blanket found in the 
bazar and worth Rs. 2 was not good enough, and what was required 
was a stronger, heavier blanket, calculated to last a longer time. 

“It is acknowledged that the improved horses are now found in the 
country, and as a consequence, they are found to be more valuable, 
and the breeders ask prices higher for the better animals, and native 
cavalry regiments find it necessary to give higher prices. The Govern- 
ment then introduced a system of having a native cavalry purchasing 
committee, to prevent the competition resulting from regiments pur- 
chasing independently, so as to keep down the price of remounts ; and 
lately only two officers, one for the North-West Provinces and one for 
the Punjab districts, have been entrusted with the purchasing, and, as 
has been described by a gentlemen present, the average has been no 
more than Rs. 248 or Rs, 250.” 

Mr. Ha.uen went on to say :—‘‘T have seen scores of horses thus 
purchased for native cavalry, quite fit for Madras cavalry and British 
cavalry, and have been appealed to by breeders to support them by 
inducing Government to give better prices for the better animals. [ 
earnestly requested that a British cavalry oflicer might be appointed to 
the remount committee in order that the better animals might be 
bought at enhanced prices, and thus the breeders might be duly sup- 
ported aud encouraged ; but no British cavalry officer was appointed, 
and I was told, on enquiry, that it was an omission his not having been 
appointed. As the Government is the largest purchaser in the market, 
so does the suicidal policy I have indicated discourage horse breeders, 
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and as you have been told by the Director of Land Records, Punjab, 
(Mr. Robertson), owners of good large mares fit for producing remounts 
for any branch of the service, have commenced to sell these mares, and 
are purchasing pony mares to breed ponies and mules. These are facts 
worthy of the consideration of Government, and I have brought them 
to notice.” 

The general opinion of the officers present was that, while acknow- 
ledging the force of Lord William Beresford’s observations and those made 
by Colonel Deane they did not represent the whole aspect of the question. 
It would certainly appear that if Government annually bought 1000 
young stock for their rearing depéts, (the total produce of Government 
stallions being only 2500), it ought to act as an incentive to horse 
breeding, but it is equally evident that these increased purchases for 
British mounted branches, tend to accentuate the principal remount 
ditticulty of the day, which is to procure serviccable horses for native 
cavalry at a reasonable price, by diminishing the number of horses 
which come into the market as four year olds. If the number of young 
country-breds annually purchased by Government for the rearing depéts 
remains at the figure mentioned by Cvulonel Deane it will no doubt 
encourage breeders to persevere, but at present it would seem to have 
little effect as compared to the check given by the introduction of pur- 
chasing for native cavalry by committees, or by single agents. And 
this check is none the less real because it operates rather on the minds 
of dealers and breeders than on market prices. 

The majority of native cavalry remounts are bought from dealers, 
and the dealers, whether reasonably or not, are undoubtedly dissatisfied 
with the new system. If the dealers do not see their way to profits 
they will not purchase freely from breeders, and the latter are finding 
themselves shut off from a known and fairly profitable market, with 
only an uncertainty to compensate them. And if it be the case that 
breeders in certain districts are turning their attention to producing 
ponies and mules rather than horses, it is a serious matter. 

Another point brought forward was that under the present system 
the prices paid for native cavalry remounts have been more equalized. 
That is to say a less price is given for superior remounts, such as are 
allotted to native officers, while sowars’ horses cost somewhat more 
than formerly. It is thought that this is not likely to induce the 
breeder to try and produce a good stamp of horse, and may be con- 
sidered to counterbalance the etlvct of an occasional purchase of young 
stock by Government. 

II. (¢).-—The influence of polo and pony racing upon horse breeding. 

Genera Luck drew attention to the bad effect of polo, and also of 
pony racing on the breed of horses in India. It was a fact that an 
ordinary pony of 13:2 ur 13°3 was worth more in the market thana 
native cavalry remount. Officers had entirely ceased to buy country- 
bred horses, but bought punies largely, and Rs. 400 was a common 
price for a polo pony, whereas the average price of a horse fit for native 
cavalry was only Rs. 250. Racing ponics of course fetched larger 
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sums, and altogether there was such a demand for ponies that it was 
no wonder breeders turned their attention to producing them rather 
than horses. 

Lorp Wititam Beresrorp did not agree with Gencral Luck. He 
thought the production ef a pony was rather accidental then intended. 
It was a very difficult thing to breed a pony, and those produced in 
this country were in fact undersized horses, breeders failures rather 
than their successes. As to racing ponies, he had done a great deal of 
racing, especially pony racing, and claimed to speak with some authority 
on that subject. The best racing ponies were undoubtedly Arabs, after 
them came English and Australians. Country-bred ponies were com- 
paratively seldom successful. He himself had only owned one good 
one, and he did not think it would pay any one to try and breed country- 
bred ponies for racing purposes. 

Mr. Ropertson said, that horses not being used by the natives of 
this country for agricultural purposes, zemindars can only be induced to 
breed a class of animal fit for remounts, by the inducement of high prices. 

That for their own purposes, the pony suited the zemindar better 
than the horse, and thus, if he did not get what ho considered a good 
price for a horse, he would always prefer to breed, as was most natural 
to him, a pony, which would be the usual result of mating a small mare 
with a small stallion. 

For a pony, the breeder had a very wide market, he might be sold 
either as a racing or a polo pony, or as a transport animal, or as a hack, 
or failing these, a pony was much more suited to the zemindar's own 
wants as a pack animal, or to ride. 

Similarly, he preferred breeding mules to horses, because they are 
like ponies, cheaper to fecd and keep, are more hardy and command a 
more certain market. 

This being so, it is eminently necessary to “nurse” the horse breed- 
ing industry, and any sudden change, such as that from purchasing by 
regiments to purchasing by a committee, in whic breeders and dexlers 
simply saw, as was the fact, a desire to keep down prices, would at once 
have a most injurious effect. And the change in question undoubtedly 
did, at the time, cause zemindar breeders, in some instances, to abandon 
the pursuit, and in many instances, to turn their attention to the pro- 
duction of ponies and mules, for which they had a sure market, and for 
which a great portion of their brood mares, being small, were best fitted. 
That this was actually the case in the Rawal Pindi district, can be 
confidently stated, from personal experience. Whether the subsequent 
operations of the remount committees, or agents, have removed the 
impression first created, must be left to others to decide. 

‘Ihe horse breeding establishment had great difficulties to contend 
with. Natives in this country are most difficult to move or to convince, 
and are very suspicious. Any attempt on the part of Government to 
retain a lien on the young stock produced by their stallions would 
defeat its own object, and at once prevent breeders from bringing their 
mares to be covered. Even the branding of mares was a most difficult 
operation, and in many districts, it required great tact and knowledge of 
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the people to get them to agree to it at all; and it is almost impossible 
to get breeders to treat their young stock sensibly, for which reason, 
the plan of buying yearlings should certainly be tried, more especially 
as many very young horses are annually purchased by agents for Native 
States and private persons. 

All that might have been done has not been done, and no doubt 
mistakes have been made, but it must nut be lost sight of that, in addi- 
tion to the remounts taken into the ranks, a very large amount of stock, 
and some of the very best, is purchased by others than Government. 
In addition to this there is a consensus of opinion that very great 
improvement has taken place in the general condition of stock in the 
country, and a large number of animals are now produced, which would 
formerly have been considered excellent remounts, but are now not 
thought good enough, and which though not up to the highest standard, 
would be of immense value as a reserve in an emergency. 

In conclusion, it is of immense importance, politically, to increase 
the amount and improve the class of stock in the country, and to do 
this effectually, much “ nursing” is required, and a liberal policy towards 
the breeders ; and, any measures, however excellent in themselves in 
other respects, which tend to frighten breeders and dealers and to cause 
them to abandon horse breeding, should only be adopted with very 
great caution. 

The general opinion on this subject seemed to be that, as it was 
impossible to legislate against polo and pony racing, the facts must be 
accepted as they stand. The total number of polo and racing ponies in 
Northern India does not probably exceed 3,000, while the number of 
country-bred cavalry horses cannot be less than 12,000. There is more- 
over a considerable ‘demand for country-bred horses in the lower pro- 
vinces, the aggregate number now bought by well-to-do natives of those 
parts, being large, and these nearly all come from the Punjab. It there- 
fore scems that while ponies are undoubtedly profitable to breeders, and 
the present demand is in excess of the supply, it is not likely that pony 
breeding, which is in itself uncertain, can increase to such an extent as 
to materially affect the breeding of horses. With regard to mule breeding 
the case is somewhat different, but then the mules themselves are most 
vaiuable for military purposes, and Government desires to encourage 
their production. The fact is that the class of horse now required for 
native cavalry is much superior to that of thirty, or even twenty years 
ago. The general demand for horses of this sort also appears to be 
growing, owing no doubt to the increased prosperity of the country, while 
production, though stimulated in some ways is checked in others. It 
therefore appears that native cavalry must either pay more for their 
remounts, or must follow the example of Government by buying them 
young and rearing them on runs until of sufficient age to be put into the 
ranks. The proposals on this subject will be found under I. A (b). 

The idea of Government giving prizes at race meetings on the 
principle of Queen’s Plates does not appear to find favour. The speedy 
horse of nearly pure thorough-bred descent. which would carry off these 
stakes is not the sort of animal on which officers commanding native 
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eavalry regiments would desire to mount their men. If Government are 
willing to spend money in encouraging the breeding of horses it is 
thonzht it would be better laid out in (1) giving more prizes at horse 
shows, (2) increasing the number of stallions, and (3) assisting the native 
cavalry with grants of suitable lind on which young horses might be 
reared till fit to be put into the ranks. 


III. Reserve oF HORSES FOR THE ARMY. 


Mr. Cox drew attention to this important subject. He said that at 
present there was no reserve of horses for the army, and no steps were 
being taken to form one. He pointed out in foreible terms the necessity 
of having a reserve of horses to supply the waste of war in which horse- 
flesh always sutfered severely. He thought Government should take up 
the inatter which was as essentially a defensive measure as any other. 

Coronet Deane admitted there was no reserve of horses. He had 
proposed that the system of registration referred to by Mr. Cox should 
be introduced into India, and that by this means some of the 150,000 
horses in Native States should be made available for the requirements of 
war. Four political reasons, however, Government was averse to call 
upon our native feudatories to supply mounted contingents in time of 
war, and in addition to register the best of their remounts for State 
requirements. It was also thought advisable to register horses belong- 
ing to the general public in presidency towns aud elsewhere. The 
horses kept in reserve were barely sutticient to meet the current annual 
waste of the army and in time of war it would be necessary to resort 
to foreizn sources of supply. These resources were ample, and schemes 
had been carefully drawn up by the remount department under which 
the wants of the army would be met on mobilization, by obtaining from 
abroad in a short time any number of horses required. He considered 
that the danger of importing horses from abroad owing to foreign 
cruisers in time of war was made too much of; that our East Indian 
naval squadron was quite able to render account of our eneinics at sea, 
and that when this ceased to be the case, it was a case of “God help 


us.” 


The subject was felt to be too large a one for discussion at an in- 
formal meeting. There isa fecling, however, that Government should 
do something, since raw remounts, whether indigenous or foreign, are of 
no more yalue than raw recruits. With regard to native cavalry it is 
mainly a question of organization. If their depts are of sutficient 
strength they may be fairly well relied on to keep up the complement 
of horses in the regiments on field service. 


IV. Genera conciusions. 


I. (A).—With regard to the supply of indigenous remounts for native 
cavalry. The present system of purchasing by committees or by a single 
agent, has not, up to the present scason, produce better remounts, or 
appreciably lowered the price. It continues to be unpopular. 

The question of supplying remounts of the stuap now required, 
ata price within the means of regiments is a serious one, and will 
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continue to cause anxiety to those most interested, even if the proposed 
increase to the pay of the men is sanctioned. Many officers of native 
cavalry think that the difficulty may be met, at least partially, by buy- 
ing young stock and bringing them up on runs, each of which would be 
supported by a group of regiments. In fact by adopting a system 
similar to that which has been found to answer in the case of British 
cavalry. 

I. (B).—The problem of supplying indigenous remounts to British 
mounted branches, if not actually solved, appears to be in a fair way of 
solution. 

Except that there are no reserves, the method of mounting British 
cavalry and artillery seems to be considered satisfactory. 

II.—Improvement of horses in India and increase of supply for 
army purposes. 

(a).—Sir Edward Buck spoke on the transfer of horse breeding 
operations from the Military Department to that of Revenue and Agri- 
culture. If the effect of this is to obtain an increased outlay on horse 
breeding, and to ensure greater interest being taken in it by district 
officers, without losing sight of the main object in view, that is, the 
production of indigenous horses for military purposes, it may be assumed 
that the change will be approved by officers of the army in general. 
The latter, however, have no direct concern with administrative questions. 

(6).—On the subject of the class of stallions for India there are many 
ideas, The Norfolk ‘l'rotter is strongly supported by the horse breeding 
department, while public opinion seems to favour thorough-breds, and 
some think Arabs get the best native cavalry remounts. The latter are 
said to be favoured by native breeders. 

It seems, however, to be generally thought that the stallions im- 
ported, whether thorough-bred or Norfolk Trotters, are not as good as 
they should be, and that, if necessary, the Government price of £350 
should be increased. On the other hand the horse breeding department 
is satisfied with the imported sires, 

There appears to be also a fecling that the number of stallions 
should be increased. 

(c).—The number and quality of indigenous mares. Both generally 
thought to be satisfactory. Comment was made on the large number of 
the best mares taken into the ranks of native cavalry, leaving inferior 
ones to be bred from, but the question is one very difficult to deal with, 

(d).—Free trade in horses, and the effect on horse breeding of the 
present system of buying by a single agent in each province. General 
opinion strongly in favour of free trade in horses in every way. The 
system of buying by a single agent, though theoretically advantageous 
to the interests of native cavalry, is open to some practical objections 
and appears to be unpopular with all concerned, breeders, dealers and 
regiments. It is undoubtedly opposed to the interests of the horse 
breeder and horse dealer, and is undoubtedly resented by both classes. 
If its operation, as stated by Mr. Robertson, is to check horse breeding 
it must of course make horses more expensive in the long run, and 
thereby injure the sowar for whose advantage it was instituted, 
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(¢).—The effect of polo and pony racing on horse breeding. There 
appears to be good reason to think that at the present moment the high 
price of ponies is exercising a deleterious influence. But it is likely 
that this is only temporary, and in any case it is not probable it can 
effect. horse production so much as the breeding of mules, which is 
approved by Government for obvious reasons. The only remedy appears 
to be to actively encourage horse breeding as much as possible. This 
may be effected in various ways— 

1.—By removing artificial checks, such as purchasing for native 

cavalry through a single agent. 

2,—By importing better stallions and more of them. 

3.—By importing also mares, and (following the system which has 

been so successful in Germany) by setting to work to breed 
the exact class of stallion required for the country. 

4.—By giving increased prizes at horse shows for the following 

classes :— 
Brood mares, with and without foal (by Government stallion), 
Three and four year old geldings tit for military purposes. 
N. B.—No prizes to be gived to any animals (except mules) 
under 14 hands 1 inch. 
5.—By giving plates at race meetings to be competed for by coun- 
try-breds, 
Pp. J, M. 


CAVALRY FORMATIONS.* 


By Captain G. O’Consor, Queen’s Bays. 


With a view to further threshing out this subject, and it is to be 
hoped, effectually disposing of the single rank theory, I propose to 
exanine in detail the advantages claimed for single over double rank 
formations. 

Before considering the advantages of one formation over the other, 
it will be advisable to bear in mind that cavalry combats being decided 
by shock action, the object of all formations must be to bring the greatest 
amount of force to bear on an opposing body at a particular point at a 
given moment, the maximum of force being attaincd by the solidity of 
the attacking party, and the speed at which it is moving. 

Knowing this, it is dificult to admit that a primary formation in 
single rank can be seriously entertained. For, no matter how rigid the 
line may be before the gallop is commenced, to take up that pace all 
horses do not strike off with the same foot and at the saine instant, and 
this causes croups to be thrown out in opposite directions and produces 
wavering ; as the pace quickens the men must ride their horses; to 
do so the riding school position is dropped and, more room being re- 
quired, insensibly the ranks open out. 

Although the Regulations lay down, that the “ charge” shall be exe- 
cuted at the highest speed of the slowest horse, in practice what takes 
place? The slowest horses drop behind, courageous men and fast. horses 
come to the front, and then the object of the rear rank is fulfilled 7. e. 
the front rank, the actual body executing the shock, is stiffened both in 
appearance and reality. 

Granted that in single rank, or ‘rank entire” the necessity for 

Superior ease and ra- “taking order” would not occur; it is impos- 
pidity of movement over sible to have “rank entire” pure and simple: 
all ground, and if only one or two men are on the flanks 
of the rear rank it is just as easy for a complete rear rank to “take 
order” over obstacles, &e., as it is for two or three men. 

T cannot admit the superior ease and rapidity of movement; with 
properly trained cavalry the rate of movement of both ranks is equal, 
except at the final moment when every horse is exerting itself to the 
utmost. My own expericnce of “single rank” is, that it lacks that 
rigidity necessary to correct distances and intervals, the sure foundation 
of good manwuvring. 

Once a man leaves the riding school he is fit to ride in the rear rank, 
but to enable him to take his place in front, 
and not merely ‘follow my leader,” a more 
extended training is necessary. I am not aware if there is the same 


Simplicity in training. 


* Vide Journal of the U. S Institution of India, Vol. XVIL, No 75, page 108. 
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difficulty in the native cavalry, but in British cavalry, with voluntary 
enlistment and choice of regiments, in every troop there are men whom 
nature never intended for cavalry soldiers, and the only place for them 
is the rear rank, all the training in the world would never make these 
men acquit themselves creditably. 

In regard to prolonging the line with a view to outflanking, it must 

Outflanking, nut he for gotten, — with two bodies of 

cavalry in collision, assuming them both to be 

equally determined and that one has not out-manauvred the other, the 

impetus necessary to determine the combat favorably, must come from 
an entirely fresh body. 

With the normal fighting formation of all European cavalry, any 
leader who tried by prolonging his first line to dispense with a support, 
would in all probability find the overlapping force caught in flank, in the 
very act of making its own flank attack. The power of attacking either 
to front or flank, by a body intending a flank attack, must be retained 
to the very last moment. This power a foree in prolongation of the first 
line has parted with, the moment the line to which it belongs is com- 
mitted to an attack, 

The tendency of all recent attack formations has been in the 
direction of a strony first line executing a successful attack, the other 
troops having simply to complete the success, or avert the consequences 
of a repulse, An attenuated line, as a single rank one must become, 
would not possess sutlicicnt offensive power to do more than hamper the 
movement of the other troops, who would inevitably have to be sent to 
its support. 

Yo outflank the enemy it must be known how far his flank extends, 
and in what direction he is moving. 

Both sides endeavour to conceal their strength and objective, and in 
this they are aided by the distance between them, dust, smoke, conform- 
ation of the ground, and various other causes. 

From 48 to 60 files is practically the best strength for a squadron, 
If nore than 60 files, the squadron is cumber- 
some and dificult to handle. If less than 48 
files the intervals between squadrons become proportionately so great 
that there is a want of cohesion in the whole line. 

In squadrons of the above strength the tactical unit will be found 
convenient for detached duti 

These men with signallers, pioneers, &e. are (vide Regulations) placed 
in the rear rank. If you like to call it the 
serrefile rank it does not make the slightest 
difference to the fact, that behind your front rank you have a rank 
(possibly a skeleton one), for which provision has to be made. If these 
men alone are in that rank they will be the source of endless confusion 
in any other formation than line; in fours, divisions, or column they 
cause increased depth without any compensating advantage. 

This relic of the old pivot drill should certainly be abolished and 
this, after atime, would be followed by in- 
creased smovuthness in working. At the same 
time it would be necessary for the “otticer of direction” to have the 


Strength of squadrons. 


Ground scouts, &c. 


Markers. 
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point in changes of position, and the direction in advances, pointed out to 
him. Why should not the commanding officer give the direction of the 
advance ? Thus—“ the line will advance direction on (any named object).” 

Whilst on this subject, ] may mention that when drilling, some 
years agoon the sands at Dundalk, under an officer who always gave 
the direction, one frequently heard the command “ the line will advance 
direction on the lighthouse.” Although this savours somewhat of the 
horse marine I can testify to the good effected by the practice. If the 
direction of the advance is given, leaders and guides, after a little practice, 
get to know the necessary distance to the right or left they should lead 
and a great deal of unnecessary inclining is avoided. 

Not ouly should the men be accustomed to re-telling off to replace 
casualties, but the leaders should be practised 
in assuming commands vacant from the same 
cause. This is a practice which will commend itself to all cavalry 
officers who are aware of the necessity for quickly replacing a lost leader. 

The present interval, although an arbitrary one, is one with which 
all ranks have become so accustomed, that it 
would be gratuitously giving trouble to alter 
it; and, with the regulation war strength 
squadron of 48 files, does just give division interval. 

Taking into account the acknowledged casualties from the sword in 
the Franco-German war, and the fact preg- 
nant with meaning, that the Germans have 
wholly and the French partially replaced the sword by the lance, it is 
worthy of consideration whether the time has not arrived for the abolition 
of the sword. 

Even if the sword is retained, now that it is carried on the shoe 
case, it would be an advantage to arm all the line cavalry regiments with 
the lance. 

Engaged as we so frequently are with semi-savage enemies, the 
lance is undoubtedly the most effective weapon. 

Arming the front rank with lances, and the rear rank with swords 
seems impracticable. 

An objection to the lance is, that in wooded country, and to scouts 
and men on detached duties, where the necessity of escaping observation 
has to be taken into account, it is an incumbrance. In dismounted 
duties the lance causes a little delay. But these trifling disadvantages 
are, I think, more than counterbalanced by its terrible effectiveness in 
the hands of strong men on powerful horses, like our British cavalry. 

The revolver for all ranks is out of the question. 

The object of giving the cavalry soldier two reins is, I suppose, 
that if in a méée one gets cut he has ano- 
ther to fall back on; also that for watering 
or leading purposes the bridoon can be used. 

Suppose that instead of the present double rein, a single (the 
bridoon) be placed in the rider’s hand ; this rein to be of the same length 
as at present, and to have attached to it by buckles about two feet from 
the rings two straps forming the bit reins, these straps to be slightly 


Replacing casualties. 


Intervals between squad- 
rons. 


Arms. 


Double reins. 
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shorter than the actual reins from the point of attachment to the rings. 
This slight difference in length, combined with the difference gained by 
the bit being out of the perpendicular when the horse is at work would 
give the necessary fulness to prevent the same cut severing both reins. ° 


If the bridoon only is required, the bit attachment could be detached 
by simply undoing the buckles. 


No alteration in the head stall would be necessary. 


THE PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION OF NON-COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 


By Cartan G, O’Coynor, Queen’s Bays. 


Recently, au attempt was made to draw attention to the necessity 
of some system of instruction for non-commissioned officers ; but with 
the exception of an order, allowing them to take up as extra. subjects 
for first class certificates, cither tactics, military topography, ov forti- 
fication, the effort has apparently been without result, 

This is the more to be deplored, as owing to the present conditions 
of warfare a high state of excellence is imperatively demanded from all 
in the position of leaders. 

The importance of the subject will, it is hoped, be accepted as an 
excuse for again bringing the matter to the notice of those from whom 
the initiative in the direction of further instruction must proceed, Ofti- 
cers of all ranks are now making strenuous efforts to become more 
professional, they are not only reqnired to be proficient themselves, 
but the elliciency of their command iy, to a certain extent, made the 
test of their own fitness, Even the private soldier is expected to know 
something of the most difficult of ail trades. He is now required to be 
both a machine and a sentient being. 

Amidst all this striving after perfection, our non-commissioned 
officers are professionally in the same position they were years ago, 

The tendency of all recent moditications in tactics, has been in the 
direction of requiring increased efficiency from subordinate lexders. We 
are taught, that on the skilful handling of men near them by subordi- 
nate leaders the result of every action depends. Also, that the propor- 
tion of casualties amongst officers has relatively increased. 

Weare thus presented with a problem, the correct solution of 
which demands immediate attention. 

That solution will be found, T believe, in the levelling up, by means 
of increased instruction, of those who at all times have important 
duties to fulfil, and who by the exigencies of active service may be called 
upon to displa: ualities requiring careful preparation and diligen 
ehlgivatione aie : ss Bae ee 

With apologies for introducing the King Charles's head of military 
writers, there is food for reflection iv the fact, that the Germans have 
recognized this want, by instituting schools for the military education 
of their non-commissioned officers. 

Owing to the spread of education, and the improvement in the 
status of the non-commissioned rauks, the class of men now filling those 
ranks is both educationally and socially higher than formerly. 

The habit of receiving instruction, coupled with their comparative 
youth, places a6 onr disposal good plastic material, capable of being 
moulded intv any shape, 
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The means now provided by the regulations for the instruction of 
non-commissioned officers are as f-llows, and in reviewing their adequacy, 
I will restrict invself to the cavalry, 

Books issued gratis by Government ; squadron training ; and special 
classes. The books are “Cavalry Rezulations.” “Regulations for En- 
campments,” “ Manual of Ficld Fortification,” and ‘¢ Musketry Regula- 
tions.” The first named contains drill, all detached duties, and tactical 
dispositions against the other arins, but owing to the necessity of com- 
pressing the information into a convenient space, it is very technical, 
and requires a slight previous acqnaintance with the theory of tactics, 
The “ Regulations for Encampments” are not applicable to India. 
Unless the non-commissioned officer has been through a course of 
cavalry pioneering, the “ Manual of Field Fortification” is beyond his 
comprehension, and consequently, never read. All these books are 
issued in the proportion of three or four per troop, and troop officers 
are held responsible for their safe custody. As a matter of fact, they 
are gencrally in the troop sergeant-major’s possession ready for produc- 
ticn at inspections. 

The time available for squadron training, especially in India, is 
so limited, and such a variety of subjects have to be considered, 
that it is next to impossible for even the most energetic and pains- 
taking squadron leader, to go over them in more than a superficial 
manner, or devote his attention to individuals, Neither has every 
squadron leader the faculty of imparting instruction, the possession of 
which gift assumes not only a thorough knowledge of the subject, but 
the ability to choose the ideas, and present them in a form most 
convincing to the listeners. 

Special classes are formed for instruction in signalling, musketry, 
cavalry pioneering, reconnaissance, and transport ; but for various rea- 
sons the number of non-commissioned officers attending them is limited. 
The special kuowledge acquired is not always utilized for the general 
benefit ; in many cases from want of practice it is forgotten, or else lies 
dormant, because other sul jects, the vivifying influence of which is neces- 
sary to complete the instruction, have never been learnt. 

Whilst advocating @ measure of increased instruction in professional 
matters being given tv non-cummissioned officers, it is advisable to 
draw attention to the objection against their being converted into a 
body of argumentative bookworms, Practice in the ficld should invari- 
ably follow the theoretical training. 

Advantage might be taken of the presence of non-commissioned offi- 
cers at hill stations, during the summer, to institute classes for instruction 
in the rudiments of field works, tactics, and topography. If formed on 
the same lines as garrison classes, they could be either attached to, or 
under the control of, the Garrison Instructor. Men who had qualified 
in any of these subjects, would be of the greatest assistance in in- 
structing the rank and file, instead of us now, taking up time which 
should be given to the men. 

In the early part of the drill seasun, as an occasional relief from 
the dreary monotony of adjutant’s drills, uon-cominissioned officers who 
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had shown any aptitude for theoretical work, could be exercised against 
one another, in the attack and defence of outposts, convoys, small 
defensive positions, and bridges, and in the reconnaissance of positions, 
transmitting of information, &ec. 

As a general idea suppose the following carried out :—Two troops 
under Sergeants A and B parade at stated times. On parade the leaders 
receive instructions ; Sergeant A to escort a convoy to a named place, 
Sergeant B to attack the convoy, both to return ata fixed time. Two 
officers acting as umpires accompany the parties, carefully note their 
dispositions, and send in reports. In the evening, the adjutant, or an 
officer detailed by the commanding officer, having assembled all the non- 
commissioned officers, and read over the instructions, and the umpires 
reports, calls on the leaders to explain their movements, mistakes 
are pointed out, criticism invited, and the whole subject thoroughly 
threshed out. 

This may be thought rather an ambitions programme for non- 
commissioned officers possibly, but having seen such a system in 
operation, I can vouch for its efficacy in promoting a healthy spirit of 
emulation amongst the non-commissioned ofticers ; obliging them to work 
up the subject, and at the same time cultivating their reasoning powers, 
and the habit of accepting responsibility. Amongst other advantages, 
the men take the greatest interest in work of this kind, and become 
staunch partisans, the officers get to know, in a thoroughly practical 
manner, their best non-commissioned officers, and, last but not least, 
junior officers have frequently an opportunity of observing mistakes to 
be avoided. 

Unce the principle is accepted, that our non-commissioned officers 
require and are worthy of increased professional iustruction, there 
would be no difficulty about the details. Accustom them to the idea, 
that their position entails something more than making out returns, and 
the routine of barrack duties, and they will be found equal to the 
occasion, 


THE ACCLES MACHINE GUN OF 1889, FOR MOUNTAIN, 
JUNGLE AND DESERT WARFARE. 


By Captain H. C. C. D. Srupsox, Royal Artillery. 


Military literature has been so flooded lately with accounts of the 
marvellous performances of the Maxim gun, that machine gan enthu- 
siasts may have overlooked the rapid strides towards the perfection of a 
machine gun, made by the futher of these weapons of modern warfare, 
the old Gatling. 

A recent announcement that the permanent Dress and Equipment 
Committee at Aldershot had been directed to devise the most suitable 
machine gun equipment for field service, seems to be an opportune 
moment in which to consider the claims of this particular pattern of gun, 
for employment under the circumstauces stated in the title of this 
article. 

Interested in the development of the use of machine guns, as an 
auxiliary to mountain guns in irregular warfare, I obtained an invita- 
tion from the secretary of the “Gatling Gun and Ammunition Company ” 
to inspect their gun, and to receive a report from Mr. Accles, their 
constructing engincer, on the merits and de-merits of the various pat- 
terns of machine guns, 

Construction.—The Accles Gatling of 1889 is constructed with 
a certain number of rifle barrels of the same bore as the magazine rifle, 
and of ten or six in number, placed round a central core. All the barrels 
revolve round this core by means of a crank passing through the trunnions, 
and worked at the right hand side of the gun, Each barrel is provided 
with a separate lock, which by means of a simple but ingenious mech- 
anism placed in the breech, first discharges the cartridge and by a 
return wotion ejects the empty shell. The barrels fire in succession, 
each barrel tiring once, wt every turn of the crank, or pressure of the 
trigyer, so that one entire revolution discharges in rotation, all the ten 
or six. cartridges in the chambers (see Fig. 1). 

‘The feed is, however, the greatest feature of this latest pattern 
gun. It may be remembered that in the earlier modelled Gatlings, such 
as employed in Afghanistan in 1878, the cartridges were fed by gravity 
to them, by means of feed cases, or by adrum. The cartridges fre- 
quently jammed in feeding down from the feed cases into the carrier 
or receiver. In the newly improved ‘ positive” feed, the mechanism 
never loses control of the cartridges from the time they leave the feed 
magazine, uutil they enter the chambers, are loaded, fired, and the 
empty cases extracted. It is impossible with this feed for the gun to 
fail in its operation, even when worked by men unacquainted with 
its use. 
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Tt consists of a drum = made to contain from 64 to 120 ecartridzes, 
placed on the left side of the breech. Instead of the cartridges falling 
into position by gravitation, therefore, they are drawn out of their 
receptacles in the dram, and laid automatically, and with mathematical 
precision in their places in the breech. 1t follows obviously from this, 
that the gun can be fired in any position in which it is possible to place 
it, without exception, and where a feed case can be put on the gun, 
that is, at any angle of cither clevation or depression, a great advant- 
age tor mountain warfare, and traverses a complete circle. The sight 
is on the right hand, aud the pointing lever is on the left hand side 
of the gun, and passes under the left arm of the operator, who controls 
the firing by means of the pistol grip C (see Fig. 1) with his right 
hand, which throws the revolving clutch D into gear with the worm 
E, at the will of the operator. ‘This revolves the barrels, and fires 
the gun. The cluich D is keyed on to the crank shaft so that it 
at all times revolves with the crank. ‘The worm is free, and the crank 
shaft revolves without moving it, until the teeth on the clutch engaye 
with the teeth on the worm at F. (The drawing shows the clutch out 
of gear.) 

‘When extreme rapidity of fire is desired, the crank is removed from 
the side, and placed at the rear of the gun, and gives ten shots to one 
turn; when it is on the side, the gun fires ten shots in three turns of 
the crank, which is no doubt fast enough for all practical purposes. As 
the gun, just described, has never been in competition with the Maxim, 
which is considered by many to be, up to now, the most perfect weapon 
of its kind ever constructed, it may not be uninteresting to examine 
the advantages claimed for the former over, or in common with, the 
latter, 


(a) Hang Fire. 


In describing the operation of the Maxim gun, it is claimed 
that in case of a miss fire (the gan will not of course operate), the car- 
tridyes are thrown ont by means of a crank. In rapid firing when the 
operator finds the gun. stops firing, he immediately operates the crank 
to withdraw the cartridge, which may prove to be a hang-tire, instead 
of a miss fire. It will be clearly seen, that in this case, the Maxim 
automatic gun is then in the same position as any hand operating 
machine gun, as cartridges would be withdrawn by the hand crank and 
not by the recoil of the gun. [mperfect and bad cartridges have been 
known to hang-fire for over two seconds. This hang-fire difficulty has 
been overcome, in the new Accles machine gun. 

If Mr. Maxim has an explosion inside his gan in the way in which 
he is liable to, his gun would appear to be completely ruined for the 
time. Whereas, if this takes place in the Accies gun, it has no more 
effect than a momentary stoppage. 

Ifa piece of the cartridge case should be blown into the barrel, it 
will not completely throw the gun oat of action, as the mechanism of, 
that barrel can be instant’y removed, and the firing continued with the 
remaining barrels. 
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There are other points about imperfect cartridges which have to be 
considered, and which occur more frequently than hang-tir: os, viz , the 
blowing off of the cartridge head, breaking in’ two, tearing in tro at 
the boy or neck of the cartridge, thus leaving the remaining part of 
the shell in the chamber, and preventing the next cartridge from going 
in. Ina case of accident of this kind, it is necessary to remove the 
piece from the chamber with special tools, or put the barrel out of action. 
In a one-barrel gun of the Maxim type, there is no alternative but 
to remove the piece from the chamber, which means, that the mecha- 
nism has to be removed from the gun, and a special instrument inserted 
into the chamber, to withdraw the debris, or in other words, the gun 
must be put out of action for the time being, an obvious inconvenience 
when dealing with the rush of a dense crowd of savages. 


(6) Rapidity and duration of fire. 


The new Accles gun surpasses any other machine gun in rapidity 
of fire, its rate being that of 1,200 shots per minute with a ten barrelled 
gun of 150 Ibs. weight. 

Owing to the heating of the birrel, it is impossible to fire more 
than 1000 rounds with any rapidity out of a one barrelled gun of the 
Maxim type, without over-heating and expanding the barrel, as althoneh 
it is said to be immersed in water, it cannot be entirely so, as each 
end of the barrel and the working portions of it, are left exposed, 
and it is only a matter of time for it to become overheated and stop the 
gun. In firing a given number of, say 600, shots from each gun in the 
Maxim, they must all be driven through one barrel, which barrel 
necessarily receives all the heat of the aad G00 shots ; whereas, a barrel 
of the Accles gun would only have } or {5 of the number of shots 
driven through it. When the original Gatling gun was built, it was 
designed to have water round the barrel, but it was soon found that it 
was not necessary, as it was proved that the gun could fire any number 
of shots that would ever be likely to be required of it at any one time 
on service, without overheating. This test was made at Fort Maddison 
in America, under the supervision of Commander Marvin of the U.S. 
Navy, when 63,000 shots were fired continuously without the gun 
overheating or hanging fire, The advantage of being able to dispense 
therefore with a cumbersome water-jacket in mountainous and desert 
countries, where water is scarce, is obvious. 

A militury writer stated recently with reference to machine guns 
as follows :—‘It has been found after rapid firing, that the chamber of 
ahand-operating machine gun becomes slightly clogged with burnt 
powder, with the result that the empty cases adhere so firmly to the 
walls of the chamber, that the extractor is unable to work, and has 
even been known to break, and so the gun put out of action for the 
day.”” 

If this statement is true, how is it possible with an automatic gun 
with limited power, to work perfectly when the gun is so clogged that 
the extractor will break off beture the cartridge gives way. It is known 
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from experience that the more shots you’ fire’out of a gun, the greater 
the friction, as the cartridges become burnt in the chamber and cause 
them to stick. So, when using the small-bore cartridge, which gives 
less recoil and greater expanding pressure in the chamber than the 
Martini cartridge, if the firing is continued any length of timg in an 
automatic gun, the rate of fire will keep falling off, and ‘inally come to 
a standstill. 


(c) Weight and Accuracy. 


The weight of the Accles gun varies from 70 to 150 tbs according 
to the length of barrel and nature of service required. The six barrelled 
gun weighing 120 tbs, with 30 inch length of barrel, is that now 
recommended for pack transport iu irregular warfare, It has a less 
number of picces than the Maxim, and is mounted and fired from a 
tripod weighing 43 Ibs, Its rate of fire is 800 shots per minute, against 
the 600 of the Maxim. The limit of range in which guns are likely 
to be brought into action in irregular warfare, is laid down at 3,000 
yards, extreme range. ‘The accuracy of the Accles gun at this dis- 
tance is unquestionable, and the laying is made with a less elaborate 
elevating gear than in the Maxim. It is simply mounted to move iz 
all directions and pointed by means of a pointing lever. The vibration 
complained of in other hand-operating machine guns, such as the 
Gardner, when fired by turning the crank, is obviated in this gan, by 
passing the crank through the trunnions or dead centre of the gun. 


(d) Feed Cases. 


The Accles feed magazine is absolutely positive in all its move- 
ments, and without any springs whatever, and can be readily taken to 
pieces for cleaning. It can be loaded by hand, as fast as the cartridges 
can be picked up. When using the filler to charge the feed cases, the 
cartridges are passed from the seal box into the magazine which is 
ready to be placed on tke gun. hese cartridges are not at any time 
exposed, so there is no danger of their being covered with sand, grit, or 
moisture. As the feed cases are made of brass they are not subject to 
atmospheric changes as is the belt feed of the Maxim. 


(e) The Locks. 


The locks of the Accles gun are so constructed that they are 
always locked up with the same solidity all through the revolutions as 
when on the firing surface, so that it is not possible to blow back and injure 
the people working the gun, In most machine guns the firing mecha- 
nisi is only locked or held tight against the cartridge while firing. 
When off the firing surface, the locking bolts are withdrawn, and the 
mechanism is free to be thrown back on tw the people working the gun, 
which has, I believe, frequently caused death or injury to the operator 
with a gun of the Nordenfeldt type. Althongh one man can work the 
six barrelled gun, as in the case uf the Maxim, three are recommended 
fur a full detachinent, allowing a reserve for a casualty. 


Mountain Warfare 
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We have now dealt with the most important points that have to he 
considered in connection with the action of the machine gun, and I 
think it will be admitted that for irregular warfare, the six barrelled 
Accles gun must be a most efficient weapon, und steps should be at 
once taken for giving it a fair practical trial. 


The general principles guiding the tactical employment. of machine 
guns, as also their organization and equipment for irregular warfare, 
are subjects which have been so threshed out by military cvitics, that it 
is not necessary to deal with them in detail here, 

An article in the R. A. Institution Papers, by Captain Lloyd, R. A, 
on the organization and equipment of a machine gun section in Burma, 
with its subsequent services in the Ruby Mines expedition, affords an 
excellent example of much that it is necessary to consider in these 
respects. 

The diagrams annexed, show the various modes of transport. sug- 
gested for the three conditions of warfare, referred to in the heading of 
this article. 

(i).—In Fig 2 for mountain warfare, the six barrelled gun should 
be carried in the hollow across, instead of a’ong the back of the 
mule. Although this mode of transport looks dangerous at first sight, 
when moving ona narrow way close along the face of a cliff, it is not 
so in reality, the barrel being of the same length as the 150 Ibs. moun- 
tain gun, which was thus carried in Abyssinia, and approved. ‘The 
load gets closer on to the back, its centre of gravity is brought lower 
down, and the length of the lever, with which the weight acts to 
upset the mule, thus shortened. 

The strain is also more equalized in climbing and descending steep 
places. It is of course impossible to carry our service mountain guns 
in this manner, on account of their length, which is in the 200 tbs. gun 
41 inches, and in the 400 ths. gun chase portion, 454 inches. But, as 
regards this latter gun, there is no reason why its breech portion, which 
is only about 25} inches in length, should not be carried in the manner 
proposed here for the Accles gun. 

On the leading mule (Fig 2) should be carried the gun, two boxes 
containing each 600 rounds of small-bore ammunition (service pattern) 
and two drums, 


Gun Mule Load. 


Weight of 6 barrelled gun,. 
Two boxes of ammunition, each 4 
Two drums, each 3} Ibs.......... Ricest 


--120 ths. (top of mule.) 
92 Ibs. (1 box either side.) 
. Thbs. (lL drum ditto.) 


. Total weight...219 Ibs. (exclusive of saddlery), 
The remaining mules will carry ammunition; the ammunition 


mule, immediately in rear of the gun mule, carrying in addition the gun 
tripod of 43 Ibs. along the top of the saddle. 
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(ii). For jungle warfare the gun can be carried either as the 
150 lbs mountain gun in man transport, ¢ e. slung on bamboos and 
carried by three men, with one for the tripod, and one for every single 
box (600 rounds) of ammunition (46 lbs.) in addition : or, where there 
is a narrow, rough track, as in many of the Upper Burman jungles, the 
gun can be trausported on a form of carriage (see Figs 3 and 3a) which 
can be rudely constructed at the base of operations. 
(iii). —For camel transport (see Fig 4) the gun is pivoted ona 
strong iron semi-circular bar, itself pivoted on the front arch of the cradle, 
which is additionally broadened and strengthened. 

Four drums, each containing 65 cartridges, rest in a groove—two 
on either side, projecting from the cradle. A camel driver is mounted on 
the camel, as in the old days of the Persian camel artillery. 


Gun Camel Load. 


Weight of gun...... seveeees 120 Ths. [of drums), 
Ammunition in four drums (200 rounds)... 27 Ibs. (including weight 
Weight of native camel driver.. "130 Ibs. 
Total weight......277 Ibs. (exclusive of saddery). 
The first two ammunition camels carry 1,200 rounds each. A gun- 
ner is mounted on each of these camels, and the third number of the 
detachment, the No. I. in charge, is mounted on a small horse, as iu a 
camel mountain battery. The camel driver mounted on the gun camel, 
is respousible for the three camels in action, 


First two Ammunition Camel Loads. 


Weight of 1,200 rounds in boxes 92 ths, 
Weight of gunner & kit, about... 160 Ibs. 


Total weight......252 Ibs, (exclusive of saddlery). 
The other ammunition camels carry 3,000 rounds each, with one 
man leading every two camels. The gan in this form. of transport is 
fired from the back of the camel as was the case in the Persian camel 
artillery. The gun has no recoil, and the animal being made to kneel 
on the ground with his legs tucked under him, the upper arm if neces- 
sary being lashed to the shank, forms a steady platform, The number 
‘ing the gun, remains in the sadile. There is a tendency amongst 
the old school of mountain artillery officers, at present, to advise weights 
which would overload orduance pack animals. Those who argue in 
favour of increase of present weights for mules, forget that for service 
in the Bhutan expedition of 1504, the Government of India had to 
apply to Woolwich Arsenal for the construction of a lighter gan than the 
2 Ibs. gun found too heavy for mule transport in a mountainous country. 
In allotting the loads to the animals, endeavour has been made here 
not to exceed the proper limits of weight for cach class. 
As is customary in our irregular wars, where an intimate know- 
ledge of how to meet the diflicultics of pack transport, and the tactical 
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movement of guns is necessary, machine gun sections, when required, 
should be formed from the mountain artillery, The Accles machine 
guns would form an auxiliary to the mountain guns, their fire, under 
certain circumstances, even taking the place of that of artillery case or 
reversed shrapnel. To those who would like to hear more of the gun 
under discussion, I would call attention to a lecture delivered recently 
at Manchester, on machine guns, by Colonel Rogers, whose opinion, 
together with that of Major-General Arbuthnot (late) R. A., is, that 


the Accles gun has a great future before it, not being of sudden. 


growth, but built up by the experience of years of service. 
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THE MILITARY DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 


By Magor Martin Martin, R. E. 


Many men perused with interest and profit the articles on the con- 
dition of the States of Europe which appeared from issue to issue in the 
Fortnightly Review some two years ago from the pen of Sir Charles Dilke. 
The last of the series was an able article on the political and military 
position of Great Britain. 

These articles bear the stamp of the writer’s familiarity with 
modern diplomatic history and with the risks that we as a nation lie 
under, from our obligatory engagements, from our peculiar position, and 
from the temptations which our riches aud our unpreparedness for war 
offer to foreign attack. 

The author disclaims, however, to speak with military authority, 
and on our military position, discourses at second hand, quotes from 
tainted and biased authorities, and in no case submits his military 
speculations to the same scientific analysis which he so ably employs in 
formulating his political deductions. It is, however, quite possible to 
employ the same methods to both aspects of our national strength ant 
it appears somewhat curious that the attacks which are made by the 
very numerours body of home critics of our army are, as a rule, Jevel- 
led against some detail. Sir Charles Dilke, for instance, enters into 
considerable detail on the recent horse artillery reductions and, though 
attempting reticence and pleading his unprofessional standing, is yet 
sufficiently discursive to show his ignorance of that branch of the service. 

Other critics, again, go mad over the comparative trifle of sword 
bayonets and cutlasses and the commander of a volunteer artillery corps 
indignantly demands that he may be supplied with fully tested weapons, 
apparently forgetful that the necessity of his being required to handle 
artillery in earnest has never been considered sufficiently serious to cause 
his corps to be “ told off” to any battery of guns yet in existence, and 
that the wildly improbable case of artillery making use of sword bayonets 
has neither occurred to the regular artillery nor would the contingency 
afford them the slightest concern. 

While, however, such matters as these are acrimoniously debated 
the great question of national organization for defence remains with 
us—a phrase. 

Already we find ourselves, as a nation, engaged in a gigantic com- 
mercial struggle with Germany, with America, with Japan even, the 
prize of which is continued existence, and even the physical subsistence 
of our millions of fellow subjects. 

It is customary to speak of this struggle as one superseding the 
actual shock of armies. Is it so? 

Is it not rather the probability, logically amounting to a certainty, 
that when increased population renders present commercial competition 
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more keen, then one nation will endeavour to break down opposition 
with the sword ? 

May not straitened circumstances, amounting to actual starvation, 
render warfare a necessity to be averted by no compromises, by no 
arbitration ? 

Does not every year of peace with its additions of millions of 
mouths to be fed bring us nearer to the inevitable war, the necessity for 
which we all deplore, the same kind of war that is waged between fish 
in the ocean, viz:—that we must swallow each other in order to live? 

It will not be the best army, but the nation best organized for war 
by land and sea which will emerge from this cold-blooded strife the 
victor and swallower of those who compete with it for food. 

Spread over the globe in a string of possessions created by the 
enterprise and prowess of our ancestors, the possessors of a commerce 
commenced by piratical incursions on the older empires which we have 
in the past driven from the seas, we now find the posts and colonies 
which we have established, and by which we are supplied with food 
threatened by the levelling tendencies of modern invention and locomo- 
tion which have placed several foreign states almost on a par with 
ourselves by sea aud land. 

Contemporanccusly with the necessity which drives Italy and 
Germany to seek an outlet for their superabounding populations in 
colonization we also find ourselves under the necessity of using each and 
all of our colonies as centres from which we are forced to expand, 
and the increasing congestion at home already warus us that our rate 
of expansion must be quickened at the very time that the pressure of 
foreign occupation is found closing round the avenues of expansion yet 
open to us in Asia, in Australasia and in Africa. Surely then it is time 
that we commenced to knit the Empire together by one comprehensive 
scheme of military organization which, however small the embodied units 
might be in peace, would allow of rapid expansion to the extreme point, 
which would utilize every man, every horse, every ounce of iron, quarter 
of wheat and bushel of coal in defence of the common interest wherever 
this might be threatened. Very possibly the present peace establishment 
necd not be in any way increased if the actually embodied units of men 
and horses (and of military and naval manufacture and supply) repre- 
sent every possible source of supply and are capable of expansion by 
drawing from all provinces of the Empire those resources which we have 
not yet commenced, even in theory, to tap. 

When speaking of resources, it is usual to suppose that military 
resources mean only men, horses, guns and biscuits, whereas there is 
hardly an object in the universe which is not already useful in war or 
capable of being used for such purpose. It therefore becomes of the 
first necessity not only that our most highly trained troops should be 
distributed where, as from a focus, each unit may leaven that portion 
of the nation not actually or permanently under arms, but that our 
military factories and arsenals may be also distributed so as to ensure 
the immediate command of a wider scope of supply of material than can 
be concentrated or dealt with at Woolwich, Elswick or Enfield and that 
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a general decentralization may render each province more nearly self- 
supporting by establishing the means of mobilizing the armed force of 
cach district in the district itself, 

Quitting for the moment all other ingredients which go to ‘compose 
an army, w hat is our present system for drawing on our immense 
resources of fighting men ? 

The warlike races on whom we can count to furnish recruits are as 
follows— 

Caucasians—English, Scotch, Irish, Australians, Canadians, &c., and 

some Maltese and Spanish subsidiaries—Grecks and Turks 
in Cyprus, &c. 

Asiatics—-Pathans, Sikhs, Gurkhas, Chinese, Malays, Arabs and 
such of the Hindustanis as come under the head of “ war- 
like.” 

Africans—Zulus, Kaffirs, Soudanese, Arabs, Fantis, Houssas, Ash- 
antis, Zanzibaris, 

Australasians—Maoris. 

Americans—Red Indians. 

West Indians—Negrocs. 

Of these it will be noticed that we employ very few as a portion of 
our regular army, although lately we have made advances in employing 
Malays in our eastern battalions of submarine miners and Zanzibaris in 
our expedition in relief of Emin Pasha. 

Many of these warlike people remain as untouched for our military 
wants as are the coal and iron of our colonies for purposes of military 
manufacture, 

At the same time we continue to live in a ridiculous and costly 
dread of our native Indian army and that of the native states, much of 
it composed of material known to be of small value before an enemy, 
but sufficiently formidable to ourselves to retain a large body of British 
soldiers in the plains of India, maintained at great expense and kept up 
to strength in spite of cruel waste of health and life. 

Mark also that in time of war this portion of the British garrison 
of India would not only be more strictly tied down to act as police, but 
would even require to be reinforced. 

A few Soudanese, Zulu, Arab, Malay, Chinese and West Indian 
battalions quartered in India with alternative depot battalions in theirown 
homes would vastly simplify the garrisoning of India besides affording 
a nucleus for a very large force to be raised, if necessary, in time of war. 

Foreign service of this description would immensely improve the 
status of the West Indian force and inerease its experience, self-respect, 
efficiency and popularity. 

Again, glancing at the varions and unequal elements from which 
we draw our army, it is instructive to note that we make little or no 
distinction between the tasks we set to our best troops and to our worst. 

For instance we use a fine British battalion to garrison Gibraltar 
and often send the most worthless among the Hindustani battalions on 
service in the field, partly in the endeavour to blind foreign States as 
to inequalities in our material which are well known to all. 
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Surely the rule of suiting means to ends should lead us to remodel 
the manner in which we garrison fortresses, so that at least a prop rtion 
of cach garrison might consist of troops whose chief value is to fight 
behind walls, 

The advantages of utilizing Hindustani troops as a portion of the 

varrisons of such places as Malta, Gibraltar, Jamaica, Bermuda, Thurs- 
7 i Island, Mauritius, Ceylon, &e., would not be exhausted by the 
relief afforded to British troops but would possess the extra advantages 
of habituating Hindustanis to service abroad and of acquainting the 
natives of India with the extent and variety of our Empire. This would 
prove a valuable means of education and tend to break down caste in- 
fluences and oriental bigotry. We already use Sikhs as military police 
in Singapore and Hong-Kong and all the advantages so gained would be 
equally acquired were other races employed in assisting to garrison India. 

The same interchange should undoubtedly be gradually introduced 
among our Caucasian regiments. 

In every colony at least one British battalion should be stationed 
as a centre of instruction and unification, while the colonies should share 
in the garrisoning of England, Ireland, India, and our Mediterrancan and 
foreign possessions. 

It does not follow that the instruction would be all on one side; 
the British have as much to learn from the colonists as these have from 
ourselves, but the fact that there is a double advantage to be gained 
tends to enhance the necessity for reaping it if practicable. 

It may be said that the system of reliefs would be costly, intricate 
and therefore impossible. 

Difficulties would occur and would doubtless be overcome, and 
surely it is better that these should be found out and arranged for 
in peace than suddenly encountered in the midst of war, for if there 
is one thing on which we are agreed, it is that in time of war we should be 
bound as an Empire mutually to support each part the other, and such 
a complicated service as the defence of the Empire cannot be too carefully 
rehearsed in every detail. 

As to the expense, this might possibly be met in part by utilizing 
military reliefs as marines and undoubtedly compensation might be 
effected by producing on the spot as far as possible those articles of 
military necessity, which we now solely produce from a few factories, 
including arms of every sort, clothing, ammunition and stores. 

Enormous moral advantages to the Empire are gained hy the constant 
interchange of battalions between home and foreign stations including 
more education than can well be measured and of the kind which has 
formed a principal reason for the establishment of the Imperial Institute; 
while nothing but loss can accrue from carrying coals to Newcastle, rice 
to Madras, or sugar to Jamaica, which has been too much the practice 
of our departments. 

Recrossing some of the ground hastily noticed, it has been suggested 
in these pages that some extra elliciency might be given to the local 
forces of our colonies by quartering therein some units of our regular 
army (batteries, squadrons, regiments or battalious). 
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These could (economically) only be withdrawn from India and would 
be replaced there, in part, by colonial white troops, in part by varying 
the composition of our coloured army so as to include other troops 
besides natives of the country, while room exists for a large expansion 
of the white volunteers of India and even for the formation of a perma- 
nent white militia or military colonist force, located along the whole 
chain of mountains which shuts out the peninsular of Hindustan from 
Russian attack. 

Already the volunteer force of India numbers 15,000 men (chiefly 
white). 

The volunteer reserve, now being formed will considerably raise 
this total, as the whole white non-military adult male population of India 
considerably exceeds 60,000 and it is hoped that a very large proportion 
of this body will at least enrol their names, many eventually qualifying 
as efficient reservists, 

But, beyond this, various influences are at work which must 
inevitably lead to a large increase of semi-colonist Europeans along our 
northern and north-western frontier in India. 

It is proposed to construct a railway into the vale of Kashmir, the 
happy valley and Switacrland of the East. Already at Srinagar, the 
capital, the beginnings of a white settlement have been made and if 
fostered the population will increase rapidly. 

Simla is fast becoming a large European city, the buildings are 
spreading over all the neighbouring hills and are assuming a solid and 
permanent type which ten years ago was unknown. 

Public institutions are multiplying and as far as science, art, 
literature and arms are concerned, Simla is in no way behind Victoria, 
Sydney or Quebec, while the completion of the railway will further 
accelerate the growth of this capital of the Indian empire. 

Large schools already turn out annual contingents of white youths 
and girls all looking for a living in the East (for where else can they 
turn?) and the same influences are at work at Murree, Darjeeling, 
Mussoorie, &c., and even in the hill regions of Baluchistan and Afghanistan, 
in which lie our military stations of Quetta and Peshin and their appen- 
ded lines of rail and road to Karachi on the sea, and to Dera Ismail Khan 
and the large system of railways, which is to connect western and eastern 
India through Bhawalpur and Delhi to Calcutta. 

So again it is in Assam and will be in Burma. 

It matters little whether the first advances into a new district are 
for state (military or political) purposes or in the interest of commerce. 

Tn one case commerce follows the military occupation, and in the 
other the commercial venture, if successful, results in an increase of 
mmilitary force. : 

If this force be a volunteer one so much the better for the finances 
of the country; and in India more imminent danger and the remem- 
brances of 1857, give a value and dignity to volunteering which is not 
reached elsewhere. 

While, therefore, we have every reason to be grateful to an organiza- 
tion which has added to the 60,000 regular British bayonets an increase 
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of 1/4 or 15,000 volunteers it behoves us by every effort to hasten the 
processes by which these numbers may be increased tenfold, when we 
shall hold India on a cheaper and more secure tenure than we do now, 
and our regular army will be more free to operate elsewhere. 

Railways (ordinary and mountain), roads, solid buildings and local 
arsenals are all of them needed from Government aid and will be fur- 
nished if pressed for, -but there seems no reason why private commercial 
enterprise should be so slow to join with the Indian Government in 
developing our northern and north-western frontier. 

Under John Company every independent European, whether planter 
or trader, was apt to run foul of the civilian rulers of districts who 
governed somewhat dictatorily and dislixed independent Englishmen 
within their pashuliks ; those days have gone by, but not the tradition 
of despotism which still hinders English speculation in India, 

A very good trade is, however, now done by Ang!o-Indian brewers in 
the hills of India, as well as by those who have started factories of boots, 
saddles, and woollen stuffs. There is ample cheap water power in vari- 
ous parts of the Himalayas and there are great opportunities for fruit 
and wine culture, dairy farming, silk cultivation and many other 
industries. 

Coal, iron and petroleum are all to be found and worked in a climate 
which is certainly superior to that of Florida or Queensland and the 
disadvantages of which are ameliorated, if not eradicated, by continuous 
occupation and sanitation. 

Should it be true that gold has been found in any quantity in the 
lovely and healthy Kulu valley a great impetus may be given to occupa- 
tion by whites. 

Competition with the Parsis may be occasionally severe to mer- 
chants but so it is with Germans and French elsewhere ; still there are 
many English merchants and shopkeepers who do successfully compete 
at the few trades which have as yet found British representatives in 
India. 

As to the safety of the country, from Kandahar to Bhamo it com- 
pares most favourably with Ireland and both life and property, even on 
the frontiers of Afghanistan and Thibet, may be considered absolutely 
secure. 

The point of colonization of the mountains of India has been thus 
dwelt on because of the wasteful nature of our present military occupa- 
tion. 

The Government now sends out 6,000 British youths annually to 
India who mostly waste their energies in the plains and if they do return 
to England do so having done nothing to increase the permanence of our 
hold on the country and are thrown as unsuccessful applicants on the 
already congested labour market in England. 

Happy those who can enter the police ! 

The alternative appears to be that either with or without Govern- 
ment aid a mixed contingent of young men and young women (the 
Proportion of women to be gradually increased year by year and the 
whole selected so as to be capable of taking part in the various industries 
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already indicated as available in the Himalayas) should be annually 
planted out in the mountains, 

Such is the Russian plan and by advancing step by step in this 
manner, breeding as they go, they hope to beat us in Asia, and are 
sparing of neither men, money, nor energy in the attempt. 

If necessary these colonists might be expressly and_ technically 
educated at home so as to fit them for the exact work to be taken up 
on arrival and we are already dimly perceiving some such necessity in 
establishing technical schools. 

Such plantations have been successfully effected by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and others, without the advantages of steam or science, and in 
the solution of this difficult operation might be found, not only a cheap 
means of occupying the strategical positions which protect India, but 
some relief might be afforded to the miseries caused by over population 
in our own cities and in Ireland. 

Gradually, and concurrently with the growth of an European British 
population in the Himalayas, the abandonment of the plains garrisons 
would be carried out, and eventually the dream of the philanthropists 
might be realized and the plains of India left to govern themselves under 
our protecting colony ready to pounce on them from the hills, or on 
Russia if the danger to our Indian empire came from that side. 

Something of the same policy should undoubtedly be attempted in 
South Africa, reading Kaftirs and Zulus for Indians, and Germans 
for Russians; but slow as is the progress of South Africa it rests its 
increase of power and white population on voluntary emigration and 
its commercial prosperity on independent enterprise. The action of 
Government has cramped and delayed South African expansion, but in 
Tndia the Government stands instead of, and therefore against, volun- 
tary effort and enterprise. 

In other colonies where there has been no injudicious inter- 
ference from home, progress has been more rapid, but in varying degrees 
the Colonial Governments have leant on the Home Government for 
imperial defence, to which they have themselves contributed an insufi- 
cient sum of money and quite an inadequate tribute of blood. 

All these proportions should now be revised and while each portion 
of the Empire should be made as self-supporting as possible there should 
be a margin from each, in men, money, horses and matcrial available 
for any purpose of military defence and especially for that most effective 
form of defence which is known as attack. 

Table A shows the present and proposed organization and distribu- 
tion of regular infantry battalions for defence and attack. 

The main differences are : 

I.—The proposal advocates the employment of a small, permanently 
embodied force of regular infantry in every centre where a 
race exists capable of bearing arms. 

This small body would be the nucleus of expansion in 
time of war. 

IL—The proposal substitutes a great varicty of coloured races for 
alarge portion of the Hindustani garrisun of India thus 
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mitigating some of the most threatening apprehensions of 
mutiny and involving the further reduction of a good many 
battalions of Hindustanis, incapable, or little capable, of 
bearing arms. 

Iil.—Further provision against Indian revolt is taken by employ 
ing a small proportion of Hindustani regiments beyond sea 
at Bermuda, ‘Thursday Island, &c. 

These, besides being hostages for good conduct in India, 
relieve a small proportion of British troops from countries 
unfavourable to British life and health although quite suit- 
able to the native of India. 

Hindustanis now settle freely in Natal, Zanzibar, 
Mauritius and many other places, hence the proposal is not 
revolutionary, but in develupment of a tendency already 
initiated. 

IV.—One European unit is employed as an instructional and weld- 
ing unit in every great colony. 

The necessity of forcing the growth of the imperial 
sentiment is further illustrated by the local ebullition in 
Manitoba where at present lucal advantage takes precedence 
over imperial policy. 

V.—The scheme, as roughly sketched ont, also provides for the very 
gradual abandonment of the plains of India by the white 
suldier, which would become possible by (a) the gradual 
colunization of the Himalayan districts by whites, which is 
already progressing, but which requires recognition and 
greatly increased efforts, and (b) the completion of the 
strategical system of railways admitting of frequent military 
promenades from the hills and providing for the subjugation 
of the plains whenever necessary. 

The colonial militia to replace eventually somo portion 
of the regular battalions now sent from England. 

The foreign coloured element (West Indian, é&c.) to be 
retained in the plains of India and possibly increased as the 

< force gains in stability. 

VI.—it has already been stated that reliefs by sca would occasion 
some difticulty. 

Roughly calculated this would be as follows :—288 
battalions require relief by sea (subject to the following 
deductions, Sikh, Pathan and Gurkha regiments which do 
not leave India, in the greater part of which continent they 
serve practically as foreigners so far as sympathy with the 
Hindustanis gocs)—#. ¢., 240 battalions are relieved by sea 
every six years or 40 battalions per year. 

Many voyages are short, some are long. The average 
time of relief by sea would be overstated at three wecks—ve. 
(allowing for repair) a vessel would be required one month 
for each relief, hence, 44 or four vessels capable of holding 
a battalion and working 3 of their time would etlect the 
infantry reliefs. 
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The Indian troopships are five in number, hold more 
than a battalion, and work only half the year. By adding 
the other transports and keeping the whole working all the 
year round the reliefs might easily be eftected. 

(Cavalry and. artillery are not touched on as each 
requires different. treatment in detail and the argument is 
one of principle, illustrated in dctail for infantry only.) 

VIL—As to expense, the battalions are slightly increased in number, 
but the numerical strength of the whole could be equa- 
lized with present numbers of men if the battalions 
were cach reduced in peace to ths of their present strength. 

It is however doubtful whether the colonial money 
contribution to imperial defence is now sulticient, and as 
(in order to equalize the blood tax) units are allotted to each 
colony in proportion to the value of the fighting races they 
can furnish for imperial purposes and not in proportion to 
their wealth or population, it becomes evident that the whole 
military expenditure of the Empire must be defrayed from a 
money levy founded on the principle of the poll tax and 
applied to all. ‘The larger proportion of British and colonial 
highly fed, highly paid troops would of course, cause extra 
expense and many of the coloured races would be more 
expensive troops than the grain fed Hindustani sepoy, but 
the gain in efficiency would repay the increased cost, or if 
economy were the great or ruling consideration it might be 
effected under the proposed, as it is under the existing 
scheme, by reducing the numerical strength of the cadres 
in peace, 

It is to be remembered, however, that much of the 
expense of maintaining troops comes back to the country 
in which they are quartered in the shape of custom. 

Otfer the down trodden Irish in Limerick to remove 
the regiment of Saxon usurpers quartered in their city and 
they will tell you with perfect truth that they would be 
ruined in large numbers by any change of the kind and beg 
as they have actually done, that the usurpers may stay. 

VII.—Turning to particular increases and decreases made in 
Table A these have been roughly and tentatively made with 
a view to the exigencies and possible developments of the 
future, rather than as merely skeleton garrisons to hold our 
garrisons ‘on the bounce” in time of peace only. 

For instance, Grecks and Turks are now employed as 
armed police in Cyprus, It is here proposed to raise two 
battalions of Greeks and two of Turks, each race having one 
battalion in Cyprus and one in Egypt. The home battalions 
still undertaking the military police duties of Cyprus. 

In case of war with Russia these troops would be the 
leaven of the force to be raised in Asia Minor and the British 
officers who had served in the Turkish and Greek battalions 
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would naturally, as acquainted with the troops of these races, 
be invaluable in formiug such Asiatic corps as we may 
then require. 

Again the garrisons of Kyvpt, of the Cape, and of Natal 
are in the proposal increased and largely furnished with he:t- 
enduring races with the view of following up on all siivs 
such further advances into the heart of Africa as we may be 
driven to make by the inexorable pressure of the “ com- 
mercial” competition which forces us, willing or not, into. 
the solitudes and dark places of every continent. 

Such an advance is the Emin Pasha expedition, under- 
taken from honourable and philanthrophic motives but with 
a very solid substatum of self-interest which, we may hope, 
may lead to the advance being made good and converted 
into a new protected trade route under British guidance. 

Similar steps in advance were taken in the expedition 
of Sir Charles Warren to Bechuanaland and in the recent 
annexation of Zululand, and all these can only be regarded 
as halts by the way, since advance will not cease in Africa 
until the British nation (possibly quadrupled in numbers and 
in emigrating force) has riddled the African continent with 
railways, roads, and steam communications in the same 
manner as already effected or half effected in Canada and 
India. 

The truth is that we have grumbled long enough at 
the extent of our Empire. 

Our circumstances and our wants invariably oblige us 
to increase that extent almost month by month, and it 
would be well if we reckoned with the inevitable and accept- 
ed its tendencies. 

Let anyone read the actuarial calculations as to the 
present and future rate of increase of population in Great 
Britain, let him visit the suburbs of ow great and of our 
smaller towns and see the spread of brick and mortar and 
he can hardly fail to recognize that such pressure in the 
centre of our national life mus tbe compensated for by 
expausion at the extremities. 

The revival in trade and manufacture at home duc to 
accelerated progress abroad more than compensates for the 
costliness of the means employed. 

Having swallowed India and a large portion of America 
it is ridiculous for us to make wry faces over the rest of the 
meal still left for us in Asia and Africa, 

It is also blind reasoning to suppose that our further 
advance will not be contested or that by merely wishing to 
remain within our present boundaries we can succeed in 
resisting the enormous internal forees which propel us out- 
wards. 
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Revue Milituire Belge, (quarterly) Vol. II. 


This jownal contains a description of a new military hospital, 
constructed at Brussels not long ayo at a cost of 2,700,000 fr. It is 
capable of accommodating 330 sick, each bed thus costing 8,333 fr. A 
comparative list of the cost per bed of some of the principal hospitals in 
Europe is then given, The Hotel-Dieu de Paris heads the list, the cost 
per bed being 30,375 fr., St. Thomas’s, London, coming next with 
19,425 fr. The principal fault which the visitor found was that the 
regulation of the ventilation was left in the hands of the patients ; other- 
wise the arrangements were good. 

Next appears an article on arms of modern warfare, which gocs 
very closely into the details of the mode of action of various explosives. 

The remainder of the journal is taken up with a long history of 
the Balkan peninsula, which the author regards as the theatre in| which 
the drama of the eastern question will be played out. The histury 
commences from the earliest times of Constantinople and is carried up 
to the present date. It describes the development of events, the gra- 
dual dismemberment of the Ottoman empire, the defeuces of Gonstan- 
tinople and the Russo-Turkish campaign. All the best authorities have 
been consulted on the subject, and the result is an exceeding interest- 
ing essay. The article, which is anonymous, is to be continued. 


Revue Militaire del Etranger, (fortnightly) August and September. 


Part J opens with an article on the subject of operations by night. 
It is somewhat remarkable how much attention is being directed to 
this branch of military science in foreign armics, and not only theo- 
retically, for night operations form a part uf the programme at most 
camps of exercise and autumn manouvres. The article begins by 
dealing with the subject of night-marches, and gives as instances of 
the successful accomplishments of the same, the retreat of the 13th 
French Army Corps after Sedan, and also the defeat of the Federal 
Army before Chancellorsville by the skilful movement executed by 
General Lee, commanding the Southerners. Whilst admitting the 
tremendous advantage of a successful night manoeuvre, the writer 
points out the extreme riskiness of such movements and the principal 
difliculties to be overcome. ‘Ihe opinions of various foreign authorities 
are then quoted as to the best means of training troops to accomplish 
night marches successfully. 

Part II deals with the question of picquets and sentrics by night, 
and from numerous examples the author points out the absolute neces- 
sity for specially training the men by night for these duties. This is a 
pyit on which our army might with advantage take a hint. 
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Amongst other articles which are of minor interest appears one 
on the subject of the English army. Unfortunately it is taken up more 
with details, than general criticism. As regards conscription the 
writer considers that the English as a nation are far too conservative to 
adopt the continental system, and without it he is of opinion that our 
army cannot be of any practical value as compared with that of other 
European powers, ‘To quote his own words “est ni P armée d’ Alexan- 
dre, ni la nation armée.” 

A striking example of our conservatism the author sces in our 
fru-dejoie, which he traces back to 1654. This ceremony appears to 
him, and with justice, peculiarly antiquated and ridiculous, and indeed 
it is difficult to perceive why the explosion of so much gunpowder should 
be considered an appropriate way of expressing one’s loyalty on the 
Queen’s birth-day. 

The marked difference between our paper strength and our actual 
strength docs not escape his notice. With reference to the mounted 
infantry he does not think that the advantages have been decisively 
demonstrated, and points out the difliculties of properly adjusting the 
cavalry and infantry side of the question. 

There is also a full account of regimental transport trains in the Rus- 
sianarmy. It appears that they did not find their former system answer 
inthe campaign of 1877-8, and sua special commission was appointed which 
continued its labours till 1885, the result being the present system des- 
eribed, Roughly speaking the train consists of 43 onc-horse wagons, 
39 two-horse, and four “lincikas” drawn by four horses ; the two former 
are for the carriage of ammunition, medical stores, provisions, ofticers 
baggage, &c., and the latter for: the conveyance of sick and wounded 
The personnel amounts to one ollicer and 103 men. 

Under the heading of “ Military News” is given a short account of 
the Military Field Sport Society in the Russian army. In October 1886 
an order was published laying down that a certain number of men in each 
regiment, chosen for their resolute characters and robust constitutions, 
should be specially detailed for the pursuit of field sports of all kinds 
with the object of training them to become good scouts and judges of 
distance and locality. Now this system is to be carried still further 
and a similar society is to be formed both to develope the same qualities 
amongst the oflicers, and to afford the opportunity of indulging in 
sport under the most economical conditions. There will be a committee 
of management to organize shikar parties, and a general meeting will 
be held every year to settle questions of close time, frame new rules, &e. 

It will be most interesting to obtain further information as to how 
the scheme works. Happily our officers are imbued with sutticient love 
for field sports not to require much urging in this direction, but there 
are many who are deterred from indulging in it, as much as they might, 
by the expense, difliculty of making up parties, and obtaining per 
mission to shoot in many well known jungles, &c, Would it be altogether 
impossible to organize some socicty of the same sort with us, not only 
for shikar but exploration ? To the latter object Government might lend 
ahelping hand, As mattcrs now stand cold water is generally thrown 
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on all attempts of officers to penetrate to little known districts as for 

instance ‘Thibet, Kafiristan, the country on our North-West Fronticr, &e. 

The Russians in this respect are far ahead of us, and expeditions 

are constantly being sent to parts of Central Asia, to say nothing of pri- 
vate ventures. 

Revue du Cercle Mi 


No less than five numbers of this Journal make their appearance in 
this month. The number of articles is far too great to give even a 
brief description of each, but noticcable amongst them are the follow 
ing :—composition of a corps d'armée ; transport, the development of the 
torpedo ; mountain batteries ; restoration of the memorials at Sebastopol 
in honor of the French, who perished in the Crimean War ; and a descr’ 
tion, with plates, of M. Contelle’s apparatus for manufacturing hydrogen 
for balloons, which was shewn at the Paris Exhibition. 

Writing on the subject of the visit of the German Emperor to Eng- 
land a correspondent exhibits a natural reluctance to attach the same 
importance to it that the Germans do, He discusses the merits of the Ger- 
man fleet, and finds that their ships were more clunsy in construction, but 
that their men though somewhat young in appearance were very smart, 
especially their marines, and the general strength of their crews much 
greater than in the British ships. 

Further on he prophesies the ruin of the Krupp firm in consequence 
of the invention of smokeless powder and the necessary abandonment of 
steel in the manufacture of guns. 

Ornithologists and lovers of nature will read with regret of the in- 
tention of the Prussian Minister of War to take measures for the 
destruction of all birds of prey, the buzzard alone excepted. The object 
of this measure is to ensure the safety of military carrier pigeons in 
the event of war, What arrangements will be made to prevent the 
arrival of migratory birds of prey has not yet been divulged, 


itaire, September. 


Voyenné Sbornik.§ 

The August number commences with a description of the passag 
of General Skobeletfs detachment across the Balkans, and the fight 
at Shinova, (continned from a former number), and a history of the 
Krasnovodsk garrison from the time of it first being formed, 

In an article on the cavalry question, the writer begins by stating 
that the cavalry soldier above all others should be distinguished hy all the 
good qualities which go to make up a man, and than gives his reasons. 
‘The corporal frame which is to contain all these superlative excellencies, 
however. in his opinion, should not exceed 5 ft. 7 in. and may be as low as 
5 ft. hin. He dwells on the importance of the fact that a few bad riders 
in a squadron impair the efficiency of the whole to point out the absolute 
necessity of having mancyes, so that equitation may be practised in 
winter as well as in summer. : 

Another article on the subject of instruction in riding for the cavalry, 
somewhat in a similar strain, leads us to suppose that the seat of the 
Russian cavalryman leaves something to be desired. 
not refer to the Cossacks, of whom we hear so much ! 


Surely this can- 
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The remainder of the journal is taken up with7an essay on fortress 
warfare ; account of mana@uvres at Orany; and military statistics of Japan, 
this last article, however, being chiefly on the commercial aspect of that 
country, but as it is to be continued, we may hope for the military sta- 
tistics later on. 

‘The September number contains a continuation of some of the 
articles in the preceding one, and an interesting paper on cavalry 
camps of exercise, in which the author throws out some very useful 
suyvestions. On reading this article it becomes apparent how great are 
the disadvantages under which the training of the Russian army, and 
more especially of the cavalry is carried on, in consequence of the length 
and severity of the Russian winter. 

The writer whilst lamenting the hurried manner in which cavalry 
instruction has to be gone through owing to lack of time, points out 
how a certain amount of this might be gained (1) by reducing the num- 
ber and length of inspections, and (2) by utilizing the time spent in 
marching to the place appointed for the camp of exercise (annual event) 
in the following manner :—'The marches should be carried out as though 
actually in the enemy’s country, and the halts at night made with all the 
necessary precautions. A staff officer should accompany each regiment, 
who every day should give out some general idea to be worked out, 
and as the regiments converge on their destination regiments should 
maneuvre against each other. Special attention should be given to the 
training of scouts, and prizes and a badge awarded to those who dis- 
tingnish themselves in the same way as to best shots in the infantry. 

Another article is written in answer to one which appeared some 
numbers back advocating the removal of regimental workshops to a 
head-quarters’ depét on the grounds that a large number of men are 
taken away from their proper duties to serve as tailors, shoemakers, 
harness menders, &c. The present article shows the impracticability 
of such a scheme, and urges as the chief reason against adopting it the 
deleterious effect it would have on rapid mobilization. 

Other subjects treated of in the number are regimental schools ; 
new entrenching tool ; the railway system in France; and the sound 
produced by projectiles travelling at a high velocity. 

A. T. HN, 
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RECENT IDEAS ON FORTIFICATION. 


Br Masor G. D. Srawett, Devonshire Regiment. 


The development of curved fire of artillery, the increase of shell 
power, the accuracy, penetrative effect, and range, both of artillery and 
rifle fire, the introduction of machine and quick-firing guns, and the 
proposed adoption of powerful explosives in the warfare of the future, 
have, it is generally admitted, altered the conditions under which for- 
titication will be employed, and have rendered obsolete many of the ideas 
which find expression in the text books used in our army. The opinion 
has lately been expressed by Lord Wolseley that the whole question of 
fortifications will be completely revolutionized, and he considers that it 
is a very doubtful matter if most of the defences which have been erected 
within the last twenty years upon the continent of Europe have not 
been rendered as absolutely useless as if they had been built upon a 
quicksand, by the discovery of the great explosives which have been 
recently experimented upon in England as well as upon the continent.* 
The method by which the art of fortification may regain the importance 
which it has certainly, though perhaps only temporarily lost, constitutes 
a problem, the solving of which forms one of the most important ques- 
tions of the day, and it is with a view to affording some assistance to 
officers who have not had the opportunity of studying the latest deve- 
lopments of the art which have appeared in the pages of ‘La Revue 
Militaire de l’Etranger,” “ L’Avenir Militaire,” and other recent publi- 
cations that the following pages have been written. 


The Organization of Fortresses. 


It has been urged by some authors that permanent fortifications 
should be completely abolished, and Major Scheibert + is of opinion that 
they will be replaced by a system of movable fortifications combined 


* ** Royal United Service Institution Journal.” —Vol. 33, page 38. 
+ “ Revue Militaire de l’Etranger.”— Vol. 34, page 722. 
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with steam power. This is doubtless an exaggerated view, but the organ- 
ization of movable materials for fortification might be made applicable 
in the cases—-1st, of great fortresses, which should possess in peace time 
aline of permanent works, whose intervals will have to be rapidly 
entrenched ; 2nd, of fortified places made after the breaking out of hos- 
tilities ; and 3rd, of strongly entrenched positions at special tactical points. 
The materials, consisting of guns with their ammunition, all requisites 
for the construction of blindages, metallic or otherwise, temporary 
counterscarp galleries, powder magazines, and temporary rail-roads and 
bridges would be stored in places whence they could be easily removed. 
As soon as the order for mobilization is given, the depéts will set this 
movable material in motion in the direction of the points indicated by 
the general line of march; and in this way it would be possible to take 
in hand at once the subsidiary defence of the permanent fortresses, the 
works of temporary fortification, which have been studied and decided 
upon in time of peace, and those which circumstances may render ne- 
cessary. Any fortress which on account of its proximity to the frontier 
could be reached in 24 hours, should not contain any movable material 
intended for other places, but should, on the other hand, be provided 
with everything necessary for itself. By this means it is hoped that 
the employment of permanent fortification may be restricted to places of 
the first line, and to places of operation or great fortresses, whose numbers 
would be limited, but which would be rendered as strong as possible. 
For all other purposes, temporary fortifications, which, thanks to the 
movable materials provided, could be run up with great rapidity, 
would probably be sutlicient. In the great fortresses, which are in a 
position to give support to an operating army, this material will be 
especially valuable for occupying the ground lying between the perma- 
nent forts or “ points d’appui.” It is suggested by some authors,* that 
in order to protect the whole of the guns employed, those intended for 
the artillery contest, instead of being placed in the intervals, should 
be mounted in the “points d’appui,” or in batteries of a nearly 
similar nature. Most of the guns are placed in cupolas, which in large 
works occupy different positions according to the 1d/e assigned to them. 
The rest of the available space is utilized for infantry trenches or for 
light gun batteries. Overhead cover is provided as much as possible, 
both for guns and men. Every effort is made to keep the strength of 
the “points d’appui” up to a certain limit, beneath which it is consid- 
ered they would become too weak for independence and for resistance 
to open assault.t The design for a fort on an elevated site intended 
to cover a great fortified place is furnished with a révuit. The arma- 
ment is arranged as follows :—two great cupolas, each containing two 
guns of 15 centimetres, t occupy the shoulder angles of the fort im front 
of the parapet : they are surrounded by earthen masks arranged against 
the slope, which allows of their firing as long as the enemy is at a 


* © Revue Militaire de I’ Etranger.’—Vol. 34, page 544. 

+ Brialmont, *lufluence du tir plongeant ct des obus-torpilles sur la fortifi- 
cation.” 

t Centimetre=0°5937 inches. Millimétre = 0-0394 inches. 
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distance, while they can be made to disappear when hostile batteries have 
succeeded in establishing themselves under cover, within sutticient dis- 
tance to enable them to counter-batter the works. A third large cupola 
containing two 15 centimétre guns, is placed in the réd/ut, while four 
cupolas, (two of which are “ eclipse”), each containing one gun of 12 cen- 
t/méties, are placed upon the crest, leaving sutlicient space between 
them for emplacements for quick-firing guns, and for infantry. Behind 
these intervals, upon the slope of the rampart, are placed four cupolas, 
each containing a howitzer of 21 centimétres. Nine “eclipse” cupolas, 
each containing two quick-firing guns of 57 millimétres, are arranged 
as follows :—three in the salient in front of the pan-coupé, one upon 
each flank, one at each salient of the gorge and two on the crest of the 
réduit. Two “eclipse” guns of the same kind are placed so as to 
entilade the posterns which open into the ditch of the éduit, while 
one quick-firing gun is placed in the central bomb-proof of the front of 
the gorge, so as to command the postern and the ramp which leads into 
the ditch of the fort. Eight quick-firing guns upon non-recoiling 
wheeled carriages, and ten portable mortars of 12. centiémétres, com- 
plete the armament of the work. Some large bomb-proofs, situated 
behind the véduit, in the gorge of the work, and under the ravelin at 
the entrance, protect men and materials, and communicate by galleries 
with the basements of the different cupolas, so that the guns which 
they contain can be served entirely under cover. A second type of fort 
ditiers from the preceding, only in the manner of flanking the ditches, 
which is effected by means of ‘ eclipse” cupolas placed some above, and 
some under, the crest of the glacis. Works such as those above 
described, are of course only suitable for very large fortresses, and 
General Brialmont consequently proposes to abolish the rédut, and to 
throw the detached cupolas together. A fort of this kind differs much 
from the preceding, but General Brialimont considers that it would be 
strong enough to resist either a coup-de-min or a regularly organized 
attack, the only disadvantages being that the garrison will not be able 
to defend the breaches with the same facility, and that the front of the 
gorge will not be organized so as to render counter-attacks possible at 
the moment the enemy enters the fort. The armament under cupolas 
consists of five quick-firing guns of 57 mél/imétres, four guns of 12 cen- 
timétres, four guns of 15 centiméties grouped in pairs, and two 21 
centimétre howitzers. The armament without bomb-proof cover con- 
sists of six quick-firing guns on wheeled carriages. The cupolas for the 
15 centimétre guns, for the 21 centimétre howitzers and for two of the 
12 centimétre guns form a central group resting on cemented betony.* 
The two other cupolas for the 12 entimetre guns are placed in the mid- 
dle of the faces. he undoubted advantage of triangular works, viz.,— 
facility of flanking by means of counterscarp galleries, adaptability to 
ground, and relative smallness of the space occupied, has led General 
Brialmont to study forts of this character. In one of the proposed 
types the cupolas are separate, in the other they are all, with the 


© A composition similar to, but more durable than, Purtland cement. 
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exception of those for quick-firing guns, placed together on a central mass 
of betony. The latter plan gives better protection to the rings of betony 
which protect the base of the glacis plates, but offers a larger target 
to the enemy’s direct and plunging fire; but General Brialmont 
considers that no great evil will ensue if the cupolas can resist a pro- 
longed fire of guns, howitzers, and mortars.* In other respects these 
triangular forts are organized in the same manner as the other works 
proposed by the eminent Belgian engincer, the principal conditions being 
artillery under cupolas, in sufficient numbers, employed to fire either 
upon the ground in front or upon the intervals, a quick-firing artillery, 
and banquettes for infantry, as much developed as possible, and shelters 
for men and material, placed in the gorge of the works, and strengthened 
with great care. Intermediate permanent batteries are organized in 
nearly the same manner, the guns being placed under cupolas and pro- 
tected similarly to those in large forts. 

Neither forts nor batteries will then be used only as “points 
dappui,” their guns must take a large share in the artillery contest. 
General Brialmont has great confidence in turrets as a protection to the 
guns from fire, and as a means of augmenting the powers of resistance 
of works and their means of action against attacks made in force. The 
result, however, is not yet complete, since it will be necessary to have 
some guns in the intervals, principally upon the fronts liable to attack ; 
moreover, the advocates of the simple “ points d’ appui ” object, as will 
be seen hereafter, to the idea of making the forts take part in the 
artillery contest, because it is dangerous to them, and in any case 
useless, since this contest will principally take place on ground situated 
beyond the permanent works. The value of a series of detached works 
forming a‘line with intervals round a central position has not been 
admitted by all those who have treated of the defence of fortresses. 
The fear of the intervals being forced by an enterprising enemy has led 
to the proposal of having a continuous line between the works, either 
of trenches or of obstacles, the forts being only used as magazines or 
réduits. 

Thus Major Scheibert,t defends the sole use of the covered ways 
and of the trenches which connect them; to which he attaches great 
value. . The organization of covered ways is doubtless very important, 
but without “ points d’ appui” the long lines thus formed, weak through- 
out their length, difficult to watch, and provided only with frontal fire, 
could not secure their defenders from a vigorous assault. They cannot 
be thrown up in peace time, and large garrisons would be confined 
in them; whose offensive movements they would hinder. A similar 
solution has been proposed by Colonel Biancardi ¢ whose idea is to 
strengthen the great modern fortresses by employing long thin lines of 
fortification, which would have nothing to fear from bombardment. 
They would be covered by accessory defences, and would be defended 


* Brialmont, “Influence du tir plongeant et des obus-torpilles sur la forti- 
fication.” 

+ ‘ Die Befestigungs Kunst.” 

tLe fortezze el’ assiedo. Rivista di artiglieria e genio.” 1887, 
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by infantry fire, and by quick-firing guns, which would be placed in 
turrets. The real works would form a 7éduit, and would be hidden 
from view, as would be also the batteries for curved fire, which would 
be further in rear. The trenches would be disposed so as to com- 
mand the ground in front, and from their low relief would scarcely be 
seen by the enemy. They would have no regular flanking defence, but 
the accessory defences would be placed sutliciently far in the front to 
delay the enemy’s advance so that no attack in force would have a 
chance of success. The extreme dissemination of the means of action 
which the adoption of the preceding systems would inevitably entail, does. 
not appear to be favourable to an efficient defence, it has therefore been 
suggested to join the works, so as to form groups capable of putting a 
large number of guns into line,* the object being to enable the de- 
fence to bring superior forces to bear upon important tactical points and 
to maintain them during the whole contest, aud to render a prolonged 
defence possible, without entailing the construction of a number of tem- 
porary works. The central position would be fortified and surrounded 
by a line of groups of works, each group being about 8,000 métres 
distant from the enceinte. Fora fortress having a radius of 12 kilo 
mitres + there would be about five such groups with intervals of from 
14 to 15 Ailométres between each group. Each group would consist 
of acertain number of small batteries, arranyed in two lines on the 
exterior, and in one line on the interior side. The total armament of the 
group would be 360 pieces of ordnance, of which 232 would be guns, 
The author considers that under these conditions, and with the pro- 
tection of cupolas, the strugyle could be advantageously maintained 
“against a modern siege park, which contains about 400 pieces of ord- 
nance.” ‘The defence of the large intervals caused by this arrangement 
of the works would be based upon the combined action of the central 
position, the nearest groups of works, and the active defence. This 
grouping of works has by no means all the advantages which are claimed 
for it. It could not without the a-sistance of a large garrison, insure 
by itself the safety of a fortified place ; but it would possess a real value 
in the case of the organization of a particularly important position in 
the first line of defence of a fortress, provided that all the works should 
not be organized as regular “points d’ appui.” In his work “La 
défense des Etats et les cuinps retranchés,” General Brialmont remarks 
that he has, in ‘1’ Etude sur la fortification des capitales,” proposed 
to fortify the great centres by means of a small number of groups of 
works, each of which should comprise some ‘points d’ appui,” some 
intermediate batteries, and some emplacements for guns of position and 
light pieces. This organization, which shelters the various groups from 
attacks in force whilst permitting the development of a powerful artil- 
lery, necessitates more works than a place surrounded by a girdle of 
forts, and consequently a considerable increase of expense. This solu- 
tion, therefore, would only be suitable for very large fortresses ; and then 
only in the case of special points or of very extended places, not 


* “ Sull ordinamento dei campi trincerati. Rivista di artiglieria e genio.” 1887. 
tA métre =39°37079 inches, 8 hilumétres=5 miles, 
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the system of fortification just described. Tn case of a combined attack 
ona unmber of forts at the same time, the g: ms would not be able 
to mutually support each other. The weak spot in the system appears 
to be the want of “ points d’ appui”, and it is dificult to imagine that 
they can be absolutely dispensed with. This view is borne out by 
the cfforts made on all sides to give to “ points @’ appui” their maximum 
value, so.as to counteract the offensive tactics lately recommended, 
which we will consider further on, namely, to demoralize the defenders by 
vertical fire, and then to push on to the assault. The weaker the 
works of the first line, the greater will be the chance of success of such 
em; but with good © points @ appui ” not only will the possessi 


of certain important positions be assured, but the defence of the inte 
on 


he strengthened by powerful flanking fire. It also appears doubtful 
whether the system of lines of cupolas woald not entail greater expense 
than that of “points d’ appui.” The promoters of the system urge 
that this would not be the case, taking Major Schumann's mate of 
125,000 franes for a two gun turret; but this cstimate is probubly tuo 
small. 

General Prialmont puts it at double, which wenld raise the expense 
of the LU) to 120 towers intended to replace the gir-Ue of detached forts, 
from 10 or 12 million to 20 or 25 million francs. 

The same objection is taken to the smaller towers containing 2 
garrison of 12 men, General Brialmont cousiders the estimate o 000 
francs as far too low for each work, putting it, with all its accessories, 
at 80,000 francs which would raise the cost of a fortiticd position of 60 
kvouétres in extent, from 15 million to 48 million franes. It is zen ly, 
therefore, considered advisable to employ © points a’ appui” containing 
infmtry, and usually a very limited number of guns intended principally 
in the defences of the intervals*, as it is recognized that 
in the open could not live on the ramparts ; but it is considered 
all important that the guns intended to bring a flanking fire on the 
assailants should be placed in positions of almost absolute security, 
which as the enemy is sure to attack them with all the means at his 
disposal, it is proposed to obtain, partly by placing obstacles, and partly 
by the use of armour plating and by defilading, which would be effected 
by means of the flanks of the works and the iavelins of the gorge, 
which furnish positions in which the guns can be detiladed and at the 
same time they command a view of the intervals. As, in consequence of the 


© On the other hand, the principle of placing infantry in works where there 
are guna is strougly condemned by several eminent authors. General Pierron in 
“as Methodes de Guerre actnelles ¥, 1899, page 614, quotes a German artillery 
olficer to the following effect. “To place artillery in detached forts is to thoroughly 
expose it to the concentric fire of the besieger’s batteries and to have it rapidly 
cnished ; the fort becomes a heap of ruins and its garrison lics buried under the 
tubhish. By the defender of a pl.ce the fort should be regarded as merely a point 
of support covering the line of artillery emplacements. He will therefore provide 
ouly infantry as a garrison which will guard the magazines that the fort should 
be designed ‘to coutain, The guns of the defence will be dispuscd in the intervals 
etween, but somewhat behind the forts, and will, like the guus of the attack, 
take advantage of the undulatious of the soil,” 
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the forts chiefly as a line of keeps and observatories in a great defensive 
position, the forts themselves only mounting such guns as can be 
thoroughly well covered ; while a number of these guns, as well as a pro- 
portion of the artillery from works not eugaged, will be posted in siege 
batteries between or just in rear of the line of forts, and connected with 
them by trenches: in rear of these trenches fresh batteries can be made, 
into which to shift any guns that may be too hardly pressed by the 
attack.” It is certain that the “points d’ appui” on the fronts exposed 
toattack would not be able, with the small number of guns that they 
could bring into action, to sustain the artillery duel; and it follows 
that now more than ever, all the armament which would be useless 
elewhere, should be concentrated on the fronts attacked. It should 
be utilized on the same principles as those recognized in the attack, 
viz, the targets presented to the enemy should be as small and as little 
observable as possible. It will be necessary either to construct tem- 
porary batteries, well defiladed, between the “ points d’ appui,” or to 
make arrangements for bringing up the greatest possible number of guns 
to the points required.* 

Ifthe works attacked, form part of the exterior line of a great 
fortress, their intervals can frequently be used by the defenders to run 
up batteries or to bring up guns unexpectedly. The defenders, like the 
assailants, can act by surprise, and the transport of heavy guns from the 
fortress to the line of detached forts would certainly not present more 
difficulties than the attack has to contend against in establishing its 
batteries. Such will be, from an artillery point of view, the best way 
of conducting the active defence of the fortress, It consists of attack- 
ing the assailant with the fire of batteries temporarily established, even 
during the siege, in the intervals between the forts, which at the same 
time should offer as vigorous a resistance as possible.t In order to form 
anexact idea of the conditions of the defence, powers and means of 
action should not be attributed to the attack which are systematically 
denied tothe defence.t Curved fire and the new explosives can be 
employed as well on the one side as the other, and it can easily be 
imagined that the defence may bring up to the threatoned points as 
many guns, and make as efficient use of them, as the attack. There 
is no necessity to seck by an exaggerated use of guns under cupolas, or 
behind armour plates, for results which may easily be obtained by the 
adoption of methods similar to those employed in the attack.|| It may 
be urged that improvised batteries or gun emplacements would be 
exposed to open attacks in force, but the assailant is under less fayour- 
able conditions, thanks to the protection of the ‘ points d’ appui.” 
The objeot to be aimed at, with regard to the exposed front, is then, to 
make arrangements for bringing up the greatest possible number of 


* “Le forme ed i materiali della nuova f-rtificazione, par le Capitanie du génie 
Yarico Rocchi. —Kivista di artiglieria e genio”. March 1888. 

t ‘‘ Ideen iiber Befestigungen.” 

+“ Ancora il ferro nella fortificazione, par le Major Lo Forte. Revista di 
Mtiglieria e genio.” 1888. 

ii ‘* Revue Militaire de 1’ Etranger,” Vol. 34. page 729. 
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construction could not often be undertaken until after the enemy's disposi- 
tions vl been noted.* It can, however, scarcely be admitted that a 
nilway of this kind could be established in peace time throughout the 
whole length of the first line of defence, but its construction as well as 
that of the batteries of the intervals, would probably be limited to the 
most exposed fronts, But though it might be necessary, on some parts 
of the first line of defence, to await the disclosure of the enemy's in- 
tentions before making a railway, this railway, when once constructed, 
would have the advantage of insuring the mobility of the guus and 
eusequently of considerably diminishing the chances of their being 
struck, It is usually proposed to mask the railway with an earthen em- 
lankment, the top of which would be covered either with branches or with 
light plantations, but this epaulement would only be necessary for those 
puts of the trace which could not be defiladed by taking advantaye of the 
features of the ground and natural cover. Some authors, however, 
advocate a continuous line of parapet, with a view of securing a good 
line of defence, capable, with the assistance of the ‘ points d’ appui,” of 
insuring the safety of the intervals. 

It is proposed to make infantry banqnettes here and there along the 
embankinent, and in case of need, emplacements for turrets, intended 
to contain quick- firing guns and mitrailleuses. The necessity would 
thus be avoided of constructing intermediate works for infantry between 
the forts, whenever their distance apart is too great, or the conforma- 
tion of the ground does not permit of their sufficiently commanding the 
intervals. ‘The trace of the epaulement will not, however, al s allow 
of the formation of a good fighting line, and under these circumstances 
it will be dithcult to utilize it with advantage ; also, whenever possible 
an attempt would be made to do without it altogether. The parapet 
munning along the railway, must then be considered more in the light 
of cover than in that of a fighting line : consequently, whether temporary 
fixed batteries or movable batteries on rails be adopted, the interv 
should, for their own security, be placed in a state of defence by ut 
zing natural objects or by throwing up small intermediate works. + The 
organization of the first ‘line of defence should be completed by the for- 
mation of good points of observation, as it is indispensable to make out 
the besiegers’ positions as soon as possible, and to expose them to the 
chance fire of proj les sutticiently powerful to do them serious damage. 
The choice of suitable points would be made, and the observers in- 
structed in their special duties, beforehand. 

Thus, every step would be taken to ensure, not only the power, 
but the quality of the fire of the defending artillery, It may be hoped 
also to take the initiative against the enemy, and so to del: ay him in 
completing his armament preparatory to opening fire. With intervals so 
prepared, the defenders will be in a position not only to keep up the 


* “Le forme ed i materiali de!la nuova _fortificaziene.— Ancora il ferro nella 
for:ificazione. Rivista di artiylieria e genio.” 1887—188: 

tee Brockenbury’s “Field works,” pages 133—136, for descri tion of 
latest type of British redoubt for infantry ; also Plate VIII, Vol. 17. ‘ Proceed- 
ings Royal Artiliery Institution.’--August 1859. Copied in Appendix. 


NOTICES OF FOREIGN CONTEMPORARIES. 


Revue Milituire Belge, (quarterly) Vol. IT. 


This journal contains a description of a new military hospital, 
constructed at Brussels uot long ago at a cost of 2,700,000 fr. It is 
capable of accommodating 330 sick, each bed thus costing 8,333 fr. A 
comparative list of the cost per bed of some of the principal hospitals in 
Europe is then given. The Hotel-Dieu de Paris heads the list, the cost 
per bed being 30,375 fr., St. Thomas’s, London, coming next with 
19,425 fr. The principal fanlt which the visitor found was that the 
regulation of the ventilation was left in the hands of the patients ; other- 
wise the arrangements were good, 

Next appears an article on arms of modern warfare, which goes 
yery closely into the details of the mode of action of various explosives. 

The remainder of the journal is i up with a long history of 
the Balkan peninsula, which the author regards as the theatre in which 
the drama of the eastern question will be played out. The histury 
commences from the earliest times of Constantinople cud is carried up 
to the present date. It describes the development of events, the gra- 
dual dismemberment of the Ottoman empire, the defeuces of Gonstan- 
tinople and the Russo-Turkish campaign. All the best: authorities have 
been consulted on the subject, and the result is an exceeding interest- 
ing essay. The article, which is anonymous, is to be continued. 


Revue Militaire del’ Etranger, (fortnightly) August and September. 


Part | opens with an article on the subject of operations by night. 
It is somewhat remarkable how much attention is being directed to 
this branch of military science in foreign armies, and not only theo 
retically, for night operations form a part uf the programme at most 
camps of exercise and autumn manouvres. The article begins by 
dealing with the subject of night-marches, aud gives as_ instances of 
the successful accomplishments of the same, the retreat of the 13th 
French Army Corps after Sedan, and also the defeat of the Federal 
Army before Chancellorsville by the skilful movement executed by 
General Lee, commanding the Southerners. Whilst admitting the 
tremendous advantage of a successful night manouvre, the writer 
points out the extreme riskiness of such movements and the principal 
diflicultics to be overcome. ‘he opinions of various foreign authorities 
are then quoted as to the best means of training troops to accomplish 
night marches successfully. 

Part IL deals with the question of picquets and sentries by night, 
and from numerous examples the author points out the absolute neces- 
sity for specially training the men by night for these dutics. This is a 
pot on which our army might with advantage take a hint. 
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Amongst other articles which are of minor interest appears one 
on the subject of the English army. Unfortunately it is taken up more 
with details, than general criticism. As regards conseription the 
writer considers that the English as a nation are far too conservative to 
alopt the continental system, and without it he is of opinion that our 
army cannot be of any practical value as compared with that of other 
European powers, To quote his own words “c'est nil’ armée d’? Alexan- 
dre, ni la nation armée.” 

Astriking example of our conservatism the author sees in our 
frdejoie, which he traces back to 1654, This ceremony appears to 
him, and with justice, peculiarly antiquated and ridiculous, and indeed 
it is diticult to perceive why the explosion of so much gunpowder should 
be considered an appropriate way of expressing one’s loyalty on the 
Queen’s birth-day. 

The marked difference between our paper strength and our actual 
strength does not escape his notice. With reference to: the mounted 
infantry he does not think that the advantayes have been decisively 
demonstrated, and points out the difficulties of properly adjusting the 
cavalry and infantry side of the question. 

There is also a full account of regimental transport trains in the Rus- 
sianarmy. It appears that they did not find their former system answer 
inthe campaign of 1877-8, and sua special commission was appointed which 
85, the result being the present system des- 


s 
continued its lalmurs till 1 
cribed. = Roughly speaking the train consists of 43 one-horse wagons, 
39 two-horse, and four “lincikas” drawn by four horses ; the two former 
are for the carriage of ammunition, medical stores, provisions, officers 
baggage, &e., and the latter for: the conveyance of sick and wounded 
The personnel amounts to one officer and 103 men. 

Under the heading of “ Military News” is given a short account of 
the Military Field Sport Society in the Russian army. In October 1886 
an order was published laying down th nin number of men in each 
tesiment, chosen for their resulute characters and robust constitutions, 
should be specially detailed for the pursuit of field sports of all kinds 
with the object of training them to become good scouts and judges of 
distance aud locality. Now this system is to be carried still further 
and a similar society is to be formed both to develope the same qualities 
amongst the officers, and to afford the opportunity of indulging in 
sport under the most economical conditions. There will be a committee 
of management to organize shikur partics, and a general meeting will 
be held every year to settle questions of close time, frame new rules, &e. 

It will be most interesting to obtain further information as to how 
the scheme works. Happily our officers are imbued with sutlicient love 
for field sports not to require much urging in this direction, but there 
are many who are deterred from indulying in it, as much as they might, 
by the expense, difficulty of making up parties, and obtaining per 
mission to shoot in many well known jungles, &c. Would it be altogether 
Inpossible to organize some society of the same sort with us, not only 
for shikar but exploration? To the latter object Government might lend 
ahelping hand, As matters now stand could water is generally thrown 
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on all attempts of officers to penetrate to little known districts as for 
instance Thibet, Kafiristan, the country on our North-West Frontier, &c. 

The Russians in this respect are far ahead of us, and expeditions. 
are constantly being sent to parts of Central Asia, to say nothing of pri- 
vate ventures, 


Revue du Cercle Militaire, September. 


No less than five numbers of this Journal make their appearance in 
this month. The number of articles is far too great to give even a 
brief description of each, but noticeable amongst them are the follow- 
ing :—composition of a corps d'armée ; transport, the development of the 
torpedo ; mountain batteries ; restoration of the memorials at Sebastopol 
in honor of the French, who perished in the Crimean War ; and a deserip- 
tion, with plates, of M. Contelle’s apparatus for manufacturing hydrogen. 
for balloons, which was shewn at the Paris Exhibition. 

Writing on the subject of the visit of the German Emperor to Eng- 
land a correspondent. exhibits a natural reluctance to attach the same 
importance to it that the Germans do. He discusses the merits of the Ger- 
man fleet, and finds that their ships were more clumsy in construction, Lut 
that their men though somewhat young in appearance were very smart, 
especially their marines, and the general strength of their crews much 
greater than in the British ships, 

Further on he prophesies the ruin of the Krupp firm in consequence 
of the invention of smokeless powder and the necessary abandonment of 
steel in the manufacture of guns. 

Ornithologists and lovers of nature will read with regret of the in- 
tention of the Prussian Minister of War to take measures for the 
destruction of all birds of prey, the buzzard alone excepted. The object 
of this measure is to ensure the safety of military carrier pigeons in 
the event of war, What arrangements will be made to prevent the 
arrival of migratory birds of prey has not yet been divulged, 


Voyenné Sbornik.) 

The Angust number commences with a description of the passare 
of General Skobeleff's detachment across the Balkans, and the fight 
at Shinova, (continued from a former number), and a history of the 
Krasnovodsk garrison from the time of it first being formed. 

In an article on the cavalry question, the writer begins by stating 
that the cavalry soldier above all others should be distinguished by all the 
good qualities which go to make up a man, and than gives his reasons. 
The corporal frame which is to contain all these superlative excellencies 
however. in his opinion, should not exceed 5 ft. 7 in. and may beas low as 
5 ft. hin. He dwells on the importance of the fact thata few bad riders 
in a squadron impair the efficiency of the whole to point out the absolute 
necessity of having maneges, so that equitation may be practised in 
winter as well as in summer. : 

Another article on the subject of instruction in riding for the cavalry, 
somewhat in a similar strain, leads us to suppose that the seat of the 
Russian cavalryman leaves something to be desired. Surely this cun- 
uot refer to the Cossacks, of whum we hear so much ! 
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The remainder of the journal is taken up with”an essay on fortress 
rire ;account of manquvres at Orany ; and military statisties of Japan, 
dis lst article, however, being chiefly on the comme: aspect of that 
: ountry, but as it is to be continued, we may hope for the military sta- 
tsties later on. 

the September number contains a continuation of some of the 
icles in. the preceding one, and an interesting paper on cavalry 
amps of exercise, in which the author throws out some very useful 
sgestions. On reading this article it becomes apparent how great are 
ie disadvantages under which the training of the Russian army, and 
wore especially of the cavalry is carried on, in consequence of the length 
wl severity of the Russian winter. 

The writer whilst lamenting the hurried manner in which cavalry 
struction has to be gone through owing to lack of time, points out 
bow a certain amount of this might be gained (1) by reducing the num- 
‘rand length of inspectious, and (2) by utilizing the time spent in 
uttehing to the place appointed for the camp of exercise (annual event) 
inthe following manner :—The marches should be carried out as though 
xtually in the enemy’s country, and the halts at night made with all the 
beessary precautions. A staff officer should accompany each regiment, 
tho every day should give out some general idea to be worked out, 
ad asthe regiments converge on their destination regiments should 
lanenvre against each other. Special attention should be given to the 
trining of scouts, and prizes and a badge awarded to those who dis- 
tngtish themselves in the same way as to best shots in the infantry. 

Another article is written in answer to one which appeared some 
tonbers back advocating the removal of regimental workshops to a 
lewl-quarters’ depét on the grounds that a large number of men are 
taken away from their. proper dutics to serve as tailors, shoemakers, 
Lamess menders, &c. The present article shows the impracticability 
# such a scheme, and urges as the chief reason against adopting it the 
Hleterions effect it would have on rapid mobilization. 

Other subjects treated of in the number are regimental schools ; 
Ew entrenching tool; the railway system in France; and the sound 
ieduced by projectiles travelling at a high velocity. 


A. T. HN. 
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RECENT IDEAS ON FORTIFICATION. 


By Masor G. D. Stawe.t, Devonshire Regiment. 


The development of curved fire of artillery, the increase of shell 
power, the accuracy, penetrative effect, and range, both of artillery and 
rife fire, the introduction of machine and quick-firing guns, and the 
proposed adoption of powerful explosives in the warfare of the future, 
have, it is generally admitted, altered the conditions under which for- 
tification will be employed, and have rendered obsolete many of the ideas 
which find expression in the text books used in our army. The opinion 
has lately been expressed by Lord Wolseley that the whole question of 
fortifications will be completely revolutionized, and he considers that it 
isa very doubtful matter if most of the defences which have been erected 
within the last twenty years upon the continent of Europe have not 
been rendered as absolutely useless as if they had been built upon a 
quicksand, by the discovery of the great explosives which have been 
recently experimented upon in England as well as upon the continent.* 
The method by which the art of fortification may regain the importance 
which it has certainly, though perhaps only temporarily lost, constitutes 
aproblem, the solving of which forms one of the most important ques- 
tions of the day, and it is with a view to affording some assistance to 
officers who have not had the opportunity of studying the latest deve- 
lopments of the art which have appeared in the pages of “ La Revue 
Militaire de |’Etranger,” “ L’Avenir Militaire,” and other recent publi- 
cations that the following pages have been written. 


The Organization of Fortresses. 
It has been urged by some authors that permanent fortifications 
should be completely abolished, and Major Scheibert + is of opinion that 
they will be replaced by a system of movable fortifications combined 


#* “ Royal United Service Institution Journal.”—Vol. 33, page 38. 
+ “ Revue Militaire de l’Etranger.”—Vol. 34, page 722. 
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with steam power. This is doubtless an exaggerated view, but the organ- 
ization of movable materials for fortification might be made applicable 
in the cases—-Ist, of great fortresses, which should possess in peace time 
aline of permanent works, whose intervals will have to be rapidly 
entrenched ; 2ud, of fortified places made after the breaking out of hos- 
tilities ; and 3rd, of strongly entrenched positions at special tactical points. 
The materials, consisting of guns with their ammunition, all requisites 
for the construction of blindages, metallic or otherwise, teinporary 
counterscarp galleries, powder magazincs, and temporary rail-roads and 
bridges woutd be stored in places whence they could be easily removed. 
As soon as the order for mobilization is given, the depéts will set this 
movable material in motion in the direction of the points indicated by 
the general line of inarch ; and in this way it would be possible to take 
in hand at once the subsidiary defence of the permanent fortresses, the 
works of temporary fortification, which have been studied and decided 
upon in time of peace, and those which circumstances may render ne- 
cessary. Any fortress which on account of its proximity to the frontier 
could be reached in 24 hours, should not contain any movable material 
intended for other places, but should, on the other hand, be provided 
with everything necessary for itself. By this means it is hoped that 
the employment of permanent fortification may be restricted to places of 
the first line, and to places of operation or great fortresses, whose numbers 
would be limited, but which would be rendered as strong as possible. 
For all other purposes, temporary fortifications, which, thanks to the 
movable materials provided, could be run up with great rapidity, 
would probably be sutiicient. In the great fortresses, which are ina 
position to give support to an operating amny, this material will be 
especially valuable for occupying the ground lying between the perma- 
nent forts or “ points Vappui.” It is suggested by some authors,* that 
in order to protect the whole of the guns employed, those intended for 
the artillery contest, instead of being placed in the intervals, should 
be mounted in the “points @appui,” or in batteries of a nearly 
similar nature. Most of the guns are placed in cupolas, which in large 
works occupy different positions according to the rd/e assigned to them. 
The rest of the available space is utilized for infantry trenches or for 
light gun batteries. Overhead cover is provided as much as_ possible, 
both for guns and men. Every effort is made to keep the strength of 
the “points d’appui” up to a certain limit, beneath which it is consid- 
ered they would become too weak for independence and for resistance 
to open assault.t The design for a fort on an elevated site intended 
to cover a great fortified place is furnished with a rééuit, The arma- 
ment is arranved as follows:—two great cupolas, each containing two 
guns of 15 centimetres, $ occupy the shoulder angles of the fort in front 
of the parapet : they are surrounded by earthen masks arranged ayainst 
the slope, which allows of their firing as long as the encmy is at a 


* © Revue Militaire de ’Etranger."—Vol. 34, page 544. 

+ Brialmont, “lufluence du tir plongeaut et des obus-torpilles sur la fortifi- 
ation.” : 

t Centimétre =0°0937 inches. Millimétre = 00394 inches. 
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distance, while they can be made to disappear when hostile batteries have 
sneeeeded in establishing themselves under cover, within sutticient dis- 
tance to enable them to counter-batter the works. A third large cupola 
containing two 15 centimetre guns, is placed in the rédaét, while four 
cupolas, (two of which are “ eclipse”), each containimg one gun of 12 cex- 
tmétres, are placed upon the crest, leaving sutlicient space between 
them for emplacements for quick-firing guns, and for infantry. Behind 
these intervals, upon the slope of the rampart, are placed four cupolas, 
each containing a howitzer of 21 centémétres. Nine “eclipse” cupolas, 
each containing two quick-firing guns of 57 millimetres, are arranged 
as follows :—three in the salient in front of the pan-coupé, one upon 
each flank, one at each salicnt of the gorge and two on the crest of the 
réduit. Two “eclipse” guns of the same kind are placed so as to 
enfilade the posterns which open into the ditch of the sédtt, while 
one quick-firing gun is placed in the central buimb-proof of the front of 
the gorge, sv as to command the postern and the ramp which leads into 
the ditch of the fort. Kight quick-firing guns upon non-recoiling 
wheeled carriages, and ten portable mortars of 12  centémétres, com- 
plete the armament of the work. Some large bomb-prootfs, situated 
behind the réduit, in the gorge of the work, and under the ravelin at 
the entrance, protect nen and materials, and communicate by galleries 
with the basements of the different cupolas, so that the guns which 
they contain can be served entircly under cover. A second type of tort 
ditlers from the preceding, only in the manner of flanking the ditches, 
which is effected by means of © eclipse” eupolas placed some above, and 
some under, the crest of the glacis. Works such as those above 
described, are of course only suitable for very large fortresses, and 
General Brialmont consequently proposes to abolish the réé/et, and to 
throw the detached cupolas together. A fort of this kind differs much 
from the preceding, but General Brialmont considers that it would be 
strong enough to resist either a coup-e-main or a regularly organized 
attack, the only disadvantages being that the garrison will not be able 
to defend the breaches with the same facility, and that the front of the 
gorge will not be organized so us to render counter-attacks possible at 
the moment the enemy enters the fort. The armament under cupolas 
consists of five quick-tiring guns of 57 med/enetres, four guns of 12. cen- 
fimétres, four guns of 15 centimétres grouped in pairs, and two 21 
centimétre howitzers. The armament without bomb-proof cover con- 
sists of six quick-firing guns on wheeled carriages. The cupolas for the 
15 centimétre guns, for the 21 centimetre howitzers and for two of the 
12 centimétre guns form a central group resting on cemented betony.* 
The two other cupolas for the 1¥ entimete guns are placed in the mid- 
dle of the faces. ‘The undoubted advantage of triangular works, viz.,— 
facility of flanking by means of counterscarp galleries, adaptability to 
ground, and relative smallness of the space occupied, has led General 
Brialmont to study forts of this character. In one of the proposed 
types the cupolas are separate, in the other they are all, with the 


© A composition similar to, but more durable than, Portland cement. 
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exception of those for quick-firing guns, placed together on a central mass 
of betony. The latter plan gives better protection to the rings of betony 
which protect the base of the glacis plates, but offers a larger target 
to the enemy’s direct and plunging fire; but General Brialmont 
considers that no great evil will ensue if the cupolas can resist a pro- 
longed fire of guns, howitzers, and mortars.* In other respects these 
triangular forts are organized in the same manner as the other works 
proposed by the eminent Belgian engincer, the principal conditions being 
artillery under cupolas, in sutticient numbers, employed to fire either 
upon the ground in front or upon the intervals, a quick-firing artillery, 
and banquettes for infantry, as much developed as possible, and shelters 
for men and material, placed in the gorge of the works, and strengthened 
with great care. Intermediate permanent batteries are organized in 
nearly the same manner, the guns being placed under cupolas and pro- 
tected similarly to those in large forts. 

Neither forts nor batteries will then be used only as “points 
@appui,” their guns must take a large share in the artillery contest. 
General Brialmont has great confidence in turrets as a protection to the 
guns from fire, and as a means of augmenting the powers of resistance 
of works and their means of action against attacks made in force. The 
result, however, is not yet complete, since it will be necessary to have 
some guns in the intervals, principally upon the fronts liable to attack ; 
moreover, the advocates of the simple “ pointsd’ appui ” object, as will 
be seen hereafter, to the idea of making the forts take part in the 
artillery contest, because it is dangerous to them, and in any case 
useless, since this contest will principally take place on ground situated 
beyond the permanent works. ‘The value of a series of detached works 
forming a‘line with intervals round a central position has not been 
admitted by all those who have treated of the defence of fortresses. 
The fear of the intervals being forced by an enterprising enemy has led 
to the proposal of having a continuous line between the works, either 
of trenches or of obstacles, the forts being only used as magazines or 
réduits. 

Thus Major Scheibert,¢ defends the sole use of the covered ways 
and of the trenches which connect them; to which he attaches great 
value. The organization of covered ways is doubtless very important, 
but without “ points d’ appui” the long lines thus formed, weak through- 
out their length, difficult to watch, and provided only with frontal fire, 
could not secure their defenders from a vigorous assault. They cannot 
be thrown up in peace time, and large garrisons would be confined 
in them; whose offensive movements they would hinder. A similar 
solution has been proposed by Colonel Biancardi t{ whose idea is to 
strengthen the great modern fortresses by employing long thin lines of 
fortification, which would have nothing to fear from bombardment. 
They would be covered by accessory defences, and would be defended 


. * Brialmont, “Influence du tir plongeant et des obus-torpilles sur la forti- 
ication.” 

+ ‘* Die Befestigungs Kunst.” 

t “Le fortezze el’ assiedo. Riviata di artiglieria e genio.” 1887. 
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by infantry fire, and by quick-firing guns, which would be placed in 
turrets. The. real works would form a 2é&duct, and would be hidden 
from view, as would be also the batteries for curved fire, which would 
be further in rear. The trenches would be disposed s0 as to com- 
mand the ground in front, and from their low relief would scarcely be 
seen by the enemy. They would have no regular flanking defence, but 
the accessory defences would be placed sufficiently far in the front to 
delay the enemy’s advance so that no attack in force would have a 
chance of success. The extreme dissemination of the means of action 
which the adoption of the preceding systems would inevitably entail, does 
not appear to be favourable to an efficient defence, it has therefore been 
suggested to join the works, so as to form groups capable of putting a 
large number of guns into line,* the object being to enable the de- 
fence to bring superior forces to bear upon important tactical points and 
to maintain them during the whole contest, and to render a prolonged 
defence possible, without entailing the construction of a number of tem- 
porary works. The central position would be fortified and surrounded 
by a line of groups of works, eavh group being about 8,000 metres 
distant from the enceinte. Fora fortress having a radius of 12 kilo 
m3tves ¢ there would be about five such groups with intervals of from 
14 to 15 kilométres between each group. Each group would consist 
of acertain number of small batterics, arranged in two lines on the 
exterior, and in one line on the interior side. The total armament of the 
group would be 360 pieces of ordnance, of which 232 would be guns. 
The author considers that under these conditions, and with the pro- 
tection of cupolas, the struggle could be advantageously maintained 
“against a modern siege park, which contains about 400 picees of ord- 
nance.” he defence of the large intervals cansed by this arrangement 
of the works would be based upon the combined action of the centrat 
position, the nearest groups of works, and the active defence. This 
grouping of works has by no means all the advantages which are claimed 
for it. 1t could not without the a-sistance of a large garrison, insure 
by itself the safety of a fortified place ; but it would possess a real value 
in the case of the organization of a particularly important position in 
the first line of defence of a fortress, provided that all the works should 
not be organized as regular “ points d’ appui.” In his work “La 
défense des Etats et les cainps retranchés,” General Brialmont remarks 
that he has, in “L’ Etude sur la fortification des capitales,” proposed 
to fortify the great centres by means of a small number of groups of 
works, each of which should comprise some ‘points d’ appui,” some 
intermediate batteries, and some emplacements for guns of position and 
light pieces. This organization, which shelters the various groups from 
attacks in force whilst permitting the development of a powerful artil- 
lery, necessitates more works than a place surrounded by a girdle of 
forts, and consequently a considerable increase of expense. This solu- 
tion, therefore, would only be suitable for very large fortresses ; and then 
only in the case of special points or of very extended places, not 


* « Sull ordinamento dei campi trincer: 


Rivista di artiglieria e genio,” 1887, 
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provided with a permanent enccinte. It is evident then, that neither the 
thin continuous lincs, nor lines of groups of batteries, can constitute 
alone the first line of defence; well organized “ points d’ appui” are 
indispensable, hese should not be much more than four kilométres 
from each other. In this way, attacks in force will be easily repulsed 
by the sectional troops, and the necessity of too numerous garrisons 
will be avoided. Major Schumaun, who advocates narrow intervals, 
and wishes to have as many guns as possible under turrets, would have 
the permanent works not more than 1,600 meres distant from each 
other; which would be a very expensive arrangement, and would tend 
to impede the free movement of artillery. It would be preferable to 
have a line of “ points d’ appui ” sufficiently near together, the pieces of 
ordnance intended for the artillery struggle heing placed between them. 
Emplacements for the latter should be made in time of peace, or else, 
movable materials for constructing fortifications should be provided. 
In this way it is expected that a double result will be attained; viz., 
to secure the place against the attack in foree of the field troops, when 
the enemy first approaches; and as soon as the investment is completed, 
to insure all the means of defence which can prolong the sicge. General 
von Sauer of the Bavarian Artillery recommends* an entirely different 
system of defence. He is of opinion that the forts of the first line should 
be drawn nearer together than has hitherto been the case : and that they 
should be reduced in size, so as to receive smaller garrisons, and also 
so as to be more easily concealed from the enemy’s guns; in addition 
to which they should be protected from vertical fire by means of turrets, 
which should be independent of the works. Fach fort would thus con- 
sist of a single cupola, supported by a sort of low turret. These small 
works form the first line of defence, and would be arranged in a single 
rank at intervals of 1,000 to 1,200 wé/res. The disposition and intervals 
between these forts might vary according to the position, and the vulner- 
ability of the sectors they are intended to cover. General von Sauer 
considers that the increase in their number would not present serious 
ditticulties, on account of their small size; and he estimates the necessary 
garrison at 20 men. 

The cupolas should be armed with quick-firing guns only, and 
should form an impassable barrier, behind which are placed the heavy 
guns intended to maintain the artillery duel. Assuming an average 
length of 60 Ac/ouetres for the first line of defence, and supposing the 
towers distributed uniformly in two ranks, at 1,000 métres apart; a 
total of 120 towers is reached, with a garrison of 2,400 men. With inter- 
vals of 200 métres, a double rank of towers, and garrisons of 12 men 
for each work, the total strength of the first line would be 7,200 men, 
a number still weak in comparison with those employed at present. It 
is, however, argued that these forts can only be compared to advanced 
posts, in so far as they are points of observation ; where, froma fighting point 
of view, the comparison ceases, because advanced posts are supplied with 
constantly increasing reserves, whereas nothing of the kind exists in 


* “Tactische under suchungen uber neue Formen der Befestigungs Kunst.” 
No. 721, page 739. 
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the system of fortification just described. In case of a combined attack 
on a number of forts at the same time, the garrisons would not be able 
to mutually support each other. The weak spot in the system appears 
to be the want of “ points d’ appui”, and it is difficult to imagine that 
they can be absolutely dispensed with. ‘This view is borne out Ly 
the efforts made on all sides to give to “ points d’ appui” their maximum 
value, so as to counteract the offensive tactics lately recommended, 
which we will consider further on, namely, to demoralize the defenders by 
vertical fire, and then to push on to the assault. The weaker the 
works of the first line, the greater will be the chance of success of such 
a system ; but with good “ points d’ appui” not only will the possession 
of certain important positions be assured, but the defence of the intervals 
can be strengthened by powerful flanking fire. It also appears doubtful 
whether the system of lines of cupolas woald not entail greater expense 
than that of ‘points d’ appui.” The promoters of the system urge 
that this would not be the case, taking Major Schumann’s estimate of 
125,000 francs for a two gun turret; but this cstimate is probably too 
small. 

General Brialmont puts it at double, which would raise the expense 
of the 100 to 120 towers intended to replace the girlle of detached forts, 
from 10 or 12 million to 20 or 25 million franc: 

The same objection is taken to the smaller towers containing a 
garrison of 12 men. General Brialmont considers the estimate of 25,000 
francs as far too low for each work, putting it, with all its accessories, 
vt 80,000 franes which would raise the cost of a fortilicd position of 60 
Ac/ométres in extent, from 15 million to 48 million francs, It is generally, 
therefore, considered advisable to employ “ points @’ appui ” containing 
infantry, and usually a very limited number of guns intended principally 
to assist in the defences of the intervals*, as it is recognized that 
artillery in the open could not live on the ramparts ; but it is considered 
all important that the guns intended to bring a flanking fire on the 
assailants should be placed in positions of almost absolute security, 
which as the enemy is sure to attack them with all the means at his 
disposal, it is proposed to obtain, partly by placing obstacles, and partly 
by the use of armour plating and by defilading, which would be effected 
by means of the flanks of the works and the 1avelins of the gorge, 
which furnish positions in which the guns can be defiladed and at the 
sume time they command a view of the intervals. As, in consequence of the 


© On the other hand, the principle of placing infantry in works where there 
are guns is strongly condemned by several eminent authors. General Pierron in 
** Les Methodes de Guerre actnelles”, 1889, page 614, quotes a German artillery 
oftlicer to the following effect. “ To place artillery in detached forts is to thoroughly 
expose it tu the concentric fire of the besieger’s batteries and to have it rapidly 
crushed ; the fort becomes a heap of ruins and its garrison lics buried under the 
rubbish. By the defender of a pl.ce the fort should be regarded as merely a point 
of support covering the line ef artillery emplacements. He will therefore provide 
ouly infantry as a garrison which will guard the magazines that the fort should 
be designed to contain. The guns of the defence will be dispused in the intervals 
between, but somewhat behind the forts, and will, like the guns of the attack, 
take advantage of the undulations of the soil.” 
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continual progress of artillery, the expense and difliculty of organizing 
and defilading works is constantly increasing, it is considered necessary 
to reduce as far as possible the number of guns inside the works, and 
the amount of cover thrown up for the men and the armament. It is 
of course desirable that all the guns should be completely covered, but 
it does not seem either possible or advantageous to place them all either 
in “points d’ appui” or in intermediate batteries similarly organized, 
Lieut.-Colonel Voorduin advocates that the guns of position should be 
divided into two unequal groups, of which the smaller, intended for 
the defence of the intervals and the neighbouring works, should be 
placed inside the latter, and covered by fixed or movable iron shields 
and by earthen screens, from which they can be withdrawn by special 
arrangements. The second group of guns would be placed in batteries 
outside the works, and from motives of economy would have no over 
head cover, but would be concealed from the view of the enemy. It is 
qticstionable, however, whether the first group had not better be divided 
into two distinct sets, one for firing on the ground in front, and one 
for flanking the intervals. The guns intended to engage the batteries 
which the enemy would first place in position, and which would not 
contain any guns of heavy calibre, should be able to bring direct fire to 
bear with rapidity ; and as by the time they would be overpowered by 
the enemy’s heavy guns the defence of the intervals would be organized, 
it seems neither necessary nor practicable to place them behind covering 
screens. But though iron shields may suffice for the guns firing upon 
the ground in front, earthen screens must be used for those which are 
to defend the intervals. These should be defiladed as far as, possible, 
in which case a much slighter structure might suttice, as from recent 
experiments it would appear that plunging fire is only efficacious if the 
striking points can be corrected by observations. In the “ Duncan 
Gold Medal Prize Essay” for 1889, Captain Stone points out that “in 
future sieges the most difficult and responsible, as well as the most valu- 
able work, will consist in the correct observation of the effects of fire, and 
the intelligent transmission of these observations to the batteries con- 
cerned.” * It is, however, evident that the value of such dispositions will 
be increased, if the covering mass presents a considerable amount of 
resistance ; and it has been proposed that these guns should be placed 
in the gorge of the works, where they would be sheltered as by @ ravelin, 
and from whence they could fire upon the intervals. As to the defence 
of the works themselves, reliance is almost universally placed, partly 
upon the infantry garrison, and partly upon quick-firing guns and 
mitrailleuses, which can either be withdrawn under neighbouring casemates 
or protected by “eclipse” or revolving cupolas, as has already been des- 
cribed, With the assistance of passive defences, (ditches, obstacles, mines, 
&c.,) it is believed that they can be made impregnable as long as the 
ammunition lasts. This arrangement, to a great extent, agrees with the 
method which is likely to be adopted in our service, as in the Manual of 
Siege Artillery it is stated + ‘‘an active defender will for the future use 


* « Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution,” 1$89, Vol. 16. page 161. 
+ ‘ Manual of Siege Artillery,” page 14, 
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the forts chiefly as a line of keeps and observatories in a great defensive 
position, the forts themselves only mounting such guns as can be 
thoroughly well covered ; while a number of these guus, as well as a pro- 
portion of the artillery from works not engaged, will be posted in siege 
batteries between or just in rear of the line of forts, and connected with 
them by trenches: in rear of these trenches fresh batteries can be made, 
into which to shift any guns that may be too hardly pressed by the 
attack.” It is certain that the “points d’ appui” on the fronts exposed 
to attack would not be able, with the small number of guns that they 
could bring into action, to sustain the artillery duel; and it follows 
that now more than ever, all the armament which would be useless 
elsewhere, should be concentrated on the fronts attacked. It should 
be utilized on the same principles as those recognized in the attack, 
viz, the targets presented to the enemy should be as small and as little 
observable as possible. It will be necessary either to construct tem- 
porary batteries, well defiladed, between the “ points d’ appui,” or to 
make arrangements for bringing up the greatest possible number of guns 
to the points required.* 

Ifthe works attacked, form part of the exterior line of a great 
fortress, their intervals can frequently be used by the defenders to run 
up batteries or to bring up guns unexpectedly. The defenders, like the 
assailants, can act by surprise, and the transport of heavy guns from the 
fortress to the line of detached forts would certainly not present more 
difficulties than the attack has to contend against in establishing its 
batteries, Such will be, from an artillery point of view, the best way 
of conducting the active defence of the fortress. It consists of attack- 
ing the assailant with the fire of batteries temporarily established, even 
during the siege, in the intervals between the forts, which at the same 
time should offer as vigorous a resistance as possible.t In order to form 
an exact idea of the conditions of the defence, powers and means of 
action should not be attributed to the attack which are systematically 
denied tothe defence.{ Curved fire and the new explosives can be 
employed as well on the one side as the other, and it can easily be 
imagined that the defence may bring up to the threatened points as 
many guns, and make as efficient use of them, as the attack. There 
is no necessity to seek by an exaggerated use of guns under cupolas, or 
behind armour plates, for results which may easily be obtained by the 
adoption of methods similar to those employed in the attack.|| It may 
be urged that improvised batteries or gun emplacements would be 
exposed to open attacks in force, but the assailant is under less favour- 
able conditions, thanks to the protection of the ‘points d’ appui.” 
The object to be aimed at, with regard to the exposed front, is then, to 

make arrangements for bringing up the greatest possible number of 


* “Le forme ed i materiali della nuova f--rtificazione, par le Capitanie du génie 
¥arico Rocchi.—Rivista di artiglieria e genio”. March 1888. 

t ‘‘ Ideen itber Befestigungen.” 

¢‘‘ Ancora il ferro nella fortificazione, par le Major Lo Forte, Revista di 
artiglieria e genio.” 1888. 

Il“ Revue Militaire de 1’ Etranger,” Vol. 34. page 729. 
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picces, for establishing them in defiladed positions, for furnishing them 
with ample supplies ‘of ammunition, and for securing them ayainst 
attacks in foree. Several authors also advocate that ‘the guns should 
be capable of being moved, which would diminish the chance of their 
being struck by the enemy’s projectiles. In order that the artillery of 
the defence may be assured of acertain superiority over that of the 
attack, a considerable number of pieces must be brought into action in 
the intervals between the forts, corresponding to the poiuts of attack. 
Major Schott allows 50 or 60 guns per interval, and as it is estimated 
that the zone corresponding to a point of attack will comprise about six 
fronts, from 300 to 360 pieces of ordnance would be required. General 
Brialmont* allows 240 pieces for the temporary batteries to be con- 
structed in the intervals of the forts attacked, but he shows that this 
armament can and ought to be considerably increased, as soon as the 
attack has clearly developed itself. In the intervals of 3,000 amet,es 
between the “points @appui,” 120 pieces could easily be placed in 
action, independently of those contained in the permanent works and 
the supporting batteries, which would give 360 for the three fronts 
attacked. With intervals of 4,000 metres, each of them would contain 
140 pieces, ant the whole number corresponding to the three froats 
would be 420. 

The preceding calculations should apparently he considered as 
giving the outside” limits, but they afford an idea of the number of 
pieees of ordnance required for the intervals. In order to facilitate the 
work of armament and ensure the supply of ammunition, &e, a good 
network of communications is required, connecting the periment 
works, the m ines of sectors, and the central main work, with the 
temporary batteries or the probable artillery emplacements. It would 
be still better if the principal of these lines of communication were pro- 
vided with rails. It is estimated that from 150 to 200 rounds should 
be provided for eich piece beforehand, and that the consumption in 
24 hours will be 80 rounds for medium, 6!) for heavy guns, and 40 for 
mortars. This would necessitate for the artillery of the intervals only 
on the fronts attacked, a previous supply of 80, 000 rounds and ad: ily 
consumption of 24, 000 rounds, in addition to which, transport will be 
required fur the m: terials of all kinds, so that so:ne idea can be formed 
of the enormous amount of carriage which is necessary in order to keep 
up the artillery contest. Every effort should be made to diminish the 
Jength of the communications as much as possible, by distributing the 
magazines. ‘The defiladed emplacements should be selected in rear of 
the general line of batteries, principally upon the reverse side of the 
slopes which surround the place. The railway intended to insure the 
armament and supply of the artillery of the “intervals will, for a part 
of its course, follow a line not far from that of the batteries. 

It has also been proposed by Commandant Mongin and other writers 
to use this railway for the transport of pieces of ordnance mounted on 
“eclipse” carriages ; this would allow of the rapid disposal of strong 
movable batteries, which might replace the stationary ones whose 


* “ La fortification du temps present.” 
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construction could not often be undertaken until after the enemy's disposi- 
tions had been noted.* It can, however, scarcely be admitted that a 
railway of this kind could be established in peace time throughout the 
whole length of the first line of defence, but its construction as well as 
that of the batteries of the intervals, would probably be limited to the 
most exposed fronts. But though it might be necessary, on some parts 
of the first line of defence, to await the disclosure of the enemy’s in- 
tentions before making a railway, this railway, when once constructed, 
would have the advantage of insuring the mobility of the guns and 
consequently of considerably diminishing the chances of their being 
struck. It is usually proposed to mask the railway with an earthen em- 
bankment, the top of which would be covered either with branches or with 
light plantations, but this epaulement would only be necessary for those 
parts of the trace which could not be defiladed by taking advantage of the 
features of the ground and natural cover. Some authors, however, 
advocate a continuous line of parapet, with a view of securing a good 
line of defence, capable, with the assistance of the “ points d’ appui,” of 
insuring the safety of the intervals. 

It is proposed to make infantry banquettes here and there along the 
embankment, and in case of need, emplacements for turrets, intended 
to contain quick-firing guns and mitrailleuses. The necessity would 
thus be avoided of constructing intermediate works for infantry between 
the forts, whenever their distance apart is too great, or the conforma- 
tion of the ground docs not permit of their sufficiently commanding the 
intervals. The trace of the epaulement will not, however, always allow 
of the formation of a good fighting line, and under these circumstances 
it will be difficult to utilize it with advantage ; also, whenever possible 
an attempt would be made to do without it altogether. The parapet 
running along the railway, must then be considered more in the light 
of cover t in that of a fighting line : consequently, whether temporary 
fixed batteries or movable batterics on rails be adopted, the intervals 
should, for their own security, be placed in a state of defence by utili- 
zing natural objects or by throwing up small intermediate works.t The 
orzanization of the first ‘line of defence should be completed by the for- 
mation of good points of observation, as it is indispensable to make out 
the besiegers’ positions as soon as possible, and to expose them to the 
chance fire of projectiles sufficiently powerful to do them serious damage. 
The choice of suitable points would be made, and the observers in- 
structed in their special duties, beforehand, 

Thus, every step would be taken to ensure, not only the power, 
but the quality of the fire of the defending artillery. It may be hoped 
also to take the initiative against the enemy, and so to delay him in 
completing his armament preparatory to opening fire. With intervals so 
prepared, the defenders will be in a position not only to keep up the 


* ‘Le forme ed i materiali detla nuova fortificazione.— Ancora il ferro nella 
foriificazione. Rivista di artiylieria e genio.” 1887—18S8. - 

¢ See Brickenbury’s “Field works,” pages 133—136, for descri tion of 
latest type of British redonbt for infantry ; also Plate VIII, Vol. 17. ‘ Proceed- 
ing» Royal Artillery Institution, August 1889. Copied in Appendix, 
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artillery contest, but even to preserve a relative superiority of fire for 
a considerable time to the fortress. The “points d’ appui” will ensure its 
safety, so long asthe enemy has not at his disposal all the means 
necessary to undertake regular siege works. When the assailants have 
collected materials for that purpose, the preparations of the defenders 
will also be complete, and the artillery contest will begin under condi- 
tions favorable for the defence. This * is the result arrived at by a 
school, which, side by side with the partisans of temporary fortification 
and with the engineers who believe only in armour plates, wishes 
to place fortresses in a condition to reply to the blows under which it is 
urged that they will be crushed. This school, while depending largely 
upon the resources which may be furnished by science, recommends 
the employment against the attacking guns, of a defensive artillery not 
less powerful. It thinks to compensate for the inevitable inferiority of 
the garrison by the good organization of its “ points d’ appui,” and by the 
action of the powerful fire both of infantry and of quick-firiny guns ; 
and hopes to be able to make use of this fire up to the last moment, 
thanks to the precautions taken to conceal from the view of the enemy 
the arrangements made for his reception. 


Exterior Organization of Works of Permanent 
Fortification.+ 


The difficulties which the organization of the ditch and its fanking 
defences present, the tendency to adopt curved forms for the trace of 
the crest, and above all, the preponderance given to the defence by the 
adoption of quick-firing guns, have induced certain authors to propose 
some important modifications in the profile and trace of works, The 
means of resisting assaults should, according to their views, be assured 
principally by the full development of powerful frontal fire ; while the 
use of the ditch and its flanking arrangements would, at any rate toa 
certain extent, be given up. Undoubtedly, in providing a large for- 
tress with quick-firing guns, the defence will dispose of a force which 
must be considered very seriously ; but the question is, if the results 
which will be thus obtained will justify the abandonment of obstacles, 
which, far from excluding the use of quick-firing guns would find in 
them most valuable auxiliaries, On the other hand, the defective con- 
ditions of the constructions in advance of the parapet, can be to a great. 
extent improved ; and it appears that. powerful fire may be associated 
with the use of obstacles for the purpose of placing works in a state to 
resist the rapidly executed attacks, which may in future be made on them. 
Ofall the parts of the ditch, the escarp, whether it be a full or demi-revet- 
ment, or a detached wall, is the most exposed ; the object is of consider- 
able size, and if it is wished to retain for the obstacle a sufficient width 
to prevent its being crossed by means of flying bridges, it becomes diffi- 
cult to defilade sufficiently. Notwithstanding this, as escarps are 
always arranged in such a manner as_ to be hidden from sight, and are 


* “ Revue Militaire de I’ Etranger.” Vol. 34. page 733, 1888. 
+ ‘‘ Revue Militaire del’ Etranger.” Vol. 89, page 193, 1889, 
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exposed only to a very plunging fire, their demolition should be method- 
ically conducted. It is always difficult, if not impossible, to ensure 
the rectification of fire, and the observation of results obtained, and an 
enemy who counted on finding only some railings which he could easily 
pass over, would find on arriving at the ditch, that he had madea 
serious mistake. Whilst admitting the practicability of breaches, the 
presence of an escarp will, it is said, always facilitate the task of the defence 
by limiting the points where it would be possible to carry out the assault, 
but the use of escarps must, undoubtedly, be greatly restricted by their 
cost, which, already very great, will become much more so when they 
are strengthened to meet the necessities of the present day; so that it 
will often be considered preferable to replace them by obstacles which 
are less costly and less easily destroyed. Every deep ditch, which is not 
under direct fire from the parapet of the work, must be flanked, so as 
to do away with the disadvantage of the dead angle. Caponniers have 
always, up to the present, been hidden from the view of the enemy, and 
placed as low as possible, so as to be better defiladed; but their sides 
can still be struck by oblique and their horizontal surface injured by 
plunging fire. Their dimensions also, necessitate the carrying back 
of the revetment of the counterscarp to a considerable distance, 
80 as not to diminish the value of the obstacle formed by the ditch ; 
and thus the escarp can be more easily hit, whilst the demolition 
of parts of the wall not only produces breaches, but fills up the ditch 
with ruins which hinder flanking fire, if the caponniers are not provided 
with more than one storey. In addition, the head of a caponnier in a 
detached work is not flanked, and the surrounding ditch is not always 
sufficiently defended. Although not completely sheltered from pro- 
jectiles, the counterscarp seems to unite in itself some conditions of 
resistance greatly superior to those of the escarp and the caponnier. It 
could only be struck by projectiles, which, having penetrated the glacis, 
burst against the masonry which is built up to support the earth, or 
by those, which, falling into the ditch, explode against the front of the 
wall or its foundations; but these can only be considered as chance shots. 
It appears that in many cases, it would be sufficient to revet the coun- 
terscarp, and give the escarp a gentle slope upon the front and flanks, 
but on the side of the gorge it would be better to make the escarp of 
wasonry, and to slope the counterscarp.* 

As regards the deep ditches of the present system and their flank- 
ing, Major Schumann, who agrees on this subject with General von 
Sauer, has but small confidence in them, and does not believe them 
capable of preserving the works from assault. He prefers good acces- 
sory defences, combined with powerful fire proceeding from the work 
assaulted, as well as from others in the vicinity; with which object it 
has been proposed to substitute for the present means of flanking, which 
are 80 difficult to keep intact, a heavy fire coming froma low parapet 
and sweeping the bottom of the ditch. Inthe two solutions above 


* “ Rationeller Typus fiir permanente Befestigungen,” by Julius Bussjiger, 
Captain in the Austrian Engineers, 
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indicated, the flanking defence of the ditch is suppressed, as the fire 
from the work should render an assault impossible. With this view, a 
large number of quick-firing guns are either installed under cupolas or 
retired under shelter, in readiness to come into action when wanted. 
The results of experiments executed up to the present, seem to justify 
this contidence. ‘Lhe quick-firing gun of 37 millimetres, placed under 
the Schumann = system of cupola, fires 20 rounds a minute, and cau 
be worked by two men. It has a range of 3,000 métres, Major 
Schumann has proposed to place the cupola upon wheels, which would 
render it easily transportable, excavations being prepared in the parapet 
tor its reception, so that only the upper crown would be visible. Mr. 
Nordenfelt is of opinion,* that for the defence of ditches, (caponniers), 
for disappearing turrets, and for ramparts, there must be guns that 
can be run about tu any part of the fort that might be attacked ; aud 
for this purpose, he recommends the 6-pr. gun, six of which will fire, 
in one minute, either 25,000 lead bullets, out of shrapnel, for long 
range fire, or 60,000 lead’ bullets out of case shot, for short ranges. 
The short quick-firing Nordenfelt gun of 57 millimetres, can fire, with 
an average of 30 shots a minute shells containing 196 projectiles of 
12, 14, and 16 millimetres, the range being very satisfactory up to 
2,500 métres. An alinost similar initial velocity cau be obtained with 
Hotehkiss quick-firing guns, and the mitrailleuses, Gardiner, and Maxim. 
Where greater results are desirable, recourse would be had to quick- 
firing guns of larger calibre, such as those of 70 millimétres, advocated 
by General Beialmont, and those of 84 millimetres, experimented upon 
in Germany in 1887, which appear to be able to fire 22 shots a mi- 
nute; they can be worked by tiree men, Besides these powerful 
machines, the action of infantry armed with repeating rifles must be 
taken into account; but to produce its full effect, this fire action 
should be combined with obstacles, soas to delay the march of the adver- 
sary and finally to stop him altogether, The ditches of detached works, 
studied by Major Schumann, have little depth and no special means of 
flanking fire. They have for revetment of escarp and counterscarp, walls 
leaning against the earth with an inclination of § and a height of about 
three métrs. ‘The breadth of the ditch at the level of the summit of 
the walls is 25 mé/ves. ‘These walls are covered by slopes, connected 
by berms, upon which the foot of the exterior slope of the parapet and 
that of the interior slope of the glacis, meet. ‘The bottom of the ditch 
and berms are planted with shrubs, among which wire entanglements 
are arranged, so as to increase the ditticulty of the passage. 

However complicated the crossing of such a ditch may be, the oper- 
ation does not appear impossible. The prolongation of the dip of the 
parapet, on which are installed the “eclipse” cupolas for quick-firing guns, 
only reaches the exterior berm. ‘The enemy, who has suceceded in 
reaching the counterscarp, would be able, consequently, to establish bim- 
self in the ditch, to take breath there, and to make passages iuto the 
accessory defences at his leisure, ‘I’o correct this fault, Major Schumann 


* “ Royal United Service Institution Journal,” Vol. 33, page 28, 
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has contrived a plan for throwing some grenades or spherical shells, 
hy means of metallic tubes coming out of galleries situated below 
the cupolas for quick-firing guns, which would roll into the ditch 
and there explode. ‘This method is far from being completely satisfac- 
tory, for, not to speak of the obstructions which can be produced in the 
tubes, the inventor is obliged to recognize that many of the projectiles 
thrown in such a manner will have no effect upon the assailant. The 
ditch of the adjacent batteries consists of a simple excavation, about 
15 métres wide, containing accessory defences, 

There isa glacisin front witha banquette for infantry. The 
slight depth of the excavation allows the quick-firing guns to command 
the bottom of the ditch in its entirety, whilst they can at the same time 
sweep the glacis and its approaches. These dispositions should be able 
to baffle the efforts of the assailants. The cupolas would affurd suffi- 
cient protection to the garrison to enuble the neighbouring works to 
olong their fire until the moment when the enemy reaches the para- 
pet. ‘Ihe system of mutual protection by small works is by no means 
perfect, as the instinct of self-defence, the action of the enemy’s bat- 
terics, and the conditions of visibility, would detract sensibly from its 
vaiue ; and it is doubtful whether all the quick-firing guns would remain 
intact up to the decisive moment, and without them the accessory 
defences would not be as much protection usa good flanking fire of 
quick-firing guns. General Schott’s * system is, in many respects, 
similar ; the ditches on the enemy’s side are deprived of flanking pro- 
tection, but are furnished with escarps and counterscarps, made of 
masoury, and provided with gullerics, from whence the ditch in front 
can be commanded but not enfiladed. In order to increase the resisting 
power of his “points d’appui,” General Schott has recourse to an advanced 
counterscarp and glacis, which, being prolonged on both sides, form a 
protection to the guns employed in the intervals. ‘This organization is 
completed by accessory defences, which are arranged at the foot of the 
advanced counterscarp, and are under the fire of revolving guns, placed 
under “eclipse” cupolas, which constitute the armament of this part of 
the “ point d’appui.” The adyanced glacis and counterscarp are defences 
which appear to be from day to day more appreciated, as they delay 
the enemy’s march fur some time before he can approach the principal 
position, and so detain him longer under fire. Along the wall facing 
the place, accessory defences can be arranged, which can be well shel- 
tered, and so would increase the value of the obstacles. The chief 
disadvantage to this system is its costliness. The escarp and counter- 
scarp galleries use upaconsiderable number of the defenders, who 
cannot act until the enemy has penetrated into the ditch, and can take 
no part in the defence of the approaches, as has been remarked by 
several partisans of the suppression of escarps and caponniers.t It 
is therefure proposed to substitute for those now in use the profile shown 
in Fig 1.$ 


* « Zur Befestigungs Frage.” 

+ “Principes fondamentaux de la fortification permanente,” par Glinka 
Yaatchaski. 

¢ “Ltevue Militaire de  Etr.nger.” Vol. 35, page 201, 1889. 
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The counterscarp is alone retained, und would be revetted and sur- 
mounted with a glacis. At the foot of the high parapet would be 
established a low one, from the crest of which a very gentle slope, or 
sort of glacis, leads to the bottom of the ditch, which would be com- 
pletely under fire from the low parapet itself. A horizontal space 
separates the foot of this glacis from the counterscarp. This disposition, 
compared with those generally adopted up to the present time, offers 
very great advantages, It abolishes the necessity of flanking fire. It 
has nothing to fear from breaches, as is the case when either full or 
demi-revetments or detached escarps are used. Such obstacles have the 
disadvantage, when the means of flanking are destroyed, of forming 8 
dead angle, where the assailants after having passed the counterscarp, 
can reform, preparatory to advancing to the assault of the breaches 
without having anything to fear from the fire of the defenders, By 
placing accessory defences in the bottom of the ditch and on the lower 
part of the glacis of the low parapet, it is hoped that the progress of the 
adversary may be delayed so as to allow the close fire proceeding from 
the low crest to produce its full effect, whilst the troops who have not 
yet succeeded in passing the counterscarp will be covered with projec- 
tiles from the high crest, Lastly, the distance of the top of the coun- 
terscarp or glacis from the crest of the low parapet is sufficiently great 
to render the operation of crossing by means of flying bridges exceed- 
ingly difficult. The system, as above described, has been severely 
criticized.* There is a universal agreement as to the power of quick- 
firing guns; and in the organization of a place, the object of delaying 
the advance of the assailant should be kept mainly in view; but it is 
urged that this result will not be obtained by substituting for the 
ditch and its flanking protection, accessory defences occupying the same 
relative position ; but rather, by carrying them well forward, which is 
easily practicable with ordinary profiles: and as these accessory defences 
can only delay the advance of the assailant, but cannot absolutely 
stop it, a flanked ditch becomes a necessity. To the objection that the 
different portions of this ditch can be destroyed by artillery, the reply 
is made that the defenders would then find themselves iu the same 
situation as if they had not existed, and would have gained all the time 
occupied by the assailant in completing their destruction. The interest 
that the assailant would have, when attacking a fortress, in seizing one 
of the “points d’appui,” shows that it is prudent to support the resistance 
that can be made by fire, by obstacles, and above all, by ebstacles diffi- 
cult to cross, such as well flanked ditch. Besides, the value of the 
former is liable to be impaired by darkness, fog, &c.,and as regards economy 
it is better to decrease the number of fortified places rather than to 
deprive them of any necessary means of defence. 

In reality, these objections do not poiat to any diminution of con- 
fidence in quick-firing guns, but are intended merely as a warning 
against the suppression of obstacles, and their replacement by accessory 
defences, which should be arranged in advance of the place and not 
against the fortification itself. The flauked ditch, situated bebind, 
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would be the true obstacle which would stop the enemy in the case of 
open attacks on a “ point d’appui,” and force him to full back on the slow 
process of a regular siege ; but for works of less importance, the profile, 
as above described, can be accepted, for it allows the retention of a part 
of the ditch without the inconveniences of a dead angle. Colonel 
Starynkevitch of the Russian engineers * argues that it cannot be 
admitted that the erections placed ou the parapet can be kept intact 
until the moment they are required, whilst the flanking arrangements 
would be destroyed. The latter usually occupy low positions, which 
make them less difficult to defilade, hide them to a certain extent from 
view, and render their protection avainst direct fire comparatively easy. 
In discussing the arrangements for flanking fire, General Brialmont- 
sums up the principal conditions as follows :—“ Flanking fire is effica- 
cious when the ditch is swept throughout its length and without inter- 
Tuption, It is a matter of consequence that this result should be. 
obtained by means of a very small number of pieces of ordnance, so as 
to reduce as much as possible the armament of the flanking batteries, 
and the number of men required to serve them ; and to do away, at 
the same time, with the disadvantage presented by large caponniers, of. 
making holes in the counterscarp, through which the revetment of the 
escarp or of the detached wall can be breached : it will be necessary there- 
fore, to abandon for the armament of Hanking batteries unmovable guns 
which fire at most two shots a minute, and present besides two incon- 
veniences, the first of which is the necessity of aiming afresh after each 
shot, an operation which is often rendered impossible by darkness and 
fog, and the second is the excessive dispersion of grape-shot, from which 
it follows, especially when the relief of the fortification is low, that a cer- 
tain number of bullets reach the superior crest, and prevent the defen- 
ders from mounting on the parapet to repulse the assault.” 

Very satistactory results can be obtained with revolving or quick- 
firing guns, which remain pointed as long as they are in action, and 
require comparatively little room. Their rapidity of fire is such as to 
reuder them most efficacious during the short moments that they will 
have, in which to act; and the number of men required to serve them 
isbut few. Mitrailleuses would be nearly as advantageous, but the 
double movement which it is necessary to give them in order to assure 
the dispersion of the bulleta, and the delicacy of their mechanism, 
make them decidedly inferior to revolving or quick-firing guns, and of 
these the latter seem to be the most desirable, as they can throw in the 
same time, nearly double the number of projectiles ; aud when consi- 
dered advisable, ordinary shells can be used with them. ‘The special 
qualities of the quick-firing gun of 57 millimétres appear to render it the 
most desirable for flanking purposes, as it can fire 36 shots a minute, 
each containing 196 bullets. It is therefore permissible to conclude 
that the defence can avail itself of engines occupying but little space and 
Possessing a very satisfactory accuracy and rapidity of fire. It is esti- 
mated that fromm two to four guns of this description will, according to 
the importance of the work, assuro the effective flanking of the ditch. 


* “Revue Militaire de 1’ Etranger.” Vol. 35, page 352, 1589, 
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It is an important question as to whether they should be pliced in 
caponniers along the escarp, or in counterszarp galleries, ‘The answer 
depends evidently upon the degree of protection which these emplace- 
ments will be capable of assuring them. Caponniers, on account of their 
vulnerability, would be useless without thick walls of cemented betony, 
with metallic roofs ; and however small may be the space occupied by the 
guns, their horizontal dimensions must be considerable, and in order to 
reduce them it is proposed to employ either fixed or movable turrets, 
General Brialmont* says—“ The necessity for placing the most im- 
portaut pieces under protection from direct, curved, or high angle fire, 
cannot be contested : the employment of armoured batteries will restore 
the balance of advantage in favour of the defence.” With reference to 
the above, Captain Stone is of opiniont that, “to deliberately offers 
large mark to the enemy’s fire by mounting « number of the worst guns 
we possess in an important position, such as the flanking works of a 
ditch, is to court defeat, and is an economy of the falsest kind ; what 
we require is astrongly armoured battery of the smallest dimensions, 
mounting a very few quick-firing guns of about four inch calibre, and 
capable of doing the maximum of work in the minimum of time and 
space.” Major Schumann proposes a fixed turret, capable of holding 
four revolving guns of 37 millimetres (two on each face), with sloping 
iron roof, and sides of cast iron, resting on a bed of cemented betony. 
Besides the embragures, there are nine loopholes for riflemen. This 
double caponnier projects about six mécres from the revetment, or from 
the slope of the escarp, and the mean outside width is 8 métres. ‘The 
same author proposes for the salients and shoulder angles, a revolving 
cupola for two quick-firing guns. ‘This cupola, which would only mea- 
sure 2°15 métres in diameter, and weigh 18,000 kilogrammes, t 
would move upon slides. The cost price of the cupola, not including the 
masonry, would be about 32,000 francs; which, for a work having 
its salient and shoulder angles thus organized, would entail an expense 
of about 98,000 francs.|| Amoug the different types of caponniers 
studied by General Brialmont are those with one or two stages, The 
aldition of a second storey appears indispensable when the width of the 
ditch is so restricted as to cause it to be feared that the falls of earth 
resulting from the effects of the enemy’s fire would create any consider- 
able amount of cover ; but the greater the height of the caponnier, the 
less easy will it be to defilade. ‘I'he difficulties of the construction of 
c.ponniers have for some time caused attention to be directed to the use 
of counterscarp galleries, the adoption of which appears to furnish & 
solution, acceptable from many points of view, of the question of flank- 
ing. By carrying back into the counterscarp the defence of the ditch, 
the caponniers, with all their drawbacks, might be abolished. 
Counterscarp gallerics are more difficult to destroy than caponniers, 
and the pecuniary gain resulting from the suppression of the latter would 


* “ Fortification du temps présent.” page 144. 

t “ Royal United Service Institution Journal,” Vol. 33, page 20. 

t 1015 kiloyrammes=1 ton. 

\) “ Die Bedentang drehbarer Geschiitpanzer Panzerlaffeten, fiir cine durch: 
greifende Reform der permauenten Befestigung.” 
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nearly compensate for the difference between the cost of casemates in the 
counterscarp and a simple retaining wall, which would always be 
necessary. In the types of permanent fortification discussed in a tech- 
nical Russian publication, “Le Journal des Ingénieurs,” the method of 
flanking by counterscarps is considered the most advantageous, when- 
ever, the ditches being dry, it is possible to put the galleries in com- 
munication with the interior of the work by means of a subterranean 
passage under the ditch. This mode of flanking can be easily applicd 
in cases when the slopes or walls are of an irregular form. Whilst 
raising these shelters suticiently to ensure that the ruins which might 
accumulate in the ditch would not mask the loopholes, the galleries 
might still be constructed so as not to reach a height of more than 3} 
métres from the bottom of the ditch, so that if the relief of the crest of 
the glacis is about eight métres, they will be well sheltered. It has 
been urged that counterscarp galleries are more exposed than caponniers 
to mining operations, by which means the assailant will endeavour to 
destroy them, when the result would be that the ditch would be no 
longer flanked ; but the fact that he would be forced thus to fall back 
onthe slow methods of subterranean warfare, is of itsclf a matter of 
considerable importance. The employment of counterscarp galleries 
also enables the escarps to be rounded off, whilst avoiding almost 
completely the necessity of dead angles; also, if the escarps are not 
revetted, the consequent widening of the ditch presents but few incon- 
veniences, as blindages will be used to protect parts of the ditch that 
may be exposed to flanking fire. To sum up, in the majority of cases 
the method of flanking by means of counterscarp galleries is preferable 
to the use of caponniers, which will, as a rule, only be employed in the 
case of forts with wet ditches, which do not allow of revetted counter- 
scarps.* As regards the ditch itself, Colonel Starynkevitch is of 
opinion that— 
1st.—“ Such an obstacle is necessary for important works.” 
2nd.— The study of examples aflorded by former wars, far from 
demonstrating the uselessness of vertical obstacles, and of 
their flanking, seems to prove the contrary.” 
3rd.— All efforts should tend, not only to develop the power of 
fire coming from fortified works, but also, by increasing the 
obstacle, to shelter them from an attack.” 
4th —“The fear of seeing the different parts of the ditch prema- 
turely demolished is exaggerated, as defilading and the 
impossibility of the assailant being able to observe the effect 
of his fire assure some very satisfactory conditions of resist- 
ance.” 
5th.—* The plan of replacing passive obstacles by the active power 
of fire cannot be considered advisable, because this latter 
has always constituted an essential element of the force of 
works. This organization would result in the deprivation of 
one of the means of defence, which scems to be unadvisable.” 


* Brialmont.—‘‘ Influence du tir plongeant et des obus-torpilles sur la for- 
tification,” 
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It would be difficult to say how far these conclusions should bs 
accepted, but it is not without interest to compare them with the 
opinion which bases the security of works solely upon the power of fire 
directed against the assailant at the moment when he is making the 
attack. 

Major Clarke, in a paper on “Land Fortification” recently pub- 
lished in the “ Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution,” recognizes 
the fact that there must come a stage when the advance has to be made 
without any aid from the artillery of the attack, and that the conditions 
under which such advances have hitherto been carried out, have been 
completely altered by the introduction of magazine rifles. ‘‘ The artil- 
lery of the attack would formerly endeavour to keep the defenders from 
their parapets up to the last moment, and during that last moment the 
fire of the defence would necessarily be weak. Hence arose the vast 
ditches, the elaborate arrangements for flank defence, the capouniers, 
counterscarp galleries, d&c., of the various systems of fortification, The 
repeating rifle has now rendered all these expedients absolutely unne- 
cessary. The intensity of fire which a single line of men can deliver 
upon a given area exceeds enormously the maximum formerly attain- 
able by the combination of every conceivable system of cross flanking. 
To guard against surprises, and tu give that security which is necessary, 
even to the best troops acting on the defensive, an obstacle is still 
required, which in some cases may be a ditch, but which can be far 
more effectively provided in other ways. A revetted ditch appeals to 
the imagination more powerfully than a sunk iron fence and a broad 
belt of entanglement or abatis under modern rifle fire. This is a con- 
sideration which should not be forgotten, but as an effective obstacle 
the latter is infinitely superior. A line of steady troops covered bya 
parapet, protected by an efficient obstacle under its fire, and amply 
supplied with ammunition is now unattackable by assault.”* 

A résumé has lately been publishedt of a brochure written in 1882 
by General Cosseron de Villenoisy, in which the author expresses him- 
self as in favour of the retention of the ditch as an obstacle. He says 
that “ it is erroncous to substitute for the escarp only the counterscarp, 
as the facility for offensive action from within a work is thereby lost to 
the defenders, in addition to which, the moral impression on troops 
deprived of the protection of an escarp revetment or of a ditch full of 
water must also be considered ; they never believe themselves to be 
secure, and they have reason for the idea. The detached palisade wall 
which some have proposed to erect at the foot of a sloping escarp is apt 
to facilitate the passage of the ditch by an enemy, as it constitutes a 
support for flying bridges and ladders, by means of which the ditch may 
be crossed. In short the passive obstacles, provided by the ditch, should 
not be diminished so far as to compromise the security of a work. A 
large ditch will always be one of the best pieces of fortification, a high 
escarp the best guarantee against surprise.” With reference to this 


* “ Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.” Vol. 17, page 225, 1889. 
+ ‘The attack and defence of entrenched camps, by Lieut.-Col. loss, R. E 
Proceediugs Royal Artillery Institution.” Vol. 17, page 304, 1889. 
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opinion, Colonel Ross remarks that escarp and counterscarp revetments 
are costly affairs, and may now be easily breached from a long distance 
by the employment of dynamite shells. “It is not possible,” says a 
French engineer officer,* “‘ except at a cost absolutely out of all propor- 
tion to the object to be attained, to construct revetment walls capable 
of resisting modern means of attack; henceforth let the ditch, as an 
obstacle revetted with masonry, be abjured.” 


Methods of arming batteries and the construction of 
armoured turrets. 


1.—Earthen barbette batteries, with or without disappearing carriages, 

These will give a wide Interal range, and are very inexpensive, 
They require to be fully 100 fect above the ground over which the 
enemy would advance, as otherwise, guns and gunners would be too 
exposed. Captain Stone is of opinion that a couple of well placed 
earthen barbette batteries, containing a dozen quick-firing guns, might 
do more for the defence of any given position than the most approved 
easemated battery or turret mounting an 80 or 100 ton gun.t The 
same author, in the essay which gained the “Duncan” gold medal 
prize, says that it has been ascertained beyond a doubt that lyddite 
and the whole category of high explosives which have met with so much 
success against iron and masonry, are practically of no more value than 
gunpowder against earth works.{ On the other hand, Captain Stone 
mentions the power of accurate howitzer fire to breach earthen parapets 
as having been shown by experiments at Dungenness in 1882, when an 
earthen parapet, 30 feet thick, was breached by seven rounds (six 
effective) of eight inch howitzer common shell at 1,200 yards range ;l| 
and Colonel Brackenbury states 4 that ‘the high explosives, as burst- 
ing charges for shells, have been found capable of clearing away every- 
thing in the shape of earth works.” Disappearing carriages give cover 
from direct fire, and can be used in pits or sunken emplacements which 
offer no target. They would, however, be difficult to repair during an ac- 
tion, should any thing go wrong with them. 


2.—Karthen batteries with iron embrasure shie'ds. 

When ordinary barbette batteries would be too much exposed, and 
wide lateral range is not essential, the guns may fire through embrasures 
protected by iron shields. They must be 20 yards apart, and bomb- 
proof cover should be provided. 


3.--Casemated batteries with iron emb:asure shields. 


When space is confined, and many guns are required, they must 
be placed closer, or even tier above tier. Stone or iron must then 
replace earth. This might give security against vertical fire, but 


* “ Méthodes de guerre actuellcs,” 1£89, par le Général Pierron, page 432. 
+ “ Royal United Service In-titution Journal,” Vol. 33, page 13, 

t “Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution,” Vol. 17, page 157. 

1 ‘¢ Royal United Service Institution Journal,” Vol. 33, page 17, 

qT ‘* Field Works,” page 354, 
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the crowding of the guns is inconvenient, and the explosion of a maga- 
zine would be most disastrous. Scbastopol, Bomarsund, &c., were 
Jong lines of masonry with casemates and openings for guns to fire 
throngh, Casemated batteries were then introduced, but it was found 
that the granite was knocked to pieces, even by 9-2 inch guns, whereas 
17 inch guns would now be available in fortress warfare, besides which, 
masonry splinters badly. At Port Lobos a six inch howitzer, throwing 
a shell containing 11 Ibs. of explosive gelatine at a range of 1,100 yards, 
made a breach in a rock escarpment, six feet decp and 25 feet in diame- 
ter, splinters being thrown to a distance of nearly 900 yards.* 


4.—Iron or steel batteries with fixed or revolving turreta. 


Tron stands fire better than concrete, but is far more expensive. 
Revolving turrets, if of sufficient strength, are very effective, as they 
combine the security given by shields with more than the lateral range 
afforded by the barbette system, whilst the ease with which they can be 
turned, gives special facilities for firing at moving objects, or for avert- 
ing the gun ports from the enemy while the gun is being loaded. 

The question of armoured turrets is of vast importance in the war- 
fare of the present day. It is said that troops, when shut up in 
fortresses, soon lose their moral tone, and that upon this fact is founded 
the tendency of modern writers to urge the abandonment of the regular 
methods of attack and the adoption of sudden assaults. They believet 
that after a bombardment more violent and more prolonged than those 
of former wars, the defence will be so enervated that it will be obliged 
to succumb, without having force cnough to stop the assaulting columns. 
Matters would not be so simple if the fortress were organized with a 
view to maintaining an active defence. Doubtless, if a projectile 
charged with 75 Ailogrammes of powder falls into an attacking battery, 
it would be placed entirely hors-de-combat ; and as the assailant has no 
armoured shelter he is more exposed to destruction than the defender. 
It follows therefore, that in order to defend itself with success, a for- 
tress has no better method than that of proceeding to the attack. But in 
order todo this, the defender must have at his disposal guns ready to 
act at every instant of the siege, But artillery cannot remain on the 
parapets, on account of the accuracy of curved fire, for which reason 
its protection will be more a matter of necessity than was formerly the 
case. ‘I'wo solutions present themselves; the first consists in the em- 
ployment of a very mobile artiilery, which, for the most part, would be 
outside the works, and which would make use chiefly of indirect fire in 
order to hide itself from view. This arrangement would not answer for 
pieces of heavy calibre, whose mobility is in inverse ratio to their 
weight. It does not, however, demand any great expenditure of money, 
and its introduction would be facilitated, as we have seen, by the con- 
struction in peace time, of railways for the conveyance of guns and 
materials. The second solution consists in sheltering the guns by means 
of armour, and it alone is applicable wherever there is but a limited 


yaa Royal United Service Institution Journal,” Vol. 33, note te page 14. 
+ * Revue Militaire de ? Etrauger,” Vol. 17, page 658, 
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space available, or where very large pieces of ordnance are required. 
It necessitates some alterations in fortification, which will now be con- 
sidered. Many works now contain armoured batteries, which, however, 
are faultily constructed through having fixed embrasures which expose 
them to rapid destruction. 

The Griison turrets or cupolas are composed of a series of sections, 
each section weighing 80 tons, aud the whole weight of the metal 
(chilled cast iron) being 1,800 tons, These weights are for a fort 60 
fect in diameter, and mounting two Armstrong 105 ton guns. The 
segments are cast in iron moulds, by which means the surfaces are chilled 
and hardened. They are put together without bolting or backing of 
any kind, each segment interlocking with the other. Their special 
form and weight give the necessary support and coherence between the 
several parts of the completed turret which is of a mushroom shape. 
The resistance of the Griison system to artillery fire is due to the tough- 
ness of the interior part of the armour, combined with intense hardness 
of the surface, and the angles of construction which are presented to 
fire. Its endurance depends not only on its interior tenacity and sur- 
face hardness, but also on the great size and weight of the plates or 
segments, which qualities combined, develop to the full the advantages 
of chilled cast iron armour.* 

Until lately, the cupolas manufactured at the Griison foundry 
were made of oast iron ; but the use of this comparatively cheap and 
easily obtainable material was necessarily given up when cast iron pro- 
jectiles were replaced by harder and longer ones made of steel, which 
penetrated like wedges into the iron, and made crevices therein with a 
most alarming rapidity. Cast iron is now only used for the glacis 
plates of cupolas, and as these are as necessary for the preservation 
of the turret as the armour itself, its use will probably soon be alto- 
gether discarded. Steel, chilled and tempered, has a double advantage, 
as it prevents waste and thus lessens the cost, and whilst enabling the 
crowns to be made of a single piece it also enables the thickness 
to be varied, which is an important matter, for when it is uniform the 
weakest parts are those nearest the sides, which are the most liable 
to normal blows. The greatest resistance is at the centre and at the top 
of the crown. Iron is not as hard as steel, and it can also be more 
deeply cut by projectiles, but their action is local and docs not extend 
beyond the point which has been struck. A steel plate submitted to a 
prolonged fire splits more quickly than one made of iron. It is better 
therefore, to employ iron as a rule for fortresses, and steel where a 
continued bombardment is not probable, on board men-of-war for in- 
stance. There is also a compound or mixed arrangement, viz., a plate 
of iron and one of steel, soldered one upon another, the composition of 
which may be varied. That of the German cupola experimented upon 
at Bucharest in 1885 and 1886 had a thickness of 13 centimetres of iron 
covered over by a bed of steel of seven centimétres. After a certain 
number of shots the steeled portion became separated from the iron. 
This fact, which is not exceptional, tends to give the preference to iron. 


* “The Broad Arrow.” 26th May 1881, 
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As regards expense, wrought-iron costs 30 to 40 per cent. less than the 
compound, and 10 per cent. less than wrought-steel, all three being of 
equal thickness ; and as it has stood the test of various experiments 
ully, it may be said to be the most usefal metal for the con- 
struction of turrets that has yet been brought to notice. 

For the sake of distinction* armour may be divided into two classes 
“soft” and “hard.” Under the head of soft armour may be included all 
shields which admit of perforation, which when possible, is the best method 
of attack ; and it therefore includes all kinds of armour consisting of 
wrought-iron only, whether laminated, plate-upon-plate, or solid chilled. 
Tron armour was first experimented upon in 1868 with success, and in 
1873 it met with marked approval. After the Spezia trials of December 
1876, stecl and stecl-faced armour eame gradually into use. Hard 
armour which cannot be perforated, includes chilled ‘cast iron and, in 
most cases, stcel-faced armour and steel. Wrought-iron and chilled iron 
represent soft and hard armour to the full extent. Wrought-iron resists 
and suffers locally, lence perforation is comparatively easy. Except in 
the immediate locality, however, the plate is little injured. ‘Thus, 
seeing that it is generally impossible ‘to strike the same spot twice, 
wrought-iron is singularly well suited for resisting long continued attacks 
from the fire of such guns as have not power to perforate it completely. 
On the other hand it is more open to the passage of projectiles carrying 
fire into the interior than any other kind of armour. In all this, chilled 
iron exhibits the very opposite qualities. In has the power to distribute 
the shock of impact through its mass. It probably never has been, and 
never will be perforated. It yields by fracture and general disintegra- 
tion. Long continued fire is what tries it most ; and though the effect 
of the blows may appear to be slight, it cannot be doubted that the 
mass into which the shock is transmitted suffers gradually, and the 
blows tell more and more as the firing proceeds. Chilled iron is well 
suited to throw off shot striking obliquely, whilst in wrought-iron they 
have the best opportunity of biting. A blow enormously out matching 
wrought-iron makes a clean hole and effects the maximum possible of 
mischief behind the armour, and the minimum on the armour itself. 
Such a blow will probably effect the minimum of injury on material 
protected by chilled iron shields, while it will involve the armour itself in 
wholesale ruin, Lastly, wrought-iron lends itself to the work of strengthen- 
ing shields by additional frontal plates, while finality is involved in the 
nature of a chilled iron shield, to which it would be out of the question 
to make additions. Griison’s chilled iron shields in one or other form 
have been adopted by several Powers, Germany has adopted cupolas 
and batteries for coast and river defence, Belgium and Austria also have 
Griison’s armour. Italy has ordered chilled iron casemates for Alpine 
forts, and has recentiy adopted two chilled iron turrets of great magmni- 
tude, each to contain two 119 ton Krupp guns for the defence of Spezia 


* “Short history and description of armour and its attack by artillery. 
by Captain Orde Browne, late R. A. Vrocecdings Royal Artillery Institution.” 
Vol. 14, paye 29. 

t “ Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.” Vol. 14, pages 627—G41. 
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harbour. France for atime adopted Griison’s armour for inland defences. 
‘This has subsequently been given up.; and this class of shicld in France, 
as in most other countries, is approved of only for coast defences. 

In 1082 it was found that while chilled iron projectiles were broken 
up harmlessly against chilled iron, this was not the case to the same 
extent with steel projectiles whose tenacity enabled them to deliver 
more work at the point of impact and produce much greater effect. 
Hence it was concluded that chilled iron shields might be broken up 
under a long continued fire of stcel projectiles, and on. that account it 
was better suited to coast defence, where ships could not maintain a 
continued attack such as might be conducted in regular inland breach- 
ing operations, as there is no likelihood of a ship being able to remain 
opposite a fort many hours, muoh less day after day ; and the power to 
resist a few heavy blows is therefore what is called for. This power, 
Griison’s system of chilled iron admirably supplies. The coast armoured 
forts of foreign nations are made almost entirely of chilled iron, where- 
as the English coast forts are protected with wrought-iron and compound 
armour, consisting of wrought-iron foundation plates, to the front of 
which are attached steel ‘face plates,” thus giving the combination of 
hard surface and tough back or body. None of our inland defences are 
protected by armour.* In “L’Avenir Militaire” of the 18th October 1889, 
mention is made of St. Jacques metal, which is an extra soft descrip- 
tion of steel, presenting a greater power of resistance together with a 
malleability at least equal to that. of iron, and offering a greater resist- 
ance to perforation than the last named metal. It is added that the 
Belgian Government thinks of using it for the cupolas destined for the 
defence of the valley of the Meuse.. 

With respect to the question as to whether the turrets should be 
constructed to hold one or two: guns, military reasons are in favour of 
the former, while financial ones point to the opposite conclusion. The 
two-gun turrets may be objected to on the following grounds :— 

1.—The armour is weak at the embrasures and in the intermediate 
spaces. If the hostile guns are, at a distance of 1,000 métres, pointed 
correctly as regards elevation, and direction, they will fire as soon as 
the smoke from the turret is visible, wz., after an interval of half a 
second. The passage of the projectile will take up about two and a 
half seconds, so that whatever may be the speed of rotation of the 
cupola, all the shots will strike in the vicinity of the embrasures ; or 
if the guns protrude beyond the armour, as was the case at Bucharest, 
they will themselves be struck obliquely: it is therefore important to 
diminish the extent of the weak portion of the armour, This objection 
does not apply to “eclipse ” turrets. 

2.—When one of the guns is put out of action the other cannot fire 
during its replacement ; if the latter operation is not feasible, the turret 
is not more powerful than if it had been made to hold only one gun, 
and runs a double danger since there are two openings exposed to fire ; 
also, it is not impossible that an unlucky shot might throw a gun off its 
carriage, and render the service of its neighbour impossible to carry out. 


* “ Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.” Vol. 14, pages 627641. 
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3.—The two-gun cupola requires twice as many men as the other; 
therefore the shots entering by the embrasures may place hors-de- 
combat double the number of men; and in addition, these shots will be 
twice as numerous. 

4.—When an accident happens to a two-gun cupola, two pieces are 
put out of action, whilst the same accident has less grave consequences 
in the case of a cupola constructed for one gun only. 

5.—The same time and the same consumption of ammunition will 
reduce both cupolas to silence. It is evident, therefore, that when 
attacked by a similar number of pieces, two separate guns will resist 
twice as long as if they were in the same cupola, In favour of the two- 
gun turrets it may be said that— 

1.—It is sometimes useful to fire at a single object two simultane- 
ous shots, in order to increase the danger and the moral effect ; but the 
Bucharest experiments have demonstrated that on account of differences 
in the state of the powder, electrical communications, bore of the gun, 
&c., the two shots are never fired exactly simultaneously, and therefore 
never exactly on the same spot. In fact, the recoil caused by the first 
shot tends to turn the cupola on its axis and to raise its front part. It 
may therefore be affirmed that rapid and precise salvos can only be 
obtained with separate pieces. 

2.—The minimum height of the crown being fixed by the necessities 
of service, and the diameter of the two-gun being greater than that of 
the one-gun cupola, the former may be given a greater amount of curva- 
ture, or a less convexity, which would add to the power of resistance, 
but as the size of the object also increases, this advantage is doubtful. 

3.—With regard to the armament, the employment of two-gun 
cupolas will allow of the dimensions of batteries and forts being reduced, 
which would be an economy ; but this assertion rests on the hypothesis 
that in future a considerable number of pieces will still be united in 
works. Many engineers, however, General von Sauer for instance, de- 
mand the complete dispersion of the armament, in order to diminish the 
size of the object. 

4.—General Brialmont says that a two-gun cupola costs 40 per cent. 
less than two one-gun cupolas; to which, however, Major Schumann* 
replies that he would undertake to construct two one-gun turrets at the 
cost of one two-gun cupola, similar to that used at Bucharest; as he 
proposes to place the platform for his armoured carriages 1} métres below 
the natural surface of the ground, which would render them as little 
visible as the attacking batteries, and would save the great expense of the 
foundations; but for this arrangement the absence of water and rock is 
essential. He proposes to place 800 shells inside the cupola; which, for 
a single piece of 15 centimetres, would have a diameter of from 4} to 
5 métres, and he urges that 1,600 rounds could not be placed in ‘the 
lower storey of a two-gun cupola, so that the necessity would arise of 
refilling from other magazines, It is even doubtful whether 800 rounds 
will be a sufficient supply to provide, as an armour sheltered gun 


** Internationale Revue tiber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten June 1886. 
Die Panzerlafetten und ikre fernere Eutevickelung.” 
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should be considered as an equivalent to several pieces without bomb- 
proof protection, and a more sustained fire will be necessary than 
was the case with the old artillery of a fort. Supposing an average of 
10 rounds per hour, and a fire of 15 hours per day, in five or six days 
the ammunition would be exhausted, so that it would appear more 
prudent to shelter 1,500 rounds per gun, but this is to a great extent 
a matter which would be determined by the state of the communications 
between the turrets and the magazines in rear. The cost prices of the 
cupolas projected by Major Schumann in 1886 were — 


Cupola for one gun of I5  centimeétres +» 93,750 francs, 
an » & howitzer of 21 ss ws 81,250 7, 
A » rifled mortar of 21 ,, + 45,000 ,, 
a » arevolying gun «» 17,000 ,, 


Not including the pieces of ordnance. The cost of a Griison cupola 
for two 6 inch guns= £ 7,500, or 187,500 francs.* 


Frederick Krupp has proposed a solution between the cupolas for 
one and two guns. His turret contains one gun and two carriages, and 
is provided with two embrasures. The gun has a spherical mouth: 
it is fastened to the armour, and is without recoil. The second em- 
brasure is closed by a steel plug, which is bolted upon the armour, and 
nothing on the outside reveals its existence. 

When a shot on the embrasure disables the gun a spare piece is 
placed upon the second carriage, and the remaining embrasure is opened. 

The interruption to the fire would only last for a quarter of an hour. 

The carriages, not having to sustain the recoil, are light and easily 
movable upon rails. This cupola has not yet been tested by experiments. 

The cylindrical form of cupola is the oldest and simplest, but it is 
inferior to the spherical form, being more exposed to normal blows. 

As regards the method of turning a turret, a pivot, especially if it 
is hydraulic, permits of a reduction in the number of workmen and 
lessens the time necessary for a revolution; but the latter is not a point 
of great importance, unless a hostile gun happens to be pointed and 
loaded, ready to fire as soon as the smoke from the turrets is visible. 

It has been proved at Cummersdorf that the loading of a 15 
centimétre gun takes one minute, that of a howitzer of 21 centimétres 
three minutes, and that of a mortar of 21 centiméties four minutes ; 
whilst a turret can, without dithiculty, be made to take a complete turn 
in one minute. The hydraulic pivot is so easy to work, that by means 
of a small hand pump one man can raise, to a height of from 40 to 50 
centimétres, all the movable part of the construction, which facilitates 
the clearing away of rubbish, and also enables the aim to be taken as 
regards direction ; after which the cupola may be lowered, so as to steady 
it before firing. On the other hand, a pivot has certain inconveniences 
which apply principally tothe two-gun turrets. When the discharge 
from the two pieces is not simultaneous, the recoil from the first causes 
& movement of rotation ; and a deviation of five mzllimétres corresponds 
to an error of four métres at a range of 2,500 métres. General Brialmont 


* Brialmont. ‘Fortification du temps présent,” page 300, 
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is of opinion* that it will be prudent to limit the use of the 
hydraulic pivot to the one-gun cupolas ; and it has been proved that the 
cupolas turning upon slides or friction rollers are steadier during their 
rotation, besides being less complicated in their construction than those 
worked by means of pivots. 

Indirect tire has for some time been advocated in France, 
and Major Schumann employs it almost exclusively in his latest 
projects; its chief advantage is the possibility of concentrating 
upon certain points of the attack, the fire of pieces which are thenr 
selves hidden from view. A cupola construeted for indirect fire can 
thus be concealed by the aid of an earthen mask, which shields it from 
direct fire ; while it can only be attacked by means of pieces of ordnance 
firing with reduced charges, the etlect of which is less dangerous. It 
will also be able to search all the ravines and folds of ground, which 
cannot be seen, but which, however, are within range ; and it will enable 
the tire to be prolonged during the night and in foggy weather ; whilst 
it will also have the advautage of securing the gumners as far as possi- 
ble, by not necessitating their exposure to hostile fire. There are, 
however, doubtless several faults. Lt is far from certain that the obser- 
vers, who communicate with the turrets from outside by means of 
telephones, will give correct information regarding the points fired at; 
as the armoured observatories in which they would be placed, may be 
themselves destroyed, or the electric or telephonic wires may be broken. 
Also, if the enemy after a violent bombardment, applying the theories 
of General von Sauer, throws forward his assaulting columns, provided 
with ladders and flying bridges, in order to cross the ditches, they will 
probably not be arrested by cupolas constructed for indirect fire, though 
the latter would certainly be of use in the réduzts of forts; and General 
Brialmont intends to supply those which are being constructed fer the 
defence of the Meuse with them, but it is his intention that they shall 
also be utilized for direct fire upon the interior of the works. Direct 
aim can no longer be taken through the embrasures, because the em- 
ployment of shell torpedos will necessitate the separation of the interior 
from the exterior of the turret. There remains, however, the man-hole 
which is a German invention, as well as the aiming groove. The former 
should be closed by an obdurator, which will only be lifted when neces- 
sary, it will generally be used for long distances, while for short ranges 
the aiming groove will be found more convenient. The suppression of 
recoil has been for along time an article of faith with the German 
engineers, and the Griison works have constructed some recoilless guns 
which are fastened into the armour, one of which has fired more 
than 1,450 rounds without sustaining any damage, while another, 
which was placed in one of the forts on the Itaian side of the 
Alps, fired without injurious effect in 1886 more than 1,500 rounds 
with a charge of eight Av/oyrammes of prismatic powder. It is there- 
fore probable that in future, turrets will be thus constructed to 
avoid recoil. It is also certain that any kind of armour built up in 


* Brialmont. “Jufluence du tir plongeant et des obus-torpilles sur la for- 
tification.” — Page 152. 
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sceements, as that of a Griison turret, is affected most scriously by being 
struck two or three tines in the same place, a result which can easily 
be obtained by the use of quick-firing guns, whether they are on the 
Hotchkiss, Armstrong, or Nordenfelt, or on the automatic Maxim 
system, which are practically non- recoiling ; and thus the nece is 
avoided of relaying after every shot when firing at a stationary object. 
A three-pounder ‘Maxi gun, firing 20 rounds a minute, which is not 
more than one third of its maximum rate, has a penetrative cffect of 
four inches into armour plate, while the result of successive rounds 
striking the same spot would be difficult to estimate.* At Buchan a 
single segment of a Griison turret broke up under four closcly adjacent 
hits froma 12 inch guut The importance of glacis plates is almost 
equal to that of the turret itself. If they are not sufficiently strong, 
the enemy can destroy them and reach the foot of the turret without 
touching the armour ; and for this reason the use of cast iron, which 
has been retained for these plates up to the present on account. of 
economy, should be given up, and its place taken by wrought-iron. Cast 
iron may, however, be retained for the glacis plates of cupolas cons- 
tructed for mortars. Whatever metal is employed, the glacis plates 
should be sufficiently low to prevent any shell that may burst in the bed of 
betony in front of them, from striking the working room of the turret.t 
In order to diminish the danger of shots striking the embrasures, and 
of the cupola being hit by successive rounds on the same spot, it has 
been proposed to give the turrets a continual movement, which is a 
matter of difficulty except with those that work on a pivot; but as the 
German turrets turn upon slides, Major Schumann invented in 1886 
some “eclipse” turrets, which arc sheltered from direct fire in the ‘“eclipse” 
position, When firing, they are raised about 30 centimétres, and as soon 
as the shot has been fired they disappcar, being thus only exposed for 
three or four seconds. 

If the thickness of such a tower is equal to that of the French 
turret at Bucharest, viz:— 45 centimetres, it might be considered as in- 
destructible by direct fire. But Major Schumann gives it only 10 
centimetres, and Gencral Brialmont proposes 20, which is decidedly 
insufficient, as though a normal blow is not probable it is quite possible. 
An “eclipse” cupola for a quick-firing gun of from 37 to 53 millimetres, 
the object. of which is to repulse the enemy’s assault, has not to fear 
this heavy artillery, which is then unable to fire through fear of striking 
its own troops, but it is only exposed to field pieces, which would be 
brought up rapidly on the flanks of the attack ; in which case a thick- 
ness of from 15 to 20 centimétres would suttice ; but should it have to 
fight against picces of large calibre, a thickness of from 30 to 40 centr 
métres would not be too much, 


The penetration of a 43 inch quick-firing gun{into wrought-iron is 104 inches. 
Ditto ditto 5} ditto ditto ditto 1 do. 
Ditto — ditto as “pounder. aitto ditto 8 do. 


* Captain Stone on ‘ Q aick-firing guns for fortress defence.” Royal United 
Service Institution Journal. Vol. 33. page 9. 

¢ ‘ Proceedin.s Reyal Artillery Lustivution.” Vol. 15, page 182. 

+ Brialmont, page 177. 
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Gencral Brialmont* proposes to exclude from the armament of 
fortresses, ‘‘oclipse” cupolas for two guns, of a calibre equal to, or greater 
than 15 centimétres, on account of their weight. He rejects steam 
engines, hydraulic pivots, and all complicated mechanisms, and is of 
opinion that “ eclipse” cupolas should be employed to counter-batter the 
siege batteries, and that ordinary revolving cupolas should be placed in 
“forts d’ arrét,” and in works constructed for bridge-heads, because they 
are the most effective against troops on the march, by whom attempts 
might be made to capture them by main force. Major Schumann's 
“eclipse” cupola for a gun of 12 centimetres is simple in its construction. 
It is a balance,t the short arm of which, carries the gun and the armour 
and the longer one supports a counterpoise. The levelling in direction 
and elevation takes place in the “ eclipse” position, and when the gun has 
been discharged the recoil makes it descend automatically. The pro- 
jectiles, to the number of 600, are in a case of sheet iron which is 
shaped like a book case, and surrounds the room. The roof is formed of 
two plates of forged iron of 60 millimetres each. The gun pivots at its 
mouth, and can fire at from 1° to over 25° at the rate of one shot per 
minute. The fault of this cupola is its insufficient thickness. Only 
four men are required to work the lever, and two for the gun. The 
Griison foundry still constructs turrets for quick-firing guns of 55 milli- 
métres, but when in the position of firing, the gun, which slides upon a 
horizontal sledge, has half of its length outside the embrasure. From 
10 to 15 shots can be fired per minute, which is equivalent to 800 or 
1,200 projectiles. According to the “Metzer Zeitung” of 2nd June 
1889, some very satisfactory experiments have taken place at Magde- 
burg with a rapid firing howitzer of 12 centimétres, constructed of cast 
and forged steel. This gun has no trunnions, but is provided with a 
handle which, with the help of two grooves, fixes it between the brackets 
of the carriage. The weight of the gun is 500 kilogrammes and 
it can fire from 12 to 15 shots per minute. It is placed upon an 
armoured carriage, that is to say, it is protected by a cupola, which 
rests upon a strong iron plate; the base of the structure being buried 
in the ground, so that the top of the cupola is alone visible. The ver- 
tical field of fire varies from 5° to 35°. ‘The cupola weighs 18,000 
kilogrammes, and 600 rounds of ammunition can be stored in it. The 
shrapnel shells for this gun each contain 450 bullets, so that from 5,400 
to 6,750 of the latter can be fired ina minute. Two men, who are 
sheltered behind the armour, are sufficient to work the howitzer. At 
the last experiments a continued fire of 250 shots was maintained, with 
the result that the gun was proved to be a success. The range varied 
up to 2,300 métrves, and as many as six rounds or 2,700 bullets were 
fired in 24 seconds. It is intended to carry ont further experiments, with 
a view to graduating the weight of the charge, so as to obtain a longer 
range, a higher initial velocity, and a greater penetrative force. The 
French company of Saint Chamond have lately constructed a turret 


* © Revue Militaire de 1’ Etranger,” Vol. 34, page 675, 1888. 
+“ Archio fur Artilleric und Ingenieur-Offiziere,” August 1888, page 368. 
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for the Roumanian Government,* having an interior diameter of six 
mites, it is armed with two guns of 155 millimetres, and provided with 
Dlindages 24 centimétres thick, The metal portion is divided into 
fixed and movable parts, the first. of which is composed of segments of 
cast iron of about 30 centimetres mean thickness, forming an exterior 
coating, the second comprises a piece of sheet iron which supports the 
carriages and guns, as well as the blindazes which protect them, the whole 
rests upon 12 vertical slides, and is moved by means of ten horizontal 
ones. The interior crown is rivetted to three luye vertical beams, 
which serve as frames for the carriages, and which, being movable in 
slides and balanced, can easily give the necessary levelling inclinations 
for aiming. As regards direction, the aim is obtained by the rotation of 
the turret itself, which is facilitated by the whole movable portion 
being supported on the head by a hydraulic piston, which enables it to 
be raised, so as to diminish the pressure on the carrying slides. A 
windlass, placed in the lower storey of the foundation, produces the 
rotation ; a complete evolution being easily obtained in one minute, 
Some sinaller windlasses are used to bring up ammunition from below. 
This turret is the reproduction of the one experimented upon at 
Bucharest, except that the cylindrical blindages of the latter have been 
replaced by a spherical cap, 24 centimétres thick. The French turret 
at Bucharest had for its competitor, one constructed at the Griison 
foundry, the armament of which, consisted of two Krupp guns of 16 
centimetres. The two turrets differed chiefly in their interior arrange- 
ments ; and from the first day those of the Griison tower exhibited 
svinptoms of weakness, the resisting power of the Saint Chamond plates 
being found to be decidedly superior, as it was proved that in order to 
perforate the turret at the level of the embrasures, at least 30 blows 
of projectiles with bursting charges of 40 ki/ogrammes, arriving with a 
speed of 500 métres, and striking a portion of the metal, 50 centéimétres 
square, were necessary, The above statement should, however, be regarded 
with caution as coming from a somewhat prejudiced source. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from the report on the Bucharest experiments by 
Major O'Callaghan, R. A., and Captain Clarke, R. E.—“ The German 
cupola consisted of two armoured portions, (1) the glacis plates, con- 
sisting of eight cast iron blocks or segments, set in concrete and forming 
a complete annulus round the pit; (2) the curved shicld, free to turn 
ou a central pivot and covering the two muzzle pivoting guns and the 
mechanism. It consisted of six segmental side plates and a horizontal 
roof plate ; the front plate and those on either side of it were of wrought 
iron, the remainder were compound. The French turret also consisted 
of two armoured portions, (1) the glacis plate consisting of four sectors 
of cast-iron, set in concrete and resting on a brick foundation ; (2) the 
revolving turret, the curved wall of which consisted of three wrought- 
iron plates. The roof plate was also of wrought-iron, in two semi- 
circular portions morticed together. The turret revolved upon a floating 
central pivot.” “In the German cupola the chamber was well lighted 
from the back passage and the uu-hule at the top, while the lower 
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storey of the French turret was always dependent on artificial light 
and ventilation.” © The experiments at Bucharest clearly demons- 
trated that the edges of the plates were their weak point; and that 
consequently, it was important to abandon the cylindrical form with its 
nearly flat roof, and adupt the shape of the spherical cap. Command- 
ant Mougin of the Saint Chamond foundry, acting on the experience 
thas gained, invented a turret which was experimented upon in 1888 at 
the camp of Chalons; the interior of which was rendered absolutely 
proof against the gas produced by the explosion of the melinite* The 
turret was pitted against a gun of 155 mi/limétres, a ritled mortar of 
27 centimetres, and also against a field gun, in order to test the strength 
of the embrasures ; and although the fire was well sustained, the turret 
suffered so little that it has been proposed to transport it to one of the 
forts of the first line on the eastern froutier. Only one of its sezments 
had to be changed ; the remainder of the turret, including the machin- 
ery, only required some minor repairs. An “eclipse” tower, invented by 
Licutenant-Colonel Bussi¢re, was experimented upon at the camp of 
Chalons at the same time. It was a cylindrical turret, which lowered 
itself entirely after firing, and consequently presented all the faults of 
this kind of cupola, wz., greater vulnerability of plates, very compli- 
eated mechanism, necessitating a machine of 15 horse-power, and a 
hydraulic counterweight. Its powers of movement were also very slow, 
(14 to 15 seconds), but it was urged on its behalf that the embrasures 
were well protected. Commandant Mougin considers that he has now 
achieved a decided success, as he has arranged the “ eclipse,” not by an 
up and down movement following the vertical axis of the turret, but by 
one from front to rear, and vice-vers?, around a horizontal axis which 
passes through the centre of the sphere, of which the armoured crown 
forms a p: This movement is effected by hand, when the guns are 
pointed and loaded: and when discharged, the enpola returns to the 
“eclipse” position in five seconds. He has thus produced an oscillating 
“eclipse” turret, for two guns of 15 centimétres, a model of which was to 
be seen at the Paris Exhibition. This method of construction combines 
some very important results, The shape of a spherical crown is, on the 
whole, maintained ; the experiments at Bucharest and Chalons having 
demonstrated its valne. At the samme time, thanks to this form, no 
change in the appearance of the turret at the moment of its emerging 
from the “eclipse” position, warns the enemy that fire is going to be 
opened. The methods of bringing into action, and of returning into the 
“eclipse” position, are effected by the attraction exercised upon a cylinder, 
which is fixed on the movable part of the turret by means of two chains 
working in opposite directions, the extremities of which are, at one end, 
attached to the aforesaid cylinder, and on the other, to the fixed part of 
the turret. 

This system therefore requires neither steam engine nor hydraulic 
apparatus of any sort, and it can be worked by six men. The guns do 
not project beyond the armour, and the obduration being complete, no 
shell splinters can penctrate into the interior, The guns are entirely 
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under shelter, and are unprovided with carriages, which is an important 
simplification ; their trunnions, moving upon curved slides, describe, at 
the moment of aiming, an are of a circle, the centre of which is close to 
the chase of the piece ; the whole of the gun being balanced, this move- 
ment, which takes place between 1? below the horizon and 25° above, is 
effected without difficulty, and the necessary inclination is obtained 
precisely. As regards the mode of aiming, the rotation of the turret, 
and the supply of ammunition for the gins, the same methods are 
adopted in the oscillating “eclipse” turret as in those which have already 
been described. But the most important point is that the number of 
men required in the turret has been reduced to six. Lastly, the cost is 
only half that of the “eclipse” turret which was experimented upon at 
Chalons*, From the above description, it app: ars that a turret has now 
been constructed, which is sutticiently simple not to require any aid from 
steam engines, and is economical enough to bring its adoption within 
the bounds of probability. In Germany + some armoured shelters for 
mortars have been organized, which differ completely from the turrets. 
They are of two sorts, and vary according to the calibre. Those for 
mortars of 12 centimetres resemble square pits made of masonry, the 
wails of which are arranged so as to hold 300. projectiles. The roof is 
formed of two firm horizontal plates of forged iron, each of 6 centimetres. 
There is a round opening, which is filled up entirely by the gun, the 
latter being movable upon a pivot: a sphere of cast iron is slipped 
round the mortar, the centre of which is in the plane of the armour; 
the result being, that whatever may be the angle of tire of the mortar, 
the interior chamber does not communicate with the outer. The pivot 
is of wood, and is one mé/re in height. An iron carriage, shaped thus, 
U, the rounded cheeks of which sustain the spherical part, rests upon 
the pivot, and can turn 360°, The picee has a vertical field of fire of 
from 30°? to 60°. The shelter for the mortar of 21 evuéémétres is organized 
on the same principle; the armour, which is of cast iron, being fixed, 
aud the piece alone movable. The remarkable precision of the fire from 
the cupolas has been fully shown by the experiments at Bucharest. “On 
the 20th Jannary 1856, the French cupola, after having been subjected 
to a tremendous fire, executed a rapid fire of 40 shots at a range of 2,500 
métier, 25 of which were grouped in a rectangle 10 métres Jong by half 
a métre broad. Taking 6° 16’ for the mean value of the angle of fall, 
this length of 10 metres corresponds, upon a vertical plane, to a height 
ef about one mare, If therefore, the fire had been executed. against a 
target, 624 per cent of the shots would have been grouped ina space of half 
a metre square. This result’ was obtained on a day when the fog was so 
thick that the observer could only vaguely indicate the points of fall, 
which were not determined for certain until the next day.”{ The 
eupolas were also proved to have a considerable power of resistance. 
The German cupola was attacked, at a range of 1,000 métres, by two 
Krupp guns of 15 centimetres and a Bange gun of 155 miél/imeétres, which 
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fired projectiles of chilled steel, with a charge of nine Lilogrammes. It 
received 170 blows ; a surface 65 centimétres square on the Jower portion 
being hit 19 or 20 times, without being pierced. A little higher, a sur- 
face of 50 centimétres square was struck by 14 projectiles ; but at the end 
of the test, the cupola was still able to continue its fire. If artillery 
fire, carried on without hurry, and under conditions of safety at the butts, 
is so little destructive, it is probable that a very large number of shots will 
be necessary in order to perforate a cupola during a siege. The resist- 
ing power of cupolas is admitted by Major Clarke, who, on general 
grounds, is a strong opponent of their adoption. He remarks, with 
reference to the experiments at Bucharest, that the Saint Chamond 
turret received 72 hits, the Griison structure 97, neither being rendered 
hors-de-combut, but he adds * that the attack was practically carried 
out avainst the rear plates only, and the armaments of both would have 
been repeatedly disabled under service conditions. Again, quoting from 
the official report on the experiments, which was furnished to the Gov- 
ernment by himself and Major O'Callaghan, R. A., he says the cost of 
the French turret was about £10,000, exclusive of its armament ; and 
for this sum about six movable overbank carriages of greater power 
could be provided. It may fairly be questioned whether the latter 
would not be a wiser mode of expending such an amount. The Reene 
Militaire proceeds to say that volleys are as little cttective as the tire 
of single guns. A Schumann cupola was attacked at Cummersdorf in 
1882, at a range of 1,000 métres, by four guns of 15 centimetres, which 
were fired by means of electricity in order to ensure the discharge being 
simultaneous. Eleven volleys were fired, but the cupola was never 
hit by four shots at once. The guns were then moved up to 300 mét,es 
and two volleys were fired, which had no effect upon its general appear- 
ance. The following experiment may also be noted. Four shots, having 
a striking velocity of 470 métres, were fired at an iron plate 20 c2n#i- 
métres thick, which presented an angle of 30° with the horizontal, 
which is the angle of incidence given to the curved form of the segment 
of a turret; after the funrth hit, although they were all on exactly the 
same place, the depth of the mark produced was only 76 millonétres ; 
and, as it is but little probable that in action such a result will 
ever be attained, it may be concluded that a plate of 200 mil/imétres is 
practically proof against fire. It should be added, that this striking 
velocity of 470 metres, means, at a range of 1,000 métres, an initial 
velocity of métres; which can be obtained up to the present, only 
by a gun weighing 4,500 kiloyrammes, which would be ditficult to tra: s- 
port readily. ‘I'he cupolas resist mortar fre equally well. At Cuum- 
mersdorf some mortars of 21 centemétres were discharged at a Schumann 
cupola, the crown of which was 10 centimetres thick in the middle, 
and 18 centimétres at the edges; the range being 1,000 métres. Four 
shells, fired under an angle of 65°, struck the armour, and hardly left 
atrace. In 1885, the same cupola successfully resisted the tire of a 
21 centimétre moriar, tiving shell torpedos at a range of from 2,500 to 
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3.009 métres. It is probable that these projectiles, not having suffici- 
ent force to pierce the metal, broke or rebounded, and exploded in the 
air. General Brialmont believes that, “a crown of wrought-iron, of 
from 22 to 24 centimetres thick, if the bursting shells cannot strike it 
under angles of incidence larger than 35°, will resist a great number of 
shots without splitting, and will only be pierced if struck by 20 or 25 
shells ona surface a quarter of a metre square A slightly smaller 
number of blows would be required if pointed shells were used.”* ‘The 
fact that a cupola, even when pierced, is still etlective, and that it is 
less dangerous to serve in one, even under such circumstances, than to 
be on an uncovered parapet, must be taken to be proof of admission 
that the defence is in possession of an engine, which if not perfect or 
economical, is at least endowed with many admirable qualities. Such 
is the idea of General Brialmont, whose projects relating to bridge-heads 
upon the Meuse, of which we will speak preseutly, include more than 
40 turrets constructed to hold one or two guns. The employment of 
mitrailleuses or of quick-firing guns of small calibre, has led to search 
being made for some method of protection for these weapons, and Com- 
mandant Mougin has invented ¢ a small “eclipse” turret which shelters 
two light quick-firing guns of 47 middémétres; it has the appearance of 
a sort of sentry box, made of strong sheet iron, which contains the guns, 
and it is surmounted by a blindage, capable of resisting shells of large 
ealibre. The vertical movement of this sentry box is obtained by means 
of a pendulum, connected with the interior portion, carrying a counter- 
weight, which balances the whole of the turret: a single man can easily 
produce the displacement of this pendulum, and the consequent estab- 
lishment of the turret in a position of readiness for action or of “eclipse.” 
The duration of the manwuvre is not more than five seconds; a move- 
ment of rotation upon slides assures the aim as regards direction being 
obtained, at the same time that it allows of the apparatus being nade 
use of for the observation of the approaches to the work. Commandant. 
Mougin has also invented an armoured observatory, which is likewise 
on the “eclipse” system ; and which, in its organization, resembles gener- 
ally the above described turret ; being merely reduced in dimensions : 
its diameter is not more than one meétre. It is protected by a blindage 
which is sutticiently thick to be proof against projectiles of 15 ceuti- 
métres; a single man can keep a look out, and at the same time work 
the apparatus, and produce, cither the movement of “eclipse” or that of 
rotation. The new conditions of the defence of fortresses render the 
construction of observatories absolutely uecessary, in order that. the 
artillery may be able to take account of and benctit by the effects of its 
fire; and the system invented by Commandant Mougin appears to have 
solved this dithcult problem in a thoroughly practical manner. he 
same officer { exhibited a model at the Paris Exhibition of a fort, which 
consists of an immense monolith of betony, 160 feet long by 60 feet 


* Brialmont, page 196 

+ “LiAvenir Militaire,” 9th August 1889. 

+ °L’ Avenir Militaire,” 9:h August 1889; and the ‘Broad Arrow”, 20th 
October 18838, and 24th August 1339, 
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wide, sunk underground, in which are placed all the armaments and 
stores necessary for the defence. From this block, or platform of betony 
the upper portion of which is on a level with the ground, emerge at the 
several angles of the menolith— 

1.—An “eclipse” revolving turret, armed with two guns of 15 

centimetres. 

2.—Two turrets for similar guns, constructed for indirect fire: 

3.—Four smaller turrets on the same principle, armed with quick- 

firing guns. 

4,—Four steel armoured “eclipse” observatory turrets. 

In the centre of the fort, and sunk under a kind of roof, three 
metres thick, of betony, is a large hall which is intended for the accom- 
modation of the garrison, and in which are placed the compartments for 
machinery, ammunition, and stores. A garrison of 50 to 60 men is 
sufficient to work the turrets, guns and machinery. The men enter the 
fort by means of a gallery about 200 métres long, which is sunk in a sort 
of well, below the surface of the platform, to which it communicates by a 
flight of spiral stairs. The outer end of the gallery is fortified by an 
armoured door, which is defended by two mitrailleuses. The gallery 
rotates by means of hydraulic pistons with the greatest facility, thus 
enabling each gun detachment to be changed or reinforced. Exceptional 
precautions are taken for the lighting and ventilation of the forts, 
Commandant Mougin’s system of defence is completed by railway bat- 
teries circulating outside the fort, with guns disappearing somewhat on 
the Moncrieff principle, and protected by earth-works, The garrison 
thus have the power of bringing a eoncentrated fire to bear upon any 
threatening points of attack. An entrenched camp on the Mougin 
system would comprise 20 forts, four Ad/omeétres apart, a railway, 80 
kilometres in circumference. with 500 guns of various calibres, at a cost 
of 70 million frances, or less than half the expense of similar defensive 
works under the old method of entrenchment, the estimated cost of a 
single Mougin fort being 2,500,000 frances, or £100,000; or, according 
to General Brialmont, 3,000,000 francs, or £120,000.* These forts may 
be considered as theoretically perfect, but on the other hand, progress in 
the construction of artillery is by no means at a standstill, and the 
Krupp foundry has recently manulactured a projectile of 21 centimetres, 
weighing 133 Aidogrsmmes, which has an initial velocity of 550 metres. 
At 116 meétres it has pierced armour, which was formed of a steel plate 
of 40 centimetres, of a padding of oak, and of two sheet iron revet- 
ments, each having a thickness of two centimetres, 

This projectile is not yet taken into use for siege parks. At the 
manceuvres of the VIL and X German Army Corps, which took place in 
Hanover, in September 1889, a new feature in tactics was introduced, 
in the shape of movable ironclad revolving turrets, each of which was 
armed with a quick-firing gun, and worked by two men. They are the 
invention of Major Schumann, and can be transported on wheels, for 
the purpose either of strengthening a defensive position, or of taking 
part in an attack ; though in their present form, they are a little too 


* Brixlmont ‘La fortification du temps présent.”” page 300. 
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unwieldy to be of much use in the latter operation. This defect will 
however, probably soon be remedied.* Major Clarke, who has written 
with the full knowledge of all the latest developments of the art of 
fortification, does not believe in the application of the Mougin fort, nor 
of cupolas generally. He bases his objections, principally on the grounds 
that a few men, shut up in these forts and enpolas, deprived of the 
means of seeing what is taking place around them, (except through the 
small loopholes provided for their guns, which in the case of disappearing 
cupolas are buried till the moment comes to emerge,) and also being 
removed frum proper control, would lose their nerve, and fire over their 
enemy’s heads: that, in fact, the cupolas would raise themselves pre- 
maturely, and disappear when their fire was most neeled, On the other 
hand, he considers that tactical principles and human nature will alone 
afford a solid basis for systeins of fortification; and that organization, 
capable commanders, etticient armaments, adequate supplies, natural 
preparations, and well arranged communications, constitute the essence 
of the defence, and determine the resisting power of land fortification.t 
He is of opinion that the arguments used by General von Sauer and 
Major Schumann, that, by the mere elaboration of defensive works, or 
by splitting the garrison into little driblets and putting them behind 
armour, a great saving of yersonvel may be effected, or that by increased 
expenditure upon fortification, inferior and half organized troops may 
sately be employed, are merely specious pleas in vindication of technical 
ravagances, On the contrary, he contends that if the standard of 
cation adopted is such as to rend_r an assault hopeless, which 
standard is now easily attained, no further elaboration of design and no 
extravagant employment of armour will enable a reduction of the garrison 
to be made, ‘The long lines of defence which are necessitated by the 
conslitions of modern war, are responsible for the large garrisons required, 
and all the cupolas in the world will not enable us to reduce them, Tho 
general principles which Major Clarke endeavours to establish are— 

1. The basis of the defence of a position should be redoubts 
designed for infantry and machine guns, supported by a powerful artil- 
lery, kept altogether outside of them, and supplemented by a field force 
carrying on the outpost duties and manning ticld defences guarding the 
intervals, Thus, unless sicge trains are doubled, the artillery combat 
must be entirely divorced from the attack of the infantry positions ; and 
the besieger, assuming him to have silenced the guus of the defence will 
then have to recommence action against the redoubts. The latter alone, 
in conjunction with the ficld defence of the intervals, will amply suttice 
to render the position incapable of being taken by assault, while the 
functions of the defender’s artillery will be, lst to effectually counter- 
act the fire of the besieger preparatory to an assault, and 2nd to delay 
the operations of a formal siege indefinitely, or to prevent them 


* According to “ L’Avenir Militaire” of Ist October 1889, these guns are of 
37 and 53 millimetres ; firing shrapnel with effect, at ranges of 3,400 and 5.600 
métves respectively. 30 shots can easily be fired ina muute. ‘The turrets can 
without dilliculty be rendered unservi-eable if they are in danger of being captured, 
t “Proceedings Royal Artillery Iustitution.” Vol. 17, page 238, August 1899. 
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altogether. This arrangement will allow the guns a freedom of action 
and a choice of sites hitherto denied them, as theirownsafety is guaranteed 
by the redoubts and field defences. 
2.—The infantry redoubts should be of the simplest forn1 compati- 
ble with the fulfilment of the following conditions :— 
a. Full development of rifle and machine gun fire. 
6. An efiicient obstacle. 
¢. Shelter for the whole garrison, which should not exceed a half 
battalion, such shelter implying protection against single 
projectiles only. 
d. Unimpeded interior communication, allowing the garrison to 
man the work in the shortest time. 
e. Invisibility. 
3.—Full development of fire, by which is implied the abolition of 
traverses and the employment of machine guns on light carriages which 
can be rapidly run into position, The employment of field guns on the 
flanks of a redoubt, the front face or faces being, if necessary. pro- 
longed, and the command of the prolongations being gradually reduced 
so as to secure the invisibility of the work and avoid masking the flank, 
the parapets of the prolongations being abandoned before the fire of the 
flanks come into play. In the absence of a natural back-ground, trees 
may be planted in rear of the work. Curved traces or well rounded 
angles should be employed. The command should not excced 30 feet. 
4,—An unclimbable sunk fence and a strong permanent entangle- 
ment combined with a parapet “en glacis,” with land mines at the foot of 
the countersearp, should such be used, would, assuming the in visibiliiy 
of the work to have been properly secured, render it practically un- 
attackable by artillery fire, and would enable it to be counted upon 
until the last stages of a formal attack. If it is necessary to use a ditch, 
it should be narrow; the parapet being sloped as evenly as possible 
down to the cordon of the escarp, which need not be more than nine 
feet high. The exterior slope, which should be planted with shrubs, 
being as flat as possible. An obstacle should be placed on the top of 
the countersearp, covered by the glacis, An advance glacis should 
be employed if the ground permits. The glacis should be planted with 
trees, which could be felled and form abatis, while the roots and stumps 
would impede sapping. The bottom of the ditch should be planted. 
(Sce different furms of sections of modern field redoubt at the end of 
this article.) 
5.—Casemates should be provided under a parados, or may be in 
part placed under the front parapet, but all attempts at placing barracks 
in redoubts should be given up. 
6.—The line of parados containing the shelter casemates will follow 
the front parapet, communications being carefully provided. 
7.—In siting the redoubts all idea of securing good artillery posi- 
tions should be abandoned, the object being merely to select points 
where purely infantry keeps would be most advantageously posted. An 
extendcd field of tire is not essential, and in many cases the site should 
be drawn back from the brow of the hill. Provided the slope in front 
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can be well observed from some other portion of the line of defence, the 
artillery will etfectually take charge of it, even in the event of a formal 
attack. 
8.—The infantry redoubts will have to be more numerous than the 
detached forts of approved pattern. The present average intervals are 
as follows :— 
Strasburg ... 0... ce ee eee 8,540 metres. 
Colopne.teesis- iy - r 8, GOO G3 
Verdes nese! wie. ae Sse 4sb002. 7; 
POUL! ccs) 2) eee, eae Aves see ,000! 2 5 
Epiialiscss ccs. sean -eesemgetie eere 4900. © 5, 
With the intermediate spaces defended by field works, which will be 
held by a field force, the intervals of the infantry redoubts may be 
about 2,000 yards, but will depend principally on the conformation of 
the ground. Where there are good artillery positions falling within the 
sphere of protection of the infantry keeps, larger intervals will be per- 
missible, and might consist of gronps of infantry redoubts, guarding 
strong artillery. positions. The principle of fortification advocated is 
therefore a greater dispersion of the defence, thus following the analog 
of field tactics. 
9.—The artillery of the defence should be entirely movable, with 
the exception of a proportion of heavy howitzers or mortars, constitut- 
ing the only permanently mounted armament. It should be sought to 
overpower or exhaust the artillery of the besieger by superior mobility, 
better observation, and range finding, more highly matured organiza- 
tion, and greater power of tactical surprise, rather than by superiority 
of shell fire, but full advantage should be taken of the possibility of 
employing heavy permanently mounted howitzers or mortars in conceal- 
ed positions. 
10.—The guns of the defence havin boen freed from their ill as- 
sorted marriage with the detached forts, the artillery positions may be 
selected with considerable latitude of judgment. For the direct fire 
sections of the armament, visual conditions and conformity to the gene- 
ral line of defence impose certain limitations of site, but leave a wide 
margin of choice. On the other hand, for indirect fire armament, 
observing stations, which can be held to the last, are the main necessity 
and there remains a still wider field of selection, more especially since 
the fortress can employ captive balloons withont dificulty, which, with 
the use of other artificially elevated observing stations, and superior 
facilities for providing head cover, should give the defence an unques- 
tionable advantage in the effective employment of high angle fire, the 
accuracy of which depends solely on the results of observation, 
11.—The employment of advanced defences of field type, which is 
now more than ever important, is also more than ever practicable. 
Thanks to the modern rifle, the self-defence of such outlying positions 
ean be rendered so strong that preliminary siege operations will have ta 
be undertaken against them. They canbe utilized as observing stations, 
by which the scope of action of the indirect fire of the defenders can be 
widely extended ; and they can by this means be provided with powerful 
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artillery support ; while, if the high angle armament of the defence 
is raised to the standard now necessary, their occupation by the be- 
siegers should be almost impracticable, and they may thus be employed 
without regard to some of the restrictions which formerly existed. 
This is a distinct tactical advantage, which the defence can derive from 
a practical recognition of the possibilities of modern high angle fire. 
12.—A ceinture railway connecting the redoubts, and at the same 
time serving as a continuous artillery position for guns mounted on 
trucks. is an ideal arrangement worth bearing in mind, but frequently 
impracticable, Railway lines may nevertheless be utilized with great 
advantage in order to increase the mobility of the heavier portion of the 
armament. Where the lie of the ground permits, a group of artillery 
positions may well be thus connected. The guns should be mounted on 
travelling carriages, capable of being transported on trucks, though 
special methods of laying the rails would be required to give the neces- 
sary strength. With Commandant Mougin’s system of a disappearing 
mounting, this drawback also exists, and if the guns get off the line 
they would be helpless. On the whole, therefore, it would seem best to 
use the railway for transporting purposes only, and to lay the line close 
up to the rear of the emplacement, adjusting the levels so that the gun 
can be run off and placed in battery in a few minutes. The railway 
can be laid in the simplest way, and its repairs will be an easy matter. 
13.—The best artillery positions for direct fire having been selected, 
good road communications connecting them with each other and with 
the interior of the fortress should be made; and, where the ground 
permits, railway lines should be added, duplicating the principal roads ; 
and in case of a ceinture railway, radiating from the centre of this posi- 
tion, The road or railway, following the general line of the artillery 
position, should be sunk sufficiently to conceal all movements completely, 
a thick hedge being a very useful adjunct in securing invisibility. 
14.—The front of the artillery positions should be protected by 
entanglements, anda parapet ‘‘en glacis” organized for infantry defence 
and to be manned by the field force must also be provided in the more 
exposed portions of the position between or on the flanks of the gun 
emplacement. This parapet will also assist in covering the lateral lines 
of communications, Machine guns will be specially valuable in aiding 
the protection of the artillery position at a great economy of personuel. 
The defence should also be prepared to make a large use of temporary 
emplacements in the event of attack ; the more important ones, as well 
as the communications, being constructed as part of the permanent 
defences of the fortress, and the lines of hedge planted. 
15.—The indirect fire armament would be mainly kept in the second 
line, and as a rule need have no other protection than that offered by 
invisibility and the power of moving along good communications. 
Concealment would be sufficiently secured by the features of the ground, 
and by belts of trees. ‘he heavy permanently mounted howitzers or 
mortars might be posted close in rear, but outside the flanks of the 
infantry keeps, which would serve as their main observing stations. 
Belts of trecs, planted at 200 or 300 yards in rear of the general line of 
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the position, will not only supply a background both to the infantry 
redoubts and the artillery positions, immensely enhancing their invisi 
bility, but will effectually conceal the interior. Good communications 
should be made in these belts, so as not to impede offensive action, and 
their outer edge can be rapidly prepared for defence, and held by the 
field force, asa second line if required. In advance of the line of defence 
trees should be planted wherever they would impede the occupation of 
ground, which cannot well be embraced from the observing stations, and 
brought under indirect fire: they might be cut down and entangled. 
The glacis of all infantry redoubts and of intermediate lines should be 
similarly prepared. 

16.—The main magazine should be placed outside the town, on the 
radial lines of communication, and behind the line of defence; and con- 
cealed as far as possible by natural cover, There should be several 
magazines, which should correspond to the sections into which the de- 
fences are divided for purposes of command. Decentralization should 
be avoided. 

17.—Range finding and observation being vitally important to 
effective artillery action, good maps and range boards should be provided; 
and observing stations established in the most suitable positions : enpolas 
being employed where it is necessary to establish stations in advance of 
the line of defence. Connection should be established by telephone or 
dial with the artillery positions. 

In the above paragraphs, the case of fortresses, or places of arms, 
which can be surrounded by a ring of defence, has been dealt with. 
The general principles will, however, be nearly always applicable, aud a 
decentralization of the defence, the divorce of the artillery positions from 
the infantry keeps, and a full utilization of high angle fire, should be 
striven for. In place of a single elaborate and expensive fort, two or 
three small infantry redoubts, guarding the artillery position, will 
usually suftice, If the site can be surrounded, so that the garrison is 
chained to its works, more extensive casemate accommodation will be 
required, The shallow trace must then be moditied, and a continuous 
ring of obstacles will be needed. Major Clarke, in common with nearly 
all modern writers, is opposed to General Brialmont’s system of retaining 
a réduit or a permanent enceinte, as he considers that if a line of 
detached works is once carried, the fortress must inevitably full. It may 
here be mentioned shat the entrenched camp of Epinal furnishes a case 
in point, as the town has no fourtitied enceinte, though preparations have 
doubtless been made to construct temporary fortifications when required. * 
Major Clarke sums up his opinion by saying that in the fortification of 
the future, roads and railways, permitting the free and rapid movement 
of men, guns, and stores, within the line of defence, must receive a 
prominent place. Thus will the defence be able to gain, and retain to 
the last, the power of surprise, not merely in the sense of delivering 
counter-attacks, but in suddenly and unexpectedly developing a crushing 
local superiority of artillery fire, from which great results are obtainable. 


** La prochaine guerre franco-allemande,” by Lieutenant-Volonel Koettschau, 
page 282, 
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Against such a fire, the besiezer will be helpless. To meet it he must 
alter his plans, redistribute his guns, and start fresh battery building. 
With a good organization, aud good troops, he may perhaps do this in 
two nights, only to find that the defender has a fresh surprise in store, 
rendering all his labour useless. ‘The full results attainable by fortress 
artillery well handled, have uever yet been even approximately realized 
in sieve warfare. Major Clarke concludes his article, which coming 
from an engineer officer may be taken as a remarkable contribution to 
current literature, and as indicating the direction in which opinion on 
the subject of fortification is now tending, by strongly urging that the 
principle of regarding the so called “Modern French” and “Polygonal” 
systems as the | basis of fortication may be abandoned, and that instruction 
may, in the future, be founded solely on tactical principles, by which 
means alone, can the subject of fortification be brought into unison with 
the requirements of the present day, 

It is apparent that the artillery fight is of the utmost importance, and 
the side which emerges from it successfully will be almost certain to be the 
victor in the ensuing operations, 1t is also evident that artillery shut up in 
‘forts which can Le enveloped by a superior force uf the same arm and sub- 
jected toa convergent fire must speedily be silenced, as the divergent five of 
the small number of pieces Which constitute the armament of each fort be- 
comes powerless against the greatly superior fire brought to bearon them by 
the enemy. ‘This fact was recognized by General Cosseron de Villenoisy in 
a brochure entitled, “ Que! Iques réfexions sur les méthodes & suivre P 
TY attaque et In défense des places fortes,” * which was published in 
‘1882, in which he points out the fact which is now aimost universally 
recognized that the only possible remedy for such a state of affairs lies 
in the employment of anxiliary batteries, aud thoronghly good commu- 
nications so us to enable the defender to carry on an offensive action 
from the very’ first, The dispersion of guns and the concentration of their 
fire on particular points are, says this writer, the main principles of the 
tactical conduct of the defence, in addition to which, other auxiliary 
measures, sach as the lighting up and exposure of the field of attack, 
the disposition of rifle pits and torpedoes, the execution of counter- 
attacks, &e., must not be neglected. ‘The best method of obtaining 
such a dispersion of guns as to enable the besieged to cope with his as- 
sailant on equal terms, is tv extend the radius of the line of defensive 
works, which should consist of powerful infantry redoubts combined 
with a movable artillery, en the system advocated by Major Clarke. 
General Brialmont in “ La fortification du temps présent ” shews the 
importance of occupying a position about seven or eight Aiométres in front 
of the line of forts, from whence the enemy’s flanks could Le threatened 
on his advance to surround the place. ‘lhe necessity of strongly dis- 
puting the approach of the assailaut is recoguized in Germany. “ Whea 
a place is threatened with a siege an advanced position must be orga- 
nized from whence its artillery can first reach the enemy’s columns at a 
long distance and then disturb them in their preparations for the invest- 
meut, assist the infantry in the defence of the advanced terrain and 


* Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution,” Vul, 17, page 297, 1899. 
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finally protect the forts and their intervals against attacks." It is 
stated that the Germans. acting probably on this system, have entirely 
remodelled the armament of Metz, Strasburg and Cologne, and have 
substituted a large number of quick-firing guns and pieces uf mean cali+ 
bre for the heavy guns previously in use. t It has been shewn that the 
theories of Major Schumann, General von Sauer and Commandant 
Mougin are by no means universally adopted. General Brialmont 
remarks that “a truth which the new school docs not take into account 
is that the fundamental prin iples of fortification are as invariable as 
those of strategy. ‘The progvess of the armament and of tactics only 
exercise influence according to the manner in which these principles are 
applied.¢ 
The same author in his recently published book “Les Régions for- 
tifiées "|| insists stronyly on the fact that the superiority of the defence 
has inereased with the power of the means of destruction, principally 
owing to the invention of range boards and armoured turrets, in which 
he is a fir: believer, and to the extension of the lines of defence. He 
believes that places with flanked ditches, provided with a sufficient 
number of cupolas and bomb-proof shelters, suitably provisioned and 
defended by good troops, will oppose to the besieyer difficulties and 
even impossibilities such as history has not yet afforded an example of. 
There is, as has already been shewn, a remarkable divergence of opinion 
on all the points above referred to. As regards the employment of 
cupolas the report on the Bucharest experiments states that © against 
the direct frontal fire of high velocity guns the cupola appears to afford 
no increase of protection commensurate with its cost. Against curved 
fire and flank fire the gain of security is considerable. If a horizontal 
shield capable of providing protection ugainst the projectiles of the 
heaviest. siege howitzers could be provided for the pits of disappearing 
guns, this system would seem to be preferable to any Jand service 
cupolas at present devised. The main point of weakness, the opening 
through which the gun is raised and lowered, is perhaps more than 
counterbalanced by the absence of a well defined and always visible 
target.” And again, we read that “o disappearing gun in a well placed 
pit, provided with a horizontal splinter-proof shield, is far better pro- 
tected than in an impenctrable turret."@ General Wiege in a brochure 
recently published, examines the arguments for and against the em- 
ployment of cupolas ina very impartial manner.§ He is of vpinion that 
while their undue use is certainly to be deprecated, their employment 
is necessary— 
1st.—In important posts, completely isolated or separated from the 
principal position of the defence, which are exposed to 
enveloping attacks. 


* © Jahrbiicher fitr die deutsche Armee und Marine.” November 1889. 

t+‘ L’Aveair Militaire,” 17th December 1889, 

t ‘ lutluence du tir plongeant et des obus-turpilles sur la fortification.” 1886. 

L? Avenir Militaire.” 3rd January 1890. 

1‘ Protection of Heavy Guns for Coast Defenve by Captain Clarke, R, B., 
Proceedings Royal Artillery Lostitution,” Vel. 15, page 183. 

§ “ Revue Militaire de ? Etranger,” Vol, 36, page 705, December 1889, 
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2nd.—In parts of a large fortress which it may be necessary to 
defend for some time with a few guns, either because they 
prevent the approach of the lant, or because they 
occupy good positions for commanding the important lines 
of communication, or for taking the enemy’s batteries in 
flank. 

8rd.—For the protection of guns intended for flanking purposes, or 

to act during tho last period of the siege, viz., from the end 
of the artillery combat until the assault of the breach. 

All pieces of ordnance which do not come under either of the above 
headings should, according to General Wiege, have no armour protec- 
tion, as he considers that they take up more room and are more 
expensive than if they had no bomb-proof cover. ani consequently fewer 
of them could be employed upon a single exposed front; while their 
replacement if injured, would be more difficult’ to carry out. He also 
consi-lers it probable that however well organized a place may be, it is 
quite possible that the cupulas might not be placed in the positions 
where they would be most required; which would be a serious defect, 
as it would be impossible, ss a rule, to move them. General Wiege is 
a strong advocate of the system of using rails to facilitate the transport 
of heavy guns, which will, he says, give the defence a considerable 
advantage over the attack. ‘his system has also mauy upholders in 
Russia. 

Reference having been made to the Mense forts for the defence of 
Relgium, a short consideration of General Brialmont’s proposals may not 
be out of place, The question as to the probability of an advance being 
made by Germany through Belgium for the purpose of attacking France, 
or vice-y rsd, embraces too large a subject to be discussed in this paper 
at any length; suffice it to say, it has been considered that unless 
Belgium took steps to defend her territory, Gormany might adopt one 
of the several lines of invasion leading through that country upon Paris, 
of which that of the Meuse, the Sambre, and the Oise, is perhaps the 
most feasible. Several German railways converge upon Aix-la-Chapelle, 
but only one line, a double one, actually crosses the Belgian frontier, 
though it branches afterwards in suitable directions for concentrating 
troops on the northern frontier of France. It is unlikely that the 
advantages offered by this line of invasion, separated as it would be by 
Luxemburg and the Fifel: range of mountains from operations taking 
place on the castern frontier of France, would be held to be sufficiently 
tempting to make Germany renounce those which she undoubtedly 
possesses in the powers of mobilization and concentration which are 
afforded by the capabilities of her railway system ; which combined with 
the possession of Metz, would point to the theatre of action being Alsace 
and Lorraine, rather than Belgium ; but operations by the latter route 
are within the bounds of possibility. It also might occur that, as the 
French have lost the points of concentration used by them in 1870, véz., 
Metz and Strasburg; they might be tempted to utilize the stratezic 
advantages which their northern railway system affords; and push 
rapidly through Belgium for the purpose of endeavouring to force the 
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passage of the northern Rhine near Cologne. In either case the 
Belgian army, which amouuts only to about 100,000 men, would have 
been forced, up to the present, to fall back on the fortifications of 
Antwerp, as the rest of the country was practically open. In 1887, 
however, 8,000,000 francs,* were laid aside for the purpose of improv- 
ing the forts of the Meuse. At Liége, 6 large and 6 small forts were 
ordered to be constructed, at Namur the cita:lel was retained, but the 
new fortifications comprise 5 large and 4 small forts, which are to be 
supplemented by redoubts when the time for action arrives. At Huy 
an old fort will be improved. The ¢éte-de-pont of Liége will cover 10 
bridges over the Meuse, will command two others, and also ten rail ways. 
That of Namur will cover three bridges over the Meuse, and command 
two others, and six lines of railway. The post of Huy will command 
two lines of railway and cover two bridges, The remaining bridges 
will be mined. The garrison of each large fort will comprise one com- 
piny of infantry and one battery of artillery, 450 men in all. The 
armament will be nine cupolas, some with two guns of 15  centimétres, 
the others with a howitzer and a quick-firing gin. The ditches will 
have revetted counterscarps ; some of the forts will have their counter- 
searps cut out of the rock, the ditches being flanked by quick-firing 
Nordenfeldt guns, which can fire 3C rounds a minute: each round con- 
taining 153 bullets, or 4,590 rounds a minute. Each small fort will be 
garrisoned by 200 men, and its armament will consist of 5 cupolas, 
organized similarly to those of the large forts. There will be an interval 
of 4 ki/ométres between the forts, which will be at a distance of 7 
kilométres from the towns. Entrenched camps are not intended, only 
tétes-de-ponts, which will give more liberty to the field armies by 
ensuring the command of the passages of the Meuse: and as rapidity of 
action would form a main element of success, it is now more than ever 
probable that Belgian territory will for that reason, if for no other, be 
held to be neutral, in case of war breaking out between her powerful 
neighbours, 

The French “forts d’arret” on the eastern frontier, constructed accord- 
ing to General Riviere’s system of defence, have a polygonal trace with 
bastioned gorge, a parapet eight métres thick, and six to seven métres 
high, with a ditch which is usually dry, a little more than 10 métres 
wide, and the same in depth. A covered way five metres thick and 
about two métres high, provided with “places d’ armes” and traverses, 
covers the escarp, which is either scarped out of the rock or isin the 
form of a detached wall, from indirect fire. Caponniers at the salients, 
with two guns on each flank, combined with counterscarp galleries, 
defend the ditch. The forts are armed with ten to twenty 15°5 ceuti- 
métre (=6'l inch) and 21 centimetre (=8°3 inch) guns, protected by 
traverses, or mounted in armoured casemates and cupolas. In the larger 
forts, a cavalier gives a second tier of fire, and most of the forts have 
& revolving tarret, for one or more guns, at the most exposed sal- 
ient. The armament for close fighting, is composed exclusively of 


* ‘Revue Militaire de l’ Etranger.” Nos, 688 and 690. 
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12 centimetre (= 4° 7 inch) guns. The garrison consists of, from two to 
four companics on a war footing. The forts are well adapted to the conti- 
guration of the terrain, and wherever there are folds of ground which 
cannot be commanded from the ramparts, special batteries are estab- 
lished for the purpose, sometimes at a considerable distance from the 
main works, Near the greater number of the forts, and within easy 
range of infantry fire, are artillery emplacements (“batteries annexes’), 
which are ready for the reception of a large number of guns. The com- 
munications to the interior of the works, as well as the roads leading 
into the country, are well protected ; and the several forts are counccted 
by roads and railways.* It is contemplated to replace some of these 
forts by those of the type invented by Commandant Mougin, of which 
a full description has been given. In the new forts near Paris there are 
Moncrieff emplacements at the corners, the remainder of the guns are in 
eavaliers and are thus hidden from view. The front parapets are reserved 
for musketry fire. General Brialmont’s proposals for the fortification 
of the entrenched camp at Bucharest were that the main defence was to 
consist of 18 large forts, at about 4,000 metres interval, supplemented 
by intermediate batteries. The forts were to have earth scarps and a 
detached wall flanked by couutersearp galleries, with three embrasures, 
two firing in front and one behind the wall. The counterscarps were to 
have arched counterforts. The detached wall was to be protected from 
projectiles grazing the crest of the glacis with a descent of 1 in 3. On 
the flanks it was considered that the wall would be sutticiently protected 
if it could not be hit at an angle exceeding 45 degrees. In front there 
would be a second glacis, covering wire cutanglements and other obsta- 
eles, and on the flanks, wing batteries and ritle trenches would be provi- 
ded. The parapets were to be constructed of sand with a layer of 
veyetadle mould on the top, the exterior slope being about #. An 
interior réduit would contain three turrets or cupolas and a battery. for 
four howitzers. The latter were to have central pivots and hydranlic 
buffers. Between each adjacent pair there would be a hollow traverse 
capable of containing the howitzer, and at the back of the chamber there 
would be a small ammunition store.t It may here be mentioned that the 
frontier fortresses of France, Germany, Russian Poland and Galicia, are 
plentifully supplied with cupolas, most of which are on the Griisom 
system. 


Rupidly executed attacks on fortresses (attaques brusqueécs). 


The assault, after previons siege operations$ has always been 
regarded as one of the means of reducing a fortress ; and it has hitherto 
heen looked upon as the principal method whereby the duration of a 
siege may be shortened, but the tendency of the present day in 
favour of bringing all operations of war to an end with as little delay as 
possible, has brought into prominence the idea of substituting for former 


* +¢La prochaine guerre, franco-allemande,” by Lieut.-Colonel Koettschau, 
page 284—287. 

+ Report on the experiments at Bucharest,” by Major O'Callaghan, R. A., 
and Captain Clarke, R. bh. 

t “ Kevue Militaire de I’ Etranger.” Vol. 35, page 596, 1889. 
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methods, the rapidly executed or sudden attack: and doubtless the 
idea of being able to seize a fortress provided with detached forts, with- 
out having to unite and place in position a large number of heavy siege 
guns, or to render a large force comparatively uscless for a long time, 
while slow and tedious operations are being carried out, is decidedly 
attractive from many points of view: and it has found many advocates 
in Germany, of whom the best known is perhaps Gencral von Sauer, 
who is a firm believer in the theory that a fortress is capable of making 
but a feeble resistance, if opposed to an adversary who knows how best 
to utilize the forces at his disposal, and the powerful means of destruc- 
tion which modern artillery supplies. According to these writers, every- 
thing is in favour of making full use of rapidly executed attacks, which 
should lead to the fall of the place with less delay, and perhaps with 
more certainty, than the methods formerly in vogue.* General von 
Sauer is of opinion that detached forts, established at considerable dis- 
tances from each other, and from the central fortress, constitute a line 
of defence which is by no means invulnerable ; and that the assailants 
will triumph with ease, if they act rapidly, and with all their forces 
upon the whole extent of the perimeter of the place ; avoiding attacks 
upon particular points, but leaving the defenders no rest until they have 
carried the enceinte of the town itself. Once commenced, the witack 
should be carried through without intermission. The assailants will 
not attempt to seize any “ points d’ appui,” but will content themselves 
with reducing them to silence ; after which, they will throw themselves 
upon the intervals, where the defenders, still occupicd with their orga- 
nization, and surprised by such a sudden irruption, would probably otter 
but a feeble resistance, which could be easily overcome. It is admitted 
on all sides, that with new arms, new tactics have become necessary ; 
and there is no apparent reason why this rule should not hold good in 
fortress warfare, in which the attack now possesses great advantages in 
the efficiency of plunging fire, and the mobility of siege guns. If it is 
possible to harass the defenders, in every direction by means of field 
artillery, combined with a certain number of easily transportable siege 
guns, the besiegers will no longer be compelled to fight on a limited 
space, where the adversary will not fail to accumulate all his powers of 
resistance ; but they will be free to select their points of attack, and to 
multiply them to as great an extent as they think fit. ‘This extension 
will divide the defenders’ forces, who being thus compelled to confront 
their opponents on every side at the same time, will, it is believed, soon 
snecumb under the unequal struggle. This result }-i- obtained, full 
advantage should be taken of it by pursuing the attack without inter- 
mission, so as not to allow the enemy time to organize his forces, the 
possibility of which is one of the chief drawbacks to the regular siege.t 
General von Sauer is convinced that these rapidly executed attacks will 
suffice for the reduction of the greater number of fortresses ; and he 
only admits as exceptions, those whose organization is in conformity 


* “ Ueber den Abgekurz:en Angriff geyen feste Plitze, und seine Abwehr.” 


Berlin, 1889. 
+ ‘* Ueber Angriff und Verthirdigung fester Plitze,” 
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with his own ideas of having the advanced perimeter protected by lines 
of turrets. With all other dispositions, the vulnerable parts are the 
intervals which separate the “ puints d’ appui,” and if they can be over- 
powered from a distance by the guns which the assailant would have at 
his disposal, it would follow, that besides the garrison .of the central 
fortress itself, only the batterics, and the works which would have been 
rapidly executed at the outbreak of hostilities, would remain to be 
reckoned with, and it could hardly be expected that they could have 
been thrown up on all the points which would be exposed to attacks of 
this sort ; and under such circumstances, the troops of the defending 
force will certainly be insutticvient to oppose an adversary, superior in 
numbers, and flushed with success. It must be remarked, however, 
that an enterprize of this nature demands a large number of troops, and 
a numerous, if not powerful artillery. Besides, in order to enable the 
attacks in several directions to be carried out simultaneously, it would 
be necessary that the investment should be complete, and that all the 
guns and ammunition should be well up tothe front ; but these convoys 
would often have long détours to make, and good and practicable roads 
might not always be: available. ‘In sieges of large fortresses, the as- 
sailant never knows beforehand what amount of resistance the enemy is 
capable of making. Steps must invariably be taken to maintain the 
supply of ammunition to such an extent that the fire should not only 
never be interrupted, but should even increase in power. Any such 
interruption, even if it were only for a single day, would be of advant- 
age to the defender, who would certainly find means of repairing the 
damage caused by the bombardment, of mounting fresh guns, of des- 
troying his opponents’ artillery, and of re-occupying with his infantry 
the outer positions which he had been forced to abandon. The assailant 
would then have to re-commence his operations afresh.”* The ultimate 
suecess of the rapidly executed attack is only possible after the artillery 
of the defence has been overpowered, but General Brialmont contends 
that “ General von Sauer has too high an opinion of the power of the 
batteries of theattack, and that he believes too much in the inferiority 
of those of the defence.”| When this favourable hypothesis is not rea- 
lized, the attack on the intervals will be difficult to carry out. There 
will always be some guns which, in spite of all efforts, will not be 
reduced to silence, ant it is therefore probable that the assailant will 
often find himsclt in a very critical position, and may be exposed even 
to a complete defeat. Major Clarke, referring to the writers who advo- 
eate the attack being carried out by the means now under consideration, 
says, ‘there is nothing i in military history to bear out the views of this 
school: and modern experience is entirely against them, Only one such 
attempt was made in 1870-71, against the highly indifferent provisional 
works of Belfort, and this failed completely.”{ Major Lo Forte of the 
Italian Engineers, || considers it improbable “that the besieger would 


©“ Tdcea tiber Befestigungen.” K. H. Berlin, 1888. 

+“ Influence du tir plongeant et des obus- torpilles sur la fortification,” 
t ‘Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.” Vol. 17, page 237, 

|| “ Rivis‘a di artiglieria e geniv.” 1838. 
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attempt to force an interval without having first carried the collateral 
forts, and installed himself solidly therein. It would, he says, be an 
act of folly to fight on the sector comprised between two forts and the 
central enceinte, as this ground would be exposed in every way, not 
only to their tire, but also to that of the other works which would have 
heen organized to form an intermediate line of defence. General von 
Sauer lays great stress upon a careful reconnaissance being made of the 
fortress before the attack is attempted, which, while affording informa- 
tion of the dispositions of the enemy, should allow nothing to transpire 
of the intentions of the assailant. It is also most important that 
the besieger should obtain full information as to the number and state 
of the ronds in the vicinity, especially of those leading to positions, unseen 
by the defenders, from whence the artillery of the latter can be counter- 
battered, and to ground, favourable to the establishment at about 2,000 
métres fron the detached works, of howitzer batteries, whose powerful 
action will render possible the attack on the first line of defence. As much 
information as possible, should also be obtained respecting the works and 
observatories constructed by the defenders, and the number and nature of 
their guns, for which purpose, as well as to prevent the enemy from find- 
ing out in what manner, and from what directions the attack will be car- 
ried ont, numerous demonstrations should be made, which will keep the 
defenders in a state of indecision. Duviny the reconnaissance, the com- 
munications of the fortress with the exterior will be cut, and the several 
columns will effect their junction, still keeping ont of view of the defen- 
ders ; whilst a number of small artillery and engineer parks will be 
established instead of the ordinary two large parks, which would now 
only be constituted in cases where it is considered necessary to deceive 
the enemy, and to make him believe that the attack is to be carried out 
in one or two particular directions. These preparations concluded, the 
assailant should gain byaconcentric march the positions where the batteries 
will be established which are to prepare the way for the attack on the 
intervals. It will be necessary to advance and debouch almost simultan- 
eously on all sides, orat least on those which peculiar circumstances 
do not render unapproachable ; and the attacks should be followed up 
without any delay notil the assailant has gained possession of the ground 
in front of the detached works, so as to enable him to establish at 
about 2.000 métres distance from them the movable batteries which are 
intended to bombard the first line of defence. The advance to this 
position may be executed during the night, but it is essential that the 
batteries should be constructed in sutlicient time to enable the guns to 
open fire at day-break on the following morning. The first phase of the 
attack may now be said to be concluded, as it would not be possible to 
impose any further task on the troops without first allowing them to 
rest. General von Sauer considers that every attempt made by the garri- 
son to advance beyond their line of defence will be favourable to the 
assailant, who will endenvour to draw the defender as far away as 
possible, so that he may be able to fight and crush him upon ground 
which has not been prepared beforehand for defence ; but he will at the 
same time take care not to allow his troops to be drawn under the fire 
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of the fortress prematurely, and so expose them to useless loss. General 
von Sauer takes as an example, a fortress having a perimeter of 60 
kilométres, which he proposes to attack with two army corps. Out of 
these 60 kilometres, 12 may be looked upon as unapproachable, in which 
case cight attacking columns might be easily formed, each consisting of 
a brigade of infantry with the necessary reserves, The attacking troops 
would thus be in the proportion of one rifle to every running metre of 
the lino of defence, not including reserves, so that a brigade would cover 
6 kilometres exactly. As the two army corps (German) could dispose 
of 32 to 36 batteries, each of 6 guns, each attacking column would have 
4 or 5 batteries; and if a regiment (two battalions) of foot artillery were 
added for each corps, each column would have a half battalion, with 12 
movable siege guns; and if this were not considered sufficient, a whole 
battalion of foot artillery, with 24 siege guns might be apportioned to 
each column, which would entail 5 movable parks, each of 40 guns.* 
There is nothing definite in the figures referred to, which are only given 
in order that an approximate idea might be formed of the force required, 
which would be either more or less according to circumstances. It is 
doubtful whether the numerical superiority of the assailant would be 
sufficient to produce the expected result, or if the ground which separates 
the positions occupied by the defender’s outposts from those taken up 
by the batteries destined to fire agaiust the line of works, will be aban- 
doned by the defence as soon as the assailants show themselves. The 
author of “Ideen tiber Befestigungen” contends that the defender 
will endeavour to dispute, as far as possible, the assailant’s advance ; and 
that the operations of a siege will always be preceded by combats, 
fought at sume distance from the fortress, in which the advantage is, 
from the commencement, on the side of the defender, who is better able 
to concentrate his actillery, which should be able to hold that of the 
assailant in check, at any rate for some time ; and this will enable the 
defender to organize and make his dispositions, with a view to the 
expected artillery fight. He will therefore, only evacuate the ground 
bit by bit; and although he will not be able to resist indefinitely, all 
his efforts will tend to delay, as far as possible, the opening of fire by 
the hostile batteries ; and this circumstance is certain to influence con- 
siderably the progress of the operations. It is recognized by General ven 
Sauer that unless the attack has succeeded in gaining a superiority of 
fire, especially of artillery, so as to be able seriously to shake the morale 
of the enemy, considerable losses are certain to be incurred by the 
assailants in making the attack ; to oppose which the defender will have 
at his disposal, the artillery of the forts and of the intermediate works, 
as well as that of the improvised emplacements which will have been 
constructed during the period of mobilization of the place, in the inter- 
vals between the permanent works. There will also be the heavy guns 
of the annexed batteries, “anschluss batterien”, which are situated 


* A British army corps would dispose of 14 batteries, each of 6 guns. Ifa 
cavalry division were also present{two additional horse artillery batteries would 
be available. Similarly, a German infantry brigade consists of at least 6 battal- 
ions, while a British brigade would have but four. 
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outside the ditch, as well as other arrangements which may have been 
prepared by the defenders, Each permanent work will contain from six 
to eight guns, and each annexed battery from eight to ten pieces of 
ordnance, a certain number of which will be howitzers. In reality, each 
interval will be only defended by two half works and by two annexed 
batteries ; the intermediate work, when it exists, will be provided with six 
light guns, of which two, or at most four, can act against the assailant, 
making a total of 28 to 32 pieces of ordnance, to which must be added 
upon each front, a supplementary battery of six guns, to which the 
assailant will oppose the 24 to 30 field guns of the attacking brigade, and 
the 12 to 24 siege guns which will be attached to it. Under such condi- 
tions General von Sauer considers that it would be easy for the assailant 
to obtain the necessary superiority of artillery fire. ‘The number of guns 
would not, according to his views, be the only element in favour of the 
besieger, as he can, by a judicious employment of his artillery, triumph 
over his adversary when the latter is not sheltered by armour. The 
hest means of obtaining this result is by making use of plunging fire, 
which, however, certainly cannot be counted upon to effect any consi- 
derable amount of damage at a range beyond 2,000 métres upon such 
small objects as the batteries ; but it is probable that, either by a night 
march, or by making use of the accidents of the ground, an advance may 
be accomplished to within a suitable distance, in which caso General von 
Sauer is of opinion that the destruction of the enemy’s artillery will be very 
soon effected. Should circumstances not be fuvourable, the attacking 
artillery will make use of long range shrapnel fire, so as to render it 
difficult, if not impossible to serve the batteries of the defence ; and will 
thus prevent them fromseriously opposing the approach of the attacking 
troops. The distant fight of artillery will, as is generally admitted, 
terminate disadvantageonsly to the defender, but as several military 
writers have observed, this result may not be obtained with the desired 
rapidity. If the artillery of the fortress is, in somo parts of the field 
inferior in numbers, it will, on the other hand, possess the advantage 
of knowing the ground ; and its dispositions, in case of attack, will have 
been made beforchand ; it will also have at its disposal better means 
of observation than the adversary,* whilst as regards its fire, it will be 
generally considered that General Brialmont is in the right when he 
says that “it is impossible to admit, with General von Sauer, that the 
light pieces of the attack can fire shrapnel with effect against the works 
without having anything to fear from the heavy guns which constitute 
the armament of the defence.”t Everything tends to show that the 
Superiority of fire will not always be attnined by the assailant at the 
commencement of the fight, but it is beyond doubt that, sooner or later, 
he will Acquire it, and as soon as that result is obtained, the attacking 
troops will be enabled to advance towards the emplacements, where 
they will establish the howitzer batteries which are intended to render 
Untenable the installations of the defence in the line of detached works 
°r ln its vicinity, ‘The infantry of the attack will advance upon the 
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intervals which separate the detached forts, rather than upon the works 
themselves, which would be more capable of offering a stubborn resist- 
ance. (The possibility of this has been disputed, as we have before seen.) 
The advance will be carried out under cover of the artillery, full advan- 
tage being taken of the accidents of ground, and of information obtained 
by means of reconnaissances. The attacking infantry must always be 
numerically superior to that of the defence. In the foregoing example 
a larzer general reserve than one division could not be counted upon 
for the defence, and the general in command would be at a loss to 
decide how to use it to the best advantage against the eight attacking 
brigades, (General von Saner says that it will be comparatively easy to 
overcome the resistance of the defenders because the intervention of 
the artillery of the fortress is only tu be dreaded whilst the opposing 
forces ure at a distance from each other. Rapidity of action is there- 
fore a condition of success, wherever the contending forces are not 
actually engaged, and in cases where the guns of the defence have not 
been reduced to silence. The forward movement should not, however, 
at this period, be pushed too far, nor should the assault of the line of 
“points d’ appni” be at once carried out, but the assailant should be con- 
tent with establishing himself as strongly as possible on the ground he 
has won. During the night, preparations must be made for the decisive 
action of the morrow, and the enemy must be kept in a continual state 
of alarm by means of troops who are not destined to take part in the 
actual assault. It has been doubted whether the advance could succeed 
if a considerable number of the guns of the defeuce were protected by 
armour,* but General von Sauer is of the contrary opinion, though he 
thinks that in such a case, an advance by night might be advisable. He 
remarks that it is not so easy to fire under armour as behind parapets, and 
that direct fire, which must be emploved against the attacking troops, is 
especially difficult to carry out when within range of shrapnel. The 
fire of guns in turrets is, he says, rarely efficacious beyond a range of 
5,000 métres, so that there could only bea dangerous zone of 2.000 
métres to cross, before the shrapnel fire of the assailants could be 
brought to bear on the defenders, He is further of opinion that 
even if the armoured guns cannot be then put out of action, their 
effect, as well as that of the pieces of or:inance intended for the artillery 
fight, would not be sufficient to stop a well conducted advance, especi- 
ally where the ground is favourable. On the whole, the advance thus 
far, can and should succeed. It will terminate in the conquest of posi- 
tions favourable to the establishment of howitzer batteries, but it is 
necessary to take into account the time necessary for this operation. 
The success of the assailants depends, to a great extent. on their numer- 
ical superiority ¢, and this becomes a serious difficulty when it 
is considered that their troops are widcly spread, and that the positions 
havo been prepared beforehand. In face of an unbroken adversary 
the difficulties will be numerous and serious, and if the defender 


* “* Fortification du temps présent,” and “ Influence du tir plongeant et des 
obus-torpilles sur la fortification.” Brialmont. 
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is not wanting in energy, it appears doubtful if success can be obtained, 
save at the cost of heavy loss. 

The several operations studied up to the present, would have 
been conducted with the view of preparing for the principal act, 
viz. the assault on the line of detached works, the intervals between 
which, being once forced, it is believed that the “points d’appui” would 
amrender without further trouble, or that, at any rate, they would be 
incapable of opposing the further march of the assailant.* During the 
night the attacking troops would have secured some rest; and the 
batteries tor plunging fire would have been constructed so as to be in 
readiness to open fire at davbreak, but General von Sauer is at a loss to 
know upon what object, The defender’s guns would, he says, already 
have sutteved severcly, and could make but little resistance to the plunging 
fire of the attack, Besides, in considering the attack on an interval, the 
only guns which would command the ground over which the advance 
would take place, are those in the flanks of the detached works, and those in 
the intermediate batteries ; and their fire would have to be well directed 
in order to avoid causing injury to their own troops. As the advance pro- 
gresses, the fire from the works, and the annexed batteries will become less 
fortnidable, while the artillery emplacements established near the line 
of defence, will be unable to offer more than a feeble resistance to 
assault. The security of the intervals could, therefore, only be obtained 
by means of strong bodies of infantry. The garrison of the fortress 
under consideration might consist of 60.000 men. But supposing that 
each of the detached works was occupied by a battalion, and each of the 
intermediate batteries by half a battalion, and that, in a line of 60 
Kilometres, there were twelve of each description of work ; that 2,000 
men occupied the central position, and that a brigade was held in 
Teserve ; there would remain at most, exclusive of casualties, 4,000 men 
for the defence of each of the threatened intervals; to which would be 
opposed from 6,000 to 8,000 men, besides reserves. The defender is 
always forced to divide his forces, and this weuld be move than ever 
Necessary when the attack is conducted according to the method now 
under consideration ; so that he would labour under a serious dis- 
advantage. The possession of interior lines is, it is urged, only advan- 
taxeous when but one point is threatencd, and becomes valucless when 
the attack takes place on several sides at once. General von Sauer 
does uot believe that the fortifications will materially increase the power 
of resistance of the defenders’ troops, as the latter will be so exposed on 
the parapets that they will be paralysed or destroyed, before the shelter 
Whind which they have taken refuge has been demolished, In fact, he 
considerst that this demolition is completely useless, and will not 
usually be attempted. It is uo doubt true that the principal cause of 
failure of certain assanlts which were repulsed by rapid musketry fire was 
that the artillery preparation was very insufficient. This was especially 
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the cose at Plevna, where the Turks, seated at the foot of the interior 
slope of their entrenchments, defied the uncurved fire of the Russian 
artillery ; and when the atlacking infantry had approached to within a 
few hundred yards, so that their artillery was compelled to cease firing, 
the defenders arose, and directed a very heavy infantry fire, at a short 
range, upon the assailants. Lieutenant Greene, however, states that in his 
opinion “ the Russians were defeated, not because the position was im- 
pregnable, nor because they had not sufficient troops, but because 
they were ignorant of the enemy’s position, and failed to concentrate 
their efforts upon the decisive points. ”* Contrast the result in this 
case with that of the battle of Aladja Dagh, where the Russian artillery 
being properly served, the Turks became so demoralized by the shrapnel 
fire that they abandoned their trenches on the approach of the Russian 
infantry, having lost between 4,000 and 5,000 men.¢ General von 
Sauer considers it certain that in future, the defenders will not be able 
to remain upon the banquette of a parapet, owing to the effects of curved 
fire, but they will be forced to await the adversary in. their bomb-proof 
shelters from which they can only come out a short time before the 
successful assault takes place.” The application of these principles will 
not, according to the same authority, present any dilhculties. The 
attacking artillery will open fire at daylight with curved fire, upon all 
the works, and upon anything likely to oppose the advance ; and when, 
owing to this bombardment, the gunners and infantry of the defeuce 
have been forced to take shelter, the assailants will advance as far as 
the exterior limit of the zone of infautry fire. At this moment tho 
artillery of the attack must cease its fire, whereupon the garrison will 
re-occupy the parapets, As svon as this is observed, the curved fire is 
re-commenced with the utmost vigour, so as to drive the defenders again 
from the ramparts, This plan, being repeated a few times, would have 
the effect of exhausting the defending troops, who, even when the artil- 
lery fire censes, will not venture again to expose themselves, but will 
remain paralysed by the fear of its renewal, under the shelter of their 
casemates. ‘The assailants will now prepare for the assault by recon- 
noitring the ground over which they must pass, and by destroying the 
accessory defences which have been placed thereon ; the artillery, in the 
meantime, continuing its fire upon the works, 

The ground having been cleared, the columns will advance to with- 
in a distance of about 300 métres of the line of works, when the artillery 
will again cease its fire. Ifthe adversary rushes to the parapets he will 
once more be crushed under the heavicst fire possible, but if he quits 
the banquettes there need be no further renewal of this fire but the 
assault can at once take place. General von Sauer believes that, by the 
use of such simple tactics as those above described, the final success of 
an attack on the line of detached works need not be a matter of doubt 
and even if it fuiled, the danger would not be very great, as the assail- 
auts would only have to rally as quickly as possible, ata distance of 


* “The Russian army and its campaigns in Turkey, 1877-78", by Lieutenant 
Greene, U. S. A. 
+t Ibid, page 396, 
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200 to 300 micres from the position, when the plunging artillery fire 
could be recommenced, He considers that armoured guns, placed 
in the works, would be unabie to delay the operations, as the 
distant field batteries would already have caused some confusion amongst 
them, aud have rendered their aiming a matter of difficulty. Some 
pieces of orduance of medium calibre, would then advance and dis- 
charge projectiles having a high initial velocity. In order to disable 
guns which are protected by armour, particularly good practice is 
necessary ; and to obtain this, an advance must be made during the 
hight, so as to establish the guns within t,00U0 metres of the object ; 
but should this be impossible, the assailant must be content with keep- 
ing up a fire at a longer distance, which, however, will necessitate the 
use of alarger number of projectiles, It might happen, especially in 
the earlier constructed cupolas, that the gas produced by the explosion 
of the shells having bursting charges, would penetrate into the turrets 
and disable the gunners. As the shells which strike the concrete ring 
und the upper part of the glacis plate will probably be numerous, and 
as explosions will cousequently take place in the open space between the 
armour and the glacis plate, it is necessary to prevent the gas from 
penetrating into the outer passage of the cupola, and so endangering the 
lives of the gunners and workmen, It is not impossible,” says General 
Brialmont, “ to guard against this inconvenience, and to prevent by 
special means the introduction of gas, either by the space which sepa- 
rates the cupola from its glacis plate. or by the man-hole.”  Expevi- 
ments with this end in view, were carried out at Malmaison and St. 
Cyr, the results of which were completely successful,* and the experi- 
ence thus gained was turned to acconnt, as we have seenf in the 
Chalons turret of 1838, which was a matter of the greatest importance, 
as, should such an event happen, and a projectile were actually to pene- 
trate intoa turret through the man-hole, the result would undoubtedly be 
the destruction of the garrison as well as of the guns. It would pro- 
hably be but seldom that such an accident could occur, nor would it be 
possible to count with certainty upon being able to place heavy mortars 
in position during the night which precedes the attack. From what has 
been before stated, it appears, that with regard to the phases of the 
attack preparatory to the assault upon the line of works, General von 
Sauer counts upon a too rapid success ; while the result of the assault 
itself is even more doubtful. The assailant will probably be able to 
obtain possession of the ground situated in advance of the line of 
detached works, though doubtless at the cost of heavy loss. But 
during this period it is improbable that the defender would not find 
time to complete, at least upon the most vuluerable points, his prepa- 
rations for defence ; in which case the assailant must have recourse to a 
regular artillery combat in order to reduce the fire of the fortress. Tho 
“points d@’ appui”’ are not intended, in the majority of cases, to take part 
in the artillery fight; and every precaution will certainly have been 
taken, to enable them to play their true 7d/e to the greatest advantage. t 


* “*L? Avenir Militaire,” 30th July 1889. | + Ante, page 127. 
t ‘ Landesbefestiguug” by Lieut.-Colouel Heyde, Prussian Kugiucers, 
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They may, however, contain some guns which may be unprovided with 
bomb-proof shelter, the service of which will certainly be rendered 
impossible, But it is improbable that the same result will be obtained 
as regards the annexed and intermediate batteries, and the other em- 
placements thrown up by the defenders, which they will probably be 
able to utilize to the best advantage; nor is it likely that the attack 
will be able to triumph, with only field artillery and light siege guns, 
in afew hours, over all the resources of the defence. The numerical 
superiority of the attack, if it exists at all, will certainly be very slight, 
until the arrival of the supplementary parts of the siege parks. But if, 
from any cause, delay is necessitated, the attack loses its special 
:nature, and it can then only be regarded as one of the processes intend- 
ed to shorten the duration of the siege. The “points d’ appui” which 
occupy the important points of the line of defence, and which are in- 
tended to protect the intervals by means of flanking fire, would also 
have to be very badly organized to be rendered powerless in such a short 
time. The intervals are doubtless the weak points of the exterior girdle 
of defence, but not to the extent indicated by General von Saner. Major 
Clarke is of opinion that attacks on intervals will never succeed. <‘ No 
army has ever yet penetrated between the intervals of a line of properly 
defended forts, or ever will.”* The numerical inferiority of the defence 
is also more apparent than real, as in the calculations of the numbers 
of the defenders available to guard each of the fronts, the garrisons of 
the various works, which are very considerable, are not included. It is 
true that they are supposed to be completely paralysed by the bombard- 
ment to which they have been subjected by the attacking batteries, 
either in their first or second position ; and it is also taken for granted 
that these batteries will easily obtain the supremacy, not only over all 
the artillery in the w but also over those which may be placed 
outside, but by supposing all these conditions realized, it appears that 
the attack is placed in too favourable a condition. It is also doubtful 
whether the assailant can content himself with forcing the intervals, or 
whether he will not be obliged to carry one or more of the detached 
works, Nor can it be supposed that he can pass over the accessory 
defences without meeting with a determined, and often insurmountable 
resistance, from the infantry and artillery, and above all, from the 
quick-firng guns of the defender; whilst in case of check, it will not 
be an easy matter for him to rally, at a short distance from the works, 
and remain exposed, apparently to no danger, until the attacking guns 
shall have regained the superiority of fire. The success of the assailant 
will be still more a matter of doubt in cases where the fight takes place 
upon ground which has been prepared beforehand. If his attempts 
are repulsed a few times, he will have no other resource than to estab- 
lish himself on the ground he has won ; and, whilst limiting his attacks, 
endeavour to advance from one position to another, until the assault 
may again bo rendered possible, in which case, the fortress will profit 
by the time thus gained, and will delay the besieger as much as possible. 


* “Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.” Vol. 17, page 233, August 1889. 
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It is evident that even under the most favourable circumstances it can 
seldom happen that the approach to the fortress and the assault on the 
line of detached works can be carried out in the space of only two days. 
But when this live has been forced, it may still be necessary to capture 
the central fortress in order to arrive at a decisive result. Promptitude 
in carrying out all the details of the attack, being one of the conditions 
upon which its success depends it will be necessary to pursue 
the defender as rapidly as possible* to within a short distance of the 
enceinte, so that the guns mounted thercon, will not be able to fire for 
fear of hitting their own troops; while the intervention of those of the 
detached forts that may still be in a position to take part in the action, 
need not be greatly dreaded. The beaten enemy should not be allowed 
tine to recover himself sufficiently to enable him to retake the 
offensive, nor should. he be allowed to fall back upon tho fortress, 
without being very closely followed up, asin that case the defending 
guns would be unmasked, and would pour a terrific fire upon the 
assailant and force him to retire to a position where he could 
wait, without being too much exposed, until his own guns could 
regain a suthcient superiority to enable him again to advance. In 
this case the former success would be greatly compromised. Inter- 
mediate lines of defence would facilitate the retreat of the garrison, and 
would considerably delay the fall of the place. Should it not be possi- 
ble to follow up the success gained, with the required impetuosity, the 
attack of the central position will be conducted similarly to that on the 
line of detached works. General von Sauer believes that it will always 
be possible to occupy some of the “points d’ appui,” cither on account of 
the bombardment having deprived them of further means of resistance, 
or of the forcing of the adjacent lines having rendered them untenable, 
in which case the assailant could establish himself in the captured posi- 
tion, and proceed to make his dispositions in view of the final action, 
During the second night of the attack attempts must be made, by means 
of heavy shrapnel fire, to break the murale of the defender, and to render. 
dificult the service of his guns ; at the same time, all the available pieces 
of ordnance should be advanced, so as to be ina position to bombard 
the town and fortress at day-break, when they should soon be able to 
overpower the defender’s artillery. If the fortress wishes to avoid tho 
Recessity of an immediate surrender, an offensive return will, at this 
period, be executed by the reserves; but as the attack will have been 
conlucted on several sides, it is probable that this attempt may be un- 
Successful, especially as the defenders would be inferior in numbers, and 
demoralized by the loss of their outer line, whilst the assailants would 
put forth all their efforts in order to obtain a decisive victory. According 
to General von Sauer, the capture of the line of detached works would 
produce such an effect upon the defence that the assailant would be able 
in the majority of cases, to proceed at once to the attack of the central 
Position, and capture it, without having to pass through the later phases 


*“Revue Militaire de I" Etranger.” Vol. 35, page 610, 1889. 
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of the fight.* It will be seen that, according to General von Sauer’s idens, 
three days after the attacking troops have arrived within the immediate 
vicinity of the fortress, the place will have fallen into their hands. But, 
in considering the possibility of this event, care should be taken not to 
concede advantages to the attack which are denied to the defence. It 
is certain that if shrapnel and plunging fire produce the results expected 
of them, if the defender’s artillery is destroyed, and his infantry com- 
pelled to seek shelter until the moment that the assailants reach the 
position, or if, by the use of shells loaded with bursting charges, the 
flanking defences can be destroyed, then the asssult may be possible, 
and even easy of accomplishment. But it is improbable that these 
things will happen if the works are well constructed, the artillery pro- 
perly placed, having a certain number of pieces of ordnance protected 
by cupolas, and with a brave and well commanded garrison. On the 
contrary, it is evident that if the artillery of the fortress is not destroy- 
ed at the very commencement of the proceedings, and if quick-firing 
guns form part of the means of the defence of the position, the attack- 
ing troops will be in great danger before they even reach the line of 
- defence,t while if the defenders’ communications are properly organized 
the further operations of the assailants will be attended with great ditti- 
culties. The capture of Ardahan may be taken as a partial illustration 
in support of General von Sauer’s theories. ‘ The Russian siege artil- 
leryt bombarded the place for two days, with such effect on the works and 
garrison that an assault was ordered for the evening of the second day, 
though General Loris Melikoff had originally intended to continue the 
bombardment all the next day. The attack was completely successful, 
and by 9 p. a, Ardahan was in Russian hands. Here is a case of a for- 
tified town, surrounded by six casemated forts of strong profile, the 
commanding hills around being also fortified ; yet the action of the siege 
guns so shatters the works and demoralizes the garrison, that an assault 
is fully successful. The Turks lost 3,000 men, of whom 1,000 were made 
prisoners ; that is about half the garrison, The Russians, whose force 
amounted to about 23,000 men, lost only 550 men, on account of the 
demoralization which caused the Turks to abandon some of the works 
without defence. There were 92 guns in the place, the majority of which 
were Krupp 4-inch sicye guns.” All accounts ascribe the result chietiy 
to the action of the Russian artillery. Lieutenant Greene in his history 
of “The Russian army and its campaigns in Turkey in 1877-78” 
says: “the losses of the Turks were occasioned almost wholly by 
the Russian artillery, which seems to have been admirably served.” It 
should, however, be added that the fortress was not well prepared for 
defence, and that this fact was fully known to the Russians, General 
Brialmont, who is an opponent of General von Sauer’s theory, (as he 
considers that its success would be very doubtful, and that it would 


* Belfort may be mentioned as a cas? supp rtiny this portion of General von 
Saner’s theory, as the central fortress succumbed ou the capture of some of itsout- 
lying forts, without making any further struggle. 

+‘* Revue Militaire de ? Etranger.” Vol. 18, page 744, June 1889. 

+‘ Field works,” page 305, Colonel C, B. Brackenbury. 
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eccasion enormous losses,) quotes the attack on Eupatoria in 1855 as a 
case in point, as it was carried out almost entire!y on the principle now 
recommended by the Bavarian General.* ‘“ With his 22 battalions, 24 
squadrons, 4 sotnias, 24 guns of position, and 76 field guns, General 
Kroulew formed three columns which advanced in three echelons. 
The guns which were in advance, were established behind epaulements 
at 500 meétres distance from the place, which was armed with 30 guns 
of large calibre and 4 field guns. After a few hours the defending 
guns having been to a great extent overpowered, the Russian artillery 
advanced to within 300 métres and threw a, hail of shell upon the town. 
Shortly afterwards the left column advanced to the assault under the 
fire of the four field pieces, which had remained intact, and of the de- 
fending infantry, but when it reached the counterscarp it was forced to 
halt and then to retreat, because it was not in a state to cross the 
ditch.” This result, according to General Brialmont, proves that in 
order to have a chance of success, it will not suffice to reduce the defend- 
ing artillery almost to silence. 

When operations are conducted by night, the chances of success 
would be greatly lessened by the employment of the electric light.t 
Whether it will be possible to carry out tho attack of fortresses on the 
system advocated by General von Sauer or not, is at present an open 
question ; but it is impossible to doubt that a thoroughly organized for- 
tress, or even field works constructed on a proper system, cannot now 
be taken by an assault, as formerly conducted, on account of the 
tremendous power afforded to the defence by the use of magazine rifles, 
machine, and quick-tiring guns, which will render the close attack by 
sap impossible to carry out, so that recourse must be had to the slow 
procedure of the regular siege, or to some method similar in principle to 
that which we have now been considering.t Captain Stone, in the 
“Duncan” Prize Essay considers that it will be necessary to establish 
a “2nd advanced artillery position,” armed with quick-firing guns, within 
a few hundred yards of the enemy's works, the “ 1st advauced artillery 


* “ Influence du tir plongeant et des obus-torpilles sur la fortification,” 1886. 

+ Experiments were conducted at Portsmouth, on the night of the 13th May 
1889, with the view of ascertaining if the electric light was sufficiently powerful 
to enable the colours of the uniforms of troops marching to the assault to be dis- 
tinguished, so that tire could be opened upon them. ‘Ihe positions occupied by 
the assailants were clearly lighted up by the electric light at Fort Rowner, and 
the colour of the unifurms was easily distinguished, blue being the least visible. 
‘The clouds of smoke caused by the firing helped to discover the march of the 
assailant ; and it appears indispensable to the success o night attacks that tire 
should be reserved as long as possible. 

t Extract from the report of the Lydd experiments, by Colonel Baylay. ‘‘Range 
300 yards; target, single deep sap, double sap,blinded sap:—even with the less power- 
ful piece (6 pr. Hotchkiss quick-firing gun.) very few rounds sutticed to effectually 
demolish the sap heads; and also, in the case of the single sap, the earlier exe- 
cuted portions of the work. With regard to the blinded sap, the frame capsilis 
being exposed as soon as the sap head was demolished, were soon cut through, 
leading to the fall of the overhead cover. ‘larget, kueeling sap inclined at 30° to 
line of tire : the 6 pr. Hotchiss common shell burst in the sap roller, without dis- 
placing it; the fragments of shell appeared to search the head of the sap 
thoroughly.” 
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position” being abont 1,500 yards distant therefrom, and from 500 to 
10V0 yards in advance of the “2nd artillery position.” The object of 
the “2nd advanced artillery position” would be to flank the lines of 
approach to the breaches, and to keep up a heavy continuons fire on the 
flanks, as well as to search out every defensive position from whichs 
bullet or shell could be fired ; while the howitzers of the ‘“ 1st advanced 
position” would pour in a hail ofshrapnel over the heads of the stormers. 
it seems reasonable to conclude that more might be achieved by 
bringing matters thus rapidly to an issue, than by pursuing the alterna 
tive of sapping and mining right into the work, a process which still 
requives the ultimate assault in order to reap any benefit from it”.* 
Major Savage, R. E., contends against this theory, and on page 320, 
Vol. 17, of the‘ Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution”, he points out the 
danger of the “ 2nd advanced artillery position” being enfiladed by the 
besieged. He adds that quick-fring guns will certainly stop the advance 
of saps in the day time, but they must be dealt with by like weapons ; 
and if the saps cannot advance by night, which is rather unlikely, the 
quick-firer cannot stop mining, ‘These methods, he considers, are more 
likely to succeed than the open assault. It would, of course be a 
matter of the utmost importance to screen the attacking batteries 
efficiently, for which purpose the “ripple” screen (see Fig. 2.), 
invented by Colonel Richardson, R. A., would probably be invaluable, as 
it is practically indestructible.t Major Savage, however, objects to it on 
the score that its construction would entail an enormous amount of labour 
and that it would be useless against high angle fire. All screens and 
batteries shuuld be arranged so as to attract as little attention as possible, 
which can be done by covering all newly thrown up earth with leaves, grass, 
heather, &c., on the side nearest theenemy. A battery whichis made to look 
exactly like the ground on which it is situated, and which is armed with 
guns firing smokeless powder, will probably be found exceedingly difficult 
to hit. In this instance the result of continuous fire will be to heap up 
earth on the slupe of C. Von Tiedmaun mentions the attempt made to 
couceil the siege batteries before Longwy ;{ ‘A peculiar method of 
construction was adopted to obtain more cover, and tu reduce the chances 
of discovery ; and this consisted in making the flanks with gentle slopes 
which could scarcely be discovered at a distance.” Major Savage 
in a lecture recently delivered to the Aldershot Military Society |] stated 
that visible angles and corners are now always rounded off in field forti- 
fications, so as to make the work resemble the surrounding ground as 
much as possible, and some artillery officers who took part in the dis- 
cussion which followed the lecture, dwelt strongly on the necessity of 
this rule being carried out, as when the slightest irregularity is dis- 
cernible an excellent target is produced; whereas when everything is 
rounded off and made uniform, gunners do not know whether they are 


Proceedings Royal Arti!lery Institution ” Vol. 17, page 164, 1889. 

+“ Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.” Vol. 17, page 168, June 1889. 
t“ Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.” Vol. 16, page 546, Decr. 1888. 
| “The application of Fortification to the requirements of the battle tield,” 

by Major Savaze, Instructor of Field Fortification at the School of Miltary 

Engineering. Chatham, 1839, 
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firing right or wrong. In the same discussion it was stated by Major 
(now Lieut -Colonel) Hutton, that “during the manouvres in Switzerland 
in 1837, all defensive positions were masked by small trees and boughs 
being stuck roughly into the ground, the result being, that when viewed 
froma distance, there was nothing on which to fix the eye for the pur- 
pose of taking an aim,” ‘The importance of the above is now recognized 
in our own service. In “Field Artillery Drill,” Vol. II, page 194, of 
1889, we read that “newly turned earth is apt to form a conspicuous 
mark for the enemy’s fire: in order to minimize this defect it is advis- 
able to cover it with branches of trees, sods, or svil of the same colour 
as that near it” The author of this paper had an opportunity about 18 
months ago of seeing some field entrenchments which were thrown up 
for practice in the vicinity of Metz, and which, while ensuring a certain 
amount of cover, varying according to the nature of the ground from 
about 2’ to 4’ or 44’, were so constructed that no indication whatever 
would have been afforded to an enemy of their position, though every 
care had been taken to obtain a clear field of fire for the troops occupying 
them. Any one who has seen the mounds of earth thrown up in front 
of one of our own lines of shelter trenches, and who has grasped even to 
a slight extent the immense power of the plunging fire of the present day, 
would appreciate the advantage ofconcealing the position of field entrench- 
ments as much as possible. It can hardly be doubted that one feature of 
the sieges of first class fortresses or entrenched camps, in the future, will 
be that the defenders, if well commanded, will not submit to a purely 
passive defence ; but by the use of earthworks and the judicious employ- 
ment of guns, they will endeavour to resist the approach of the enemy 
as long as possible. General von Sauer recognizes the fact that the 
“attaque brusquée” of which he is so powerful an advocate, could not 
succeed in all cases ; but it is at least possible that it would present a 
fair chance of success when it is pushed home with vigour, and when a 
fortress hay not been carefully organized, and every precaution taken to 
eusure a successful resistance. In the words of Captain Stone *—‘If a 
fortress is worth besieging at all, itis worth while to make extraordinary 
efturts to bring matters to a successful issue in the shortest possible space 
of time. If it is not worth while to make these efforts, then let us be 
content with placing a corps of observation to watch the place, and leave 
the siege operations alone altogether.” 

It has been endeavoured in the foregoing pages, to compress into a 
comparatively small space a sufficient amount of matter to enable any 
officer who has perused them to be in a position -to study for himself 
works treating of fortress warfare with more knowledge of the subject 
than he might otherwise have possessed; and, while quoting fairly and with- 
out prejudice the arguments used by the advocates of the various systems 
of fortitication, to demonstrate that the subject is no longer confined to 
the abstruse though somewhat narrow principles, which have until lately 

en regarded as the keystone of the art; and which, though studied as 
& matter of necessity by many, could only be thoroughly mastered by 


———— 


* Proceedings Royal Artillery Institution.” Vol. 17, page 164, June 1889. 
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comparatively few; but that. on the other hand, notwithstanding the 
many recent formidable inventions, it is now to a great extent a question 
of good organization and preparedness, combined with common sense, 
and ability to adapt to existing circumstances the general principles of 
war: and that a practical application of these conditions will go farther 
to ensure success than an accurate knowledge of all the calculations and 
dimensions contained in the text books; which has too often been con- 
sidered, at least theoretically and ia examinations, to constitute all that 
is required to enable an officer to conduct the successful defence of a 
fortilied place eutrusted to bis care, 


THE COMPANY AS THE TACTICAL UNIT OF THE 
FUTURE. 


By Lisut -Cononen W. E. Gowan, Commandant 38th Bengal Infantry. 


Towards the beginning of the year 1888 it was my privilege to offer, 
for insertion in the Journal of the Institution, a paper entitled “ A plea 
fur the adoption of the company as the best unit of command in in- 
struction and traming and supervision in quarters,” ‘This paper appear- 
ed in Journal No. 70, published in March 1888, and now I would, with 
the permission of the Council, invite the attention of my brother officers 
serving in India to the intelligent discussion which the much larger 
question is receiving, viz, what is to be the tactical unit of the future? 
In that great store house of naval and military knowledge the Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution, we find the elucidation of this 
subject, as reflected by military minds the most advanced and yet the 
most sedate and the most conservative in England. And thonzh we 
cannot be present in the theatre of the Institution at the discussion of 
subjects which are of such supreme importance as the study of war in 
all its bearings, we can usefully turn to the pages of the above journal, 
and carefully weigh and profit by the opinions of riper intellects than 
our own. ‘Thus, if we turn to a number of the journal of a remarkable 
character, No. 148, we shall see clearly set before us the gradual devel- 
opment of two ideas,—ideus that are surely gaining ground in military 
circles whether at home or abroad, viz., (1) that the company is 
to be the tactical unit of the future, and (II) that the selection of an 
officer for the post of company commander is a matter of the very high- 
est iinportance. ‘I'hese are the principles then which are enunciated in 
the discussion which followed the lecture delivered on the 3rd April last 
by Colonel Lonsdale Hale, the text being “The recent changes in the 
drill of the German army.” 

By the term “company” we are not of course to understand the 
unit which now bears that name, a unit which within the first half hour 
of its coming within the zone of aimed breech-loading fire would have 
certainly melted away to the size of an ordinary section, but a company 
comprising at least 200 rifles. Of the unit so comprised we read that 
“henceforth the company is the only fighting tactical unit, and batta- 
lions, regiments and brigades are regarded on the battle-field merely as 
concentrations and assemblages of the fighting units, the companies, 
whence they may be drawn fur the purposes of the combat.” 

It is clear then if this is to be the future organization of our 
army, that the relations of the captain towards the company under 
his immediate command are those of ever increasing importance and, 
as a prize essuy writer puts it, it behoves “every captain of a 
Company to pay more and more attention to each individual man of 
his company ; on parade, at the musketry range, and in the lecture- 
tow, he must impress upon every man, and urge upon his subalterus 
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and non-commissioned officers, this question of fire discipline.  * 
bG 4 = - It must be presumed that no regiment 
will take the field without having undergone some such system of per- 
sonal and individual instruction as has been indicated above, and there is 
one lending feature which must not be lost sight of, namely, that the 
commander of a battalion cannot be everywhere and do everything, he 
has his own proper sphere of action, and he cannot take the place of 
his majors, captains, and subalterns. It is no good his attempting to 
do so, and such an attempt will only lead to contusiun ; he must be 
content to let each individual onicer carry out his individual part of se 
battle.” * 

“To sum up, fire discipline means sedan of Siac no 

superior ¢ can properly control more than four to eight subordinates. 

* Let every mau have his own task and see that he does 
it in peace, for often in battle it may be left entirely to him to do 
it without any one else to lean upon.’ 

‘*Decentralize authority, educate individuals in peace with the 
greatest care that they may know their duty, and in action let them 
do it.” (Captain ‘I. F. Daniell, R. M. Light Infantry, Prize Essay ou 
“Discipline, its importance to an armed force and the best means of pro- 
moting and maintaining it.”) 

That this reformation can be carried out we know, for one who 


chas well studied the German military system, has placed it on record 


that “they (German regimental officers) thoroughly realize that the in- 
creased demands on the intelligence of the individual soldier have by no 
means lightened their task of training him, every company commander 
realizes too that increased responsibility is thrown on his shoulders, not 
only in learning to train his men up to a higher standard of individual 
excellence, butalso in tie fight itself, aa the company has now practically 
taken the place of the battalion as a tactical unit. The German regi- 
mental officer is accustomed to and welcomes responsibility.” 

“I would point ont what in the German system above all strikes 
an English regimental officer. ‘These points are—(L). The absolute and 
unqualified responsibility of the company commander for the training 
and discipline of his men and also in the fight. ({1). The marvellous 
intelligence brought out by theoretical instruction in the non-com- 
missioned officers and men. (JIT). The individual training, the Zinzelaus- 
bildung, of the recruit. * * In musketry drill, and everything 
else, the recruit is first ofall trained individually and singly. (IV). The 
complete concentration of the training, (that is under the new regul- 
ations,) on the subjects of the fight, on that end for which the soldier 
exists, namely war.”(1) (Lieut. G, F. Ellison). 

To show to what a pitch of perfection the Germans have 
brought the training of their men so as to reach that high stan- 
dard which alone can attach to regimental discipline and give it a 


(1) With the Germans “company training” is not a question of imparting 
superficial knowledge of numerous and highly complex subjects and compressin| 
it into 18 or 24 working days, but a matter of almost hourly yet very gradual 
initiation of the soldier into all the branches of a military education. 


E.G 
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real and solid significance, instead of the mere catch phrases of the hour. 
(“fire discipline” and “fire control”) let us here quote the opinion of 
the Times correspondent who attended the German military man- 
euvres in 1888. After praising the whole German military machine, 
he placed the infantry in the front as, all round, the best portion of 
thearmy. He thought the cavalry workmanlike and serviceable, but 
wanting somewhat in smartness. He, however, called particular atten- 
tion, in the following passage, to the exertions the officers of the in- 
fantry made towards checking any undue waste of ammunition, and in 
euforcing what they call w severe “sire discipline.” He say: “ Even 
when file-firing, the men are only allowed to expend three cartridges, 
aid then look round for further orders. The better to attract the atten- 
tior of their men amid the din of battle, all lieutenants and captains— 
the latter, by the way are mounted—are provided with a whistle. I 
observed too that the officers commanding the skirmishing lines always 
gave the men their aim and range, and they endeavoured to see that 
their orders were strictly obeyed. But in range finding also the men 
are themselves specially instructed.” 

Let us no longer alluw it to be so truly said, as it is now, that “the 
German nation and army approach most nearly, in modern times, 
to the ancient ideal, and the conditions which called both into 
existence are strikingly similar, wz, the pressing necessity for 
individual devotion and self-denial in the great cause of national 
existence.” 

“Tn England the necessity does not appear so pressing : the absence 
of immediate danger and the freedom from foreign aggression causes the 
rations prise to beat slowly, and renders ils interest in military matters 
nmewhat langusl. We cannot attempt to train the nation, in order 
that soldiers possessing the desired military instincts may be forth- 
eoming for its defence. We must, on the contrary, take the peculiar 
eharacteristics of our soldiers as we find them, and instead of trying to 
develop new idiosyncracies, study rather to make the best we can out of 
the material presented to us.” (Captain F. G. Stone, R. A., 3rd Prize 
Essay on “ Discipline : its importance to an armed force and the best 
means of promoting and maintaining it.”) 

Now the recognition by the supreme military authorities in Ger- 
many that ‘the company is to be the tactical unit of the future” has 
led to the “recent changes in the drill of the German army”, and as a 
necessary sequence to the recognition of this great principle the train- 
ing of all German infantry recruits has been placed entirely in the hands 
of the company commanier. ‘That this is so we can sce by the following 
eopious extracts from a valuable translation by Lieutenant G. F. Ellison, 
2nd Battalion L. N. Lancashire Regiment, of « paper on the training of 
the German recruits by a distinguished German officer.(1) 


(1) Die Aushbildung der Rekruten der Infanterie in Wochenzctteln unter 
Beritcksichtigung des nenen Exerzier-Reglements, Sowie der new sten Verord- 
ningen und Vorschtiften aus der Pr: Zum Gebrauch fiir Oftiziere und Unter- 
Otiziere, bearbeitet von Busse, Hauptmann und Kompagnie-chef un Grenadier — 
Regiment Konig Friedrich Wilhelm IL. (Pommerisches) No 2, Zweite Autlage, 
Berlin 1888, Verlag von A. Bath, Pamp. pp. 46, 
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“Vike everything else in the German battalion, the recruits’ train- 
ing is mainly influenced by one great principle, wiz., the personaljrespon- 
sibility of the company commander. The German captain has his raw 
recruits handed over to him in the first week in November, and he has 
to bring them up to a certain standard of efficiency, (and that a high one) 
in rather over twelve weeks, as at the end of that time the commander 
of the three battalions, which form a German regiment, will inspect, in 
a most searching manner, the recruits of each company, and every officer 
knows full well that to a large extent his chances of promotion depend 
upon the way in which his men then acquit themselves. As regards the 
method of training, the captain is practically unfettered by regulations, 
and no one has aright to interfere with what he thinks fit to do, unless 
such action 18s directly contrary to the spirit of existing regulations, or 
manifestly would give but insufficient results. Some officers have their 
own systems of training their men, while, cn the other hand, others 
are glad to borrow ideas from such works as that by Captain von Busse”. 

‘The actual method of working out in practice whatever system of 
training is considered best, is to all intents and purposes universal. The 
normal peace strength of a German company is one captain, two or 
three subalterns, 14 non-commissioned ofticers, 13 lance-corporals, and 
117 or 118 privates. The captain knows that each year, in November, 
he will receive some forty-eight recruits, for whose training he will be 
responsible. As soon, therefore, as the autumn manoouvres are over in 
September, he sets to work to get his training staff in readiness, He 
tells off one of his subalterns as the officer who will be in charge of the 
recruits. After the arrival of the recruits this officer's sole duty will 
be to superiutend their training and instruction and to see that every- 
thing ts carried out in accordance with the captain's wishes. 'I'o assist 
him in his work he will have a staff of four non-commissioned officers (1) 
and eight lance-corporals, with the addition of one non-commissioned 
officer, and perhaps one lance-corporal as assistant, eho will pay especial 
attention to musketry. On the recruits joining the company they are at 
once told off into four korporal schaften or squads, each of twelve men, 
under a non-commissicned officer, with two Jance-corporals to assist him 
not only in the training but also in maintaining discipline in the squad, 
which, ae fur as possible, is kept together in one barrackroom. Of the two 
lance-corporals, one should be a good gymnast, as he will be specially told 
off to instruct the reciuits in gymnastic exercises. (2) During the next 
three months then the entire attention of this training staff will be 


(1) ‘‘ Non-commissioned officers in the German army are almost without ex- 
ception men with lear than twelve years’ service, ax after that time they have a claim 
on some post under Government, of which the great majority avail themselves. 
German regimental officers state that want of experience on the part of their non- 
commissioned officers increases the difficulty of training their men to an cnormuus 
extent.” 

(2) “It is very seldom the case that a German battalion has a regular gymna- 
sium at its disposal. In one corner of the drill ground are erected a few simple 
gymnastic appliances, e. g., horizontal bars and beams, ropes, ladders, &c. Means 
are alao given for practising applied gymnastics, e. y., a hoarding ten or twelve feet 
high for excatading, a broad ditch, which has to be crosse lin heavy marching order , 


@ shallow ditch about twelve feet wide fur broud jumping, &e., &e.” 
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devoted to training the recruits on lines similar to those proposed by 
Captain von Busse in his ‘ weekly tables’.” 

‘i bd * “There is, however, one matter peculiar to the Ger- 
man army, which is considered of such importance in the training of 
recruits that it can hardly be passed over in silence. Z'his is the ‘ Kin- 
zelausbildung’ or training of individuals, The German Drill Book pub- 
‘lished in September last, in its first section lays down. ¢ The foundation 
of the soldier's entire training * * * is the careful and strict 
instruction of the individual. Only by the most thorough instruction of the 
individual can the required combined action of numbers be attained. The 
faulty and incomplete instruction of a recruit, as w rule, affects him pre- 
judicially during his entire service in the performance of his duties, 
Faults, which wre allowed to creep in during the initial stages of the instruc- 
tion ave varely completely eradicated, It is likewise impossibie to remedy 
defective training of the dviividual by combined practices. In Captain 
von Busse’s book the reader will see what this training of the individual 
means, viz., that no work is performed by the squad asa whole, either in 
marching, physical training, the manual exercise, position drill, de, or 
indeed, inany part of the vecruit’s course, before each individual has attain- 
eda certain standard of proficiency in that particular subject. To this 
system of individual insiructi.n must be attributed that ana‘formity of 
training and military education in the German army, which is one of its 
most striking points, Any one who has ever seen German recruits at 
work will know well what the individual raining is in practice.” * * 

“ Another rather vague term (in Captain von Busse’s book) which 
tmplies a great deal is the ‘independent use of the rifle’, so often referred 
to. This is equivalent to the ‘Gefechtmiissiges Einzelschiessen’ or the 
use of his rifle by the soldier when acting entirely on his own responsibility 
in the fight, all control of the firing by his superiors having become impos- 
shle, In order to create in the men the requisite self-reliance, when 
thus firing uncontrolled, and to prevent them wasting their ammunition 
under such circumstances, in other words, to get @ proper fire discipline, 
the Germans consider that «very advanced knowledge of the theory of 
nusketry is essential for each individual soldier, As evidence of what 
this knowledge is, the present writer can adduce his own experience, he 
having on one occasion been present when a squad of young German 
soldiers was being asked most intricate but practical questions on the 
trajectory of their rifle, the men giving their answers with a readiness 
which was indeed marvellous. The German infantry reernit spends 
about five hours each day in practical work, either on the drill ground or 
in the neighbouring country, vz., three heurs in the morning and two hours 
in the afternoon, a break of about two hours, from midday to 2 P.M. 
being allowed. Besides this he has one hour's theoretical instruction 
daily, given either by the officer or the non-commissioned officer of the 
squad, with a lesson in cleaning and mending his kit, &e., in the evening.” 

* * * * * 


“ After the inspection his training and instruction is continued 
without intermission in the ‘zug’ (1) or company, ke. He has, however, 


(1) “A zug is the 3rd part of a company. ‘The zug is divided into sections 
each of from 4 to 6 files.” ‘Tr, 


! 
. 
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then ceased to be a recruit, for the Germans hope that in consequence of the 
great simplification of their drill, &e., due to the new drill regulations, 
they will now be able to convert, in the course of twelve weeks, rao 
material (which, under a system of universal conscription, is, and must 
necessarily be, inferior to that of a voluntarily enlisted army) into soldiers 
Sit, if need be, to at once take their place on service in the ranks of one of 
‘the most highly trained armies which the world has ever seen. 2 

“Tn the 2nd edition of the ‘Training of recruits in the infantry in 
weekly tables, with reference to the new drill book, as well as the 
most recent orders and regulations, for the use of officers and nun-com- 
missioned officers, worked out from practical experience by von Busse, 
Captain and Company Commander’, we come across the following 
striking passages.” 

“'The new infantry drill bock has appeared nnd been taken into 
use. Much that was old is gone, and has given place to new measures 
adapted to the increased demands of the present day. Besides com- 
pletely maintaining the discipline hitherto in force, so runs an army 
order of September 1888, the drill book is intended to give wider scope 
in training for the exigencies of the fight. For this reason, it is perhaps 
necessary that the training of the young soldier should be in character 
essentially different to that of the past, it will become considerably more 
concentrated on the actual objects of the fight, on that end for which the 
soldier exists, namely war, the individuality of each single soldier will 
take its place more prominently in the foreground. The task of those 
to whom the training is entrusted increases, however, tn proportion as more 
is expected of the individual soldier. They have to work on a material dif- 
fering in tts quality to no considerable extent from that of former days, 
when what was expected of it was substantially less.” 

“Phe new infantry drill book, taken in conjunction with the other 
recent regulations, demands, in a still higher degree than hitherto, not 
only increased and well regulated energy on the part of the training staf, 
but also a most thorough control of the system of training, as it pro- 
gresses, on the part of the immediate superiors. A proper distribution 
of time and daily tasks is accordingly one of the foremost problems for 
those on whom the responsibility fallg and the chief factor in the attain- 
ment of the object in view.” 

“T have been induced (says Captain von Busse) to publish a new 
edition of these weekly tables of work, partly owing to the above men- 
tioned circumstance as well as to the consideration that it cannot be other- 
wise than advantageous for the training staff to have at its disposal a defi- 
nite plan on which the young officer and non-commissioned officer can 
confidently continue to work, without having to make experiments for 
themselves, (experiments which are douvtful and not always accompanied 
by success,) and partly, too, in consequence of the favourable reception 
which my work met with last year.” 

“], therefore, hand over to my brother officers these weekly tables, 
at the same time pointing out that they by no means aim at under- 
mining the individual independence of those who alone are responsible for 
the recruits’ training, but that they are only intended to point out one of 
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the many roads which lead to success, I am quite ready to admit that 
there may be other ways quite as good as the one which 1 have proposed.” 
(Signed) vor Busse, 
“Amongst the most practical of the entries in Captain von Busse’s 
tables we would point to the following. 
During the first tour days after the recruit joins his company. 
Ist da * * * 


* * * 


2nd day (morning). 
* * * * 
Articles of war to be read to the men, and explained by the 
company commander. Forms to be observed in taking the oath, 
* * * * 


(Afternoon). 
* * * * 
Colour-sergeant makes a list showing recruit’s antecedents, and his 
civil status. 
Requirements for cleaning kit laid down. 
One hour’s instruction by the non-commissioned cfficers in the 
first principles of order and tidiness in barracks. 
3rd day (morning).—Fitting clothing continued if rot completed, 
issue uf second pair of boots ad necessaries not yet served out.” 
* * * 


WEEKLY TABLES OF TRAINING AND INSTRUCTION. 
First Week. 
* * * * 

“Ratiyine.—Falling ininone rank with one paceinterval ona named 
man, an odd or even number, or according to the letters of the alphabet, 
&c, Principles of dressing and covering must at the same time be taught.” 

“ SaLutTina.— Passing the instructor individually in a smart natural 
way without turning the head. Saluting by bringing the right hand 
to the furage cap. N, B. German soldiers always salute with the right 
hand.” 

“Dnitt.—Position of thesoldier, quick step, changing step. Turnings. 
Dressing back individually in two motions, keeping the hips braced up. 
Principles of dressing and covering. Stress to be Jaid on the importance 
of remaining motionless in the ranks. (1) Squads, always at open interval, 
marching in and out of step.(2) Piling arms.” 

(1) This soldierly habit is never properly observed by natives. W. E. G. 

(2) ‘*In Germany, in order to avoid fatiguing the men as far as possible when 
on broken ground, one very frequently hears the word of gotta ‘Ohne Tritt 
(out of step), Marsch’ given, and this even at regimental and brigade drills and 
at manceuvres, When a company column (the invariable formation for movement) 
has to take up a new position. ‘The men then move off with no pretence at 
keeping step, but preserving their dressing, sloping their arms correctly and 
keeping silence, just as they would when marching at attention. On the field of 
battle deployment for the tight may be in step or out step otherwise all move- 
ments out of reach of hostile fire are out of step, but in step immediately the 
cumpauies come under elfective tire. German Drill Book, Part I. § 200” Tr. 
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“ Aruna —(It is recommended that from the first day onwards the 
recruits should be practised in aiming by the non-commissioned officer 
specially told off in the company to look after musketry. This non-com- 
missioned officer's duty must, however, be regarded as only accessory to 
that of the non-commissioned officer of the squad). Explanation of the 
different kinds of targets. Employment of the sights. Principles of 
aiming, explanations of the line of sight, line of fire; trajectory being, 
however, at first quite omitted.” 

“The non-commissioned officer aims a rifle, which rests firmly on 
a tripod, at a point on a target 20 métres distant, and makes the recruit 
say where he has aimed.” 

“The lance-corporal of the squad practises the recruits in closing 
the left eye, and also in varions exercises calculated to make the wrist 
and hands supple, and to extend the grip of the right hand. (N.B. The 
German soldier is taught to grasp his rifle as firmly with his right hand 
ag with his left. Tr.)” 

“ Position Exercises.—Position drill without the rifle in three 
motions. ‘Ihe lance-corporal practises the recruits in various exercises 
witha dummy rifle, (This is used much as clubs are, with the object 
of strengthening the wrist and arm generally. I'v.) Further, the re- 
eruit will be shown the simple motions of loaling, in learning which he 
will have to assume the so-called ‘sportsman’s position’ 7. ¢. no atten- 
tion is paid to his position, this not being in accordance with regulations.” 

“Taroreticat Lysrruction. —For the first three weeks, 

(a). —By the officer. 

Articles of war. Every recruit must know by heart Articles 
2 and 43, concerning the oath and the punishments for sleeping, smok- 
ing (when forbidden) or lying down, or laying down arms, or leaving 
a post when on sentry; universal military service, this is to be closely 
connected with the history of the regiment. * * — Procedure 
in making complaints. 

(b).—By the non-commissioned officer. 

L—Barrack and barrack-room arrangements, especially method of 
arranging cot. * * Barrack-room orderly duty. 

I1l.—Method of making requests and complaints. How to act in 
case of sickness. 

III.—Bodily cleanliness. How to clean kit, &c.” 

* * * 


* 


“In connection with this theoretical instruction by the non-com- 
missioned officer, Captain von Busse writes; 

I.—The instructor must take care not to instruct the man in more 
than is absolutely necessary; he must teach him only so much as it is 
expedient that he should know. 

IIl.—When a fresh course of theoretical instructioa is introduced, 
he must not put too much before the recruit all at once. He must rather 
divide the fuod fur his mind into small portions, and not proceed further 
until he is convinced that what he has already taken in has been thoroughly 
digested. 

I1Il.—He must give his instructions as far as possible on the 
lines of the existing regulations and as litéle as possible out of books of 
instruction. 
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IV.—Time for theoretical instruction, which usually lasts one hour, 
should be so regulated that @ quarter to half an hour is devoted to 
repeating what has been previously taught, and the remainder of the time 
to introducing new malter. 

V.—Inu order to keep the attention of the recruits, which often 
(especially if the theoretical instruction be given in the evening), will 
have been already strained by the day's work, it is to be recommended 
that, when asking questions on what has been taught, the question 
should first be always put to the squad at large, aud then a recruit be 
named to give an answer. By this means all the recruits are obliged 


to have their answers ready.” 
* * * * 


“ GeNeraL Remarks. * i 

“ The men must be practised in making simple reports, (1) also ins- 
tructed how to act on falling in or if ordered to fall out, in the course 
of a parade.” 

“When marching to the parade ground, picking up step, changing 
step, front forming, and file marching “out of step” (2) should be practised.’ 

“AU officers of the unit to which the man belongs, (his immediate 
asiperiora first of all), must be pointed out to him as soon us they are seen, 
and their names told him.” (3) 

“One hour daily must be devoted to aiming and position exercises. 
The close of the morning parade, or the commencement of the afternoon 
parade, is the best time for these practices. 

“The clothing of the recruits must datly, from the very first, be 
carefully inspected.” 

“The lance-corporal must never instruct the recruit in anything new. 
He may only repeat what has been already taught.” 

* * * * 

“* As soon as rifles are entrusted to the recruits, a commencement 
must be made in instilling into them the elementary principles of the 
trlependent use of their weapon.” 

“It is to be recommended that twice a week in the evening; instead 
of the kit cleaning and mending lesson, practical instruction in cleaning 
the rifle showld be even thus early commenced and that this should be con- 
tinued during the following weeks,” 


(1) ‘*In a similar work it is recommended that each day the non-commissioned 
officer of the squad should give to at least three men of his squad some simple mes- 
sage which they will have to hand on to the officer in charge of the company’s recruits 
nect morning. Jt is further recommended that various short messages, which would 
be likely to be sent on acrvice should be dictated by the officer and written down by the 
non-commissioned officers in their memorandum books”. Tr. 


(2) Native troops are notoriously bad at file marching even when in step. 
W. E.G. 

(3) Sepoys never know a British officer’s name correctly and so they speak of 
the “Karanyar Sahib” (C. 0.), the “Major Sahib” (2nd in command), * Kaptan 
Sahib” (Wing Commander), “Adjeetan Sahib” (the Adjutant), and the “Chhota 
Sahib” or the ‘ Naya Sahib’ when they mean any fresh joined probationer. 
In these days of rapid changes such vague indications are to say the least a little 
confusing. W. E.G. 
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_ SECOND WEEK. 


“ Rattyinc.—Fall in in file turned to right or left, with one pace 
interval. Principles of covering to be explained at the same time.” 

“ Satutinc.—Passing the instructor at the attention, with head 
turned right or left. Saluting with the hand. Fronting and standing 
to attention.” 

“ Dritu.—Position of soldier, turnings, dressing back independently 
with hips braced up, judging the time. Dressing individually in line 
with one pace interval by both flanks, on files advanced three or more 
paces in front of the alignment. Slow step in two motions, with hips 
braced up, marching the squad in step and out of step.in line and in 
file. Principles of the turnings.” 

i. * «Foot note adds.—As regards the value of the slow step, 
which is not regulation, the most varied opinions prevail. Zhe correct 
value will be found in this cuse in a medium course. It is unnecessary to 
worry recruits who have well-shaped, straight, and supple legs, with 
this extremely severe and fatiguing exercise: it should be applied 
rather to those only who are clumsy with crooked and stiff legs and to 
such as are cureless.” 

“ Manvav ann Firing Exercise3.—Instruction in carrying the rifle 
at the slope.” 

“ Apiuxa.—Explanation of medium, full and fine sights, Necessity 
of keeping the sights upright and the foresight exactly in line between 
the centre of the back sight and the object aimed at. Instruction in 
the sight, full or fine, &e., to be taken at various ranges, and also the 
part of the target to be aimed at.” (1) 

“The non-commissioned officer makes the recruit aim a rifle at 
various points on the-target, one placed at 100 métres distance, e. g. the 
bottom of the target, the bull’s eye, &e.” 

“Thorough description of the mistakes made in aimiug, with prac- 
tical instruction in the effects of nut keeping the sights vertical, of the 
tip of the foresight not being exactly in the line between the ceutre of 
the back sight and the object aimed at, of takiug a fine or full sight 
without defining the reasons. The recrwit will continue to make progress 
until heat last aims correctly. Errors in aiming, with reference to §16(2), 

_ German Musketry Regulations. Practices in loading with dummy 
cartridges and in filling and afterwards unloading the magazine, are to 
he constantly carried on, Practice in closing the left eye. Wrist exer- 
cises.” 

“TRAINING FOR EXTENDED ORDER WORK.—On the two daysin the week(2) 
on which the recruits march out into the country, the non-commissioned 


(1) © The standing sight of the present German ritle is 200 métres, there is also 
asmall flav, which is additional to the leaf of the back sight, for 300 métres. 
Such instruct-on as the above is therefore most necessary.” Tr. 

(2) *The new German Drill Book § 65, Part L., lays down. ‘At least twice in the 
week. as soon as they have served two or three weeks, the recruits must be march- 
ed out into the country to be trained in extended order work. ‘This is a decidedly 
beneficial change during the period of for mal drill iustruction, which can best be 
furthered by the recrnit bringing with him a certain insight into the practical 
app.icution of the ex‘ended order formations practiscd on the drill ground,’ ” 
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officers practise their squads, formed as sections of six files, @. ¢., groupr,. 
in the elementary principles of skirmishing with the rifle, according to 
§§ 127—130 German Drill Book, Part I. (‘These sections refer to a line 
extending at the halt and when in motion.—''r.)” 

“Intervals between files, points of direction, how the individual 
man. should act, and his position when in extended order, according to 
§ 67—68 New Drill Book, Part 1.(1) Bringing rifle to the shoulder zith- 
out regard to the requlution position, These occasions must also be utilized 
to further imbue the recruits with the firat elements of the independent 
use of his rifle.” 

“© S foot note adds :—Attention must likewise he paid to this point, 
i ¢. the independent use of the rifle, when extended. On every possible occa- 
sion, the hours in which practices in aiming and position drill take place 
are especially adapted to such instruction.” 

“ Mey’s CONDUCT IN RELATION TO SUPERIORS.— Regimental organiza- 
tion from the squad up to the regiment inclusive.” 

* * * * 
“From this time forward the recruits with rifles will be taker out into the 
country by an officer, accompanied by a drummer and a bugler. Steadi- 
ness in marching and simple evolutions will be practised. The drum is 
to be played both on the march out and on the way back to quarters, 
that the recruits’ ear may be accustomed to ‘time,’ as soon as possible, 
By this means the subsequent instruction of the recruits in ‘march- 
ing past’ will become very much easier.” 


THIRD WEEK. 

* * * * 

“ Raturine..—Falling in in one rank with one pace interval facing 
to the rear: also falling in on an alignment, ob/ique to the proper front.” 

“SaLutTinG.—As previously, with addition of saluting by twos and. 
threes.” 

“ DRILL.— * * In line with one pace interval, dressing by 
both flanks on points. (The non-commissioned officers on the flanks 
are tho ‘points for dressing on’ in the German army.  Tr.)” 

“ Manuat Exercises.—Instruction in carrying the rifle at the slope.” 

“ Aimina.—The non-commissioned officer mukes one man aim 
with his rifle, using the standing (200 métres) sight, and 
the small (300 méres) flap, while another man checks his aim. 


(1) The new German Drill Book lays down in § $8.— ‘For extended order work, 
the sol:lier must be practised in surmounting obstacles, especially jumping over or 
scrambling through ditches, scaling and climbing over walls, hedges, &c.  Like- 
wise he must be able to steal over the country, i. ¢., advance protected against 
Sire, by trking advantage of every hit of cover, At the sane time, however, the fact 
must not be lost sight of that in the majority of cases the straight way ix the bestway, 
and that the individual soldier can almost always find cover by going ouly a shot 
distance out of his way and by adapting himself to circumstances, 3. ¢., by stoop+ 
ing or crawling.’” 


“* With reference to this question of taking cover § 76 adds in large type 
“all considerations ax to cover must, however, be looked on as secondary to those 
regurding fire action,’ ” 
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Target, if possible, 150 to 200 métres distant. Simple erplon- 
ation of the line of sight, line of fire and the trajectory. The man 
learns the method of preasing the trigger of a rifle, which is lying firmly on 
a tripod. Aim to be checked according to regulation. Musketry Re- 
gulations § 16 (3).” : 

“The non-commissioned officers make a rough “copy“of the results 
obtained, and enter these in a special register, kept for the purpose, so 
that later comparison may be made with subsequent entries, and that 
the progress of the recruits may be thus tested. ” 

“ Position Exercises. * * The recruit learns the ‘ Ready’ 
position, correctly gripping the small of the butt.” 

“Arm and wrist exercises with the rifle. Bringing rifle to the 
shoulder, without regard to the regulation position, Practice in load- 
ing continued.” 

“GeneraL REMARKS. * - * 
On the drill-ground the recruits are kept thoroughly on the alert by 
taking measures tending to that end: frequent changes of position, 
sudden orders to carry out something unusual will effect this.” 

“ Examination of recruits in reading and writing. Non-commis- 
sioned ofticer’s report whether helmets and boot fit, whether the recruits 
have sore fect or swollen legs.” 

“ At the close of the week, inspection of the squads in saluting, 
fronting, individual marching at ‘the attention,’ and at the ‘double’ 
without the rifle, individually.” 


FourtH WEEK. 


“‘Rattyinc.—As previously in single rank, but without intervals. 
At the close of the week all the recruits of the company facing the front 
under the officer.” 

“Drit * * Dressing individually by the right or by the 
left, with one pace interval, on files, (1) the alignment being oblique to the 
proper front.” 

“ Armixa.—The lance-corporal continues the instruction ir aiming, 
pressing the trigger, loading, &c., as hitherto, while the non-commis- 
sioned officer devotes himself more to the position exercises and repeats 
the aiming practices only with those who are backward in aiming. Prac- 
tical instruction in the figure targets and their varieties, at the same 
time showing them to the recruits. Musketry Regulations § 8(3).” 

(“The figure targets used in the German army are of a most prac- 
tical nature. They are made of paper, with a backing of canvas and 
represent a German soldier in drill order (¢ e. with the tunic, dark 
trousers and accoutrements, red facings, with rifle under the arm and 
cap on the head). ‘I'he standing figure is nearly 5 feet 7 inch high. The 
Musketry Regulations contain a plate, showing where the figure is to 
be cut through, if a ‘head and shoulder’ or kneeling or half or three 
quarter length target is required. When required for use this figure 


(1) ‘ This dressing on files answers nearly to ‘dressing a line’ § 6 Part III. 
of our Drill Book, three or more files advancing a certain number of paces, accord- 
ing to order, the remainder dressing up on these tiles.” ‘Tr. 
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is fastened on to a very rough frame consisting of a lath varying in 
length, according to the size of the figure, with two or more cross 
pieces nailed to it. These figure targets are used for the range and also 
for field firings. Similar figures of mounted men in life size are also used 
at field firings.” —Tr.) 

“Position Exgncises.—Ready position and gripping small of butt 
continued.” 

“ Position standing by numbers, without pressing the trigger, but 
firmly grasping the small of the butt with the palm of the right hand. 
The muzzle must be slightly supported in front during this practice. 
Each recruit explains, as well as he can, in his own words, the various 
motious of coming to the present.” 

“TRAINING FOR EXTENDED ORDER WoRK.— Instruction on the exten- 
ded line, in its normal form, repeated by the non-commissioned ofticers to 
their squads, and by the officer to the recruits of the company 
collectively.” 

* * * * 


“Likewise making use of ground (free field of fire, getting a rest 
for the rifle, getting cover,) will be explained to the recruits, small 
detachments of trained soldiers illustrating the instruction. This will be 
repeated occasionally in the folluwing weeks.” 

“ JupGinG DIsTANCE.— Measuring paces. 100 yards laid down accu- 
rately and then paced out over different ground surfaces. Draw necessary 
appliances.” 

“THEORETICAL INSTBUCTION.—(a). By the officer. 

Musketry instruction, with strict adherence to the Musketry 
Regulations, Especial attention to be given to para. 5 and to practical 
musketry generally. (This section describes the influence of the atmos- 
phere, of wind, and position of the sun on shooting. 'I'r.) Use of the sights 
and regulatious regarding holding the rifle. Independent use of the rifle, 
according to the Musketry Regulations, Para, 35. A fuotnote adds: 
Less wiil be gained by the recruit having an accurate knowledye of the 
angles formed by the line of sight with the line of fire, trajectory, unyles of 
elevation, &c., thun by his being most thoroughly instructed in the practical 
use of his rifle.” 

(“ The Germans havea most ingenious method of practically showing 
the recruits what the trajectory of the rifle is at various ranges. Sup- 
posing that it is desired to show them the trajectory at 400 métres, 
the squad is drawn up and points are thrown out to the front at every 
50 métres up to 400, These men have in their hands a stout lath, 
about 6 ft. loug, to which is attached a flat metal dise, painted white 
with a black bull’s eye in the centre ; these discs being larger in size the 
further the man who holds it is from the squad.” 

“On each lath in successsion, i. ¢., at 50,100,150, d&e. up to 400 
métres, is marked the proper height of the trajectory for any given dis- 
tance at the spot where the lath is being held. On the command being 
given to set the discs at 400 métres, each man slides the disc to the 400 
Marked on his lath, and fixes it there by a screw, which passes through 
the socket, by means of which the disc is attached to the lath. ‘The 
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man at 400 métres naturally does not move Ais disc. The men will next 
he ordered to rest the foot of their respective laths on their waist-belts. 
The squad of recruits can now, by looking at the bull’s eye at each dis- 
tance, see at a glance exactly what the path of a bullet would be, if 
they fired from their presenc position at the breast of a man standing at 
400 métres distance, and between what distances men standing would be 
safe from their fire. Or the men may be ordered to kneel, and the man 
at 400 métres to rest his disc on the ground. ‘The others then rest the 
butts of their laths on the ground, and the recruits can see what would 
be the effect of firing kneeling, from where they are, at the foot of the 
man who is kneeling at 400 métres, ‘lhe same thing can be done with 
numerous variations. In the German army greut tiportance is attached 
to this know'edge of the trajectory, as being a most important element 
in the training of the soldier ‘to use his rifle independently,’ which 
means that ke must know what firing position he should be in, whut 
sight he must use, whut part of an opponent he must aim at, sv as to 
mike sure of hitting when he is acting entirely on his own responsibility 
in the fight.” ‘I'v.) 

“ Buate Catts.— During the fourth week the following must be learnt 

by the recruct. 
Reveillé, 
Ist Post 
‘Tattoo 
Fire Alarm.” 

“A footnote adds: ‘The weekly table of calls is handed to 
the bugler and he is instructed to sound only the calls prescribed fur 
the particular week, and these slowly and repeatedly one after the other.’” 

“GeneraL Remarks.—When the non-commissioned officer told off 
in the company for musketry is available, he will henceforth devote 
during each day three quarters of an hour or an hour to the aiming and 
position exercises with the squads. Hxpeeial attention ts to be paid by 
him to recruits who have been put back in these exercises.” 

“The non-commissioned officers report whether puirs of boots fit, ant 


whether the recruits have sore feet or swollen legs.” 
* 


* . * * 


“The officer checks each individual man in aiming during this week + 
he makes a note of those who aim badly and continues to check their aiming 
till improvement 18 noticed.” ns ‘A = 


FirTH WEEK. 

* * * * 

“Daity.—Turnings, &c. 3 to 4 men at a time in close order, judging 
the time. Dressing with one pace interval, 3 to 4 men simultaneously, 
on points and files. Rapidly covering on the right or left flank man, 
who is advanced a few paces.” 

* * * * 

“ PosITION EXERCI8ES.—The non-commissioned officer passes on to 
the position at the aiming rest, and at the same time makes the recruits 
load with dummy cartridges. Only the position, not the aiming, is 
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to be checked. The trigger is not to be pressed, but care must be taken 
that the sights are kept upright.” 

(‘The aiming rest consists of alight vertical post about 4 feet high, 
to which is fastened at the top a flat cross-picce, about 5 feet long, 
4 inches in depth, by 14 inches in thickness, ‘This piece is not exactly 
perpendicuiar to the post, but rises from right to left at an angle of 
about 12 degrees with the horizontal plane. On the top edge of this 
cross-piece are cut thirty small notches, each about 2 inches long by 
4inches deep. ‘These notches are numbered, so that the soldier can always 
remember the notch which best suits him in aiming from the rest. 
Each squad has one of these aiming rests for its own use.”—Tr. 

“TRAINING FOR EXTENDED ORDER WorRK.—Repeat what has been 
taught hitherto. ‘The recruits will be practised in the open country in the 
varions positions for firing, viz., standing, kneeling, lying down, behind 
thick and thin trees, behind earth works, shelter trenches and other 
objects. §§ 69—77, Part I. New German Drill Book.” (1) 

 JupGine pistance.—50, 100, 150,200 metres to be marked ont 
with banneroles, soldiers, stanvling, kneeling, lying down, to be placed by 
them. The recruits must get a thorough idea of the distances first by 
the banneroles and afterwards by the men alongside. Apparent size of 
the men at the various distances, and distinctness with which they can be 
seen; explanation of the various influences which affect the vision. 
Transposing paces into métres.” 

* Buaue Catis.—The general call. 

The battalion call. 
The four company calls.” 

“GeneraL Remarks. * * As experience teaches that the 
recruits lose ground in readiness in aiming, it appears necessary that he 
(the non-commissioned officer) should occasionally during the week take 
the squad, especially such as are doublful in aiming, to the tripods, aud 
make them aim with the rifle resting ou a sand bag.” 

‘At the close of the week inspection of the squads in position exer- 
cises in two ranks with intervals, dressing singly on points, marching indi- 
vidually, sloping and ordering individually, breasting the horizontal bar, 


(1) ‘Section 71 lays down.—‘ For accuracy and comfort in aiming when ly ing 
down, it is especially important to get support for the rifle.’ At German man- 
e@uvres one constantly sees this precept carried into effect. A firing line, if 
checked in a position where no natural support for the rifle is obtainable, as in 
an open field, immediately proceeds to obtain it artificially. Every other man 
carries a sinall spade. While therefore his comrade keeps up the fire on the enemy, 
the man who has the spade throws up a small mound of earth in front of him in 
two or three minutes, or mercly cuts out a few sods, which could not afford him 
etfective cover, being intended only to act as a rest for his rifle. He then hands 
his spade to his comrade, and himself opens fire.” 

“*Sections 73, 74, 75 give directions for firing from behind thick or thin trees 
and breast works, and add that the soldier is to be instructed in making use of 
walls, hedges, ditches and even unimportant irregularities of ground to obtam 
cover and get a rest for the rifle. Jn firing from behind thick trees the left forearm 
ts to be rested ayainst the tree, while the palm of the left hand ix to be pressed aguinst 
the trunk of a thin tree, the rifle being supported between thumb and forelinger. 
The fact that the German soldier is taught to press his rifle to the shouldcr as 
much with the right hand as with the left makes it possible for him to fire from such 
a position.” ‘Tr, 
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‘travelling’ along the bar, bending and stretching the arms with hands 
resting ou the bar, position standing without aiming or snapping.” 


SixXTH WEEK, 


‘ PosiTION EXERCISES.—The non-commissioned officer, after the re- 
eruit has learnt to load with dummy cartridges at the aiming rest, teaches 
him the method of pressing the trigger, checking his aim being no object, 
Next comes snupping, a dummy cartridge being in the rifle, position 
standing, checking aim no object. The rifle should have some sort 
of support.” 

“TRAINING FOR WORK IN EXTENDED ORDER.—Repeat and continue the 
different firing positions with all sights, A man having been placed to repre- 
sent anenemy, for the present at a short range, the non-commissioned officer 
must now show the recruit how to make use of the ground so as to get 
the fullest effect for his own fire, at the same time reducing the effects of 
the enemy's fire toa minimum. Further instruction in §§ 783—80 Part [. 
New German Drill Book.” 

“ Jupeine Distance.—The recruits must point out different objects 
50, 100, 150 and 200 métres distant from any given point. The distance 
between these points must then be paced out, the paces put into yards, 
or it can be measured with a tape.” 


* * * * 
“ Buaie cauts.--March (slow and quick step). 

Halt. 

Assemble. 

Alarm. 


Repeat all calls Icarnt hitherto.” 

“ With regard to the bugle call for the ‘march,’ the new German 
Drill Book says :—‘ If this call is sounded in usual time, troops set off 
at the quick, ‘if sounded very quickly, they will double up. In the 
transport of troops by rail, it means that the men leave the carriages.’ 
Regarding the ‘assemble’ (in the open, in close order) it lays down, 
“If the battalion call is sounded before it, it means :— 

Alarm (most rapid assembly possible iu full marching order on 
the alarm parades or occupying specially ordered points). 

Conclusion of manceuvres for the time being (on which all troops 
without further delay march back to their billets or to any other 
place where they are to be quartered). ue 

“GeneraL Remarks. * From the middle of this week 
onwards greater stress is to be laid on the manual and firing exercise.” 

“The non-commissioned officers report whether the recruits have 
sore feet or swollen legs.” 


SEVENTH WEEK. 


“ AIMING AND PosITION Exercises.—The instruction inaiming, which 
has been previously given, is now repeated, attention being at the same 
time paid to a good position at the aiming rest. The aim must be check- 
ed by means of auxiliary sights, at first aiming without pressing the 
trigger and releasing the spring, afterwards this also being done. 
Drawing in the breath to be practised.” 
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‘TRAINING FOR WORK IN EXTENDED ORDER.—Movements of the sepa- 
rate groups under the group-leaders over broken ground, being opposed by 
a skeleton eneny. The officer commences practising the men in fire 
discipline in groups. New German Drill Book, Part I. §§ 133—142.” 

“The gist of these sections is as follows :—§ 133. Firing on the 
move only to take place exceptionally. § 134. dé drill, siyhts are to be 
most carefully set to distance ordered.” 

“$135. ‘The word of command to an extended line to be as short 
as possible, and to give first direstion, then the distunce, and lastly the kind 
of jive.” 

“Tnstance (a). ‘At the green hill top, artillery! Sights 800 and 
900! Ready! Present! Fire! Load!’ (b). ‘Right in front, extended 
line lying down! Sights, 500! Independent firing!” 

“§ 136. Ceasing fire on word of command or whistle sound, and 
recommencing on order ‘ Continue fire’ !” 

“§137. Fire to be effective depends . 

(a) On hitting. 

(b) Gn concentrating fire. 
Musketry Regulations lay down size, &e., of objects to be fired at, at 
various ranges, to get good results,” 

“§ 138. Control of fire in action—Zug-leader to keep the fire of 
his zg under his control as long as possible. Intervals to be kept 
between zugs in firing line. Zus-leader to keep two or three men who 
are good at judzing distance near him. Distance to prominent objects 
to be measured, if possible. Otherwise use of map or simple judging 
distance recommended. Frequently changing objects to be tired at to be 
avoided.” 

“§ 139, Kinds of fire to be employed.” 

“Rapip FirixG.— Against objects which offer a good mark for a 
short time only. Also against artillery at ranges over 800 metres. 
Volleys—best. for keeping troops in hand and finding range. Impos- 
sible, however, to make voice heard by an extended line in the 
roar of battle. Volleys can, therefore, only be employed at commence- 
ment of a fight, or when troops are not being fired at by the enemy.” 

“ INpEvENDENT FIntNG.—Usual for an extended line. Men are 
more likely to hit. The leader, by first. stopping fire by whistle 
sound, can order more rapid (or slower) firing or magazine fire, as he 
thinks fit.” 

“Stow FIRING.—This means that no two men of a file have their rifles 
up at the same time. In rapid firing this does not matter.” 

“$140. Fire Discrptine.— Zhws embraces the conscientious carrying 
out of all orders given to the ng line in the course of the fight, also the 
most escact observance of the regulations regarding the use of the rijle and 
the man’s conduct in action.” 

“ Fire discipline further demands sterdiness under hostile fire, even 
though tt must not at the moment be replied to, care in firing each shot, 
and skilful use of the ground to increase the eficct of one's own jive, Tt 
also requires hit the man’s allention should be constantly given both 


K 
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to the leader und to the enemy, and that the man should at once cease 
firing on his leader sounding his whistle, or on his getting the order to 
do so in any other way.” 

“ Fire discipline must, by training, so become a second nature in the 
man that he never loses its intluence. even when, in the course of a 
fight, complete control of the jire by the leader becomes etmpossible, and 
when finally nothing remains to guide the conduct of the firing line 
but each man’s own judyment, or the example set by particularly brave 
and judicions soldiers, In order to ereate and keep alive in the man 
self-reliance he must be made accustomed to circumstances in action, 
when all control of the firing has ceased, aud he must be taught how 
to act in such circumstances.” 

“$141. Observing the effect of fire.” 

$142. Re-furmation of an extended line.” 

« Jupaina Disrancr.—Make the recruit pace up to a point which he 
judges to be 25, 50, 100, 150 or 200 metres from an object in the upen 
country, or to be a certain distance from where he is standing, measur- 
edin astraight line. “Paces to be then turned into yards or the 
distance measured with a tape.” 

“THEORETICAL Ixsrruction. (a).—DBy the officer, Asin the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th weeks.” 

«(b).—By the non-commissioned officer, 

(1).—How the soldier shouid conduct himself in marching to the 
rifle range, and what his duty is on the range itself. § 25, Musketry 
Regulations. 

(2).—Ammunition and targcts. § 8.—Lbid. 

“ BuGLs cats. (1)—Attention, 

Fix Bayonets. 
Commence Firing. 
Repeat all calls learned previously.” 

“ Generar, Rewarks.—W hile the squad are at aiming and pusition 
exercises the ofliver takes the opportunity of daily inspecting one squad 
inthem. Me must always pick out some particular point to check, 
é.g., @ proper grip with the right hand, pressing the trigger and releasing 
the spring, making the recruits aim at his eye, &e., &e.” 

“In order to thoronghly check theaiming of the recruits, it is neces- 
sary that the non-commissioned officers should have auxiliary sights 
with them, which they must always use.” 

“A particular form of auxiliary sights called the ‘Brunn’sche 
Spiegelapparat ’ to be had of the biichsenmacher, Thurath of Stcttin is 
particularly recommended.” 


EIGHTH WEER. 
“ Arming anD Position Exurcixes.—Rccruits aim, standing without 
rest, being checked Ly means of auxiliary sights, at first without pressing 


(1) “With regard to the meaning of the call which is here translated the ‘ At- 
tention, the Gennan Dri! Book says :—During the transport of men by rail 
the men enter the cariiaces, on the march they close to the side of the road to clear 


the way. “ ommence Firiny’ is only to be employed on the range to warn the 
markers that tiring is sbuut to commence.” 


” 
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the trigger and releasing the spring, afterwards doing so. Eye to remain 
fixed on the object.” 

“ Footnote adds :—To prevent losing time by fixing the auxiliary 
sights on every rifle in turn, the non-commissioned otticers should make 
use of one only, to which they can be accurately titted.” 

“The recrwts are instructed in method of signalling hits. The 
musketry non-commissioned officer of the company begius practising 
the recruits in firing with ‘aiming ammunition’ from the aiming 
rest, auxiliary sights being screwed on.” (1) 

“ TRAINING FOR WORK IN EXTENDED ORDER. — Repeat what has gone 
before. Movements asa “zug” under the ollicer, the group leaders 
being in their places, over different kinds of ground against a skeleton 
eneny. Taking advantage of the ground, if not too damp, raising 
sights, fire discipline, stopping the firing by the whistle, attack, defence 
aud retiring to be thoroughly practised.” 

“ Sunaina Distance.—Juilying distance over most varied ground up 
to 200 métres by dividing the required distance into equal portions, one 
of which can be judged with accuracy, or if preferable by finding lateral’ 
points to go by.” 

“ THroreticaL Instruction. (a.)—By the officer. 

‘Extended Order,’ in new German Drill Book, Part I. §§ 67—89, 
127—142. Also how the soldier should conduct himself in the fight.-— 
Ibid, Part II. § 57—61.” 

“Footnote adds—-The officer should sift out from the above only 
just so much as the soldier ought to know.” 

“(b)—By thenon-commissioned officer. —Sold'er’s pay and allowances.” 

“ Footnote adds.—The non-commissioned officers will by this time 
have so thorougily instructed their recruits in this matter on pay days, 
that the instruction in the pay, &c., cannot now present many dilficulties.” 

“Subdivisions of an army corps into divisions aud brigades, 
Repeat the subdivisions of the brigade downwards.” 

“ Houses of the immediate superiors and way to them: position 
of the different barracks, hospitals, offices, magazines, Government work- 
shops, railway stations and central post offices.” 

“ Footnote adds. —It is to be recommended that in every barrack 
room a nominal roll of all immediate superiors, especially of those who 
are stationed in the garrison, should be posted up, also a list of ad- 
dresses and a plan of the town, on which the houses of the above as well 
as the military and public buildings are plainly marked.” 

“ Buaue Catts.—Repeat all hitherto taught.” 

* * 


* 
“GeneraL Remarks. * * The officer inspects each squad daily, 


either on falling in, or during the parade, in the ‘present’ and in sloping 
arms, in order to ensure uniformity in the manual exercise.” 


(1) ‘Aiming ammunition’ corresponds to our Morris tube. It is simply a1 
nary cartridge case with a cardboard cylinder, about one inch long. containing a 
small round bullet and some pow:ler in rear, pushed into the top ‘The cylinder is 
cloied at both ends with very thin paper, so that the charge is exploded by the 
cap of th: cartridge case, ‘Lhe bullet tires accurately up to 20 paces "—Tr. 
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“The non-commissioned officers, never the lance-corporals, are in 
future to pay particular attention to those recruits who are buckward in 
driil as well as to those who are weak in the manwitl exercises. Should 
other non-commissioned officers of the company on the day on which it 
does guards, &e., not be on duty it is to be recommended that they 


should be temporarily told off. to the Eeoruits: to help on the more 
backward.” * 
NINTH WEEK. 

“ MANUAL AND FIRING EXERCISES. —Loading, firing, returning to 
and ceasing fire without filling the magazine, &e.: also the sume practice 
two and three men together, shoulder to shoulder, afterwards in tile.” 

“rom the middle of the weck onwards, practice in loading, firing, 
&e., individually, and filling and emptying the magazine to be practised.” 

“ Footnote adds—The fully trained soldier must be able to fill 
the magazine and load his rifle in 25 to 30 seconds and fire 18 to 21 well 
aimed shots in the minute. Recruits, however, are only expected to load 
in 5U to 35 seconds and fire 13 to 16 aimed shots in the minute.” 

“ Manual and firing exercises by squads in single and double ranks 
on the word of command, judging the time, Manual and firing exercises 
individually to be repeated.” 

“AIMING AND Position Exerctses.—Firing with ‘aimingammunition’ 
under the non-commissioned otticer, auxiliary sights being used. The 
non-commissioned ollicers of the squads practice their men more especially 
in position at the rest, also in position standing without rest and kneel- 
ing, the auxiliary sights being always used, Hspecial attention must 
be yiven to those who aim budly: they are to be constantly taken to 
the tripods and their aim checked.” 

“GE aL Remarks. * id Experience teaches that recruits find 
much ditliculty in manipulating the magazine rifle, while during the 
short hours of drill the time for practically training them in it must 
necessarily be very limited. It is therefore advisable to have already 
prepared them theoretically as far as the institution of an hour of 
theoretical instruction occasionally, during the previous weeks, instead 
of the popular and customary cleaning and mending hour in the evening, 
will admit of this being done. During this hour, the non-commissioned 
ollicers of squads must, by word of mouth, by illustrations, and by prac- 
tical work with the magazine rifle, strive to stir the intelligence of 
the recruits,” 

“The officer inspects carefully each individual in coming to the 
‘ready from the slope’, and the squad in single rank coming to the 
‘ready from the order,’ judging the time.” 

TENTH WEEK. 

“ GeveraL Remsrks.—Only those recruits are to he taken to ball 
practice who have fulfilled at least twice the conditions of the 3rd 
class with ‘aiming ammunition’.” 

“ Footnote adds—The oflicer must, as far as possible, have seen 
each individual man fire with ‘aiming ammunition’, before he allows him 
to go to the range to fire with ball.” 


aye 
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ELEVENTH WEEK. 


«¢ THEORETICAL INSTRUCTION.—(n) By the officer. 

The infantry rifle, model 71 84 and its manipulation, Revisal of 
separate courses of instruction, given by non-cummissioned oflicers.” 

* Footnote adds —The ollicer in charge of the recruits must at the 
inspection show that he is completely master not only of what he has 
himself had to lecture on, butalso of what the non-commissioned officers 
have bad to instruct the men in. It is therefure necessary that he should 
occasionally with the recruits, go through (in order to get in perfect touch 
with them) one of the non-commissioned officer’s themes for instruction.” 

s(b) By the non-commissioned officer. 

(1) Garrison guard duty. What the man ought to know of reliev- 
ing guards and sentrics. Duties on sentry. 

(2) Repeat parts of carlier instruction.” 

*GrexeraL Remarks, * * Firing with ball will only be so far 
continued, that fresh attempts will be made to bring on recruits who 
have not yet fulfilled the Ist practice. Continual and sufticient pre 
tion of these recruits under the vompany musketry non-commis-ioncd 
officer, with most thorengh checking of their aiming by the otticer, is 
unconditionally necessary.” 

‘Every day the whole of the recruits march singly past the officer, 
with absolutely correct distances and most accurate covering on the man 


in front. The officer stands with the metronome in bis hand.” 
* * * * 


“Everything which will be done at the inspection must he re- 
peatedly gone through from beginning to end. Attention must, at the 
same time, be given to the non-commissioned officers and Jance-corporals, 
to see that they know what they have todo at the inspection. ‘The ofticer 
lectures on the instruction of the Lith week. Non-commissioned ofticers 
continue the instruction of the 11th week, Non-commissioned ofticers 
continue the instruction of the recruits.” 


TWELFTH WEEK, 


“MANUAL AND FIRING EXERCISES. * * Rapid fire, loading from 
the pouch, and also using the magazine to be practised with all recruits 
of company collectively.” 

“Footnote adds—Before the inspection all dummy cartridges 
must be examined to sce that they cau be readily loaded (this to pre- 
vent jamming when using the magazine).” 

“ AIMING AND PUSITION EXERCI*ES.—Firing with ‘aiming,’ blank and 
ball ammunition, All the firing positions to be constantly repeated 
under the non-commissioned oflicers.” 

“TRAINING FOR EXTENDED ORDER WoRK.— * * Great importance 
to be uttached to a proper use of ground, the various kinds of tire, cor- 
rectly fixing sights, rapidly ceasing fire and to smartness and rapidity 
on the part of those extended. ‘he practices to teach the individual 
soldier what to do (e.g. what position to take for firing, what sight to 
Use, on what part of au opponent, whether mounted, standing, knecling, 
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or lying down, to aim), if acting on his own responsibility in the 
Jigit, to be continued up to 200 métres, over varying ground, as far 
as the weather permits.” 


Such is the laborious yet very practic’ and expeditious method by 
which our Gernvin friends prepare recruits for their army and some 
such system must we too adopt if we would insure the successes to 
which the Germans have attained. Let us then hasten to recoznize that 
there is but the one sound principle on which recruits can be prepared 
to take their places as trained soldiers in the ranks, i. e., if we rightly 
appreciate what modern science incu'ertes, viz. “that it is only by the 
most thorongh instruction of the individual that the requisite combined 
action of members can be attained and that the faulty and incomplete 
instruction of a recruit, as a rale, affects him during his entire service in 
the performance of his duties, since faults which are allowed to creep 
in during the initial stages of instruction are rarely completely eradi- 
cated.” 


The false argument, which is sometimes applied, in favour of hand- 
ing over the whole of the recruits of a battalion to a young and inex- 
perienced aijutant to receive their training and mark for the rest of 
their service, viz, that itis the only method that will insure uniformity 
in the instruction of the battalion is best answered by a passage in the 
translation from which extracts have already been given at great length. 
This passage runs as follows: “ As regards the method of training, the 
captain is practically unfettered by regulations and no one has the right 
to interfere with what he thinks fit to do, unless such action is directly 
contrary to the point of existing regulations or manifestly would give 
but insufficient results.” 


Tn conclusion and in support of the assertion which I have made at 
the beginning of my paper, viz., that two ideasare surely gaining ground 
in military circles, whether at home or abroad, (1) that the company 
is to be the tactical unit of the future, and (2) that the selection of an 
officer for the post of company commander is a matter of the very highest 
importance, I would attach a résumé of opinions expressed by experienced 
British officers of high rank at the discussion which followed the paper 
read by Colonel Lonsdale Hale on the 3rd April last in the theatre of 
the Royal United Service Lnstitution, 


“ Before we fullow the plan adopted by the Germans, tha organization 
of our battalions must be changed. If 
the companies are to become quasi-in- 
dependent units, the number of companies in the battalion must 
he reduced. ‘This has for years past been advocated by many officers, but 
the change has been seriously objected to by many others. If the eom- 
pany is to become a tactical unit, and if the captains are to have the 
great individual responsibility given by the German Regulitions, the 
strength of each company must be considerably increased.” 


General Sir Arthur Herbert, 
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“Years ago, in this theatre, a lecture was read at which I think I 
sien ae resided, or, at any rate, was present, 
general str Lintorn Siminons, is which the Aieieee was ficused as to 
the formation of the battalion, and I 

felt convinced at that time, as [I do now, that the best constitution 
of a battaiion for manceuvring in the field ig one in which it would be 
divided into four companies. It has many advantages in other respects.” 


“© We have to wait for a campaign to see how this extreme indivi- 

dualism and excessive subdivision of com- 

ColoneliLonsdale: Hale: mand will work. We have never seen 

anything tried in war like the ideal, and may I say the somewhat 
Utopian system, which has been put before us in this lecture.” 


“ We have not had the same advantages as the German army in 
Colonel Sir Lumley Grahain, paving to fight against civilized troops, 80 
Bart. hat we have not learned by experience 
how necessary many of the reforms were 
sometimes; and, moreover, what fighting our army bas had, and, perhaps, 
is likely to have for some time to come, has been against an enemy to 
whom the scientific methods of modern warfare are not always applicable. 
This is bad for us in some ways ; it leads us rather to neglect the modern 
scientific mode of fighting and to adhere to our old forms, which, under 
certain circumstances, against the sort of euemy that we encounter, are 
more advisable. Therefore. I think it is most important that the atten- 
tion of our soldiers should be frequently called to what is really the 
scientific mode of fighting, and the mole that we should have to practice 
if we ever engage against a European enemy. A careful consideration 
of the German Drill Regulations of 1888, cannot fail to cunvince us 
that the Germans have, indecd, cleared their deck fur action and thrown 
all useless lumber overboard |” 
“ Nothing has been retained bat what will be of use in, and stand 
(Author of the puperentitie. thetestofwar, * | F Simplicity 
“The recent chanws in the vd uniformity introduced into their drill 
drill of the Ger an army,” in and training, all non-essentials elituinated, 
No. 148 of the Journal of the enabling increased time and attention to 
Royal. ines Service Insti- 6 : devoted to essentials, and thereby 
: facilitating and expediting the re-incorpora- 
tion of the reserves in time of need; constant and immediate readiness 
for war at all periods of the training. Such are the principal advantages 
secured. If this be correct, as [ personally believe it to be, the lesson 
before us English soldiers, is, in all departments and branches of our 
profession, to go and do likewise.” 


The same writer in speaking of the general principles of the German 
system of drill and training thus expresses himself, ‘There is no 
‘rule of thumb’ “ work here. Here we find nothing but living princi- 
ples, deduced after much thought and labour from real modern war, 
not by the theorist but by the practical soldier who has proved his 
quality in field and cabinet, requiring the exercise of reasoning powers 
and the application of judgmeut and common seuse.” 
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“With regard to the concluding parts of his lecture, wherein he 
(the lecturer) points to the German army 
as an example to ours, and calls upon 
us to follow their example, I have only this to say, that it 
scems very good advice. I should strongly advocate it myself, but, at 
the same time, we should not proceed to act upon it without great 
circumspection, for we must recollect that, what may work very well in 
the German army, might not be at all suitable to ours, With this 
reservation, J think his advice is very seasonable.” 

Nor should we find the final step, the adoption of the company as 
our tactical unit, a very great one since the drill and training of to-day 
has already taken us nearly the whole way. ‘To once more quote what 
has been so well written on this subject :—“ For many years, we have 

Captain J. F. Daniell. RM, 82°? old drill formations retained and 
Light Infantry. Prize Essay on steadily practised till they were performed 
“Discipline: its importance to With a mechanical precision, day by day, 
an armed force, and the best drill season after drill season, these time 
means of promoting and main- honoured exercises have been gone through, 
taining it. the reason for them being stated to be 
that by such means the men were trained m habits of discipline. This 
was very trne so faras it went, but it did not go far enough. Time 
was when this training was sullicient, but, by degrees, it has dawned 
on the minds of every one that times are changing and we must change 
too, that visions of shock tactics were getting dim and faint, and visions 
of fire tactics becoming clear and distinct and with them fire discipline, 
We have shaken ourselves free from the idea that shoulder-to- 
shoulder formations are essential for compactness and steadiness, a more 
extended order is that to which we have now turned our attention, and 
this practically means simply dealing with the unit—the individual 
soldier—instead of with the mass, the battalion or the company in close 
order. This is the principle which has to be applied to firing, in order 
to obtain fire discipline, and ne ry as the latter is now, the necessity 
will be even greater when men are armed with a magazine rifle.” 


General G. Erskine. 


“Drill is to be simplified to gain more time and opportunity for 
thorough individual training. and for 
more uniform and. strict training of the 
men in fire discipline and the discipline of the combat, and this 


in future will be from a, tactical point of view the test of a well disci- 
plined regiment.” 


Colonel Lonsdale Hale, 


THE HINDUSTANI FANATICS 
By Carrain A. H. Masoy, R. E. 


The Hindustani fanatics have been a constant source of trouble 
and a thorn in the side of the British Government since the annexation 
of the Punjab, but although they have been the immediate cause of 
several punitive expeditions against independent tribes on the Peshawar 
lorder, yet, speaking gencrally, their origin and history is but little 
known, and as far as the writer is aware, no connected account of them 
has ever been published. For this reason it has been thought that 
some short description of their rise and of their dealings with the British 
Government may not be without interest to the readers of this journal. 
Over and over again have these fanatics received punishment from our 
arms and yet, as lately as the Black Mountain expedition of 1888, they 
were still to the fore, and are even now, although with nothing like the 
power they once had, a factor for mischief in any complici utions which 
may arise with the independent tribes on the Peshawar and Hazara 
frontiers. It is proposed in this article, first to describe the origin of 
this sect, if such a term may be applied to a band of discontented, 
fanatical Muhammadans, and then to relate briefly the circumstances 
under which, on various occasions, they have come in contact with our 
arms, and their history generally up to the present time.* 

About the year 1823, one of those famous saintly adventurers made 
his appearance on the Yusafzai frontier, who have at all times managed 
to beguile the credulous and simple Pathan race for their own ends, and 
have been the means of creating discord, upheaving socicty, and foment- 
ing rebellions, which have been checked and crushed with the utmost 
ditienlty. This man was Saiad Ahmad Shah of Bareilly. At one period 
of his life he was the companion-in-arms of the celebrated Amir Khan 
Pindari, who was himself a Pathan, born in the valley of Buner.  Saiad 
Ahmad studied Arabic at Delhi, and then proceeded te Mecca by way 
of Caleutta. It was during this journey that his dectrines obtained the 
ascendancy over the minds of the Muhammadans of Bengal, which has 
ever since led them to supply this colony with fresh recruits. Although 
the Saiad in after life attempted to disguise the fact, his doctrines were 
essentially those of the Wahabé sect inculcating the original tenets of 
ny and repudiating commentarics on the. Koran, the adoration of 
relics, ete, It was in 1824 that the adventurer arrived by way of 
Kandahar and Kabul amongst the Yusafzai tribes of the Peshawar border, 
with about forty Hindustani followers. 

It was just the time to raise the spirits of the Yusafzais and other 
Pathans (which had been lowered by the crushing defeat they and the 


* In preparing this article the writer his borrowed largely from the ‘ Record 
of Expedliti against the North-West Frontier ‘lribes”, compiled by Licut.- 
Colonel Paget in 1973, and revised and brought up to date by himself in 1394. 

L 
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Peshawar Sirdurs had received from Ranjit Singh at the battle of 
Navshera), by religious exhortatious. 

ad Ahmad gave out that he was a man of superior sanctity, and 
divinely commissioned to wage a war of extermination, with the aid of 
all true believers, again-t the infidel; amongst a race so simple and 
superstitions, the mission of all enthusiasts like Saiad Alimad is emi- 
nently successful. Animated by a spirit of fanaticism, and with the 
desive of freeing themselves from their Sikh oppressors, a numerous, 
although ill-disciplined, army was soon at his disposal. His own Hin- 
dustani followers had been increased by recruits till they now numbered 
900 men. In addition to this, the Peshawar Sirda7s, feeling the influ- 
ence of the movement, and hoping to break the Sikh rule, joined in the 
crusade. 

Collecting his army together, and strengthened by the contingents 
of Khadi Khan of Hund, Ashraf Khan of Zeyda, and the followers of 
the Peshawar Sirdars, the Suiad proceeded to Naoshera with the inten- 
tion of laying sicge to the fort of Attuck. He found Ranjit Singh 
warned. Hari Singh with a large army awaited him on the Indus, and 
Budh Singh was sent across the river with a considerable force. Moving 
up to Saidu to meet the fanatics, he entrenched his army. The Saiad 
surrounded his force, and in time reduced it to great distress. Bndh 
Singh at leneth determined to fight, and warning the Peshawar Sirdars 
of the near approach of Ranjit Singh and the fate that awaited them if 
they acted with Saiad Ahmad, commenced the battle. The Strdurs with 
Yar Muhammad at their head, accepting the warning, fled immediately. 
This act of treachery had the desired effeet, and the Muhammadans 
e routed with great slanghter by the Sikh soldiery. Yar Muham- 
mad derived little benefit from his act, for Ranjit Singh doubled the 
amount of the Peshawar trivute, desecrated the mosques, despoiled the 
country, and ultimately retired, taking Yar Muhammad Khan’s son as 
a hos 


* 


Saiad Ahmad after this defeat, which occurred in the spring of 
1827, eseaped with a few followers, eid Lundkhwar, to Swat. Thence 
he proceeded to Buner, and ultimately, at the invitation of some of the 
Knans, returned to Yusafzai. It leaked out then that the Siiad’s at- 
tempt on Attock had been a failure through the treachery of Khadi 
Khan of Hind, who had disclosed his intention to Ranjit Singh, and 
who since the defeat of Saiad Ahmad had withdrawn his allegiance and 
support from him. The Pathans still believed in his miraculous powers ; 
thousands swarmed round his standard, and being joined by Mir Baba, 
the Saduim chief, and others, he determined to chastise the Khan of 
Hund for his misconduct. The parties met, with no decisive result ; 
but by an act of treachery in which he was aided by the late Akhil of 
Swat, the Safad induced Khadi Khan to visit him ina friendly way, and 
had him seized and slain instantly. 

After this he proceeded to Panjtar (see map), and was heartily wel- 
ceoned hy Fateh Khan, the chief of the Khudu Khels. This connection 
strenethened his position among the Pathans. Aided by Fateh Khan and 
hisown bands of Hindustanis, the Sued commenced aseries of exploits which 
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eventually placed the whole of Yusafzai and Peshawar under his control. 

He subdued the Khans of Hand and Hoti, and levied tithes from the 
Yusafaei, clans, In 1828, by a night attack he defeated the Barakzai 

force, which advanced against himias faras Zeyda, Subsequently he 
took possession of Amb, In 1829, having in defeated the Barakzais 
at Hoti, he upicd Peshawar, But his successful career was now 
brought to a close. His exactions had become oppressive tu the Pathans 
and an attempt on his part to put a stop to their taking money on the 
betrothal of their daughters was. still more distasteful. There was a 
general insurrection against him, and many of his followers, including 
the deputy left at Peshawar, were massacred, Fatch Khan also, having 
derived every advant: from the Safud’s presence at Panjtar, was now 
desirous of getting rid of his obnoxious ally. He, therefore, joined 
heartily in the scheme for the assassination of the Su/ad's followers 5 
but when the beacon was lighted on the top of Karamar, which was the 
arranged signal for slanghter, Fateh Khan found that Saiad Ahmad and 
his compact little army of 1,600 Hindustanis under Mulla Tsumail, was a 
force which he dared not attack openly. Finding the Mahaban no longer 
asafe asylum, the Hindustanis crossed the Indus and proceeded to 
Balakot. Here the followers of the Saiud again rallied round him, and 
an army under Sher Singh marched against him, In spite of the dis- 
parity of numbers, and the waruing of his friends, he determined to. 
ficht. Three times did his small band of Hindustanis beat back the 
Sikh regiments. At last, overpowered by numbers, they were defeated 
and destroyed, only three hundred of their nuunber e escaping, the Satud. 
himself being slain. 

OF his disciples who escaped with their lives a portion found their 
way to Sittana, This village had been given as a muazi * grant by the 
Utmanzais to the Saiads of Tiringi on their first arrival. The villave 
then belonged to one Saiad Akbar Shah, a man who was held in great 
veneration by the Utinanzais, Gaduns, and neighbouring tribes, and who 
was a declared eneiny of the Sikhs. Sittana was at that time the re- 
fue for outlaws and offenders from Yusafzai and Hazara, and was the 
rendezvous of all the discontented Ahans and their followers. Saind 
Akbar had served as treasurer and counsellor to Saiad Ahmad, and on 
this account he willingly allowed the Hindustanis to gather round him. 
Here they settled, and established a colony, and also constructed a fort 
Dear Sittana, which they called Mandi. After the British annexation 
of the Peshawar valley, Abdul Ghafur, the well-known Adhwad of Swat, 
prevailed on the people of Swat to receive Saind Akbar as their king 
and he was accordingly proclaimed King of Swat. 


The first oceasion of our coming into collision with this Hindustani 
colony occurred in 1853, after the expedition against the Hassanzais of 
the Black Mountain, under Lieut.-Colonel Mac keson, CB. The Hindus- 
tanis had then co-operated with the Hassanz eainst our feudatory 
Jehandad Khan of Amb, and had actually seized a small fort of his, 
named Kotla, in the Smiuite territory, on the r right Dank of the Indus, and it 


* Rent free, 
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was necessary that it should be recovered and restored to the Amb chief. 
Accordingly, a force was moved to a point on the left bank of the Indus 
opposite Kotla (see map). 

None of the tribes around had joined the Hindustanis, but the latter, 
in answer to the warning to them to withdraw from Kotla to their own 
scttlements gave no written reply, and according to some verbal reports, 
sent a defiance, Maulvi Inayat Ali Khan, the leader of the Hindustanis, 
declaring he had come to die. 

On the 6th January, with the aid of two boats, a force consisting of 
two regiments of Sikh infantry, two mountain guns, and two regiments 
of Dogras of the Kashmir army, under the command of Major J. Abbott, 
were crossed over the Indus to retake the fort. 

In spite of the boasts of the Hindustanis, on the two Sikh revi- 
ments and the guns commencing the ascent of the hill on which the 
fort of Kotla was situated, they lost heart and fied, pursued by some 
of the people of Amb, who cut down more than a score of them. The 
rest climbed over a spur of the Mahaban separating Amb from Sittana, 
and night obliged the relinquishment of the pursuit ; but it would have 
been casy next day to have destroyed their settlement at Sittana which 
had been abandoned. It was not, however, thought necessary to do 
this, as it was considered that their flight, withoat offering resistance, 
would generally increase the contempt in which they were “held by the 
surrounding tribes, and be more useful to us than any persecution of 
them could be. 


The troops bivouacked for the night near Kotla, and recrossed the 
Indus the following day. 


The only portion of the Peshawar district in which advantage of the 
Sepoy Mutiny was taken by the people to disturb the country was on 
the Yusafzai frontier, and this was principally due to the presence of 
the Hindustani fanatics, who were supported by contributions of men 
and money, from traitorous princes and private individuals in Hindus- 
tan. 

The Yusafzai country is controlled by the fort of Mardan, which was 
usually garrisoned by the Cor ‘ps of Guides; but in the middleof May 1857, 
this regiment moved down to forma portion of the Panjab Mov: able 
Column, its place being taken by the 55th Native Infantry. At the 
end of May the 55th Native Infantry broke into mutiny, when about 
100 sepoys were put to the sword, and 150 taken prisoners by a 
column which had moved out from Peshawar nuder Licut.-Colonel John 
Nicholson, some 600 sepoys of the regiment making good their escape 
to Swat. 

Two powers had hitherto reigned in Swat—the Akhund, or priest, 
and the Budshah, or king, whom the Akhund had set up for carrying on the 
temporal government (see above). Had these two been united in harbour- 
ing the 55th Native Infantry, and at that moment proclaimed a jahad 
against us, there can be no doubt that it would have set fire to the 
valley of Peshawar, and placed us in considerable difficulties. But Saiad 
Akbar, the king, had just died. He had long survived his popularity, 
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and had he been then alive, would not have been allowed by the Athund 
aud chiefs of Swat to entertain a disciplined army of Hindustani sepoys. 
The crisis roused these chiefs to the preservation of their liberties, and 
they first expelled Saiad Mubarak Shah, the son of the late king, and 
then the refugees of the 55th Native Infantry, who were conducted by 
disciples of the Akhwnd through mountain paths to the river Indus, 
which they crossed at a point far above our t-rritory, with the desper- 
ate design of making their way to Kashmir and secking an asylum with 
Maharaja Golab Singh; but they were destroyed before they arrived at 
their destination. 

A few of the sepoys of the 55th regiment had, however, shrunk 
from encountering the perils of the journey to Kashmir, and had joined 
the young Saiad Mubarak Shah, who had taken up his abode at the 
village of Panjtar. Not far from this village, at a place called Mangal 
Thana, a settlement of Hindustanis under sone maulvis of the Wahubi 
sect had sprung up, being a branch of the parent colony at Sittana. 
Mukarrab Khan, chief of the Khudu Khel tribe, who succeeded to the 
position of Khan on the death of his father Fateh Khan in 1341, was 
also hostile to us. In 1857 his cousin Mobaraz Khan invited the Hin- 
dustani fanatics under Maulvi Inayat Ali Khan to his village of Chinylai. 

It was at this time that some of the border villages began to give 
way to the influences by which they were tempted to disaffection, and 
having refused to pay their revenue, they appealed to Mobaraz Khan 
of Chinglai and the Hindustanis to come down and begin a war for 
Islam. ‘The defaulting village of Shekh Jana was accordingly occupied 
by 250 men from Chinglai. 

On this being reported Major Vaughan, 5th Punjab Infantry, com- 
manding at Mardan, moved out on the Ist July 1857 with a small force 
of cavalry and infantry and attacked Shekh Jana, and with slight loss 
on our side drove out the enemy and pursued them to the foot of the 
hills. 

A fortnight after the affair of Shekh Jana, the Hindustani fanatics, 
under the leadership of Maulvi Inayat Ali Khan, crossed the border and 
raised the standard of religious war at the mountain village of Narinji 
(sce map). Narinji is on the extreme border, and, being very difticult of 
access, had become an asylum for bad characters, and had several times de- 
fied the authorities in Yusafzai ; at the last moment, however, the maliks 
had always hitherto saved the place from destruction by submission and 
reparation. ‘The villagers were proud that the place had more than 
once been attacked by a Sikh force without success. 

The number of Hindustani followers with the Jfau/vi was about 150 
and he had also some 3U or 40 of the men of the late 55th Native In- 
fautry. ‘The fighting men of Narinji were about 400, and 40 horsemen 
had joined the party from Panjtar, under the brother of Mukarrab Khan, 
Afew horsemen had also come down from Swat, and several of the 
fugitives from Shekh Jana were with the A/aulvi. 

On the night of the 18th July 1857, a force of 700 infantry, a troop 
of cavalry, four guns, and of some mounted levies and police, under the 
coumand of Major Vaughan marched from Mardan with the object of 
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The village was sighted at day-light on the morn- 
The surprise was complete, the enemy makin 
hasty preparations as were possible after the troops were seen. 

The position of the village was very strong. It was built in ter- 
races, and situated at the foot of a precipitous hill, the rocky spurs of 
which surrounded it on three sides, but in the front the ground was 
open and practicable for cavalry. A broad sandy ala ran along the 
foot of the hill, on the other side of which e/a, facing Narinji, wi 
another range of heights, The slopes of the hill above Narinji were 
very steep, though practicable for infantry. 

Major Vaughan’s force was not strong enough to enable him to 
crown the heights above the villaze before. attacking it in front ; more- 
over, the men had had a long night’s march, the season of the year was 
very trying, and it was not advisable to attempt the long and laborious 
operation of crowning the heights, or, whilst the enemy's strength was 
undeveloped, to divide the force. So taking up a_ position favourable 
for artillery fire, the mountain guns opencd with shot and shell on the 
place. 

The maliks had been previously ealled upon to give up the Vau/vi, 
sin their reply they ignored his presence, the infantry advanced 
in skirmishing order, and after a tenacious resistance on the part of the 
enemy, made themselves masters of the lower part of the village, and 
of the rocks which flanked it. There were several strong breastworks in 
the upper part of the village, and the enemy, who were very numer- 
ous, then pressed down to try and drive the infantry out of the position 
they had won ; but though they fought with great bravery, and some 
even descended into the plain, they were driven back with 
and the destruction of the village was commenced. A desultory fire 
was maintained on the troops from above, whose efforts to destroy the 
village were thus materially impeded, but soon columns of smoke rose 
in all direetions and the lower village was destroyed. 

About 8 a.m. Major Vaughan determined on retiring, as it was not 
probable that further injury could be inflicted that day. 

The troops had been severely worked, and would soon have beeome 
exhausted from the almost intolerable heat. To show the trying nature 
of the weather, it is only necessary to say that the force had forty men, 
soldiersand camp-followers, struck down by the the sun during the previous 
day, nine of whom died, including tne farrier-sergeant of the Pesha- 
war Mountain Train Batiery. The supply of water, too, would have 
become searce, as it had to be brought from the villages in rear by the 
people and on donkeys. The villagers behaved well in this respect, 
and there was au abundant supply during the time the troops were 
employed. 

The retirement was effected without the slightest opposition on the 
part of the cnemy, although the ground was most favourable for them, 
and the troops reached their camp at 10 a M. 

The losses of the enemy had been severe. Independently of 
those who mnst have been killed or wounded by the guns on the higher 
slopes above the village which the infantry did uot reach, fifty of the 
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enemy fell in the lower village alone ; many of these were Hindustanis. 
The wounded were estimated at about fifty more. 
Our loss had been five killed and twenty-one wounded. 


But the people of Narinji remained stubborn and would not expel 
the Maw/ei and soon after a raid was made on cattle in British territory 
aud nothing remained to be done but to renew the attack on that place. 

It was known too that reinforcements had been received including 
Hindustanis from Mangal Thana and Sittana, and on the 2nd August 
there were 1,000 men in Narinji. Karly onthe 3rd Augnst, Major Vaughan, 
who had received reinforcements from Peshawar, for the second time 
advanced inst the village. A force having been detached to take the 
enemy in flank and rear the main body moved forward and came in 
sight of N. i soon after sunrise. As the force approached many of the 
auxiliaries fled, Maulvi Inayat Ali Khan being among the first to leave 
the village. 

As soon as the main body had come into position opposite the 
village fire was opened upon it from the guns, which was only fecbly 
replied to. ‘The turning column in the meantime, after encountering 
determined opposition, had arrived in rear of Narinji, and the village 
was carricd by a simultaneous advance from front and rear. 

The work of destruction then commenced. Not a house was spared; 
even the walls of many were destroyed by clephants. The towers were 
blown up and the village was svon a mass of ruins. Three prisoners were 
taken—one was a Bi urcilly maui, the second a Chamla standard-bearer, 
and the third a vagrant of Charouda : they were all subsequently 
executed, 

When the destruction of the village was completed, the troops were 
withdrawn. Not a shot had been fired at them during the six hours 
they held possession of the place; nor was a shot fired at them as 
they withdrew. 


At the end of October following the destruction of Narinji related 
above, Lientenant J. C. Horne, Assistant Commissioner of Yusafzai, 
whilst encamped at Shekh Jana with a small escort, was attacked by the 
Hindustanis and Chinglai Khudu Khels, aided by the Narinji and Shekh 
Jana people. Lieutenant Horne was forced to fly (as Shekh Jana would 
not reecive him), and take refuge in a ravine. Being favoured by the 
darkness, he saved his life. All his baggage was, however, taken, and 
five of his servants were killed. There is no doubt that Mukarrab Khan, 
and nearly all the ma/iks of Shekh Jana were in league with the fanatics, 

To punish this flagrant outrage, Lieutenant-Colonel H. B. Edwardes, 
the Commissioner of Peshawar, strongly urged that, as soon as troops 
were available, due punishment should be inilicted for these wanton and 
unprovoked hostilities. 

Accordingly a large force (4,877 of all ranks) under Major-General 
Sir Sydney Cotton was assembled in April 1858, and advanced across the 
border into the Khudu Khel country. Panjtar was destroyed and on 
the 26th April the village of Chinglai, containing about 1,000 houses, was 
destroyed together with its fort and the crops around, 
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After the destruction of Panjtar and Chinglai the troops returned 
to British territory, but on the 28th April Sir Sydney Cotton 
advanced into the: Khudu Khel country with the object of destroying 
Mangal Thana, the head-quarters of Maulvi Inayat Ali Khan. On the 
morning of the 29th April the force arrived at Mangal Thana. Nota 
shot had been fired at the troops as they laboured up the steep and 
wooded path, and the fort was found abandoned with every sign of a 
hasty and recent flight. Mangal Thana consisted of two villages, in the 
upper of which was the fortilied house of Inayat Ali Khan, with en- 
closures for Hindustani followers, Other fortifications had been laborious- 
ly constructed of large stones and fine timbers, and the Hindustani 
fanatics aud thieves who flocked to this place must have lived in great 
enjoyment and security, and it was easy to understand the prestige that 
surrounded them. 

The advanced troops bivouacked at Mangal Thana for the nizht, 
the sappers being engaged all night in mining the buildings. At ¢ 
light on the 30th April, the troops being drawn off, the mines were fi 
and when the dust and smoke cleared away, Mangal Thana ey 
no longer. 

The site of Mangal Thana was probably between 5,000 and 6,000 
feet above the level of the sea. The trees grew thickly, and the scenery 
about it was much like that of Murree. 

On the 30th April, the whole of the troops returned to British 
territory and halted on the Ist May. 

It now only remained to deal with the colony of fanatics at Sittana, 
for which purpose the force, under the command of Major-General 
Cotton, proceeded towards Khabal (see map), distant from Sittana about 
four miles, where it encamped on the morning of the 3rd Me 

On the evening of the same day the Major- General having recon- 
noitred the hills and villages of the enemy, determined to make the 
attack the following morning. Arrangements had been made to attack 
the enemy’s position from the east and south simultancously, and the 
enemy was driven from their main position, which they defended des- 
perately, with considerable loss, The fanatics had Pathan allies from 
the neighbouring Gadun tribe, but their heart was not iu the business, 
aud they fled precipitately. 

The fighting of the Hindustanis was strongly marked with fanati- 
cism ; they came boldly and doggedly on, going through all the prelimi- 
nary attitudes of the Indian prize ring, but in perfect silence, without a 
shout or a word of any kind. All were dressed in their best for the 
occasion, mostly in white ; but some of the leaders wore velvet cloaks. 

The position of the enemy having been carried at all points. and 
their villages destroyed, the Major-General determined to withdraw the 
troops. In the afternoon, the enemy, chiefly Pathans, rallied again upon. 
another height ; they had been joined by considerable numbers during. 
the day, but the Major-General, in concert with the Commissioner, 
determined to adhere only to the object in hand, and not pursue the 
enemy further into the hills, where the troops would haye come in col- 
lisiun with the Gadun and other indepeudent tribes. 
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As the troops withdrew, the enemy followed up closely, but. were kept 
in check by the rear guard, aided by the fire of two 5$ inch mortars. 

lt was dusk before all the troops had descended the hiil, and the 
force encamped for the night on the Sittana plain by the bank of the 
Tudus. 

Our losses were six killed and twenty-nine wounded, those of the 
enemy were—H industanis fifty, Pathans ten killed. ‘I'he number of the 
wounded was not known but the enemy acknowledged that they were 
numerous. Two Hindustanis were taken prisoners, one a native of 
Rampur, the other a Bengali, and they were summarily hanged at 
Sittuna. On the 5th the force returned to Khabal, and thence marched 
to Naushera, where it was broken up. 


As a result of these operations the Utmanzai and Gadun tribes 
entered into an agreement not to allow the Hindustanis to re-occupy 
Sittana, 

After this the fanatics retired to Malka a village on the slopes of 
Mahaban, granted to them by the Amazai tribe. 

In 1861, however, they again came down to a place named Siri, just 
over-hanging their old haunt at Sittana, and commenced sending rob- 
bers into Hazara to carry off Hindu traders. The offence of the Gaduns 
was that, in contravention of their agreement, they allowed free passaye 
to the Hindustanis through their territory when procecding on and 
returning from their kidnapping and marauding expeditions. 

The nature of these outrages is thus described by the Commissioner 
of Peshawar: “ A trader loads his mules at one of our chief towns and 
starts across country (though there have been extreme cases of the 
offence taking place on the highroad) to a village he hopes to reach by 
nizhtfall, On the road, in some lonely spot, he is seized, gagged, and 
taken aside into the jungle or some mountain nook, and there kept 
close under drawn swords till dark, when the whole party starts by 
well-known, but unfrequented, tracks to the mountainous river bank, 
where he is ferried across the Indus, and is detained. till his relations 
pay up the required ransom. His chief danger lies in the day dawning, 
or other obstruction occurring, before the kidnapping party reach the 
Indus, in which case the encumbrance, in the shape of a gagged idol- 
ator, must be got rid of. They might, perhaps, let him go if they conld 
atlord it, but the locality and route would be described by him, and 
individuals perhaps recognized, and so he is knocked on the head, and 
thrown into a mountain crevicé.” 

Ju order to bring them toa sense of their responsibilities, the 
Utmanzais and Gadins were accordingly placed under blockade, and on 
the 2nd October 1861 they came in and made their submission, and 
consented to enter into fresh engayements to exclude the Hindustanis, 

During the autumn of 1862, and ensuing cold season, there was a 
considerable immunity from these kidnapping practices ; but on the Sth 
July 1863, it was reported that the Hindustanis had suddenly reoecu- 
pied Sittana, No attempt to prevent their doing so was made by the 
Gadun or Utmmanzai tribe, and some of their members actually invited 
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them. These tribes, being called upon for their reasons far having thus 
broken the engagements they had entered into, only afforded evasive 
replies ; the Gaduns laying the blame on the Utmanzais, and the Ut- 
manzais on the Gaduns ; and as the Saiads and Hindustanis were sending 
threatening messages to our feudatory, the chief of Amb, a blockade 
~ of the Gadun and Utmanzai tribes was again imposed, and militia were 
entertained for the defence of the territory of the Amb chief. 

Maulyi Abdulla with his Hindustani followers now commenced to 
act in the bitterest spirit against the British Government ; the leaders 
of the colony expressly declared that they were embarked on determined 
opposition to the infidel, and called upon all good Muhammadans to 
quit the friendship of the unbelieving, and join the would-be martyrs 
of the faith. A letter to this effect was sent to the chief of Amb. 

The neighbouring tribes such as the Hassanzais and Mada Khels, 
instigated by the Muu/vi of Sittana, now commenced to give trouble and 
it was considered that the time had arrived when it became absolutely 
necessary to have recourse to military operations, as the majority of the 
Hazara border tribes were now arrayed against the British Govern- 
ment. 

An expedition was accordingly sanctioned by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, the first object of which was to effectually rid the frontier of the 
chronic cause of disturbance—the Hindustani fanatics. Their mere 
expulsion from the right bank of the Indus back upon their old posts at 
Malka and on the south bank of the Barandu, was not considered 
enough ; nor was it thought advisable that they should find shelter m 
Swat, and make that powerful tribe the future focus of disturbance on 
the frontier. If possible, the line of retreat of the fanatics towards the 
Barandu was to be cut off; and although their extirpation might not be 
possible, yet their dispersion would be in lines of direction favourable to 
their capture, if the co-operation of the well-disposed sections of the 
tribes could be obtained. 

With this object in view it was decided to advance by the Ambela 
pass into the Chamla valley so as to attack the Hindustanis from the 
north, and force them to fight with their backs to the plains (see map). 

It is not proposed here to enter in detail into the history of the 
Ambela expedition, the most serious, both as regards the opposition 
offered and the losses sustained, of the many frontier expeditions which 
have been undertaken on the Punjab border since the annexation. 

A brief summary of the events of the campaign will not, however, 
be out of place. 

On the 20th October 1863, the force under the command of Brigadier- 
General Sir Neville Chamberlain advanced from Nawakila into the 
Ambela pass, meeting with but slight opposition. Owing to the difficul- 
ties of the road the baggage became blocked and to allow this to come up 
the force was halted in the pass on the 2Ist. The following day a 
reconnaissance was sent forward into the Chamla valley, which was found 
unoccupied, but on the return of the party they were attacked by large 
numbers of Bunerwals who had descended from their hills on the north 
to cut off the retirement of the force. The enemy were repulsed with a 
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lass of three killed and twenty wounded on our side, among the former 
being an oflicer. It subsequently appeared that a letter hud been sent 
to the Buner chiefs by Maulvi Abdulla, the leader of the Hindustani 
fanatics, warning them that although the object of the expedition was 
ostensibly to punish the Hindustanis, it was in reality to lay waste and 
annex Chamla, Buner and Swat. This letter, as rousing the suspicions 
of the Buner people, may huve had something to do with the unexpected 
opposition offered by them. 

That the Buner people should thus have taken a decidedly hostile 
part against us was extremely serivus, and not only altered our position 
in the hills but necessitated a change in the plan of operations. 

With a powerful and warlike tribe like the people of Buner in 
declared hostility on the left flank of the proposed line of march, it was 
extremely doubtful if the advance into Chamla was now feasible. 

Moreover, it was reported that a portion at ull events of the 
Hindustanis had already joined the Bunerwals, so that now they would 
have to be sought elsewhere than on the spurs of the Mahaban. 

In the meantime the communications with the rear had been im- 
proved, and the sick together with all spare carriage was sent to the 
rear. Reinforcements from neighbouring tribes were daily joining the 
enemy and steps were taken to strengthen the position occupied by our 
troops on the crest of the pass so as to be prepared to resist all attacks. 

On the 26th October the enemy made a determined attack on our 
position, their efforts being chiefly directed against what was known as 
the “Eagle’s Nest” picquet, but were eventually repulsed with a loss of 
some 250 killed besides many Wounded. Our losses had also been severe 
and included two officers killed and two wounded. The enemy consisted 
of the Hindustanis and Bunerwals. Upwards of thirty bodies of the 
former were counted on the ground after the fighting was over. 

It was observed that both the wounded and dead bodies of the 
Hindustanis on this and subsequent occasions were left by their allics, 
who seemed to look upon the Hindustanis as they might upon earthen 
vessels, to be thrown at our heads in the day of battle, when no doubt 
their utility was appreciated, but of which it was quite superfluous to 
think of picking up the fragments if they happened to get broken in the 
fray. But what their allies would not do was performed by our troops ; 
for, under the orders of Sir Neville Chamberlain, these mutilated rebels 
of our own territories, together with some wounded Bunerwals, were 
taken into our hospitals and carefully and tenderly treated. Two of the 
wounded Hindustanis appeared to be soldiers of the late 55th Native 
Infantry, and many of them were young men, apparently from Bengal ; 
they used the old pattern musket and Government ammunition. 

The Hindustani fanatics were under the leadership of Maulvi 
Abdulla. ‘They numbered at the commencement of the operations about 
900 men, most of whom had been wrought up to a piteh of fanaticisin, 
and were all prepared to lay down their lives, It is, indeed, only men 
animated by this spirit who can be found willing to leave their homes 

in India, and to take up their residence in these rugged mountains. 
Widely separated in language, manners, and interests from the people 
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amongst whom they dwelt, receiving only a bare subsistence from the 
Maulvi, who entertained them, and paying exorbitantly for all the 
supplies they consumed, their life was passed in a manner by no means 
congenial to natives of Hindustan. They were drilled on our system, 
and some were clothed like the sepoys of the old Indian army. Three 
of their jemadtars had been non-commissioned otlicers in the late 55th 
Native Infantry. The Jfeuvi himself had been about four years in 
these parts. He was the nephew of that Maulvi Inayat Ali Khan who 
gave so much trouble in 1857 at Narinji(sce above), and was aman of 
good ability. He it was who appropriated all the contributions received 
from India for the colony, from which he derived a rich income. 

On the 26th news was received that the Akhund of Swat* had 
joined, with large contingents of men from Swat, Dir and Bajaur, and 
it was computed that the total number of men in arms against us now 
was about 15,000, Old animosities were for the time in abeyance, and, 
under the influence of fanaticism, tribes usually hostile to each other had 
joined, or were hastening to join, the dAkhund’s standard, and to fight 
for the sake of their common faith. 

On the 30th October, the first result of the combination between 
the Akiand and the Maulvi showed itself. On the right of our position 
above the 1 main picquets was a high rock, subsequently always known 
The ascent to this was most precipitous, but it was 
ry to hold it to prevent it being occupied by the enemy as 
it was the key of the whole position. About half an hour hefore day- 
light on the 30th this picquet was attacked and the small party holding 
it were overpowered and driven off the rock. Orders were given for the 
position to be retaken, and after a severe hand-to-hand fight, the enemy 
were driven out at the point of the bayonet, the position recovered and 
three standards taken.t 

The attack had been made by the Hindustani fanatics, who lost 
fifty-four killed on the spot and some wounded. 

While this fighting was going on attacks had been made on other 
parts of the camp, but by 10 a. mM. the enemy had been beaten off at all 
points. Our losses during the day hid been fifty-five killed and wounded. 

Between the 31st October and the 5th November the enemy kept 
up a desultory fire on our picquets, but on the 6th November a deter- 
mined attack was made on the troops covering the parties working on 
the road towards the village of Ambela. This attack was only repulsed 
after severe loss, including three officers killed and two wounded, 

On the $th and again on the 10th a flag of truce was shown by the 
enemy, but the war party was still in the ascendant, and nothing was 
effected. 


*The Akhund of Swat was a very remarkable man. Originally a Saiad of 
Buner. he had passed his life in close study and asceticism, and at tris time must 
have been about seventy years of age. He had gained an immense ascendancy 
over the minis of Muhammadans in general, and more particularly over the tribes 
on the Peshawar frontier, and his position towards them at this time can best be 
ilustrared by comparing it with that of the Pope of Rome. 

+ Lieutenants Fosbery and Pitcher subsequently received the Victoria Cross 
for their distinguished conduct on this occasion, 
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On the night of the 12th an attack was made on the “ Crag” pic- 
quet. This had been much enlarged and strengthened since the attack 
on the 30th October, and the enemy were eventually driven off. The 
following night the attack was renewed and this time with better suc- 
cess, and for the second time the “Crag” fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The defenders appear to have been seized with an unaccounta- 
Me panic, but the nature of the ground and the thickness of the brush- 
wood enabled the encimy to concentrate a large force on the picquet 
without being observed. Lieutenant Davidson, Ist Punjab Infantry, 
who commanded, behaved ina most heroic manner, and, after endea- 
vouring in every way to recall the men to a sense of their duty, was 
killed at his post. 

On news of this disaster being reecived, reinforcements were at once 
ordered up and the height was stormed and the picquet retaken by the 
11st, joined en route by detachments from other regiments. The 
enemy’s loss in this affair was 230, 57 bodies being left on the ground. 
Our loss was 51 killed and 107 wounded. 

From the 14th to the 17th November no serious attempts were 
made by the enemy. On the 18th a change of positions was effected 
and the whole force was concentrated to the south of the Ambela pass. 
This movement seems to have led the enemy to suppose that the force 
was in retreat, and consequently they came down in great numbers and 
attacked the advanced picquets, but were eventually driven off with a 
loss of 130 killed and upwards of 200 wounded. Our loss was 43 killed 
(including four British officers) and 75 wounded. The following day 
the enemy kept up a fire on the picquets, and we suffered some slight 
loss including one officer killed and another wounded, 

On the 20th the enemy began to collect in large numbers in the 
neighbourhood of the “Crag” picquet, and having advanced under 
cover within a few yards of the breast-works, they made a determined 
attack, aud at 3p. M. they again obtained possession of the post. ‘lwo 
officers whilst endeavouring to rally the men were killed at the breast- 
works. On the fall of the “ Crag” coming to the notice of Sir Neville 
Chamberlain he ordered up strong reinforcements, and the 71st  sup- 
ported by the 5th Punjab Infantry and 5th Gurkhas stormed and re- 
captured the position. ‘The commanders of these three regiments were 
all wounded during the day and Sir Neville Chamberlain also received 
a severe wound, which subsequently obliged him tu relinquish the com- 
mand of the force, his orderly otticer being also wounded. 

Thus for the third time the “Crag” picquet was lost and won--a 
spot which from the heavy losses sustained there on both sides, had 
become known in the country as Autlyar, or the place of slaughter. 

The action of the 20th seemed to have had a depressing etfect upon 
the enemy, notwithstanding that they had gained a temporary success, 
and had wounded the Brigadier-General, which last injury it would have 
been natural for them to make and think a great deal of. However, 
from the 20th November to the 15th December (as will be seen here- 
after), they made no further attack in force, and at one time their 
gathering had dwindled down so much, that there appeared a possibility 
of their giving up the game altogether, 
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On the 30th November, Major-General Garvock arrived in camp 
and assumed command of the force which had now been strongly re- 
inforeed. In the meantime negotiations had been going on with the 
enemy, but these having failed, orders were issued on the 14th Decem- 
ber for offensive measures to be undertaken the next day. Accordingly 
at daybreak on the 15th December the attacking force, consisting of 
4,800 men, moved out of camp. 

The enemy occupied a formidable position, known as the “Conical ” 
hill which was strengthened by stone breast-works offering no ordinary 
obstacle. Under cover of the mountain guns this position was assaulted 
and carricd at the point of the bayonet, and the enemy were soon in 
full flight. Fighting continued all day, but by evening the enemy had 
been driven back in great confusion into the plain below leaving 
their dead on all sides. The troops bivouncked for the night on the 
ground they had gained. Qur losses during the day had been 16 killed 
and 67 wounded, while those of the enemy were 400 killed and wounded. 

On the following day the force continued the advance and debouched 
into the open plain and advanced across the valley towards the pass 
entering into Buner, where the enemy had taken up a strong position. 

The village of Ambela was fired en rouwfe and the troops then 
advanced ayainst the enemy’s position, The brunt of the fighting fell 
on the 23rd and 32nd Pioneers, upon whom as they advanced the enemy 
made a furious onset, sword in hand. These regiments, stageered for 
the moment by the suddenness of the onslaught, turned quickly on their 
assailants and destroyed the whole of them not allowing one to escape. 
Upwards of two hundred of their bodies were left upon the field, forty 
of whom were Hindustanis. Among the casualties on our side, in these 
two regiments one officer was killed and four wounded. Flushed with 
success, the pioneer regiments pushed forward into the pass, driving 
the enemy before them. But the day being far spent, the withdrawal 
of the troops was ordered, and this was effected without any molestation 
whatever on the part of the enemy, and the force bivouacked for the 
night in the neighbourhood of the village of Ambela. During the night 
the enemy were all in rapid flight towards their homes, and the following 
morning the Buner jirga came in to camp and, not even talking of 
terms, asked for orders. 

They were accordingly required to send a party to completely 
destroy the Hindustani settlement of Malka, and to see this work pro- 
perly carried out some British otticers were to accompany the party. 
‘This was agreed to and late on the afternoon of the 21st December the 
Buner jirga with the British officers arrived at Malka, where they took 
up their quarters for the night. 

Malka was situated on an elevated plateau, on a northern spur of 
of the Mahaban range. It was a much larger and more substantial place 
than any known in those hills, containing several large edifices, among 
which the Afuzvi’s hall of audience, barracks for the soldiers, stabling, 
and a powder manufactory, formed conspicuous objects. There were no 
regular fortifications, but the outer walls of the houses were connected, 
and formed a continuous line of defence with pusterns, There was also 
a tower at the gateway. 
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The place was found deserted, and on the morning of the 22nd 
December the whole settlement was entirely destroyed, and the party 
returned to the camp in the Ambela pass, which was reached on the 23rd, 
the whole force then returning to British territory. 

The total loss on our side during the above operations had been 908 
killed and wounded, including 15 British officers killed and 21 wounded. 

The loss of the enemy was estimated at 3,000 killed and wounded. 

It now only remained to destroy the fort which the Hindustanis had 
Duilt at Mandi near Sittana, when they had returned in the previous 
July, and to effect this a brigade was moved to Khabal, and the jirgas 
of the Utmanzais and Gaduns were required to destroy the place. 
Mandi had been recently much improved and contained some substantial 
houses. On the 4th January 1864, the whole was destroyed and burnt 
by the jirgas, and the walled enclosure, denominated a fort, was levelled. 
Sittana was found still a ruin as it had been left by Sir Sydney Cotton 
in 1858. On the 5th the troops returned to British territory, where 
the Gaduns and Utmanzais having executed fresh agreements not to 
permit the return of the Hindustanis to any part of their country, the 
force was broken up. 


The history of the Hindustani fanatics subsequent to the Ambela 
campaign is not very easy to follow, but it appears that after their 
expulsion from Malka, the greater number of the fanatics, led by Maulvi 
Abdulla, retreated into the Chagarzai country, north of the Barandu 
river. Afteratime they obtained from the Chagarzais grants of the 
villages of Tangor and Batora, where they made permanent settlements, 
and remained undisturbed up to the commencement of 1868. Their 
position was, however, by no means comfortable. The people amongst 
whom they dwelt made them pay dearly for the protection afforded them, 
and for the supplies they received ; and it was only by the greatest efforts 
that their agents in Hindustan were enabled to forward to them sufh- 
‘cicnt money for their support. They were, moreover, frequently threa- 
tened with expulsion by their hosts, who forcibly prevented the comple- 
tion of two towers which the M/aaudvd had commenced to erect in Batora. 
The Akhund also looked upon them with no friendly eye: their Wahabi 
inclinations were abhorrent to him, and their position in the country 
was a standing menace; for their leaders maintained their position only 
by intrigue, and were ready tools in the hands of the rival faction in 
Buner and elsewhere, followers of the Kota dfu/la.* 

It is not surprising that, with this contant pressure on them, both 
at home and abroad, the community was several times on the point of 
dissolution. During the autuinn of 1866, Muhammad Isak and Muham- 
mad Yakub, two of their leaders, made several attempts to open com- 
munications with Colonel J. R. Becher, C.B., the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, through the instrumentality of Saiad Muhammad (formerly 
in our service) ; their letters were received, and messages sent to them, 
but their plans were entirely frustrated by the vigilance of Maulvi 


* Kota is a village in the south-west corner of Yusafzai. Saiad Amir, better 
known as the Kota Mulla, was at this time one of the rivals of the Ak/hwud in the 
teligious world. 
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Abdulla, who appears to have gained an entire ascendancy over all the 
other leaders. Matters remained thus until the beginning of 1868, the 
fanatics being too much engaged with their own quarrels and intrizues 
to annoy us or continue the system of highway robbery in our territories, 
which had first led to the recommendation by the Punjab Government 
for punitive expeditions in 1858 and 1863. 

In February 1868 news was received that the fighting men of the 
Hindustanis, numbering 400 or 500, had moved from Tangor and Batora 
to Bajkatta in Buner, on the invitation of Azim Khan of Bajkatta, an 
opponent of the Akhund and firm supporter of his rival, the Kota Madd, 
Azim Khan offered to give the Hindustanis houses and lands in his village 
if they would bring over their families and settle there permanently ; his 
offer was accepted, and the fanatics accordingly abandoned T'angor and 
Ratora. Nothing more was heard of them until the 18th of April, when 
the arrival of Feroz Shah, tke son of the last King of Delhi, at Bajkatta 
was reported by Azim Khan himself, who wrote to the Commissioner of 
Peshawar to make his excuses for harbouring men whom he knew to be 
mortal enemies of the British Government. Feroz Shah had arrived 
some months before at Saidu, the residence of the Ak/und, in great 
poverty, and with only four attendants; he was well received, and 
reported to be in high favour, until the evil news of the arrival in Buner 
of his countrymen reached the Akhund. 

The movement of the fanatics into Buner was fatal to them ; at a 
distance they might have been tolerated, and in time possibly have 
regained their prestige. The Akhuned now lost no time in exerting all 
his influence to get rid of what he well knew would be a fruitful source 
of trouble to him, 

By skilful management he was enabled to conciliate and bring over 
all the Buner tribes of the opposite faction, Azim Khan, Zaidulla Khan, 
Nawab Khan, and a few other chiefs alone holding aloof. On the 25th 
of May, at a large meeting of all the Buner tribes convened by Mirji 
Khan, and most trusted of the itinerant Shekhks of the Akhund, it was 
determined that the Hindustanis should be expelled from Buner, their 
presence being displeasing to the Adhkund and contrary to the terms of 
the treaty made with the British Government. In consequeuce of this 
resolve, the fanatics, to the number of about 700 fighting men, accom- 
panied by Feroz Shah and Azim Khan, made a precipitate retreat to 
Malka, where they commenced to rebuild their houses, and made 
arrangements with the Amazais for supplies. In the meantime Maulvi 
Abdulla in person visited the Ak/an/, and found means to turn away 
his anger, for Mirji Khan was recalled, and permission given to the 
Hindustanis to resettle in Buner. The greater portion of them returned 
to Bajkatta, but had not been there very long before the intrigues of 
their leaders again brought them into trouble. Maulvi Abdulla was 
induced to join a league that had been founded by Azim Khan and other 
Buner chiefs, together with the Amazais and Mukarrab Khan, ex-chief 
of the Khudu Khels, to oppose the influence of the Adhwnd, and obtain 
for Mukarrab Khan recovery of his former possessions and reinstatement 
at Panjtar. Mukarrab Khan, who, after his expulson from the Totalai 
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villages and the destruction of Panjtar and Mangal Thana in 1858 by our 
troops, had come into the Commissioner of Peshawar, and been allowed to 
reside in British territory, was the prime mover in this plot, by which he 
sousht to regain his former position; his money cemented the various 
alliances, and purchased the neutrality of some of the Buner chiefs. On the 
2nd of August Zaidulla Khan committed the first overt act of hostility by 
seizing a number of Swat traders passing through his lands. The Akhund 
immediately mustered his followers, and directed the Buner tribes to 
break up the league by expelling the Hindustanis and putting to death 
the refractory chiefs. In pursuance of his orders, Zaidulla Khan was 
treacherously assassinated in his own house. On the 12th August they 
artived, together with the Adhund’s followers, before Bajkatta, and sent a 
message to the Muulvi, giving him one day to remove all his followers, 
women, and children. 

The fanatics at first thought of resistance, and exchanged a few shots 
with the Salarzais, but were induced by Azim Khan to give in and com- 
mence preparations for a retreat. The next day the whole body evacn- 
ated Bajkatta, the women and children being sent on ahead, and the 
rear brought up by a guard of fifty or sixty men armed with rifles. For 
the first few miles all went well, the Buner men being ocenpicd in 
plundering and burning the deserted settlement ; but as the fugitives 
neared the pass between Bajkatta and Katora they saw that the hills on 
both sides were held by the Akhund’s followers. The mass of the fugi- 
tives, including Maulyi Abdulla, Azim Khan, and the Buner chicfs, 
pushed on through the pass, and made their escape with slight loss, but 
the rear guard was cut olf, and, aftera gallant stand, entirely destroyed 
From Batora the fugitives fled to Gulima Bori, in Chagarzai territo 
here they obtained a short respite, and even conceived hopes of being 
able to establish themselves permanently, being promised support, in 
the event of an attack, by the Amazais and one section of the Chagar- 
ZAais. 

The power of the Akhund, increased by his complete triumph over 
the rival faction in Buner, was, however, too great for them. The 
Chagarzais, in obedience to his orders, expelled the fanatics, who con- 
timed their flight through Tangor to Bihar, on the right bank of the 
hidus where they arrived about the 18th of September with some 
twenty or thirty wounded men. Later accounts of them are very con- 
flicting, but it is certain that the Afaulvi, with some hundreds of follow- 
ers, came over to Judba, and that many of them remained there till 
the British toree arrived on the crest of the Black Mountain in 1868. 
The fanatics were welcomed and given the grant of a hamlct in Judba, 
and were enabled to purchase several rafts thus getting the command 
of the river, and making themselves independent of the extortionate 
Pathan ferrymen whilst at Judba. ‘The Muu/vi received letters in 1868, 
it is said, from the Tikari chief, who offered to give the whole body of 
fugitives an asyluin in his fort, and Jand in the Tikari valley, and also 
from the Allai jirga and the chief of Thakot, who promised to come to 
Jndba to hold) a great council] and discuss measures of resistance against 
the British. Mubarak Shah was also summoned, and the war party, 
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cis-Indus, was daily increasing. It seems probable that a month later, 
the force under Major-General Wilde would have found a powerful 
coalition and some organized plan of defence, but our rapid approach 
disconcerting them, the fanatics hastily recrussed the river, deserting 
-their Chagarzai hosts, thereby departing from their profession as soldiers 
of the faith, and destroying the last remnant of their former prestige, 
already injured by the treatment they had met with at the hand of the 
Akhund and his disciples. The main body of them then went to Palosi, 
a village of the trans-Indus Hassanzais, who refused, however, to allow 
them a permanent scttlement. From Palosi they went to Thakot, but, 
finding no resting-place there, moved down the river to Bihar and Jud- 
ba of the Chagarzais, and being obliged to abandon this refuge also, 
-they at last threw themselves on the mercy of the Hassanzais. Here 
“they received some land called Maidan near the village of Palosi, which 
is on the right bank of the Indus, about fifteen miles from Darband. 
At Maidan they erected buildings surrounded by a mud wall and flanked 
by towers forming a kind of fort, and here the colony numbering from 
600 to 700 lived under their aged chief Maulvi Abdulla, paying to 
the Hassanzais some Rs. 800 a year as rent for their lands, gardens 
and buildings. 


‘During the Buner complications in 1885 the Hindustani colony 
was not actually hostile, but their missionaries were very active and it 
is probable that had an expedition been sent into Buner, that they 
would have joined the Bunerwals against the Government, and as a fact 
they made the probability of such an expedition a reason for asking fer 
contributions from their supporters throughout India. 

In May 1885, Maulvi Abdulla sent a letter to the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Hazara, complaining that there was adebt due to the colony 
of Rs. 8,000 from two men residing in British territory and requesting 
that the claims might be settled by the Government and threatening 
that, if this were not done, reprisals would be undertaken. It appear- 
ed on enquiry that there was no ground for this claim, and the Com- 
missioner was directed, if he considered it necessary to reply at all to 
the AMaulvi’s communication, to inform him that letters accompanied by 
threats could not be attended to. 

In the complications with the I!ack Mountain tribes which imme- 
diately preceded the despatch of the expdiition in 1888, the Hindus- 
tanis took part, and on the 27thJune the ws) Manlvi Abdalla with 120 
Hindustanis from Maidan joined the Hassanzais on the crest of the Black 
Mountain and in making demonstrations against British termitory. 

In July orders were issued for the colony of fanatics to be ineiu t-4 
in the blockade of the Black Mountain tribes. When it was ramoured 
that an expedition was to be sent to punish those tribes, Maulvi 
Abdulla held back as far as his profession would allow ; and if he did not 
actually counsel submission he did not encourage opposition, knowing 
that the brunt of the fighting would fall upon his fullowers, that the 
result was a foregone conclusion, and that to stand up and fight meant 
annihilation. He judged more correctly than the tribesmen that they 
could not fight against breech-loaders, that the river could be crossed, 
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and roads blasted out of the rocks where even the country traders’ 
mules could not pass. When: the hour of trial came only some 100 of 
his band joined by a few score of fanatics from among our own subjects 
and neighbouring clans, tempted fate at Kotkai and charged sword in 
hand to be mown down like grass. Of the 88 dead counted on the spot 
where the ghazi_ rush was-inade during the action of Kotkai on the 4th. 
October 1888, only 48 were identified as Hindustanis. Maulvi Abdulla 
and the main body watched events from the further bank of the lndus, 
asad falling off.from their profession of the faith and one which will 
have the effect of lowering still more their prestige and fame. 

Nine days later a.force was crossed over to the right bank of Indus, 
and after blowing up its principal bastions, burned the Hindustani fort 
and settlement of Maidan to the ground, without a blow being struck in 
its defence. The colony was completely broken up and Maulvi Abdulla 
and his following were dispersed among the Chagarzais and neighbour- 
ing tribes. 

This was. the fifth oceasion during the past 40 years on which 
the Hindustauis had come into collision with us; each time they 
had suffered severely and been obliged to shift their residence, but as. 
it was.stated at the beginning of. this article they still remain a factor: 
for mischief, although in a less degree than formerly, in any compli- 
entions which may arise with the independent tribes on this part of the 
Punjab frontier. * 


* Since writing the above article it has been reported that the Hindustani 
eolony, still numbering some 600, are endeavouring to obtain a settlement on the 
borders of the Chamla valley in Amazai territory, about five miles distant from. 
Malka, which was destroyed in 1863 duriag the Ambela expedition, but as faras car 
be gathered these endeavours have not up to the present met with much success, 


THE EFFECT ON CAVALRY OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 
IN FIRE-ARMS, &c. 


By Captain G. O’Connor, Queen’s Bays. 


In common with the other arms of the service, the cavalry are about 
to enter upon a new epoch, one fraught with enormous consequences 
either for good or bad, 

That the new departure will be to their advantage, is the opinion 
of many who have devoted time and attention to the subject. On all 
sides, we see a growing conviction that despite modern arms, cavalry will 
he called upon not only to assist in producing results on the vattle-field, 
hoth by the action of large masses and of individual regiments and 
squadrons, but to so influence the preliminary stages, that the ultimate 
decision will to a large extent depeud upon their services. 

‘Yo find a parallel with the present hizh state of excellence and 
preparedness, imposed by all the principal military nations on their 
mounted troops, we must go back a century and a half. 

That famed military commander, Frederick the Great, with the 
intuition of genius, had early seen the enormous power :nherent in good 
cavalry. With the time when he commenced to introduce those prin- 
ciples and ideas, which have so successfully stood the test of time and 
experience, and the present day, a certain resemblance can be traced 5 
then, as now, mechanical and other improvements had brought the 
infantry nearly to theoretical perfection, and at the same time, grest. 
attention was being paid to the mobility of large masses of cavalry with 
a view to united and overpowering action. 

At the beginning of the last century, most of the great battles had 
been decided by the cavalry: Blenheim, Ramillies, Turin, Almanza 
and others, all were eloquent of the invincibility of this arm; but 
at Mollwitz a new era commenced. Infantry marching with great exact- 
ness of drill and mobility, and armed with muskets provided with the 
latest improvements of their time, not only stopped the onset of the 
successful Austrian cavalry, but after repelling five charges decided 
the battle. 

Whether the defeat of the Prussian cavalry by the Austrian, or the 
success of the Prussian infantry against the same cavalry, drew 
Frederick’s attention to the necessity of improving his mounted troops, 
it is impossible to say, but after the first Silesian war, he laid down a 
system of drill and tactics, the exactitude of the main principles of which 
are even now incontrovertible ; and which at the king's death enabled the 
Prussian cavalry to boast of the glorious record of 14 pitched battles 
out of a total of 22, won by them. 

From those days until the introduction of rifled arms, although the 
systems of armament remained the same, and the change in tactics, 
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introduced by Napoleon was in favour of the cavalry,—after a lapse of 100 
years, we find the cavalry considered the least important unit in armies, 
and justifying in every respect the correctness of the views of those by 
whom they were so lightly esteemed. 

The want of energy in the advanced guard duties after the Alma; 
the supineness of the Light Brigade during the engagement of the 
Heavy Brigade with the Russians; the Russians repeating their extra- 
ordinary mistake of receiving a charge at the halt; and the terrible 
blunder with the Light Brigade disclosed a state of inefficiency equal- 
led but not surpassed, by the Austrian and French cavalry in the later 
wars ; from this reproach the Prussians should not altogether escape, 
considering their few successes relatively to the mass of cavalry they 
brought into the field, and the demoralized state of their opponents. 

The poverty of performance by the cavalry in the last great wars, 
and the terrible loss inflicted on them by the infantry on several occa- 
sions, gave rise on the part of various military writers to the opinion, 
that owing to the increased range and precision of modern fire-arms, a 
great curtailment of the sphere of cavalry on the actual battle-tield had 
taken place. 

With all due respect to this opinion, as far as the infantry are con- 
cerned, it is capable if not of actual disproof, of some qualitication. 

If the assumed curtailment had been attributed to the rapidity of 
fire of the new weapons, combined with an unreasoning dread (born on 
the rifle range) of their effect, engendering timid leading, there would 
have been good grounds for the opinion. 

To-day, we are face to face with the results of a quarter of a cen- 
tury of mechanical improvement, all tending in the direction of increased 
rapidity of fire, until it may be truly said, never before were the infan- 
try, theoretically, so potential in offence or defence. Turning to the 
artillery, we find them possessing guns of increased range and precision, 
and animated with a determination to avail themselves to the utmost of 
their advantages. Still we are given to understand, that, in defiance of 
these deterrent causes, the sphere of cavalry usefulness has been en- 
larged not decreased, and that a great day for the cavalry arm is 
approaching. 

To reconcile this apparent contradiction, it is necessary to keep 
before us, that although the armament of the infantry and artillery has 
improved, the fundamental conditions of warfare remain the same, the 
men are still flesh and blood, subject to the same hopes and fears, the 
same liability to weakness and fatigue, exultation and panic, and that 
the modification in tactics, the result of recent improved armaments, by 
giving increased prominence to moral effect, tends distinctly in favour of 
the cavalry. 

Cavalry must never forget that their greatest successes against 
infantry have been achieved under favourable conditions. 

In the belief that the lessons of the past are still valuable asa 
guide to the future, and to remind cavalry officers that other factors 
besides armament have to be considered, we will take as illustrations, 
various representative occasions on which cavalry have been defeated by, 
or were victorious over, infantry. 
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Although Europe is much more thickly cultivated now than in the 
days of cavalry pre-eminence, in the East immense level plains still 
afford usa fair field. The lesson taught the Afghans outside Fateha- 
bad and Jalalabad, by the cavalry of Sale’s brigade, has never had to 
be repeated. : 

At Eylau, Augereau’s corps was destroyed by the Cossacks, during 
a snow-storm. At Marengo, Kellerman’s cavalry were concealed by 
vineyards from the Austrians, until the moment of that fateful attack 
which decided a campaign, At Salamanca, Clauscl’s division of veteran 
French infantry, standing with the sun in their eyes and in clouds of 
dust from the light soil, were simply annihilated by LeMarchant and 
Anson’s cavalry. Murat’s successful charge at Dresden was made during 
heavy rain. At Albuera also, Colborne’s British infantry, firm. with the 
consciousness of never having suffered a check, were defeated by the 
French horsemen in heavy rain. Under cover of the darkness at 
Vionville, the 6th Prussian Cavalry Division approached close to, charged, 
and broke some French squares. 

From the foregoing it will be scen that weather is an important 
factor in weighing the probable result of a collision between the mounted 
and dismounted arms. ; 

The saying that good unbroken infantry can never be defented by 
cavalry, is only half true, and like most generalizations requires quali- 
fying. Good infantry, in all formations, have been broken by cavalry, 
both in the distant and in the immediate past. At Austerlitz, Vand- 
amme’s column whilst engaged with opposing infantry, was destroyed by 
the Russian cavalry. Near Hanan in 1813, 20 squadrons of Russian 
cavalry broke and captured a French division, formed in eight squares, 
and supported by 18 guns, An Italian infantry brigade surprised by 
Austrian cavalry at Custozza, were routed with a loss of four-fifths of 
their number. At Langalzala also in ’66, the Hanoverian cavalry broke 
two Prussian squares, the infantry being armed with the needle gun. 
Bredow’s brigade at Vionville charged and rode over French infantry in 
line. At Amiens also the Germans rode down a battalion of marines. 

On the other hand, when cavalry action admittedly decided great 
battles, we find the same cavalry under similar conditions, and fre 
quently under the same leaders, used against infantry but ineffectually. 

In former days, although the infantry shoulder to shoulder formation 
with deeper ranks, and the heavier calibre of their muskets gave 
greater weight of metal on a given space, their shorter range necessi- 
tated allowing the cavalry to approach quite close, and the difficulty of 
loading precluded more than one volley being delivered by each rank ; 
yet we see at Salamanca, D’Urban’s cavalry defeated with loss by French 
infantry in line, and at Venta de Pozo, French cavalry after defcating 
some German and Peninsula horsemen were repulsed by Halkett’s infan- 
try in various formations. 

The terrible slanghter outside the British squares at Waterloo, 
shows very conclusively that the effect of a volley, was quite as deadly 
with what those who had used it fondly called “the Queen of Weapons,” 
ns with the present rifle. In connection with the most recent instances 
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of the repulse of cavalry by infantry, we have a clear proof of the effects 
of rapidity of fire. 

The Prussian infantry at Mars la Tour reserved their fire until the 
French cavalry were withia 250 yards, then by rapid firing having 
nearly annihilated the first line, were still able to fire at the second and 
third. 

Tn Bredow’s charge, the French infantry owing to their fire being 
masked, were unable to deliver it until the cavalry were close on them, 
when, if precision had the important effect which is claimed for it one 
volley would have been sufticient. 

The repulse of the French charge at Woerth was effected by rapid 
independent firing from infantry in retirement. At Mouzon, also by the 
same means, one company extended beat off a French cuirassier regi- 
ment. 

The cavalry charges at Sedan afford an exceptionally good illustra- 
tion of the effects of rapid fire. ‘here everything was in favour of the 
cavalry, whose approach was conccaled from the infantry lines until 
they were within a short distance of their flanks, and yet, although 
ridden through with the determination of brave men, the charges were 
fatal to the cavalry. 

Whilst admitting that the successful result of cavalry action against 
infantry is largely dependent on favourable circumstances, we claim that 
these circumstances are liable to, and will recur. 

With the other arms the result of an attack depends mainly upon 
the due observance of certain elementary rules, any deviation from which 
is certain to lead to disaster, but against infantry the result can never 
be foretold ; for instance, when Napoleon ordered the Polish lancers to 
vharge up the pass at Somo Sierra, the wiseacres, who thought it a mad 
procecding, little foresaw that it would cause the Spanish infantry to 
fly from their entrenchments. Had Bredow’s charge against Canrobert’s 
division at Rezonville, not taken place, what a different complexion the 
strugzle might have assumed. 

That the introduction of repeating rifles and smokeless powder will 
effect the cavalry revival is certain, but how, and to what extent, is the 
problem. The clue to this question will be found in summarizing the 
disadvantages, from the infantry point of view, of the new conditions:— 

‘irst.—That owing to the increased range and flatter trajectory of 
the new weapon, troops will have to assume formations, offering as 
small a target as possible, at distances hitherto never thought of, thus 
rendering them particularly liable to opportune cavalry attacks. Al- 
ready a warning with regard to this has been uttered. The greatest 
Russian authority on tactics having cautioned the infantry against 
attempting to repel cavalry in other formations than those, which, bring- 
ing as many rifles as_ possible to bear, will only expose immediately to 
the attack the smallest possible number of men. 

Second.—To allow the soldier to carry the increased number of 
rounds required in the magazine, the calibre of the bullet has been les- 
sened. An idca was prevalent that this small bullet would not possess 
the necessary stopping powers against cavalry, but from some experiments 
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conducted in England, at which the Inspector General of Cavalry 
and several veterinary surgeons were present, the conclusion has been 
arrived at, that the size of the bullet will make no difference in its effect 
on cavalry. Despite this ex-cuthedré opinion, there is a lurking belief, 
that in the mad excitement of a charge, the small bullet will not be 
able to stop the impetus of an excitable animal like the horse. 

Third.—Yo exercise an adequate control over the natural inclina- 
tion, with such ready means at hand to get rid of ammunition, 
increased stringency in fire discipline has to be resorted to. The vast 
importance attached to fire discipline points this out as the weak spot 
in the new conditions. 

Not only has provision to be made for controlling the men, so that 
the most important objective for the time being is under fire, but still 
more difficult, that such an expenditure of ammunition does not take 
pluce, as will leave the soldier defenceless at the most critical moment. 
Coupled with this is the hitherto unsolved problem of the effective 
supply of ammunition during the ever varying phases of a fight. 

The importance of this last condition is evident from one of the 
avowed objects of magazine fire, that of its efficacy against cavalry. 
With the exception of the Russians who have not yet adopted a maga- 
zine rifle, the other continental powers consider that the magazine, if 
brought to bear on cavalry when within 250 to 300 yards, will, suppos- 
ing the attack pushed home, rain such a shower of lead that the attack 
must needs fail, provided that the magazines are full at the required 
moment. 

With the use of smokeless powder another factor in favor of the 
cavalry has been introduced. Not only will a better view of the scene 
of action be obtained, and more opportunities for effective action atford- 
ed, but increased moral effect will be brought to bear, Assuming that 
cavalry will not usually attack infantry unless the latter are engaged 
with opposing infantry or are under artillery fire ; from the moment the 
infantry become aware that they are the object of a cavalry attack, 
until the moment when, from their proximity they can open fire on 
them, the moral effect on the assailed increases in direct proportion to 
their want of discipline and natural courage. 

It is in this, the moral effect of cavalry, that the deductions of the 
tacticians of the rifle range are so unreliable, very few men are able 
with equanimity to contemplate the onset of a crowd of galloping horses. 

All the recent developments of the fighting strength of nations has 
tended to make morale a factor of increased importance. 

In the next great war, the infantry soldier will be without the sup- 
port of comrades close to him, he will be exposed to unseen and unheard 
fire besides having longer distances to traverse before seeing the et¥ect 
of his own fire on the enemy, and no longer will the noise and smoke of 
his own and comrades’ firing give him heart or screen him from view. 
On the other hand, the cavalryman is less liable to dispiriting moral 
influences, such as treading on his own dead, and hearing the cries of 
the wounded ; should he come under unseen fire his mobility enables 
him to avoid the dangerous zone quickly, movement is the essence of 
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his existence, the natural exhilaration of galloping, the closeness of his 
formation, and the presence of his ofticers in front, all tend to make 
him at the supreme moment confident of success. 

In short, the conviction that the days of effective cavalry action 
against infantry have not past is founded on the belief, that with wea- 
pons requiring delicate manipulation, perfect discipline, and tactical 
formations based on intelligence, and great moral courage, the advantage 
remains with the cavalry. The infantry soldier has not the time or 
opportunity to acquire the veteran spirit necessary to enable him to 
use his great advantages with the best effect, and will thus fall a victim 
to the more natural weapons and applied strength of the cavalry soldier. 


ACULIMATIZATION OF AUSTRALIAN HORSES IN INDTA. 


By Veterinary Surgeon (Ist Class) W. S. Apams. 


T contributed a paper on this subject to the Quarterly Jonrnal of 
Veterinary Science in India, in July last. It has been suggested to me, 
that | might offer a paper on the same subject to the Journal of the 
LST. of India, as it is one of general interest to military officers, as well 
as to the veterinary profession, In the paper referred to, 1 dwelt espe- 
cially on the altered condition of the coat, and the complete change of 
habit of body which is undergone with regard to this important fune- 
tion, I shall necessarily repeat nearly the whole of my former paper, 
but Twill endeavonr to enlarge the subject beyond what I then wrote. 

IT take the following definition of the term “climate” from = the 
article by J. Henry Bennet, in Quain’s dictionary of medicine. 

“ By climate is now understood those conditions of heat, moisture, 
atmosphere, wind, soil and electricity which impress certain conditions, 
uniform even when apparently irregular, on given portions of the earth's 
surface and which modity, also ina uniform manner, vegetable and 
animal life.” 

The possibility of individual “acclimatization ” is often denied and 
is at most very doubtfal. From Parkes’ Hygiene, in the chapter on 
climate, T extract the following 

“The hypothesis of “acclimatization” implies that there is an in- 
juvious effect produced, and then an accommodation of the body to the 
new conditions, within a very limited time, that, for example, the 
dweller in northern zones passing into the tropics, although he at tirst 
suffers, acquires ina few years some special constitution which relieves 
him from the injurious consequences, which, it is supposed the chanze 
at first bronght with it. There are therefore, two assumptions, viz., of 
an injurious effect, and a relief from it. Are cither correct 1” 

T have heard it said, that although individuals do not become 
acclimatized, that regiments do, by the weakly dying off, or being in- 
valided, leaving only the stronzest, thus, from this point of view, 

- acclimatization would simply mean the “survival of the fittest.” 

However, in dealing with Australian horses imported into India, we 
shall see that there are certain processes of accommodation of habit of 
body to be gone throngh, which must seriously be considered in 
modifying his treatment on first arrival, Intimately associated with the 
subject of acclimatization is recovery from the effects of the vovaze, but 
I will for convenience sake, endeavour to keep the two subjects distinet. 

Primarily, we shall see at once that the horse is suddenly placed 
in circumstances which ave entirely opposed to what he has been aceus- 
tomed, ‘The Australian horse in his own country is © y 

fed animal, and has been accustomed to alinost unlimited fre odors till 
perbaps shortly before he is put on buard ship. His confinement in 
Ls 
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stable occurs suddenly, on an entire change of food, in a tropical climate. 

Here we have “new conditions” which must at first be injurious to the 

horse, independent of the effect of the heat of a tropical climate, which 

we know has a depressing effect on the system generally, and a stimula- 

ting effect ou the liver and skin. The accommodation of the habit of 

body with regard to the coat must be considered a process of “ acclima- 

tizition.” Roughly speaking the horse has four conditions of coat 

during the year, which nearly correspoud to the four seasons, From the 

fillowing table it will be seen, how exactly opposite these conditions are 
in the southern latitudes of Australia, and in Lidia. 

In India. In Australia. 
November 
Winter Coat....... December 
1 January 


Summer Coat. 


_——_——_— 


j February 
Shedding Coat... 4 March Putting ou Coat. 
April 
J May 
June 
{ July 
August 
Putting on Coat. « September 
October 

The coat is influenced by the conditions under which the horse is 
placed, a horse in the rough will naturally carry a far heavier coat: than 
one which is stabled, the climate has also its influence, and lastly, the 
well bred horse has a much finer coat than the coarse bred one. But 
all horses no matter how they are bred or how they ave circumstanced 
have on landing in Tudia from Australia the same process of adaptation 
of habit of body or acclimatization to go through. 

For example I will take two shipments of horses, First one which 
leaves Australia in July, during the Australian winter, the horses leaving 
with their long coats on, At this season of the year the horse ships 
wake the voyage from Australia to India vi@ the ‘Torres Straits, which 
is a longer and hotter passage than across the Indian Ocean, but fine 
weather is nearly assured. Having had the advantage of making a 
yoyaze in a horse ship coming by this route, at this season, 1 am able to 
speak from personal knowledge. I made full notes of my experiences 
which were published in the Journal of the U.S. I. in July last. 
After leaving Melbourne, as the vessel reached the tropics, the 
horses suffered greatly from the heat on account of their long 
couts 3 onarvival at Madras, at the end of August, 30 days after 
leaving Australia, some of the horses had entirely shed their coats 
and all had shed them two or three weeks after landing; this is 
fully Qvo months earlier than the coats would have been shed naturally 
in their own conntry. We here see the commencement of the change 
of the habit of body. This change is rapidly brought about by the 
almost sudden passage from a cold temperature to latitudes of extreme 
heat. Horses which leave Australia at this scason are sometimes in 


Summer Coat.. Winter Coat. 


Shedding Coat. 
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indifferent condition, owing to the grazing being poor, and the long hot 
voyage at a time when the horses have their long coats, is very exhaust- 
ing to the horses, in consequence of which they are often landed in 
poor condition. 

Freshly landed horses having finished shedding their coats in India 
by the middle or end of September, just at the time our horses are put- 
ting on their coats, they carry their sleek summer coats through our 
cool months, and commence to put on their winter coat about February, 
when it is getting warm, and have their long coat through our hot 
season. This, however, is not so heavy as it would have been in 
Australia, nor is it carried so long, for in July the coats are shed. The 
sleck summer coat is not retained long, for during September the winter 
coat commences to show, as is natural to this country, and the horse 
may be said to be acclimatized with regard to the condition of the coat 
and the process appertaining to that natural function. 

A shipment of horses leaving Australia in December is under 
exactly opposite conditions. It is then the Australian summer, the 
horses are at this time generally in good condition, having had the 
benefit of the spring grazing, they are carrying their summer cvats, and 
the horse ships are at this season able to take the shorter passage across 
the Indian Ocean. Horses landed in India in January are therefore 
usually landed in good condition and some are really fat. However, they 
s00n commence to put on their coats aud carry it through our hot sea- 
son which is of course very trying for them and in spite of care some 
will fall off in condition, but soon pick up again when they have shed 
this coat, It will ba found that those horses which were landed in 
January, ave by the end of August in the same condition of coat as 
those landed in September. We can therefore at once see that the most 
favorable time for shipping horses to India, is during the Australian 
summer, there are, however, difficulties in effecting this, the chief of 
which is the difficulty in securing freight at this season, as shipping is 
then taken up by wool, and horses cannot compete with wool. 

As I have said above, all horses, no matter at what season of the 
year they are landed in India, have the same process of accommodation 
of habit of the body to go through with regard to their coats. ‘The 
most trying time for them is from March till about June, when the 
horses have their long coats during the Indian hot season, they are then 
depressed and there is an evident want of tone in the system, the horses 
are anemic, and are prone to cedema of the limbs, and if attacked 
with “strangles” they are severely affected ; the system seems to lack 
the strength to relieve itself, in the natural manner by the formation of 
ahealthy abscess, but the horse sickens, perhaps the glands round 
the throat and under the jaws fill and are tender, or may be small 
abscesses form which discharge unhealthy purulent matter. 1 have 
found that to such horses, that are both suffering from the effects of the 
voyage aud are at the same time struggling with the altered condition 
of coat, the preparations of iron are a necessity, and that the tincture 

of muriate of iron has an especial beneficial effect, any constipation 
that may be caused hy the iron being easily counteracted by diet. 
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These horses require to be nursed, or as n dealer once said to me 
“you must be kind to them,” being gradually brought on to their feed 
aud given a full ration of the best grass, it will be found that they require 
but little physic. My experience tells me that these delicate horses 
have a great intolerance for aloes, a dose of 34 drachms being quite 
sulficient for most horses, and too much for sume. I prefer. when a 
laxative is required, to give linseed oil 12 ounces and aloes 14 drachms ; 
this I tind is quite sufficient for the majority of horses. As recovery 
from the effe:ts of the voyage is intimately assoviated with the 
“acclimatization” of horses, it will be necessary for me to make a few 
remarks on this portion of the subject. Some horses are landed in an 
extreme state of debility and exhaustion, from which they are slow in 
recovering. Recovery is delayed by the change of climate, of food, the 
alteration of the coat, and often by the horses being infested with 
parasites. A debilitated horse is sometimes troubled by these last 
to such an extent ag to really eudanger life. As the horses 
improve in health and condition, the parasites have less effect on them 
and are gradually expelled. Some horses may have iusidious disease of 
the liver or lungs or both, engendered during the voyaze, this under 
favourable circumstances may pass off, but may from some cause become 
acute and be the cause of death, Fresh landed debilitated horses with 
an irregular condition of coat, are often the subjects of “ringworm,” 
this is troublesome but not serious, and from its being essentially a 
disease of debility, as the horses improve in condition the cases become 
fewer. I have algo met with several cases of “ pityriasis” or the “bran 
disease,” which is also a disease of debility. It has been suggested to 
me that in the sudden alteration in the function of the skin we may have 
a cause of predisposition to the usual skin disease so prevalent in India, 
and which Mr. Haslam has recently demonstrated to be of a fungoid 
nature. I have not found this and my experience is that this disease 
dves not show itself in horses till long after the skin has adapted itself 
to the altered conditions of climate. 

After a horse has recovered from the effects of the voyage, changed 
the habit of body with regard to the coat, become accustomed to the 
altered condition of feed and inured to the enforced confinement after a 
life of freedom, he may be said to be acclimatized, as far as it is possible 
for an exotic animal to be. I am uo believer in the idea that residence 
in any country can give immunity from diseases to which animals in 
that country are specially liable. 


TRAINING OF RUSSIAN COMPANY OFFICERS IN 
CL tAL ASIA. 


Translated from the Russian by Linuvrexant A. T. H. Newynay, 
luth Bombay Infantry. 


The object of the present paper is to set forth certain special points 
which it would be desirable to take into cousideration in carrying out 
the tactical training of our company oflicers stationed in Central Asia— 
special points called for by the peculiar nature of the surrcundings of our 
trovps in those parts and the nature of their employment in time of war, 

A long course of practice in Central Asian wars has produced, as 
is well known, a special mode of operations, differing in many respects 
trom thatin vogue amongst European armies, Without taking upon 
myself to enter into a detailed account of steppe warfare [ consider it 
not ont of place to touch shortly upon these ditterences 

Seeing that in our Asiatic possessions nature constitutes herself our 
chief enemy, the composition of our independent detachments is uot of 
an extensive character, being generally contined toa few companies and 
sotnias with one or two guns. At the same time in comparison with the 
European standard the proportion of cavalry is somewhat iuereased and 
that of the artillery lessened, while the demand for a sapper contingent 
becomes most imperative. 

In consequence of the scarcity of water, or the possibility of find- 
ing it, as often happens, at a considerable depth, it is absolutely 
necessary to provide a detachment with boring instruments and hoses 
for the conveyance of water, Occasionally also the indispensability of 
having with it the means of crossing a river becomes mani 
instance when it is necessary to cross mountain streams, which may be 
(as they are at certain seasons) ina very turbulent condition, ‘The 
probable scarcity of water and fuel on the route may necessitate the 
sarriage of these necessaries with the detachment, as also a plentiful 
supply of forage, provisions and other articies required on an expedition. 
All these conditions add = more or less importance to the question of 
transport, a question which forms sucha prominent feature in all Asiatic 
wars. 

In the number of local peculiarities must be included the employ- 
ment of pack transport, horse or camel, the latter being often most cun- 
venient for conveyance of heavy baggage. 

The power of calculating the amount of materiel necessary to & 
detachment for crossing rivers or obtaining water is a thing sei generiz 
and demands an intimate knowledge of local conditions and wide experi- 
ence, added to which occasions sometimes arise of having to tell offa 
detachment into parties dependent on the number of baggage animals 
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available, The comparative importance of transport calls forth a cor- 
responding increase in the number of followers, which sometimes amounts 
to one-fifth of the entire force. The pecuiiarities of the climate also 
demand that especial attention should be dirceted to the sanitary 
arrangements, all the more that in consequence of the paucity of num- 
bers and their distance from sources of recruitinent every man possesses 
a special value. 

In consequence of Jocal conditions and the character of the enemy, 
marches are generally performed ina perpetual state of readiness for 
action, and owing to the paramount importance of transport a mareh 
assumes the appearance of a baggage guard. The rear and advance 
guards are gencrally speaking of equal strength, and since the entire 
oly is sosmall the necessity of keeping the enemy in check whilst the 
main body are getting into fighting order does not arise, There are 
many inethods of conducting the baggage, dependeat on whether it is 
conveved by wheeled carriage, pack animals ora combination of the two, 

Especial attention is directed to the compactness and order of march 
ofthe baggave guard,since this immediately affects the depth of the column 
of march, besides which the pace of the column is in direct. proportion to 
the pace of the transport. Halts and bivonaes are made exclusively when 
necessity demands, and not in obedience to the general principles of tac- 
ties. ‘The length of the march, sometimes between 30 and 50 versts is 
determined by the distance between wells, places possessing drinkable 
water and forage for the animals, Acceleration of pace is attained hy 
lengthening the marches and also by giving the men lifts on carts, horses 
orcamels, When the column moves in echelon, the strength of the 
echelon, and calculations for the march in general are dependent on the 
distance between wells and their size, 

Although the bivonac onght to fulfil both military and economical 
conditions, vet in choice of this as generally m Asiatic warfare the lat- 
ter conside ands first. ‘l'o fulfil the former, when necessity arises, 
the men of the detachment of their own accord invent some method to 
meet the case, and draw up the baggage train in acecrdance therewith, 
the method diffe in proportion to the size of detachme ent, nature of 
locality, object of operations, means in their possession, &e, For guard- 
ing the safety of the bivouac Cossack outposts are thrown out, 

Asmail bo-ly, about 4\) of the entire number of men on duty is 
appointed for duty for cach face of the bageage train ; and for looking 
after the baggayve animals, a duty which demands special watchfulness 
and care, a guard of Cossacks is told off. 

Amongst the pecnliarities of this kind of warfare, due to the char- 
acter of the enemy, and his mode of i one must remark the 
absolute necessity of having a small r 

The most advantazeous method of operations against Asiatic for- 
tresses consists in sweeping with artillery fire the open spaces inside and 
storming the parapets through breach: 

Such in general outlines are the chief and elementary peculiarities 
of Central Asian warfare, set forth in this hasty sketch. Warfare in 
the steppes isa thing so distinct aud so difficult, that it deserves the 
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most careful study and investigation, It has been my intention merely 
to touch briefly here upon that which has universally had a separate place 
assigned to it in military literature. 

In the art of war and partly also in real life, the theory has long 
heen established that in peice time one must practise the principles 
which one will have to apply in time of war, and that these principles 
ix turn have to undergo certain modifications under the influence of the 
surroundings. — Lf in addition to this we take into consideration the fact 
that the enemy with whom we shall have to contend in our Central 
Asian possessions, as for instance Afghans and Chinese (especially the 
latter), to say nothing of the English, are far from being beneath con- 
tempt, and that to obtain the upper hand of them will be no easy matter, 
but a task requiring our utmost efforts, it becomes plain that the tacti- 
cal training of our officers in the above mentioned localities should be 
established on a basis differing in| many respects from that in vogue 
where European adversaries are concerned. 

Inu Central Asia additional significance is attached to the question 
of the above mentioned training by the fact that the numerical in- 
sufficiency of officers undoubtedly requires to be compensated for by their 
superior quality, Kach officer possesses a greater individnal value than 
with us in Russia and for the same reason also ordinary company 
officers are often called upon to perform duties, which in European 
troops would only under exceptional circumstances full to their lot and 
are generally carried out by specialists. In view of all that has gone 
before it would be desirable that the tactical training of company officers 
in our Central Asian dominions, while fulfilling the general demands of 
the regulations should be distinguished by the following special points:.— 

1.—It is necessary that officers who are working at any given brauch 
of tactics should when working out problems apply general principles to 
the actual Ivcal conditions of the place where they are stationed and the 
enemy they may have to deal with, par exemple Chinese or Afghans. 
All the considerations to be taken into account should be made to cor- 
respond thereto, as of course they wili be different in many respects 
from those which come into play in European warfure, for instance cal- 
culations as to the time of probable appearance of the enemy (it is scarcely 
anything out of the common for an Asiatic horseman to accomplish a 
march of 100 versts in the 24 hours), disposition of bivouacs, order of 
march, method of operations, &e. 

Seeing that in actual reality occasions often arise for acting against 
fortified Asiatic towns it would be of the greatest possible use to sulve 
problems in this branch of the art of war. In working out problems it 
would be a good thing to lay stress on the necessity of calculating the 
amount of transport available under given conditions, the means of 
effecting crossings of rivers with the materials at the disposal of the 
force. in a word all those little peculiarities which characterize Asiatic 
warfare, To launch into a long exposition of the importance of applying 
the general principles of tactics to local conditions would be 
unnecessary, It is sufficient to mention that General Annenkoff assigns 
as one of the chicf causes of the first failure at Geok Tepe the employment 
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of tacties, which, though perfectly sound as regards Asia Minor, did not 
at all fulfil the conditions of Central Asian warfare. 

In working out such problems also it would be desirable to have 
maps of lovalities more in accordance with the probable scene of opera- 
tions, whereas the plans now in general use for working out tactical 
problems are adapted for an Enropean theatre of war, which is a very 
different. matter. The difference is s» obvious as to require no 
explanation. 

2.—It is necessary to make our officers acquainted with the armed 


strengths of our neighbours, and by every means endeavour to facilitate 
their studying the character of possible enemies, their organization, 


methods of attack and defence, &c.: to insist on officers making them- 
selves acquainted with military history, in so far as it touches our 
operations in Central Asia, and the operations of armies in analogous 
circunstances to our own (the Afghan, Abyssinnian and Egyptian 
expeditions of the English, European wars against the Chinese, cam- 
pain in Algeria, Tonkin expedition, &c.). and theoretically and prac- 
tically to acquaint our officers with probable theatres of war or at least. 
with our frontier districts. The majority of our officers possess but a 
seanty store of this kind of knowledye and yet the necessity for is will 
make itself keenly felt at every step in time uf war and the lack of it 
may result in severe lessons. 

It is of course impossible to expect from an officer that he should of 
his own accord obtain the requisite information, or that he should un- 
aided work at perfecting his military education in his spare time. In 
our opinion the so called voluntary discussions, which in the present 
day so often have for their subject topics promiscuously selected and 
utterly foreign to local interests, should serve as a meaus for tho 
aequirement of such knowledge, but as it is, in the majority of cases, 
these discussions are not practical and are carried out in a desultory 
manner, Lt should he made compulsory for every officer to attend these 
meetings and the subject to be discussed should by preference relate io 
affairs of local and military interest. If it be on the frontiers of India or 
China, let them first of all thoroughly study these frontiers and future ad- 
supon them, and afterwards as additional subjects they can study 
reanization of the French troops and the conditions of the German 
frontier, Every kind of knowledge of course is useful, but if a general 
study permits ouly of imbibing but a moderate - quantity of each, it is 
better to devote oneself to that branch which is of the most account at 
the moment. It seems to us that the obligation for every officer to 
write at least one such paper during the winter course of training would 
for many reasons form one of the best methods of teaching officers pro- 
fessional knowledge, and awakening a keener interest in the same. 

Such in my opinion is a general outline of the course of tactical 
training which it would he desirable to introduce in the case of company 
officers serving in Central Asia. Having shown the importance of 
learning the country, [ think it necessary to add that the great ditticulty 
which has already made itself felt and will no doubt again be felt, is the 
insufficient knowledge our officers have of native languages. In this 
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respect we might well follow the example of the Anglo-Indian army, 
where, as is well known, it is made obligatory fur officers to pass 
examinations in the native languages, receiving pecuniary rewards for 
the same, while at the same time the study of Russian is warmly 
encouraged by the British Government, ‘The latter circumstance is worthy 
of special attention and should urge us on our part to encourage the 
study of English by our oflicers, above all by those serving in Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The necessity of having on our Siberian and Turkistan frontiers 
troops, thoroughly reliable and well acquainted with local surroundings, 
has Jong been recognized, for in this way our comparative paucity of 
numbers will be made up for by their quality, and it seems that one of 
the best ways of attaining this end, with regard to officers ut least, will 
be the special points proposed above to be borne in mind whilst con- 
ducting their tactical training-—that is of course with the essential 
condition that the training shall be regarded not in the light ef an 
unpleasant duty which has to be got through, and takes away time from 
other and more regular duties or from leisure, but as a matter of genuine 
necessity, 
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“THE ORGANIZATION AND EMPLOYMENT IN WAR 
OF NATIVE CAVALRY.” 


The following are the conditions of competition :— 

1.—The candidates must be Government Gazetted Officers. 

2.—The Essays must be legibly written, or printed, not exceeding 
32 pages of the size and style of the Journal. ; 

3.—Essays must be received by the Secretary on or before the Ist 
March 1890. 

4,—The Essays must be strictly anonymous, but each should have a 
motto, and be accompanied by a sealed envelope with the motto written 
on the outside and the name of the candidate inside. 

5.—The Essays will be submitted for decision to referees chosen by 

the Council, 

6.—The name of the successful candidate will be made known at the 
Annual Meeting in May 1890, and his Essay will be printed in the 
Journal, ; 


7.—All Essays submitted to become the property of the United 
Service Institution of India absolutely, and authors will not be at liberty 
to make any use whatever of the Essays without the sanction of the 
Council, 
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The report of the referecs on the Prize Essays was read. 


Resolved.—That in accordance with the opinion of the referces, 
the “Gold Medal” should be awarded to the writer of the Essay with 
the motto “ Divide ut imperes,” (Captain C. M. Maguire 2nd Cavalry, 
Hyderabad Contingent) and it was deeided that, in addition to the Prize 
Essay, the Essays 

“The worth of the jewel is in the quality of its gems,” (Captain 
A. Masters, Central India Horse), and 


“Ts it better with the many to follow the beaten track?” (Lieuto- 
nant W. W. Norman, 2nd Punjab Cavalry), 


Should be published in the journal of the Institution. 


The following Essays were also received: 

“The help of God and the bravery of man.” 

Essay with a Greek motto, meaning, “We boast that we arc better 
than our fathers.” 

* Aide toi et ciel t’ aidera.” 

“ Push forward.” 

“The old order ehangeth. and giveth placc'to the new.” 

“ Ag oft as the trumpet soundeth, he saith Aha.” 


The Couneil beg to acknowledge the valuable services rendered by 
the referecs, 
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PRIZE ESSAY :—GOLD MEDAL. 
By Capratn C. M. Macuire, 
B.S. C.; 2nd Cavalry, Hyderabud Contingent. 


“Divine ut IMPER:s.” 


The principles which determine the organisation of Cavalry are 
based on its employment in war and the 
training necessary for the purpose. 
It appears advisable therefore to reverse the order in which the 
subject has been presented aud to consider, first the employment in war 
of Native Cavalry and then to propose an organisation suitable for it. 

No arm has more successfully defied the attacks of theorists than 
Cavalry. It is naturally subject to at- 
tack as no radical change can take place 
in the cavalry material—the man andthe 
horse—therefore each technical improvement iu the other arms has been 
hailed asa fresh argument for the abolition of Cavalry. It is gratifying to 
the Cavalry soldier to observe that, in spite of the attacks of theorists, and 
the coutinued progress in the range, accuracy and rapidity of fire, both 
of guns, and sinall arms, Cavalry not only retains its place, as an inde- 
pendent arm, but has been increased in proportion to the other arms, in 
the principal European Armies during the last twenty years. 

It is true that many military writers impressed by the improve- 

The influence of modern tech. Ments in the small arm have recom- 
nical improvements on ideas of mended a training for Cavalry which 
Cavalry training has not yet se- would tend to convert it into mounted 
nously aflected the arm. Infantry. In one case mounted corps 
armed as Infantry, have been employed on a small scale in uncivilised 
warfare, and in manceuvres as an auxiliary arm to Cavalry, and in ano- 
ther the Cavalry of one of the great Armies of the world, has been armed 
with the Infantry rifle and bayonet and trained to act as Infantry as 
well as Cavalry. These exceptional concessions to theory notwithstand- 
ing, Cavalry proper has quite maintained its position as an indispensable 
arm and there is no apparent probability that it will ever cease to do so. 


Iutroductory. 


The triumph of Cavalry over 
theorists. 


A 
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The changes which have taken place in the armament and tactics 

The improvements in the arma of the other arms have so far affected 
of Infantry and Artillery have the réle of Cavalry that the sphere and 
changed the principal use of Ca- objects of its main action have been 
valry from a battle-tield to a completely altered. Before the intro- 
strategic arm. duction of the breechloading rifle, and 
shrapnel, Cavalry found its principal sphere of action on the battle-field 
and it was their achievements as leaders of masses of Cavalry in pitched 
battles that conferred their fame on Murat and Seydlitz. 

it is unfortunate that actual examples from modern war which 

Modern examples of Cavalry form the only really reliable source 
action in gener. engagements are whence to draw lessons for future use 
unsatisfactory owing ty unfavour- throw so little light on the likelihood of 
able lucal conditions. successful Cavalry action on the battle 
fields of the future. In the earlier part of the campaign of 1870 during 
which period alone regular Cavalry forces were opposed to one another, 
the battle-fieliis, with the exception of portions of that of Vionville, were 
quite unsuited for the action of large bodies of Cavalry. Cavalry was 
however frecly employed against Infantry at Worth, Vionville, and 

Worth. Sedan. ‘Ihe formidable force of French 

Cavalry (10,000) present ‘under Marshal 
Macmahon at Worth failed to effect anything. This failure was how- 
ever certainly as much to be attributed to the extremely unfavourable 
nature of the ground (there was hardly enough suitable space in rear of 
the Infantry position for 10,000 Cavalry in rendezvous formation,) as to 
the steadiness, and good shooting of the Prussian Infantry. At Vion- 
ville a very successful charge was exe- 
cuted by six squadrons of Von Bredow’s 
Brigade against French Infantry, and Ariillery. At Sedan, owing to 
the enveloping nature of the German 
attack, the gallant charges of Margue- 
rite’s and Gallifet’s Cavalry led to no practical result. 

The most ardent supporter of the Cavalry arm must admit that 
there was nothing in any of these en- 
gagements to justify the expectation 
that in other circumstances, for instance 
with more favourable ground for its action, and more room for deploying, 
Cavalry would ever again play the decisive part it did at Zorndorf and 
Dresden. In a future war it is probable that the introduction of the 
magazine rifle, and machine uns, as well as the increased attention that 
has been paid to the musketry training of Infantry, will render the 
successful execution of such charges as Von Bredow’s at Vionville, 
against unbroken Infantry, more dithicult, if not impossible, though no 
doubt such charges will often be necessary. In saying this the writer 

Cavaliy ‘against Infantry, and is uot to be understood to imply that 
Artillery. y the day of Cavalry charges on unbroken 
Infantry, or Artillery in action, has 

passed away. The condition which appears to govern the action of 
Cavalry against the other arms seams to be that it bas only their fire 


Vionville. 


Sedan. 


General conclusions from the 
- examples cited, 
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action to fear. Cavalry, especially in small bodies will often be able to 
take advantage of the fact that troops engaged in one direction have no 
power to look out for danger in another, and, on other occasions it may, 
by taking advantage of cover, approach so near the other arms, un- 
p-reeived, that their fire action will not be able to prevent the charge. 
Again, bodies of Infantry whose ammunition is expended will be liable 
to be ridden down by Cavalry. Most of these uses, depending as they 
do on surprise, cannot be carried out by large forces. The greater the 
force the more ditiicult the surpr 

But even supposing, that etlective charges of Cavalry against un- 
broken Infantry are perfectly practic- 
able, and assuming, that on favourable 
ground, Artillery is always liable to 
attack from Cavalry, our arm can only 
appear in a general engagement as an auciliary, and dependent as it is, 
on ground, and circumstances, for effective action, its pussible use on 
the battle-field does not explain the recent great proportionate increase of 
Cavalry in the continental Armics. 

The explanation of this increase is to be found in its employment 
in the other phases of a campaign. In 
modern war Cavalry is par eavellence 
the stratevic arm, its first. and principal 
aim is to gain information, and as a corollary of that, —in fulfilment of the 
simple principle of preventing the encimy from doing, what you want to 
do yourself,—to deuy it to the enemy, This strategic reconnaissance 
which is the goal, rather than the field, of Cavalry action, was brought 
into undue prominence in the campaign of 1870, by the brilliant German 
reconnaissances which led to the decisive victory of Sedan. Maturer 
reflection has satisfied military critics that in future wars, it is not to be 
anticipated that Cavalry will be attached to Infantry * and rendered 
immobile, as in France in 1870, or ahnost absent from one side, as in 

The object aimed at by both Turkey iu 1877-8. At the commence- 
Cavalries being the same, the poe ment of a campaign, the Cavalry on both 
wer t») execnte recounaissance, it sides will have the same object in view, 
muat be fouzht for. and that object can only be attained, 
by defeating the opposing Cavalry, aud driving it back on its Infantry, 
‘Yo defeat the enemy’s Cavalry, and thus obtain the power of executing 
strategical reconnaissances, is the chief task of Cavalry in modem war, 
all its other duties are of secondary im- 
uice. Thus a preponderance in 
Cavalry, whether the victory be gained 
by numbers, efficiency, or superior handling, means a superiority in 
information, which, as the example of Sedan proves, exercises a decisive 
influence on the issue of a campaign. The security conferred by the 
screening of the advanced Cavalry, might enable a small force, of well 
trained Infantry, to defeat very superior forces of that arm, as perfectly 
secure from flank attacks, which are ouly dangerous to Infantry in the 


The battle-field uses of Caval- 
ty do not explain the recent in- 
crease of the arm. 


The present rdle of Cavalry — 
the strategic. 


The alvant:ges of asuperiority 
in Cavalry. 


* The French Cavalry were attached for supplies to the Infautry. 
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form of a surprise, it could manceuvre freely against the enemy’s flanks 
and thus thongh inferior in force, develope a superior frout of tire to 
his, and so defeat him. 

Although the advantage of gaining a superiority over the opposing 

Th ‘ ‘: ¢ Cavalry is generaliy admitted, it is not 

he paramount importance of A i 

the stratesic uses of Cavalry is not universally accepted that this use of the 
admitted universal! Raiding, arm is of paramount importance. Many 
its influence on Cavalry training military writers, especially in England, 
and organisation. favour the detachment of forces to in- 
terfere with the enemy’s communications. The advisability has also been 
recognised of interfering as much as possible with the mobilisation, and 
concentration, of the adversary’s forces, before the actual campaign. 
The example of the successful execution of such counterstrokes, or raids, 
is drawn from the success which attended such operations in the American 
Civil War of 1862-5. It is not always kept in view that during the war 
referred to, especially good material was available for the formation of 
mounted infantry, while the absence of a general military orgunisation 
prevented their meeting with an efficient resistance. The difficulties 
attendant on counterstrokes, directed against nations whose defensive 
forces are properly organised, are generally underestimated. In the first 
place, it supposes a freedom of disposal of the defensive forces that can 
rarely be realised by a power obliged to assume that réle. The menace 
contained in the counterstroke must clearly out-balance the possible 
gain attendant on the successful issue of the enemy’s operation which 
it is intended to counteract. The result must be attainable in time, 
and to be effective, a raiding force must either stop the advance of the 
adversary’s operating force, or cause it to retire to oppose it. Supposing 
these difficult conditions fulfilled, the operation must be undertaken by 
the most mobile possible force, therefore cavalry would be detailed, but, 
as it would be necessary to assume the offensive against infantry, a 
special armament, and organisation, would be necessary for that arm. 
The indecisive nature of its fire-action, which is an inherent characteristic 
of the dismounted action of cavalry, unsuits it for offensive operations 
against infantry. 

An undue estimate of the importance of raiding relatively to the 

The discrepancy in the view Strategic use of cavalry has led to a 
as to the primary use of cavalry great discrepancy in the views on the 
has given rise to two schools.— training and organisation of the arm. 

(1). The cavalry, The two conflicting schools may be 

(2). The mounted infantry. called the cavalry and the mounted 
infantry. Jt is agreed by hoth that cavalry should be armed with fire- 
arms ; the difference of opinion, (based on the difference of view as to the 
primary use of the arm) arises as to their use. 

The cavalry school hold that the carbine is necessary owing to the 
weakness of cavalry on the defensive, 
and the fact that its action is so often 
interfered with by the ground. If cavalry could not occupy detiles, 
defend bridges, guard their cantonments, and do outpost duty at night, 
they would require a near infantry support, which would destroy the 


The tenets of the cavalry school. 
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mobility of the arm. This school does not claim independence for cavalry, 
beyond that degree required for developing the peculiar advantages of 
the arm; the different arms owe one another mutual support, and, 
according to the tenets of this school, cavalry should never trench on the 
sphere of infantry. The supporters of cavalry hold that the essential 
use of the arm is the combined action of the man, and horse, and that 
in no case is cavalry justified in acting on foot, when it can act effective- 
ly on horse-back. It is further considered that, as confidence in his 
principal weapons must be the basis of the training in an arm in which 
the action depends on the personnel, the cavalry soldier must be taught 
to regard the ‘urme blanche’ in a light that would be incompatible with 
a thorough efficiency in musketry. These views are held in practice by 
all the great powers of the world. They 
are however combatted by theorists, and 
Russia, while professing to hold the 
same views with reference to the em- 
ployment of cavalry as the other Muropean powers, has, in addition to 
the ordinary cavalry training, drilled her cavalry as mounted infantry, 
armed them with the long rifle, and bayonet, and organised Rifle Bri- 
gades to accompany her cavalry divisions on service. ‘Ihe question is 
one of such importance, involving as it 
docs the fundamental principles upon 
which the organisation of cavalry is based, that it requires the fullest 
consideration. The Russian views as 
to the employment, and organisation 
of cavalry are further worthy of atten- 
tion from the facts that the Indian cavalry is not likely to be opposed to 
to the forces of any other European power, and that the present is a 
period during which many carefully considered military reforms are 
being carricd out in Russia, the tendency of which is thoroughly prae- 
tical, and based on the experience gained in the war of 1877-8. In 
estimating how far the lessons of that campaign serve as a guide for the 
reorganisation of cavalry it must not be forgotten that owing to the 
weakness of the Turks in that arm the Russian Cavalry was generally 
opposed to Infantry. or 

The arguments in favour of arming, and training Cavalry to act 
when required, as Infantry, appear to 
be the following :—Cavalry depends for 
effective action upon favourable ground, 
it is therefore liable when without fire-arms to be brought to a halt, or 
caused to make a considerable detour, by small bodics of Infantry, or 
dismounted Cavalry, judiciously posted, therefore offensive fire-action 
is desirable. But naturally Cavalry owing to their special training 
are worse shots than Infantry, therefore when, in addition to that, they 
suffer from the disadvantage of having an inferior firearm, they cannot 
expect to cope successfully with Infantry. Further, on the offensive 
with the carbine, an engagement can never terminate decisively in favour 
of dismounted Cavalry, as the horse-soldier cannot fight on foot with a 
sword when encumbered by a carbine. These drawbacks disappear when 


Generally accepted but com- 
batted by theorists and in practice 
by Russia. 


Importance of the question. 


Farther reasons for consider- 
ing the Russian view. 


The tenets of the Mounted In- 
fautry School. 
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Cavalry is armed with the long rifle, and bayonet. Mounted Infantry 
of this sort is an independent arm, as well armed as Infantry, and inti- 
nitely more mobile. It has already been said that it is the best arm for 
executing raids; it is also well adapted to the Russian service as the 
available force of mounted men is very large—on a war footing 1332 
Squadrons,—and the men in the regular Cavalry are not very good 
horse-men. The principal reason which has led to the exceptional 
armament, and training, of the Russian Cavalry, is the great inferiority 
of their arrangements for mobilisation, and concentration, as compared 
with those of Austria, and Germany. The Russian idea appears to be 
that an irruption of ten Cavalry Divisions, supported by a mobile force 
of Infantry, probably conveyed on carts, would paralyse the Austrian con- 
centration in Gallicia, and so gain time for the Russian concentration, and 
secure the initiative for the latter. While making every allowance for 
the principle that each is the best judge of his own business, such a 
course of action fails to commend itself in this particular instance as the 
Austrian concentration would be carried out under the protection of the 
two great fortresses of Cracow, and Prazmysl, and does not appear an exam- 
ple to be followed in any case, as it seems ecntrary to sound strategy, and 
to be based on a false appreciation of the most suitable tactical employment 
of the Cavalry arm. Cavalry becomes exhausted by the mere fact of cam- 
paigning owing to the wear, and tear on the horses, While employed 
in raiding it would further undergo the losses which would necessarily 
occur in a campaign in which it had to contend on foot with Infantry. 
These losses are always proportionately much heavier in Cavalry than 
Infantry owing to the superior relative value of the Cavalry to the Infan- 
try soldier.* 

Dismounted Cavalry suffers from the further disadvantage that its 
effective firing force is much inferior to that of a similar body of Infan- 
try, owing to the necessary detachment for the charge of the horses. 
These circumstances combine to render the employment of Cavalry to 
interfere with mobilisation, and concentration, of doubttul etticacy, while: 
its consequence might be such a serious crippling of the arm as would 
render it dificult, if not impossible, to gain that superiority in the 
Cavalry combat at the commencement of the ensuing campaign which 
is almost indispensable for bringing a modern war to a successful issue. 
In Russia’s case the Cavalry, with its supporting Infantry, would have 
to fight its way through a difficult wooded country occupied by a bitterly 
hostile armed population the possible result of the operation if success- 
ful being the limitation of the Austrian concentration to the line Cracow- 
Przmysl, the partial destruction of the communications across (from 
east to west) Gallicia, and the prevention of the mobilisation of troops 
in the districts over-run, These ends appear of scarcely sutticient im- 
portance to justify a course of action which would imperil the success 
of the entire campaign. In war above all other human undertakings 


* Prince Nohenlohe, regardiuy the matter from the point of view of the state, 
estimates one Cavalry soldier as the equivalent of twenty Infantry. It is evident 
that the Prince fullows the Hungarian feudal calculation by which one horse soldi- 
er was accepted in lieu of twenty Infantry ; hence the name Hussar= worth twenty. 
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the final goal of the operations must be kept clearly in view. Really 
decisive results can only be expected from the combined action of the 
three arms. No example can be drawn from any modern campaign that 
could justify a commander in exposing one arm to losses in an isolated 
action, that did not directly further the use of the other two, as the losses 
sustained might render it unfit to co-operate with them efficiently and 
80 jeopardize the final issue of the war. Though their action is distribu- 
ted over a much larger area than formerly the three arms must. stiil 
co-operate with one another. It is not meant that Cavalry, and Artillery 
are merely auxiliary arms to Jnfautry. It appears more just to say 
that a Commander-in-Chief has three weapons at his disposal possessed of 
different qualities by a judicious combined use of which he can fulfil his 
task of inflicting defeat on an enemy. 

The preceding arguments directed against the employment of 

Raids against communications Cavalry in detached operations against 
are open to the same objections as the mobilisation and concentration of 
these ayainst mobilisation and cou- an enemy are equally applicable to 
centration. raids against communications carried 
out before the Cavalry superiority has been won. Raiding is therefore 
ouly a secondary use of Cavalry and the adoption of a special armament 
and training to further it, as fur as it interferes with its preparation for 
the execution, in the most efivctive manner, of its primary duties, is 
contrary to the principle that troops should be organised, and trained, 
to qualify them for their most important duties The disadvantages of 

Dis dvantage of mounted Infan- &@ SYStem which trains the horse soldier 
try as great tactically us strategi- to have an undue confidence in his ftire- 
cally. arm appear even more marked when 
regarded from the tactical than the strategical standpoint, 

The advantage of Cavalry lies in rapidity of motion. This rapidity 
extends both to the march, and the 
action of the arm in the field, otherwise 
mobility would serve as an equally strong argument in favour of Mount- 
ed Infantry, and the cyclist soldier, whose action is subject to Infantry 
conditions. Cavalry is the only arm whose essential advantage lies in 
the offensive. Some superiority or advantage is required to render the 
offensive practicable for Infantry, or Artillery, but it is the only tactical 
role open to Cavalry. 

Let the case be supposed of two Cavalries opposed to one another, at 
the commencement of a campaign, in front of their respective Armies, 
one of which has been trained as Mounted Infantry, the other as Cavalry. 
Here the réle of both is distinctly offensive, consequently the Cavalry 
has the advantaye, as defensive action is the forte of Mounted Infantry. 
Defensive action will provide an Army with neither information, nor 
security, as unless the country is such that all avenues to the front lie 
through defiles (in which case the example of the passage of the Vosges 
by the 3rd German Army in 1870 shows that Infantry may have to 
precede Cavalry) no force immobile in action, as Mounted Infantry is, 
could prevent the advance of so mobile an arm as Cavalry. Hostile 
patrols could penetrate and execute reconnaissances behind an imunobile 


The action of Vavalry. 
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screen, besides which, the hybrid arm is by no means so formidable to 
Cavalry as Infantry is owing to the smaller firing effective, and the 
liability of the horses to attack. Infantry attached to Cavalry as 
in Russia, if conveyed on carts, would 
not sensibly interfere with the mobility 
of Cavalry though it would increase the ditticulty of supply. It would no 
doubt be useful, as in war troops are always welcome, but it would be 
more especially so in case of the repulse of the Cavalry. This is defensive 
action the assumption of which by the Cavalry of either side would be a 
confession of inferiority and would confer a reconnoitring superiority on 
the adversary. In every case it would be necessary to furnish an In- 
fantry support to a Cavalry that was driven back, but care would have 
to be taken not to do so on too large a scale. ‘The side whose Cavalry 
has been worsted, has met with a distinct reverse, and has lust its immu- 
nity from reconnaissance, Substituting Infantry for the Cavalry screen 
would not fulfil the required object as so large a force would have to 
be employed, and it would have to be dispersed over so large a rayon, 
that the Army would be liable to be defeated in detail. The best action 
for Cavalry and Infantry combined in such a case would apparently be 
to concentrate in a few favourable positions, and await an opportunity 
for decisive action, which might present itself from some mistake, or 
over-confidence, on the part of the enemy. 


Infantry attached to Cavalry. 


Particular stress has to be laid on the principles which govern the 
Necessity of laying stress on the action of Cavalry, as there is a strong 
principles for the employment of feeling in our service, (especially in 
cavalry owing to the prejwlice in England,) in favour of increasing the 
favour of developing fire-cfect, dismounted use of cavalry, and, not 
long ago, a service paper enunciated that musketry efficiency was the 
best. ground upon which to select Cavalry Regiments for field service. 
If it could be proved that the mounted employment of the arm is of 
secondary importance, the Military advisers of the Government should 
recommend the abolition of the costly cavalry arm, and the substitution 
in its place of Corps of Infantry mounted on mules, or ponies, who 
would no doubt be more efficient than Cavalry for dismounted work, as 
they could devote more time to its practice. 
It will be convenient to recapitulate the various duties to be ful- 
Recapitulation of the duties of filled by cavalry in modern war in the 
cavalry in modern war. order of their importance. 
(1).—To defeat the enemy’s Cavalry and drive it back on its sup- 
(1).—To defeat the enemy’s ca. porting Infantry. This action covers 
valry and render reconniassance the movements of the main Army and 
possible, renders it possible to obtain information. 
(2).—To carry out the reconnaissance of the enemy’s troops and 
(2).—To execute the reconnais- (dispositions and interfere with and haim- 
sanve and interfere withthe enemy. per his movements as much as pus- 
The strategic uses of cavalry. sible. 


These are the duties of Cavalry as a strategic arm, 
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(3).—To act against Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry during, or 
(3).—Participation in the opera- preceding, an engagement, ‘This action 
tions preceding and during anen- depends on the ground and attendant 
gexement, ‘ circumstances. It is the rdéle of Cavalry 
arin of opportunity. as the arm of opportunity. 
(4).—Cavalry will be employed in pursuits and in covering retreats, 
It will be required on occasions to sacri- 
fice itself for the other arms. It will 
be made use of in conjunction with mobile infantry forces in disturbing 
the communications and supply arrangements of fortresses, such as 
Paris, the rayous of whch are too great to admit of a complete invest- 
meut, e. g. the operations of General Gourko against the line Plevna, 
Urchanie, Sophia in 1877. 
(5).—Cavalry may be required when it has fulfilled its dutics in 
(5).—Raiding. conj unetion with the other ams, to het 
either independently, or along with 
mobile infantry forces, against weak points in the encmy’s country, des- 
troying railways, bridges, and telegraphs, in places remote from the 
sphere of operations of its main body. It will be difficult for armies 
that are not unusually well provided with cavalry to make the necessary 
detachments for this purpose, but its desirability cannot be overlooked, 
as an etticient offensive includes harassing the enemy in every 
possible way. 
(6).—Divisional Cavalry is attached to Infantry to protect it from 
surprise, and maiutain the connection, 
between the different parts of an army 


(4).— Miscellaneous uses. 


(6).—Divisional Cavalry. 


moving on different roads. 

The above are the uses of Cavalry which are either directly offen- 
sive, or favour the offensive. As this is the réle upon which the vitality 
of the cavalry arm depends, the best expression of which is found in 
the effective action of the cavalry soldicr on horse-back, with the 
lance, or sword, the development of offensive power should be the first 
aim of cavalry. But as a General has always to be prepared for a 
reverse, so Cavalry must be organised, and trained, that, while able to 
act with the utmost etlicieney on the offensive, it may, as a secondary 
réle, be able to continue screening its own army as much as possible if 
driven back. This delaying, defensive 
action, accompanied as it should be by 
charges, whenever circumstances admit, 
can only be carried out by the use of fire-arms, which ean only be used 
lexitimately by dismounted Cavalry on the defensive. An attack by 
dismounted Cavalry requiring as it would manwuvring power, a special 
armament, and a sufticiently powerful force to form at least two lines, 
is vut of the question for an army whose cavalry has been properly 
organised and trained. The experiences of the American Civil War of 
1862-5 do not refute this view as the lessons drawn from the performances 
of troops possessed of exceptional qualifications afford no more conclusive 
guidance for regular armics than the efliciency of Boers against ourselves 
doves in favour of Mounted Infantry, 


(7).— Continuing to maintain the 
screen when driven back. 


B 
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Magazine rifles appear likely to exercise an unfavourable influence on 
Bern A the action of dismounted Cavalry as it 
Magavine rifles usfavourable too ie S 
the dismounted action of eavairy, Will be auch more dittentt im_ the 
future than heretofore to fight indeci- 
sive engagements with firearms, ‘The disinounted action of Cavalry 
must always be indecisive, as the absenee of bayonets and dependence 
on the horses make a fight at close quarters out of the question. 
It is not likely that the introduction of smokeless or noiseless gun- 
mH eanilaonenohainoleclecat and powder will do more to reuder the 
noiseleys gunpowder on Cavalry. cavalry reconnaissance of Infantry more 
dangerous and Jess close — If it is pos- 
sible to introduce a noiscless service powder no doubt a heavier fire than 
at present will be directed against cavalry patrols, but there is uo reason 
to apprehend that the standard of marksmanship will ever sufficiently 
hhaprove to drive Cavalry from the field. 
The uses of Cavalry in modern Enropean campaigns having been 
4 considered, the question arises, how far 
The question how far Tndia’s  Jyiin’s position renders her Cavalry an 
position renders her an exception 2 : Boe re 
to the general rales, exception to the general rules India is 
in a different situation froin the nations 
on the Continent of Europe who are liable to attack from ditterent dirce- 
tions by varions enemies or hostile combinations. India’s position is 
more simple if not Jess unsafe than theirs as only one of her frontiers is 
open to an attack by a European enemy. ‘The limits of this essay do 
not admit of a complete discussion of the strategical conditions of the 
, - defence of the Indian Empire. Were 
Most advisable course in the . . 
evonkorinvasion: space available it could be proved that, 
in the event of a European attack on 
the Affghan frontier, we could only gain decisive success by the use 
of amobile army, well disciplined, and well led, which would as- 
suine a bold tactical offensive, thus enabling us to take full advantage of 
the superior readiness for war which is the inherent advantave of a lony 
service army, and raising our prestige among the Asiatic nations. This 
course appears the more advisable when it is considered that the offen- 
sive is the inost suitable réle for the large Asiatic force which must. fori 
part of our first line for resisting invasion. Besides this, the offensive 
would enable the most efiective use to be made of the Indian Cavalry 
which could be raised to the European standard by a judicious application 
of the available material. But whether the offensive-defensive or defen- 
sive role is assumed by the force defending India the strateyical condi- 
tions of mountain warlare will prevent Affghanistan proper from being the 
‘The character of the pra! able theatre of the decisive struggle for the 
theatre of the decisive conilict de- Empire of the Moguls. Geographical 
termines the standard required conditions render it certain that the deci- 
from our Cavalry, which 1s that sive struvvle between the invaders and 
necessary for Huropean war. defenders must take place ina country in 
way adapted to the action of Cavalry As such is the case, theCavalry 
portion of the force defending India inust be prepared to contend against 
European Cavalry. Ja ne respect thercture does the standard uf eftici- 


ever 
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eney which should be aimed at in our service appear to fall short 
of that required to exceute snecessfully the duties incumbent on Cavalry 
in modern European war that heave been set forth above. It has been 
wy to consider the strazezieal aspect. of the question as it is only 
in view of a possible strugele with a European invader that the Indian 
Cavalry requires reorganisation; and as in war a Commander's plans 
depend upon the information sapplicd by the Cavalry its organisation 
and training must be principally directed towards qualifying it to fulfil 
the strategic role. 
Having, it is hoped, established the standard required for the Indian 
As the European standard has Cavalry, it appears expedient ty examine 
tohe aimed at. au examination is 22 Some detail, the views of the leading 
nevessary of the European views bittions of Europe, on the employment 
asto the employment of Cavalry of Cavalry in war, and the organisation 
in war and the organisation alopt- they have adopted to further it. Ger 
el to further it. i i 
The German svatem consider. ’etnY has taken the lead in the reform 
edas that of the leading military Of cavalry tactics, and organisation ; not 
power, and because we have adapt. only has she imparted a careful practical 
Ay the German drill and share training based ou theory to her troops, 
pues bat she has also proved her sy: 
he the right one by the snecessful issue of two great campa 
German views as tu Cavalry further deserve our consideration from the 
fact that ow drill is based on theirs, and we, generally speaking, share 
their views as to the employment of Cavalry in war, 
The modern German cavalry reforms are associated with the name 
of Von Schinidt. He established clear- 
ly the necessity for the abolition of 
useless and complicated drill formations, and movements. Drill has 
two uses. The first is to communicate the wishes of the commander— 
the language of command—a knowledge of it is necessary to enable 
masses to be worked together for a common end. As the language in 
which orders are given should be clear, simple, and to the point, so ought 
the movements which respond to it to be tree from complications, and 
adapted to the end in view. The second use of drill is to accustom 
trovps during peace to the formations, and movements, which accompany 
their action on service. In cavalry therefore the abolition of the un- 
necessary portions of the drill exercises was to be accompanied by the 
most rigid precision in the execution of the necessary ones which were 
retained. Drill has not become less strict but more practical. It is 
still fully recognised that every consideration is to give way to the 
maintenance of perfect order. -Von Schmidt formulated the principle, 
before recognised, of the employmeut of successive lines of Cavalry, in 
fulfilment of the axiom that the Jast fresh body of formed troops decides 
the issne of a cavalry engagement. He considered the first duty of 
eavalry to be to execute strategie reeounais and screen the main 
body. For this purpose in a detached Cavalry Division he placed two 
des in the first Ime, cach with one Regiment in front. Two 
Brigades covered from 184 to 27 miles, a Regiment from 9tol4. Each 
Reginent had two to three Squadrons in the first line connected 


The reforms of Von Schmidt. 
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together. The second Regiment was 2,800 yards behind the centre of 
the first. The second Brigade was 8,000 yards in rear of the 2nd line 
of the Ist Brig 

These distances were reduced when a collision with the enemy 
was imminent. 

The first line attacked. 

The second line covered and supported by a flank attack. 

The third line was the reserve. 

Von der Goltz Pasha considers Von Schmidt’s formation too weak. 

One Regiment, the Ist line—is not 

Von der Goltz: Pasha, enough; and three Regiments—the 2nd 

line—are too much for one leader to direct. He recommends the form- 

ation of lines of Brigades (each Brigade of two Regimeuts---8 Squadrons). 

Lines to be of the same strength so as to be used indifferently. — Principle 
for employment,—attack in front combined with attack in flank. 

Very lately the German view as to formations has altered though 

- Oe their organisation retains the character 

The Regulations of 1886. imparted by Von Schmidt. It has be- 
come apparent that though the strategical end to be gained by the 
employment of Cavalry is as important as ever, yet the means of attiin- 
ing that end are principally tactical. The tactical use, in fact, over-rules 
the stratevical. 

“'The more systematically the forces of Europe are organised, the 
more varied, and numerous, will be the means of defence; the more the 
Cavalry, especially if confronted by a Cavalry equally well instructed, 
‘sera genée pour voir” It will find it difficult to undertake prompt, and 
extended movements, and its action, which has been supposed purely 
strategical, will soon become tactical, that is it will become a combat 
which will be fought out both on horse-back, and on foot.” In accor- 
dance with this idea of establishing a tactical superiority over the 
opposing Cavalry, the German Regulations of 1886 lay down that the 
first line is the most important, and should consist, of at least half of 
the available force. ‘The second line ought to prevent the repulse of 
the first line. It should move directly in rear of the first at wide inter- 
vals. These fractions form the protection of the flanks of the first line. 
As Cavalry has never been employed in this manner in war, practical 
proof is required before the system can be accepted as of universal 
application, The flank attack of the old second line is to be replaced 
hy the action of the flank Squadrons of the strengthened first line so the 
shock both on the front, and flanks, of the opposing first line, will be 
almost simultancous, which is an undoibted advantage. It is obviously 
not intended that more Squadrons than are absolutely necessary should 
engaye with the enemy’s first line, as otherwise a cavalry force organised 
in three lines would defeat a force that was practically without reserves. 
Such a forination therefore could only be adopted by troops very well 
led, with subordinate leaders accustomed to use their judgment, and act 
on their own responsibility. The unfavourable conditions of the theatre 
of the cainpaign of 1870 appear to have exercised an influence in favour 
of the aduption of the new system. At Mars La Tour, in the great 
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engagement between the French and German cavalries, had the German 
first line been stronger, the issue of the engagement would have been 
much more decisively in their favour. This fact however is not a conclu- 
sive argument in favor of the new formation as had the ground been more 
favourable the advantage of the then prevailing line tactics might have 
heen apparent. Jt does however seem that, considering how important 
an influence the action of the front line must exercise on the whole of 
the cavalry combat, the cavalry commander’s presence with it to direct 
its action, if nut to lead it, is essential. In the new German system one- 
sixth of the cavalry force forms the reserve which is employed in eon- 
fiming the success of the other lines and carrying out the pursuit. It 
is interesting to note that the Russians, who follow the Germans with 
respect to the employment of the Cavalry Division, keep one quarter of 
the force in reserve. ‘They recognise however the importance of a 
favourable commencement to the struggle, and order that, when acting 
against Cavalry, the opposing force is to be at least equal in front to that 
of the enemy. Great as the advantage of establishing a superiority over 
the opposing Cavalry from the very commencement of the engagement un- 
doubtedly is, it does not appear that any essential change has taken place 
either in the materiel or action of the arm that would justify so complete 
a departure from the principles tblished on the experience of previous. 
wars. In any case the new formation is only applicable toa service in 
which the command arrangements have been thoroughly decentralised, 
In addition to its action in front of the Army the modern German 
13 E view includes an extensive use of Cavalr 

ane of battlefield action of Othe hattle-ticld, Infantry is to ie 
attacked in successive lines, as it is as 

strong on the flanks as the front; it is to be attacked by the nearest way. 
Artillery is to be attacked from the front in two lines, the first is to he 
in single rank to attract the fire of the guus, the second line is to carry 
out the actual attack, it is to be formed in compact squadrons at wide 
intervals. In all cases a straight attack is to be practised where possiblo, 
enveloping the flanks; there is no time for manwuvring. The ideas of 
the German Cavalry are expressed in an article in the ‘ Wochenblatt’ of 
20th July 1889, in which it is enunciated that Cavalry ought to be con- 
vineed that it has the best possible arm, so as to bring on the field of 
Lattle the maximum of matericl! and moral force and to contend even 
against Infantry. It is to attain this double object that Germany ang- 
ments the number of her lancers* and that she has issued the carbine to 
all her Cavalry. While thoroughly agreeing with the German training 
and the principle that nothing should be too hard for Cavalry the writer 
considers that it must be clearly kept in viow that the use of Cavalry on 
the battle-field is of secondary importance. Moreover while adinitting 
that if the necessity arises for such action the German formations appear 
the best, there is no support from actual experience in war to the theory 
that even successive squadrons can succeed in riding down Infantry 
that are not taken by surprise, or Artillery in action when attacked from 
the front. Granting the improvement of Cavalry in modern times, no 


* The German Cavalry are now all armed with the lance, 
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sufficiently radical change has taken place in the arm to enable it te 
sueceed in carrying out against the breech-loading mayazine rifle, and 
the machine gan, what the Cavalry that had marched through Europe 
under Murat, failed to effect against the muzzle-loading musket under 
Kellerman at Waterloo. The havoe created among the supports and 
reserves at Plevna by the fire directed on the firing line proves that the 
attack on Infantry by successive lines is less safe in practice than 
in theory. 
In considering how far the continental employment of Cavalry for 
fontinental views as to em. Secondary uses is applicable to our ser- 
ployment of Cavalry for secondary Vice, due allowance must be made for 
uses are usually inapplicable to the enormous difference of effective bet- 
our service owing to the great dif ween a voluntary army such as ours 
ference in force, and the conscription-fed hosts of Europe. 
Our cavalry force will seldom be more than sutticient to accomplish the 
primary portion of its duties and furnish a sufficient force to act as the 
am of opportunity in general engagements. In Europe on the con- 
trary, enormous forces of Cavalry will be present during an engagement, 
and naturally, cavalry officers are averse to contemplate remaining in 
inglorious inaction while the other arms are making their most serivus 
efforts. 
‘Lhe organisation of the Cavalry in continental armies has been 
ee altered to enable it to fulfil the new 
The organisation of the Euro- | i an Paes are 
pean Cavalry haa heen altered to requirements. The training of Cavalry 
suit modern conditions. en bloc to adapt it to act in large bodies 
under one leader became inapplicable 
when the battle-field ceased to be the chief sphere of Cavalry action. 
The area of the cavalry engagement is so much greater now than formerly 
that a change in the system of command has become necessary. In 
modern Cavalry the subordinate leaders do not carry out the direct orders 
of the chief of the arm, but they share his responsibility, and co-operate 
with him. ‘The spirit, end, and general scope of the action of his com- 
mand, is communicated to the subordinate, the Show’ has to be left to 
his judgment as he is the person on the spot who will be held respon- 
sible. The task of command has become more ditticult so that where 
one skilled Ieader was sutticient in former wars a dozen are necessary 
now. As it is universally accepted that officers, and troops, can only be 
expected to carry ont in war, what they have thoroughly practised during 
peace, the subordinate Cavalry leaders have to be accustomed during peace 
to exercise independent, responsible, command, Again Cavalry owing to 
its position as a strategic arm requires the highest training for each indivi- 
dual officer, and soldier, in reconnaissance, and scouting. It has also been 
recognised that for fighting purposes the gymnastic training of the 
individual man. his practice in the use of weapons on horseback, and 
the training, and condition, of the horses are of the first importance 
A small Cavalry unit is therefore indispensable, alike for officers and 
men. Germany, the model for the rest 
of Europe, has selected the Squadvou 
as the unit, a force sutticiently large to 


Germany selects the Squad- 
Ton as a unit, 
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be a fighting unit, and sutliciently small for its commander to be held 
responsible for the detailed training of the men, and horses, thereby 
Insuring a high general standard of efficiency. The highest efforts are 
required from the officers to carry out the individual training of the 
soldiers, especially the backward ones. — [tis considered that the greatest 
efliciency amony otticers can best be attained by placing under their 
command, at the very commencement of their service, some definite 
Dody of troops, with which they are identified, and for the efliciency of 
which they are held personally responsible. Command is inseparable 
from responsibility. The Squadron leader is responsible for everything 
in comexion with the squadron, even the training of the recruits. The 
Syuadron is divided into four zugs, or pelotons, whose leaders bear the 
same relation to the Squadron Leaders, that is borne by the section 
commanders, to Othcers Commanding Batteries, in our service. The 
Officer Commanding the Regiment supervises the training of the Squad- 
rons, and is responsible for the training of the Regiment as a whole. 

Higher units in the German The Brigade of cight Squadrons is 
service wies—two Divisions the highest peace unit in the German 
an exception. Army, but two Cavalry Divisions are 
maintained as an exception. 

The maintenance of Cavalry Divisions during peace is a disputed 
question, The Russians, and French, 
have them. The Germans, besides their 
two permanent Divisions, organise Caval- 
ry Divisions for the yearly mana@uvres according to circumstances, ‘The 
question has recently been discussed at length by the Prince of Hohen- 
lohe-Ingeltinzen in his letters on Caval- 
ry. The Prince opposes the formation 
of Cavalry Divisions during peave on the 


The maintenance of the Caval- 
ry Division as a peace unit. 


Prince Hohenlohe opposes it 
because : 


following grounds. 


(a). A difference in training (a). A distinction in training would 
would arise between divisional be made between divisional Cavalry and 


Cavalry and Cavalry Divisions. the Cavalry Divisions 
(b). Un-uitable to German ter- (J). It is unsuited to the German 
ritorial system. territorial system. 
(c). Interferes with the com- (¢). It would interfere with the tac- 
bined training of the three arms, tical training of the three armscombined. 
(id). Cavairy leaders would be (/). It is hard to find competent 
difficu t to find’ and would render leaders. Such special cavalry comman- 


cavalry a special service. ders if appointed would be liable to what 


in the slang of our service are termed fads, altering unnecessary details 
in dress &e. 

The Prince considers Cavalry Prince Hohenlohe however considers 
should be exercised in Divisious that Cavalry should be exercised in Divi- 
yearly. sions every year. 


The Prince’s opponents would argue that Cavalry, as well as the 
other arms should be organised in peace 
in the same manner as in war, and that 
this is actually amoure uceessary for 


Arguments against the Prince’s 
views. 
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Cavalry than the other arms, owing to the share of the personnel in the 
action of the arm, whic depends in Artillery and Infantry on materiel; 
thus the importance of efticient leading is enhanced. 
With reference to (a) it may be said that (especially ina service 
The objections in detail (a). A like the Indian in which there are obvi- 
difference in training would oceur ous Objections to localisation,) it would. 
between divisional Cavalry and the be quite possible for the peace Division 
Cavalry Divisions. to be sufliciently large to contain the 
service Cavalry Division and the required quota of divisional Cavalry, and 
train the whole to serve both ends. 


(o), Te would inferfere with the With reference to (-) the Division 
combined training of the three could if necessary be divided and detail- 
Arne: ed for tactical training in connection 


with the other arms, 
It may be objected to (d) that, if it is ditfenlt to find qualified 
(i). Cavalry leaders would be divisional commanders in peace, it would 
dificult to find their employment be more so in war, and in any case, the 
would render Cavalry a sp-cial peace training would add to the quali- 
service. fications of those selected, and enable 
them to become acquainted with those under their command, It would 
be the duty of the Inspector-General of Cavalry to keep in his own hands 
the control over such ‘fads’, the abuse of which could be injurious to 
the arm for the technical training of which he is responsible. 

The Prince’s instance of the comparative failure of the Prnssian 

The example cited hy the Prince Cavalry in the campaign of }806 does 
of the Prassiay Cavalry in in 18u6 not seem applicable to the present day, 
is in applicable. as the role of Cavalry has so far altered 
that the theatre of its main action lies apart from the other arms. There 
are at least as strong arguments to be advanced with reference to the 
necessity for special training, and supervision, for Cavalry, as for Artillery, 
while the action of the former arm is not so closely bound up in that 
of Infantry as that of the latter, It is not suggested that Cavalry should 
be rendered more independent of the general commands of an army than 
Artillery, but it docs appear that it requires quite asinueh speeial atten- 
tion devoted to its requirements, in respect of training, and action, as 
the ordnance arm. 

Little difference exists in the European armies with respect to the 
service organisation of Cavalry the higher unit of which is the Divisi 
which, while it consists of from two to three Brigades is, in most ¢ 
composed of 24 Squadrons The Cavalry Divisions in any army are 
formed from the Cavalry which remains from that attached to the Tnfan- 
try Divisions, a foree which varies from half a Sotnia, or Squadron of 
Cossacks, to each Division of infantry in the Russian service, to a Regi- 
ment of four Squadrons, in the German.* 

England alone of the great European powers has retained the revi- 


The iniependent attitude of ment as the unit, the squadron existing 
Hugland and India, its causes, only asa drill, and manawuyre formation, 


* The writcr is not certain that this has not been altered in the regulations of 
1s90. ‘The Austrians atvach three Syuadrous te au lufautry Division, 
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without a specially appointed commander. This has arisen partly from 
the fact that England’s experience in foreign wars against superior forces 
badly armed, and of inferior individual value, has led to the retention 
of the old system of centralisation of command, and partly, because 
until very recently there were only three squadrons in a regiment, (half 
the number in Austrian, and Russian reziments,) which rendered it a 
handy unit. England, with India in her wake, has not yet altered her 
system to accord with that forced on the continental nations by their 
experiences in modern war. It is true that Indian Cavalry is organised 
in squadrons but that unit was originally adopted less with a view to 
conferring independence on the squadron leader, than to obtain 
the greatest result from the employment of afew European Officers. This 
is clearly proved from the fact that the troop is still the adminstrative 
unit in the Indian Cavalry. While it is g-nerally agreed that on service 
the squadron leader must be prepared to undertake a responsibility, and 
enjoy an independence, in some cases even greater, than those of a regi- 
mental commander fifty years ago, our organisation has not been so altered 
as to enable this independence to be realised during peace, and our 
junior officers qualified to assume it. 
Though there is no new gospel for Cavalry the incessant progress of 
Though there is no essential science in the domain of war daily 
chanze in the arm the standard of rnises the standard of efficiency required 
elliieney of Cavalry has been for our arm. Cavalry in its present 
raised by the character of modern a ei Fi < 
re} the attainment of the ‘ispersed field of action requires to he 
standard de ends on the sele:tion better led, more mobile, and better 
of yood subordinate commanders. trained than ever during its previous 
history. It can only be brought to the required standard by the sclee- 
tion, and careful training, of subordinate commanders. The edneation 
of the oflicers for command will have a reflex action upon the men, and 
render them more eflicient. It is a long established military axiom that 
the better the officers, the better are the men. If an example is required 
of what can be affected by the adoption of a suitable unit, and the 
distribution of command, and responsibility, we need only instance the 
splendid service that the Royal Artillery supplies as an auxiliary to our 
arm, 
The employment of Cavalry in modern war and the organisation 
The question how far the Indian adopted for the arm by the leading 
Cavalry requires reorganisation io European nations having been consider- 
raise it to the required stundard. — ed, it is necessary to enquire how far the 
Indian Cavalry requires reorganisation to adapt it to modern requirements, 
The Indian Cavalry, as it at present exists, is, with the exception 
of a few regiments in southern, and 
western, India, representative of the 
so-called ‘irregular Cavalry’ which was raised to assist the English and 
regitlar native cavalry in our various Indian cainpaigns and to oppose 
the rebels in the Mutiny. At the time when most of the present 
3enval cavalry regiments were raised, exceptionally good material was 
iluble for the formation of such corp Led by selected English 
Oibecrs, and composed of suldiers of an exceptionally high class, it is 


The present Indian cavalry. 


Cc 
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doubtful whether the term ‘irregular’ has ever been applied to more 
useful troops. Judged by the highest of all standards that can be 
applied to soldiers, that of successfully carrying out every task entrusted 
to them, no troops have proved themselves better than the Indian Cavalry. 
It must however be remembered that the standard of efficiency required 
for the campaigns in which they have hitherto taken part is quite 
different from that set forth above as necessary for a war under modern 
European conditions, Indian Cavalry has hitherto been employed as an 
arm of the battle-field. It has been opposed to inferior Infantry, 
armed (except in the first Egyptian campaign,) with muzzle-loading 
small-arms, and to Cavalry, at best only composed of men of the same 
quality as themselves, with inferior leaders, and training. The Indian 
cavalry soldier has many qualifications for reconncitring ; be can bear 
fatigue, he has good eyesight, and a wonderful genius loci. Hitherto in 
Indian wars it has only been necessary to ascertain the whereabouts of 
the enemy: the details of his strength, and position have been of secon- 
dary importance, as there is but one rule in the strategy of wars against 
Asiatics ‘tind the enemy and attack him.’ For this no regular recon- 
naissance is required. Troops cannot be expected to reach a much 
higher standard of efficiency than that required for their probable action. 
The service requirements from the Indian Cavalry have hitherto been 
too low to affurd a test for gauging its deficiencies with reference to the 
European standard in the framing, transmission, and collation, of reports, 
in regiments so scantily provided with English Ofticers. 

The short comings of the Indian Cavalry with reference to modern 

The short comings of the ser- Yequirements have been fully apprecia- 
vice have been appreciated but ted, especially by those in high com- 
they cannot be remedied except mand, and the increased efficiency of 
by reorganisation. the arm has formed one of the most 
marked features in the general military progress, which has taken place 
in India during the last few years. It has been recognised that irregular 
Cavalry, as far as the term applies to the drill, discipline, and action, of 
the arm, is an anachronism. Indid now requires a Cavalry, which, with 
the support of a highly eflicient nucleus of English Cavalry, may form 
part of a force to be opposed, if occasion arises, to an invasion by the 
picked troops of a great European power. It is the fashion even now to 
regard the Indian Cavalry as an auxiliary force to the English Cavalry 
in this country, and requiring therefore only proficiency in scouting, and 
the other duties of light, irregular Cavalry. However true this may be 
for small expeditions, it is clear, that in a regular campaign, the English 
Cavalry in India, 32 squadrons strong, is too inconsiderable a force to 
dispose of an auxiliary of 155 squadrons. Common sense tells us, that, 
in case of invasion, the main cavalry force at the disposal of the Indian 
military authorities, will be Indian, as there will be no other available. 
The Indian Cavalry therefore requires to be rendered etticient and pre- 
pared for immediate action, as a strong Cavalry is indispensable for the 
assumption of the initiative, which will be of vital importance to us. 
The inadequate number of English Officers renders it impossible for the 
Indian Cavalry as at present organised ever to reach the required stan- 
dard of etliciency. 
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In stating these views regarding the standard to be attained by our 

Two classes of crities contend Cavalry which form the basis of this 
thatIndian tioopscannotbebrought essay, the writer is aware that he is in 
t» tie European standard of effi- opposition to two very different classes 
ciency. of critics of the Indian military situa- 
tion namely :— 

(a). The English political writers, who have travelled in India, or 
are content to discuss the question with- 
out leaving England. ‘They are unsa- 
tisfactory authorities, judging by what they have heard, rather than 
what they know, and as civilians, and foreigners, unable to grapple with 
the extremely complex political and military problems which bear on 
the subject. 


(a). English political writers. 


(8). The Officers of the Indian (2). The officers of the Indian ser- 
service who cling to the oldsystem. yjce who cling to the irregular system. 
Curious that such ¢iff-rent cri- It is strange that the opinions of 
tics should practically agree on two classes of critics so diametrically 
this point. opposed to one another, in their general 


views, should lead to the same result. 

The English critics consider that the Indian army is not qualified 
to confront Kuropean troops, and that 
therefore in case of invasion, India will 
have to rely for military support upon 
Great Britain. They exempt the best portions of the Indian Cavalry 
from their criticisms but they clearly regard them merely as auxiliaries. 
However just their views as to the efficiency of the Indian army may be, 
the proposal to dispense with its services as a defensive force is neither 
complimentary to the Indian military authorities, nor realisable in the 
event of invasion. It is an elementary condition of a sound military 
system that a country should have within itself an army sufticiently 
powerful, and etticient, to repel invasion If we are to believe the 
assurances of all the Governments on the continent of Europe, it is to 
fulfil this condition alone, that Europe has been turned intoa vast camp 
If the Indian army is not qualified to take its part in a campaign in the 
defence of the Empire it should be reorganised, and its efficiency raised 
to the required level. Should this (as is most unlikely) prove an impos- 
sibility, the Indian troops must be reduced, and their place taken by 
Enylish, as national security over-rides all other considerations, and the 
maintenance of inefticient troops is the worst form of public waste. 
Judging from the contrast which exists between the native troops in our 
service with the present limited number of European Officers, and those 
in the service of the native states, no reasonable person can doubt that 
with an increased supply of English Otticers a great further improvement 
could be effected in the Indian Army. It must be kept clearly in view 
that India must rely on her own resources to meet the first shock of 
invasion. The two army corps available in England, may not be free 
to proceed to India in many probable phases of a European war: in any 
case they could only arrive in India some time after the commencement of 
hostilities, As no other spare troops are ready for immediate service in 


The views of the English poli- 
tical writers. 
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peace they would not be forthcoming on the outbreak of war. In the 
question of preparedness for war, we have to deal with facts, and not 
with theories, or fancies. The campaign of 1870 has shown us 
that in modern times wars can be lost beforehand. War deals 
with facts alone, and it has never made any allowance for what 
might have been. It proves a lack of the elementary knowledge 
required for treating the question, to neglect the consideration 
of the political results of a defeat at the commencement of a 
campaign, in an Empire like ours, (based rather on moral superiority 
than on physical force), on the disaffected elements among the hetero- 
geneous medley of nationalities included in the 260,000,000 subject to 
our sway. 

A further objection that would be offered by critics of this class to 
These critics would decry the the proposed organisation would be the 
expense of the proposed reorgan- necessary increased expenditure.  In- 
isation. creased efficiency means increased cost. 
It is by attaining higher efficiency alone that we can expect that 
approximately the same number of troops as were not long ago consi- 
dered necessary to garrison India, and furnish small field forces to 
wage war on neighbouring Asiatic states, are to be vendered capable, in 
addition to those duties, to resist a European invader. Few who have 
considered the question can think it possible, that in this military age, 
adistant, maritime, power can hold a great foreign Empire liable to 
attack by land, without either having recourse to universal service, or 
expending the amount necessary for the maintenance of a long service 

army in the highest state of efficiency 
It is further to be noted that Cavalry is an arm for which it is 
Inno ease could Cavalry be impossible to rely on England as there 
provided by England. would be no supply of trained horses 
suitable for Asiatic warfare available 


on the outbreak of war. 


(b). The critics of the Indian (6). The critics of the Indian ser- 
service would urge. vice would urge that 
re Javalry he 
(1). The snecess of the irreg- _ (1). Irregular Cavalry has been 
ular system up to date. eminently successful in all the cam- 
paigns in which it has taken part : 
BY 2 at les Sib an are 5 
(2). Rendering it regular will (2). Rendering it regular will make 
make it Jeu attractive. the service less attractive and so lower 
the class of the recruits. 
(3). Extra English Officers (3). Additional English Officers 


wouid inte:tere with the uative would limit the sphere and diminish 
oflicers. the influence of the native officers and 
so increase the difficulty of recruiting. 

(4). The spirit, and traditions, (4). Much of the adventurous spirit 
of the service would not survive and many of the traditions of the Indian 


a change of system. cavalry service would vanish with a 
change of system, 


(S)icAsiatiostronpmteannatsher (5). The Asiatic is so thoroughly 
raised to be European standard, —Uifferent from the European that he re- 


cf quires a different training and standard 
of clliciency, 
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With referenee to the above objections it does not seem that there 
is any real reason for believing that 
raising the efficiency of our Cavalry to 
the regular standard will render the service less attractive. The native 
soldier never objects to a duty which is shared by a British Officer, and 
the more he is brought into contact with his English superiors the better 
he becomes. As the appointment of more English Officers is a necessary 
preliminary to a higher standard of efficiency, in case of reorganisation, 
the native seldier will be brought more into contact with them. The 
introduction of a regular system of training would make no farther 
demands on the men’s time than the present one. In the training of 
troops the efficiency and systematic nature of the instruction makes more 
difference than the actual time devoted to it. The smartest troops are 
not those who are drilled the longest but those who are instructed by 
the best men. 
The example of the Hyderabad Cavalry which was converted by 
The example of the Hydera- Generals Wright, and Sir Charles Gough, 
bad Cavalry proves that the adop- from a very irregular force, to as near 
tion of the regular system does not yn approach to the regular, as the small 
sensibly lower the class of recruits, proportion of British Officers admitted, 
without appreciably lowering the class of recruits, proves that a regular 
standard is compatible with the advantages that form the excellence of 
the Indian cavalry. he case of the Turks, and as far as they have gone, 
of the Indian Cavalry themselves, show that there ig no natural defect 
in the men to prevent their attaining the required standard. It is for- 
tunate that it should be so, as the existence of the Indian Cavalry de- 
pends on it. A Cavalry Officer must wilfully blind himself to the defects 
of our service who considers the Indian up to the level of European 
Cavalry, yet as we have adopted the Enropean system for our drill, and 
action, it is fair that we should be judged from that stand-point. Cavalry 
is an arm that is only maintained for employment in war, therefore its 
fitness for service is its raison d'etre. In desiring a reorganisation for 
our service we wish for as little change, as little departure from tradi- 
tiuns, as is compatible with the improved efliciency which is the cundi- 
tion of our existence. 


These objections considered. 


: Th When examined from the European 
td iin Cavely eae evel stand-point the present organisation of 
fiom the European stand-point. the Indian Cavalry appears to labour 

under the following disadvantages. 

(4). An absence of higher organisation. 

(d). The Regiment is the unit aud not the Squadron, 

(c). Squadron Officers have no definite command. 

(d). The Troop leaders are not qualified for their positions. 

(e). The cavalry is too light. 

The first four defects practically render careful individual training 
im possible,—to consider them in detail. 

(a). The Regiment is the largest cavalry unit. Including the 
Guides, there are fifty Cavalry Regi- 
ments serving in India, 8 English, and 
42 Indian. Until the recent appoint- 


(a). The absence of higher or- 
ganisation, 
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ment of an Inspector-General, Cavalry was only subject to inspection by 
the General Officer Commanding the Brigade or Division in which it 
chanced to be quartered, who in two cases unt of three was not a cavalry 
ofticer. Even now fifty distinct bodies are too large a force to admit 
of a sufficiently searching examination by the Inspector-Gencral of the 
individual training of the ranks. ‘The task appears especially heavy 
when it is considered that the Inspector General has further to consider 
the alterations in drill and training required to keep pace with the times, 
and to arrange for, and superintend, any camps of exercise, at which 
large bodies of Cavalry may be present during the drill season. Besides 
this were a large cavalry force mobilised in India it would be difficult to 
find officers qualified to command Brigades, and Divisions, as the camps 
of exercise held in this country have not been sufliciently frequent to 
supply the experience, and knowledge of the troops, that would be con- 
ferred by permanent command. It is not meant to imply that there 
are not many ofticers in our service in every way fitted to exercise com- 
mand, but this dificult duty requires practice as much as, if not more 
than, any portion of the military training, and it is quite certain that 
however gifted an officer may be his elliciency will be increased by 
its exercise. i 


(5). This disadvantage has been already alluded to; the regimental 


(o). The Regiment the unit system is only adapted to training 
not the Squadron, “en bloc. 


(c). This is a serious drawback. A Squadron Officer is in an ano- 

(c). Squadron Officers have no malons position as he is intrusted with 

@ahuits chsniand, no detinite command, The essence of 

this defect lies in the fact that the 

Squadron Officer is not prepared for the command of a squadron, Au 

ollicer should at first be given a small command and be thoroughly com- 

petent to exercise it, before advancement to a higher responsibility. 

No man can be expected to be a thoroughly good squadron commander 
who has not first commanded a troop. 


(d).--This is the most serious defect in the existing organisation, 
and its discussion is beset by many dif, 

(d.)—The troops leaders are not ¢.. 4:00. aise a re . 
qualified for their positions. ficulties ; however the question is of 
such importance that it must be fully 
and candidly considered. 


The native officer has always been an important factor in the Indian 

z z Cavalry. He assisted in raising the 

ee uaportence ofthe, mative irregular regiments, smoothed the diffi- 
culties which arose between the foreign 

officers and their men, guided his English superiors with reference to 
the public opinion of the native portion of the regiment, and managed 
those details of interior economy which are unsuited for the interference 
of the English officers. The native officer has always been, and is now, 
quite indispensable. The question how- 

EW betnenanaliied t9.be entrust: ever is whether he is qualified, or can 
be rendered so, to train, and lead, his 
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troop and perform all the duties, required from a troop leader in modern 
warfare. In the old days the native 
troop leader had merely to bea brave 
man, and ride straight. These are certainly necessary qualifications for 
a cavalry officer, or soldier, now, as then, but they ave not more than 
the preliminary requisites for the cavalry officer of the present day. 
The imodern standard, Peat cavalry drill has been simpli- 
ed, the increased independence, and 

responsibility, that has devolved upon subordinate officers, has rendered 
their task far more difficult than it was under the old conditions of warfare. 
Taking these ditticulties into consideration, and the peculiar personal 
nature of the cavalry arm, in which the living material—the men, and 
the horses, —are as it were the ammunition, it is impossible for the mental 
standard of its officers to be too high. Resolution, energy, and that 
power of leadership, which commands the confidence cf the men, are the 
great requisites. These are qualities which training can enhance, but 
cannot impart. The course of action has to be determined upon with 
lightning rapidity, often upon imperfect knowledge, and, even if it 
subsequently proves mistaken, it must be persevered with unflinchingly, 
as there is no time for going back in cavalry action, and boldness of 
exeention will often compensate for a fault in design. If we consider 
how often a cavalry leader may have but a few seconds in which to 
weigh the sacrifice of himself, and his command, against a possible, 
seldom certain, advantage, the ditticulty of the position will be apparent. 
The leader of a small cavalry force gains unperceived, a position near 
the flank of aline of guns; they are escorted by Cavalry, but he secs that 
by detaching part of his command against the escort, and executing a 
prompt, simultaneous charge on both escort, and guns, he may. silence 
the latter. He, and his force, will be lost, ammunition expended,—but 
the gain to the army may be incalculable. We must have cavalry 
leaders, able to see such opportunities, and take advantage of them reso- 
Jutely. We, English Officers, have to ask ourselves whether we are 
altogether fitted for the position of leaders of Cavalry in the warfare of 
the present day, though we are superior in race, class, and education, 
to native officers. It must also be remembered that we have never 
fought an unsuccessful, or even a defensive, campaign with native troops. 
In the hour of reverse we require sume surer ground to support our 
officers than the attachment to their cloth felt by foreigners: serving an 
alien government. ‘This docs not affect the men whose cohesion would 
be secured by the concrete sentiments, of fidelity to their officers, and 
esprit de corps, rather than the abstract idea of devotion to a Govern- 
ment which might appear to be tottering. Notwithstanding the great 
popularity of the service, it will be difficult enough to obtain really 
good, well trained, cavalry officers from England, yet, national prejudice 
apart, it must be admitted that we are more likely to tind the stuff from 
which good cavalry Ieaders may be formed in the upper classes of one 
of the great fighting nations of the world, men in whose veins flows 
the blood of thuse who led the English soldiers at Blenheim, Waterloo, 
and Balaklava, than from the ranks of an Indian cavalry regiment, It 


Qualifications in former days. 
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may he objected that the lead of a troop is too unimportant to be affected 
by such considerations, It does not appear so. In the various phases 
of a modern engayement the troop leader becomes the squi 
even the line leader. In reconnaissance the troop leader may be called upon 
to furnish a report on some particular position or locality. The ideal 
cavalry officer for this purpose would be one whose reports placed the 
general in command in possession of as much information as if he had 
visited the plice reported on himself. Those who know the native officer 
will appreciate how far such a standard is beyond hin. His general eda 
cation is insufficient to admit of the 
attainment of high technical acquire- 
ments The mative ofticeris no less unfit 
for so responsible a position on service than he is to be eutrusted 
with the training of his mer during peace. He is an excvllent 
subordinate, excuting precise orders to the best of his ability, 
but he is seldom qualified te be permitted to act on his unaided judgment. 
Detinite instructions cannot be given for such an arm as Cavalry, the po- 
sition of which varies at every moment, with reference to the general situ- 
ation. There are certainly exceptional native officers who are perfectly 
qualified to be entrusted with the command of troops, but such are few 
and far between, and nv organisation can be based on exceptions. Besides, 
however efficient a native officer may be, he never commands the unques- 
tioning obedience, nnd contidence, of his men that a British officer does, 
The Indian soldicrs regard the native officer as one of themselves and do 
not look up to him as a person of superior class, and nationality, to 
themselves, History too condemns Asiatic leadership. The long se 
of reverses, sustained by Asiat in war against Europeans, have been 
due to defective leading, rather than to a lack of military qualities, and 
it was bad generalship, rather than want of bravery, that subjected the 
great military nations of the East toa 

character ; thereiore ineradicable, E8repean rule, The most serious de- 
fects of the native officer being due to 
character rather than defective knowledge, education cannot remove 
them though no doubt it would render them less glaring. ‘Those who 

Suggested measures for ob. tdmit the short-comings of the native 
viiting the defects of the native oflicer have suggested two methods of 
oflicers. obviating them— 

(a). Adding English troop leaders during war. 

(>). Inducing native gentlemen to qualify themselves for the posi- 
tion of officers. 

(a). ‘This only appears possible when a small force is movilised, as, 

(a). Adling English Troop arated the necessary number of qua- 
leaders during war. ified officers is not available, In the 

event of a general mobilisation, the 

supply of officers extra to the establishment, who would xetarn from 
furlough would not be more than sulicient to supply the vacancies in 
regimental ranks caused by the demand for Staff and ‘Transport. The 
fact that such fresh troop leaders would uot be preseut with their corps, 
at the outbreak of war, would delay the concentration. lu any cuse, 


lron leader, 


Short-comi»gs of the native of- 
fiver. 


Defects of native officer due to 
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the scheme does not commend itself, as the English troop leader is quite 
48 necessary in peace as during war, as the fighting cfliviency of the 
Troop depends upon the thoroughness of the peace training 

(4). This appears quite unfeasible. ‘The native geutleman is rarely 
to be met with. He suffers frown the 
same characteristic defects as the native 
otiicer, adding as a rule foudness for the 
palanquin and zenana. He would have no stomach for the mastery, or 
practice, of the ditlicult detail required from a troop leader of the present 
day. Were native gentlemen qualified to Le cavalry officers under 
modern conditions there would probably be no British supremacy in 
India. 

It has been necessary to dwell at length on the inadvisahility of 
entrusting the command of troops to 
native officers as, in spite of the general 
admission of their unfitness for such a 
charge, it is still placed in their hands, There are indeed strong reasons, 
based both on expediency and sentiment, for its being so, It is justly 
urged that the abolition of the rank would strike a severe blow at the 
popularity of the service. Sentiment further argues that our service 
ought in fairness to offer a field to the Indian soldier’s ambition, and that 
such appointments are not more than a fair reward for long, and 
meritorious, service, besides which the native officer has so far proved 
himself perfectly capable of the services required from him. Tn reply 
to these arguments it must be said that as fighting etticiency is our first 
object, we must select the best available officers. Nu one will urge that 
the native is as good as the English cflicer. If we yield to sentiment, 
aud employ inferior troop officers, we shall probably expiate the mistake 
in disaster. The abolition of native 
oflicers is not suggested, it is recom- 
mended that they should not be given so important a command as that 
of a troop. The principal duty of the English officer, with reference tu 
the native soldier, is to train him to be an etticient fighting machine. 
‘There are many relations between the native soldier, and his superiors, 
which do not directly bear on the fighting efficiency of the former, in 
which the presence of the native oflicer is of the utmost importance, 
He appears a necessary portion of the system, as the more exacting we 
are with reference to the standard of military training, and we must be 
Inore eXacting to attain the necessary clticiency, the less should the 
other details of the service be allowed to press on the meu, It would be 
the function of the native officers to have these measures, so important 
for the welfare, and comfort, of the soldiers during peace, carried out in 
the manner which, their own feelings will tell them, will cause their men 
the least inconvenience. In this respect the Knglish officer as a foreigner 
would naturally be astray. It will no doubt be objected that it is 
extremely costly to maintain native officers principally for purposes of 
interior economy, and to encourage recruiting. It may be replied that 
it appears a natural drawback, consequent on the fact that the English 
othcers, aud the men, are drawn from different nations, representing 


b 


Employing native gentlemen 
as troop othicers. 


Necessity of considering the 
qualifications of native officers. 


Native officers indispensable. 
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almost the opposite poles of civilisation, The harmonious working of a 
Regiment is a necessary preliminary to its efficiency. It is further te 
be observed that considering that it provides its own horses, equipment, 
and transport, the Indian Cavalry, even after the additions about to be 
proposed have been made, will compare favourably as regards cost with 
that of any army in the world. 

(e). Prince Hoheulohe says that a state will maintain as heavy a 
tavalry as possible, As India does not 
maintain an exceptionally large cavalry 
force and better horses are available than those in use in the Indian 
Cavalry she does not fulfil the Prince’s condition. It is true that the 
Cossack portion of the Russian Cavalry have light horses, but since their 
reorganisation in 1875, the Cossack horses bave been much improved, 
As the Indian Cavalry are trained to act according to the shock tactics of 
the day, more weight is required. The adoption of a loose attacking for- 
mation, such as the ‘lava’ of the Cossacks, does nut appear advisable, as 
it would be contrary to the general principles of our drill and training, 
and would not be likely to succced against compact bodies of well trained 
and well handled cavalry, This defect in our material can be easily 
remedied by a grant in aid to regimental Chanda funds, as it is not to 
be expected that the amount brought in by reeruits can be increased. 

In addition to the principal disadvantages set forth above, the 
res resulting Tadian Cavalry suffers from the follow- 
ystem andthe ing miner drawbacks which are to be 
absence of a higher o ion. attributed to the irregular system, and 
the absence of a higher oranisation, 

(a). There is no school for the instruction of officers in recon- 
naissance. 

(b). There is no systematic gymnastic training for drilled soldiers. 

-(c). There are no Riding-Musters in Native Regiments. 

(¢). There is no Riding Kstablishmeut for training instructors 
in riding. 

(e). There is no school of arms for the training of instruction in the 
use of the sword and Jance. 

(f). The musketry training is carried out on the same principles 
as that of Infantry. Owing to the presence of a special staff for super- 
intending the training, aud the numerous returns, both of practice, and 
drill, requived, musketry is practised at the expense of more useful 
exercises. 

(7). The training in the use of the sword and lance, forms the 
subject of no special returns ; it is therefore casual, and in some cases, 
almost. neglected. The regulation lance and sword exercises which 
should be the minimum, are usually the masimum traiving, given to 
any but the smartest men, 

To consider these disadvantages in detail. 

(«). This part of the Cavalry Officer's education has hardly received 

(a), There iano schoo! for the SUficient attention. A cadet at Sand- 
instruc'ion'of Cavalry Officers in’ hurst learns little more than the 
reconnaissance, necessary prelimimary knowledge of 


(ce). The Cavalry is too light. 


Minor disadvanta 
from the irre: 


sani 
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surveying required for reconnaissance. The importance of training 
officers fur this duty cannot be over-estimated. ‘Though part of the 
strategic reconnaissance will be carried out by Staff Officers of the 
Intelligence Department, a great part of the duty must fall on the 
Cavalry. The practice in reconnaissance carried out at stations cannot 
be regarded as being as satisfactory as systematic instruction, A Caval- 
rv Regiment would not be inconvenienced by the absence of some of its 
officers at a course of instruction in reconnaissance during the hot wea- 
ther. The course recommended would be : ras possible practical, in 
fact strictly what would be required on service. Cavalry Officers 
should not be required to draw carefully detailed maps. In any regular 
war it is to be presumed that our Intelligeuce Department would be 
provided with general maps of the theatre of operations from which 
enlarged skeleton maps would be prepared for the use of otticers detailed 
to execute reconnaissances. Every cavalry officer shonld be prepared 
to fill in the necessary details on such a nap with reasonable accuracy 
and rapidity, accompanying the map when necessary by a clear, concise 
report. Lucidity, and rapidity are the chief objects. The necessary 
radipity can only be attained by constant practice, and the elimination 
of all unnecessary preliminary work. Reconnaissance is too often lost 
sizht of in the surveying necessary, it is really rather the work of the 
soldier than the surveyor. Unless a high standard of etliciency in re- 
connaissance is attained by our oilicers there will be comparatively little 
use in defeating an adversary’s Cavalry as we shall uot be able to reap 
the fruits of our success. It is to be hoped that a few years hence 
qualification in reconnaissance may be made as necessary for otlicers of 
Cavalry, as that in musketry is becoming for those in the Infantry. 
(6). It appears especially desirable that the gymnastic training of 
fins Wovagetematie uytauastie the Todian Cavalry soldiers should not 
training for drilled soldivra: terminate with their instruction as re- 
eruits, as the majority of the men do 
not lead an athletic life. Only a small percentage of the men join the 
English officers at polo, and appear to compete at military tournaments, 
(c).—'The absence of riding-masters renders it impossible for the 
ular system of drill to be properly 


(¢).—No riding-masters in native 
regiments. 


i: 
applied to native regiments. ‘The ettec- 

tive action of Cavalry, in the shock 
tactics of the present day, depends so much on the compactness, and 
order, of the charging body, that the instruction of the men in riding and 


the training of the horses is the foundation of cavalry eficiency  How- 
ever skilled cavalry may be in the use of their weapons, if they charge 
in disorder, or without cohesion, a better trained budy will disperse them. 
However well the men may ride naturally it is impossible for Cavalry 
soldicrs to manwuvre properly and charge compactly untess they have been 
thoroughly taught to ride, in the riding school, on trained horses. There 
appears to be no reason in connection with the especial material of which 
it is composed, to exempt the ladian Cavalry from the neeessity for care- 
fal instruction in equitation. The ofiicers, iu the English Cavalry are drawn 
from a class to which belong the finest horsemen in the world, but this 
has never prevented their being carcfully instructed in military riding. 
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(d).—The introduction of a riding establishment to provide proper- 


ly qualified Riding Masters and [nstrue- 
(d).—Necessity for a Riding-es-  ¢, 


tors appears a necessary feature in the 
tabliahien’, reorganisation of our Cavalry. 
().—There are no schools of (e).—This appears as necessary for 
arms for instruction in the use of Cavalry as Schools of Musketry are for 
aword and lance. Infantry. 


(f),—The secondary importance of the five action of Cavalry in modern 
(f)—Cavalry should not be Wat has already been pointed out. The 
placed under the same conditions disadvantage of subjecting the musketry 
as Infantry for musketry drill and training of the Cavalry, to the same 
practice. control as the Infantry, is most apparent 
in the manner in which field firing is practised. Allowing for differences 
in the practice in various stations Cavalry are usually supposed to engage 
in an offensive action against troops in position. As the first requisite 
for {so important an exercise, as that with real ammunition, is that 
the movement practised should be what might be expected in actual 
war, the practice in such a réle is rather injurions, than othervise, to 
the cavalry arm. Under no circumstances could dismounted Cavalry 
succeed in an attack on Infantry in position, as it is not only beyond the 
tactical powers of the arm, but contrary to its most effective use: it 
should therefore never be practised in such aréle. The training required 
for the purpose, and the confidence in the carbine that it would instil 
in the soldier, could not but be prejudicial to the true cavalry spirit, 
and constitutes a real danger to the efficiency of the arm. 


(g).—It will be be suggested that the training of Cavalry in the 
().—There are no returns sub- use of the lance, sword, and carbine, 
mitted of the practice with sword should be placed under the control of 
and lance. special ofticers which will place the 
practice on a proper footing. The submission of returns of practices 
may be said to be no g atee of efficiency, however in a service like 
ours the portions of the training which form the subject of returns are 
more practised than those which do not; it seems advisable therefore, to 


bring the more important parts of the training into prominence in this 
miner, 


Necessary condition for success- A new organisation to be successful 
ful reorganisation. must obviate these defects. 
The following advantages if turned to account should more than 


‘Advantages of the Indian service. counterbalance the defects from which 
our Cavalry suffers. 


(«t).—The good class of the men. _ (a).—The relatively good class from 
which the men are drawn. 
(+).—The fact that the Indian is a long service army and that the 
(b).--The Indian is a long ser- full establishment of horses is maintain- 
vice army. ed during peace. 
(c).—There is an abundant sup- Aghia HAE ES 38) cponsiblo.ate cob: 


ply of British officers proeurable. tain a supply of excellent English ofli- 
cers. 
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(4).—The training of the Indian Cavalry can be carried to a higher 
(b).—The Indian army is long pitch than that of the continental na- 
vrvice and the full effective of tions, whohave been obliged to turn 
horses aremaintained during peace. their squadrons into training schools 
for the greater purt of the year, In the Indian service no hurry need 
interfere with the thorough training of the recruits, while the drilled 
soldiers should, with a proper organisation, improve every year. There 
is the further advantage of superior cohesion, and of uniformity in train: 
ing, which has been carried out up to the very commencement of the 
cumpaign, and is quite up to date. 
(c).—This is the principal advantage possessed by the Indian service. 
In modern times the officers ave the criterion of an army. ‘The position 
which Germany occupies, as the first military power in Kurope, is chiefly 
due to the recognised superiority of her corps of officers. This is an 
advantage which can be turned to account at once. Most of the safe- 
guards against invasion that have been suggested in England depend 
upon the vecurrence of the emergency. Every student of modern mil- 
tary history will recognise the | necessity for preventive measures that 
anticipate the event. 
it is fortunate that the short comings of our service are attributa- 
The shortcomings of our cavalry ble to defective organisation, rather than 
attributable to defective organisa- tu any want of military spirit among 
tion. the men, or energy among the oflicers. 
The devotion and zeal, of all ranks in the Indian Cavalry are not excel- 
led in any army in the world. The necessary changes must be made by 
the supreme authorities as it has been shown that noefforts can bring our 
service up to the required standard without a complete and radical 
change in its organisation. The end to be attained must be kept clearly 
in view. The highest possible fighting elticiency must be aimed at. It 
is impossible to lay down too high a standard as it is only by striving 
for the very best that satisfactory results can be obtained. However 
far short we may fall of perfection, in striving for it, we may outstrip 
our adversaries. The organization required is one, that to use Von 
Schmidt’s words, will favour the highest development of fighting power 
for our men, and marching, and charging power, for our horses, and 
the most thorough individual training of officers, and men, in reconnais- 
sance, To attain this a unit must be adopted sufficiently small to admit 
of the devotion of considerable attention to each individual man and 
horse, and it must be placed in the charge of thoroughly competent offi- 
ers. Ina word, the required organisation must be based on decentra- 
lisation, and the distribution of authority, and responsibility. But the 
embined action of Cavalry is as important as ever, therefore the com- 
mand arrangements must be determined, and the higher commanders 
carefully trained, during peace. 
It is to further the fulfilment of these ends that the following orga- 
Proposed organisation of the nisation is recommended for the Cavalry 
Cavalry of the army in India. of the army in India. 
The Inspector-general of Cavalry in India, (ranking as a Major- 
General.) 
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Assistant Adjutant-General for Cavalry. 

Aide-de-camp to the Inspector-General, 

India to be divided into four cavalry inspections, each under an 

Four Cavalry inspections each Inspector of Cavalry, ranking as a Bri- 
under a. brigadier-General Ins- gadier-General. Each Tuspector to have 
pee or. a Brigade Major. Assuming the distri- 
bution of the army to be as at present, the following inspections are 
proposed. ‘ 

1s¢.—T'o comprise the Punjanb, with the exception of the Umballa 
1st —Inspection. district. 

2 Regiments of English, and 15 of Indian Cavalry.* 

2nd.—Comprising the Umballa district of the Punjaub, and the 
remainder of the Military Presidency 
of Bengal, except the Quetta district. 

3 Regiments of English, and 9 of Native Cavalry. 

3rd —Comprising the Military Presidency of Madras, and the 
3rd.—Inspection. Hyderabad Contingent. 
2 Kegiments of English, and 8+ of Indian Cavalry. 
4th.—Comprising the Military Presidency of Bombay, the Central 
4th.—Inspection. India horse, and the Quetta district. 
One regiment of English, and 10 of Indian Cavalry. 
The Head-Quarters of the inspec- 
tions would be. 
—Lahvre. 
Lueknow, 
3.—Sccunlerabad, 
4.—Mhow. 

The transport necessary for a complete cavalry Division wonld 

Provision of transport at H. Q. be maintained at each of these stations 
Stations, during peace. 

The cavalry regiments would remain subject to the generals com- 

manding districts as at present and sub- 

Cavalry regiments to remain mit all routine returns, applications, 
subject to the district authorities é&e., to the district staff, with the ex- 
as at present. 7 

ception of Musketry returns, Reports 
of the exercises with lance, sword, carbine, would be submitted to the 
Brigade-Majors of inspections, as well as such special questions as affect 
the cavalry arm exclusively. 

‘There appears to be no reason for apprehending friction between 
the Inspectors and the Generals commanding districts. The appomtment 
of Colonels on the staff, subordinate to the Inspectors, to take the place 
of Brigade Commanders, has not been recommended, as it would have 
the effect of making Cavalry a special service. Jt is considered that 
the Inspectors could select Brigadiers, and have them trained at manceu- 
vres, which furm an essential part of the proposed preparation of the 


2nd.—Inspection. 


Inspection Head-Quarters. 


iB 
2. 


* The Cavalry of the Corps of Guides, and the eight Indian Regiments in the 
8rd Inspection, to be raised to four squadrons each. 

tit is assumed that the Madras Cavalry regiinent at Kam, tee will be restored 
to the Mairas command, 
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vavalry for war. The removal of the Brigadiers from their regiments on 
proceeding on service would occasion less inconvenience in our service, 
than in any other, as there are always a number of senior officers on 
furlough who would be available for employment in case of war. 

It appears probable that the scale of pey of the native ranks in the 
Indian Cavalry will shortly be revised; a good opportunity therefore 
presents itself for rendering their pay consolidated t. ¢, abolishing 
marching batta which would ‘render cavalry camps of exercise compara- 

tively inexpensive. It is proposed that 

a Division should be formed for manau- 
vres in two of the cavalry inspections each year to act against one 
another. The mancuvres would tuke place under the direction of the 
Inspector-General, each Inspector would command the Division formed 
from the Cavalry of his inspeciion, ‘There would always remain suflicient 
cavalry in the inspection rayon to furnish divisional Cavalry to 
accompany any force of the other arms detailed to take part in the 
maneuvres. In this manner four cavalry Divisions would undergo a 
course cf training, under service conditions, once in two years, and be 
provided with trained Brigadiers, although they would not form part of 
the permanent organisation, ‘The systematic practice of peace manau- 
vres is of the utmost importance in ludia as our experience in lucal wars is 
of little value as a preparation for a cawpaigu against an European enemy, 
uuder modern conditions. ‘This is especially true with reference to 
Cavalry, as large bodies cf that arm have not been called upon to act 
together in any of our recent wars. 

The above orgauisation for the higher units of the cavalry in India 
has been adapted to the existing dislo- 
cation of the army. [tis only intendcd 
to illustrate the lines upon which the 
proposed organisation would work; uo 
doubt as time goes on and the danger of invasion becomes clearly more 
pressing than that of revolt, the Indian garrison will be concentrated 
closer to the menaced frontier and full advantage will be taken of the 
railways (the important points of which will be temporarily fortified) for 
maintaining order within the Empire. jut wherever the Cavalry 
may be quartered the essential features of the proposed organisation are 
ausulutely necessary to qualify it to play its part in the defence of India. 

Ju the event of a general mobilisation being ordered, a Division of 
of two Brigades, each of three regiments, 
and a detached Brigade of three regi- 
ments, would be formed in each inspection, ‘I'here would remain in the 
Ist inspection eight, in the 2nd third, in the 3rd one, and in the 4th two, 
in all 14 regiments of Tudian Cavalry, besides depot squadrons, to supply 
divisional Cavalry, re-enforce the ticld troops, and together with the 
Brigades uot required for active service, form the cavalry portion of the 
garrison of India. It is beyond the scope of this essay to consider whe- 
ther the available foree of Cavalry is above or below our requirements. 
It is however pertinent to the subject to remark that as the limit to the 
number of Cavalry employed will be fixed by the conditions of supply, 


Yearly camps of exercise. 


Higher organization necessary 
whatever the distribution of the 
army may be, 


Organisation for service. 
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¢fliciency seems more desirable than numerical strength, If the in- 
creased costliness of the proposed reorganisation were tc prove a bar to 
its adoption for the whole of the Indian Cavalry, it would be recommend- 
ed to disband a certain portion, and raise the remainder to the required 
standard of efficiency, as in the war to be waged quality, rather than 
quantity, appears the desideratum. The superior fighting value of 
Cavalry reorganised on the proposed system would quite compensate for 
any reduction in its numerical force. 
The appointment of Inspectors would enable the Inspector-General 
‘ to devote himself to the direction of the 
Advantage of freeing th> Ins- training of the arm; he would also have 
peetor-General from the preseut tiny to institute, and superi d tl 
detailed inspections, ioe Perea tie 
schools for reconnaissance, the use of 
arms, and riding, which are indispensable for the progress of our Cavalry 
towards the European standard of etticiency. 
Peace organisation of the squad- The squadrons would consist of :— 
rons, 
The Squadron Commander 
2 Sqnadron ofticers. Troop Leaders. 
4 Native officers in charge of half troops. 
1 Squadron Kote Duffadar. 
1 Squadron Quarter Master Duffadar. 
10 Duffadars. 
13° Lance-Duffadars. 
138 Sowars. 
2 Trumpeters. 
2 Farriers. 
2 Camel sowars. 
Total of all ranks 176, 


A regiment would cousist of four such squadrons with a regimental 
Regimental establishment. establishment of :— 


1 Commandant. 

1 Adjutant. 

1 Assistant-Adjntant (Riding Master) and Quarter-Master. 

2 Subaltern oflicers (probationers) in charge of half troops. 

1 Woordie-Major. 

6 Dutfadars (drill, riding, gymnastics and fencing, farrier- 
major, store and salootric.) 

3 Lance Duffadars (drill, riding, and gymnastics and 
fencing). 

1 Assistant salootrie. 

As the establishment of English officers is the minimum necessary 
to ensure the required standard of efficiency it would be constantly 
maintained by appuinting otticers to officiate for those absent on furlough 
as at present. 

During peace the senior native officer would be relieved from the 
cl of a half troop, and another native ofticer could be detailed to 
assist, either in supcrintending the exercises in arms, or the training of 
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the remounts, thus half troops would be available for two young Eng- 

a : lish officers, ‘There seems to be no rea- 
can alive cavalry regiments should 5, why native regiments, when proper 

ain their own officers, ata rakes : 

riding and fencing establishments have 
been introduced, should not train their own officers. ‘This would obviate 
the existing inconvenience of denuding English regiments to supply the 
Indian service, and would be particularly applicable were the proposod 
reorganisation carried out, as the demand for extra officers could only 
be met by drawing a supply direct from England. The adoption of such a 
measure would benefit alike the officers, and the regiments, as it would be 
better for the young officers to join cavalry at once, instead of as present, 
in the majority of instances, serving first in British infantry regiments, 
while the latter would be benefitted by the fact that their officers would 
be thoroughly identified with them. Should a regiment proceed on service 
a vacancy for a troop leader would occur as an officer would be detailed 
for the depdt. Thus there would be a supernumerary British officer 
present with each regiment proceeding on service.* 

The squadron is as nearly as ‘The squadron has been so organised 
possible the same strength for that its strength for peace trainining 
pe we training as for service, would be approximately the same as 
that for service. 

Service strength of a squad- The service strength of a squadron 
ron, would be :— 

3 English officers. 
4 Native ofticers, 
Squadron Kote Duffadar. 
Squadron Quarter-Master Duffadar, 
8 Duffadars. 
8 Lance-Duffadars. 
124 Sowars. 
2 Trumpeters, two farriers, and two camel sowars. 
Thus each regiment besides the non-commissioned officers of the 
drill and riding establishments would 


Depot establishment. have a depot consisting of. 
8 duffadars, 
8 Lance-Duffadars. 
88 Sowars, 


A native cavalry regiment would therefore proceed on service in 
the highest state of etticiency, both as regards men, and horses. During 
peace the extra establishment of Duffadars, and Lance Duffadars, would 
enable the places of the squad non-commissioned officers employed on 
orderly duty to be taken by junior non-commissioned officers. 


*The question presents itself whether the Asst.-Adjutant should accompany the 
regiment on service as Quarter-Master or form part of the dept establishment, 
As the proposed organisation is directed rather to the attainment of eftiviency for 
immesliate service, than the formation of svcond line troops, the Riding-Master 
accompanies the regiment. It would however make uo essential difference in tho 
proposed organisation. should he be attached tu the depot, in which case, the 
Quarter-Mastership would be held during peace by a troop leader, who would be 
replaced by the supernumerary subaltern, when the regiment proceeded on service. 


E 
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The squadron would be in every respect the unit, Troops would 
no Jonger be numbered consecutively in 
the Regiment they would be merely the 
right or left troop in the squadron, All promotions up to the grade of 
Kote-Duffadar would be made in the squadron. Squadron orders would 
be issued daily, the squadron being at the disposal of its commander 
when not required by the commandant. The training of the recruits, 
and remounts, would be carried out regimentally, in order to enable the 
attention of the officers to be concentrated on the drilled soldiers, to 
raise them to the highest possible efficiency. 
A troop of 35 files has been proposed as the maneuvring unit It 
The troop and not the division 18 Not recommended that the squadron 
recommended as a manauvring should be divided into pelotons, or 
unit. divisions, as however applicable such a 
formation for mancenvring may be to armies with a large supply of 
qualified oflicers, it does not appear the right one for ours in which it 
seems an indispensable condition that the men should always be subject 
to direct European leadership. The proposed troop does not form an 
excessively large mancuvring unit and the slight loss in mobility would 
be more than compensated for by the gain in etticiency of command. It 
may further be remarked that unless they are exercised on very un- 
favourable ground the larger the unit in which Cavalry are mancuvred 
the better it will be prepared for movements in line which is the 
fighting formation of the arm. 
‘The proposed organisation has been based on the practical, rather 
Th re than the theoretical, view of the ques- 
ie proposed organisation |. " ‘ 7 Fy 
Dased on the practical view; the tion. The fighting efficiency aimed at 
logical sequence of the shifting of is to be attained by the least possible 
the responsibility for the syuadron change in the constitution, and tradi- 
to the squadron commanders, tions of the Regiments. The proposed 
alterations appear perfectly feasible, and may be regarded as the logical 
sequence of the recent reforms in the training of the Indian cavalry. 
The introduction of squadron training, and the shifting of the respon- 
sibility for the efficiency of the squadron, from the Commandant, to the 
Squadron Commander, shook the present system to its foundations ; the 
adoption of the proposed organisation would merely give it the coup 
de-grace. 
An examination of the duties of the officers under the proposed 
The duties of the officers un- eystetn Bo aow, how thoronghly its 
der the proposed system, adoption would eliminate the undue 
direct influence of the Commandant and 


The squadron the unit, 


Adjutant on the Regiment. 
The Commandant would supervise the training of the squadrons, 
and satisfy himself that it was thorough. 
The Commandant ly eared oat He would train the Re 
giment to act as a whole. He would carry out periodical inspections of 
the squadrons paying especial attention to the individual efficiency of the 
most unpromisiug looking men, in the use of their arms, and hone- 
mauship. Ie would devote particular attention to the training of young 
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officers, and recruits, and direct the practice of the officers in recommniss- 
ance. He would be responsible for maintaining the discipline of the 
Regiment, and for arranging for the purchase, and training of remounts. 
1n addition to these duties he would use every effort to qualify himself 
for the position of leader of a line. 

The Squadron Commander would be responsible for the training, 
and efliciency, of the men, and horses, 
in his squadron. He would identify 
himself with the squadron, which should be accustomed to obcy his 
every order, and signal. He would allow as much latitude, as was con- 
sistent with his command, to troop leaders, and work through them 
making them feel their responsibility. He would be acquainted with 
all the men, and horses, under his command. He would encourage the 
men in the practice of gymnastics, and the use of their arms, and pay 
particular attention to the condition of the horses. He would maintain 
good relations with the native officers, and consult them, on all questions 
relating to the interior economy of the squadron, and the comfort of 
the men. 

The troop leader should have an intimate acquaintance with the 
men and horses under his command, 
He would devote especial care to the 
training of backward men, He would accustom himself to command, 
study and practice reconnaissance, and encourage his men both by 
presence, and example, to gymnastic exercises, and practice in arms, in 
addition to those which would form part of the systematic annual. 
instruction. 

Native officers would be entrusted with the charge of pelotons, or 

The Native Officer. divisions, with the exception of a peloton 
in the troops of the two senior troop 
Teaders to which the two subalterns on probation would be posted to 
enable them to learn their work from the very beginning. 

Duffadars in charge of sections com- 
res Datiadar plete the chain of veeponaibality: 

The Adjutant would be the Commandant’s Staff Officer. He would 
be respousible, with the assistance of the Assistant-Adjutant, for the 
instruction of the recruits, and the training of the young hurses, He 
would prepare the Regimental returns of the exercises in arms of the 
corps, would devote especial attention to the training of young English 
officers, and, under the superintendence of the Brigade-Major, and Com- 
mandant, direct the reconnaissance practice of the junior officers. He 
would also attend to the instruction in their duties of young non-cum- 
missioned officers. If it be taken into consideration that a recruits’ 
training includes, besides riding, and drill, a regular gymnastic training, 
careful instruction in the use of the sword, and lance, the preliminaries 
of reconnvitring, and musketry, it will be apparent that the various 
duties set forth above present a fair field for the activity of any subal- 
tern officer. It is only those who have not tried it who can believe 
that an officer can, in addition to performing the legitimate duties of aw 
Adjutant, thoroughly succeed in (to use the military parlance) ‘running’ 
the Regiment as well, 


The Squadron Commander. 


The Troop Leaaer. 
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In considering the re-organisation of our Cavalry, the addition of 
auxiliary arms to it has not been dis- 
cussed. It is of course assumed that 
whatever cavalry is detailed for ficld service will be accompanied by the 
usual proportion of Horse Artillery. The other auxiliary arms which 
have either acted in conjunction with Cavalry in the field, or been re- 
commended for the purpose, are Mounted Pioneers, Mounted Infantry, 
and machine guns. 

Mounted Pioncers were used with great success in General Gourko’s 
great strategic reconnaissance beyond 
the Balkans in 1877. They appear an 
indispensable adjunct to cavalry in its strategic uses, as, besides execut- 
ing the necessary engineering work for the force they accompany, they 
could furnish the officer commanding the engineers of the main body, an 
estimate of the work that would be required from his corps. Native 
soldiers have shown themselves s0 admirably adapted for pioneer work 
that a squadron of Horse Pioneers organised in four sections with an 
establishment of 5 British officers, 8 British non-commissioned officers 
and some 200 rank and file to each Inspection would be a valuable 
addition to the war effective of the Indian Cavalry. This appears in 
every way more desirable than the maintenance of a quota of pioneers 
in each Regiment. Such troops to be useful must be specially trained 
and placed under Engineer Officers. A further argument in favour of 
the establishment of Pioneer Squadrons is that a proportion of the ranks 
of the cavalry could be instructed in demolitions, though considering the 
conditions of the probable theatre of operations such knowledge is of 
less importance here than in Europe. 

Mounted Infantry and machine guns have not been employed as an 

auxiliary to Cavalry on service. The 

Mounted Infantry: advisability of eoiployiie mounted in- 

fantry has been already discussed. It is sufficient to add that owing to 

the scarcity of supplies in the probable theatre of war we could only use 
the hybrid arm to the exclusion of Cavalry. 

Machine guns are different. They represent Infantry fire in a highly 
concentrated form. Their mobility, 
accompanied as it is, (when compared 
with Mounted Infantry) by a trifling demand for transport, and supplies, 
render them a valuable auxiliary to Cavalry, though the shortness of 
their effective range seems to adapt them to further the secondary or 
defensive uses of the cavalry arm rather than the primary or offcnsive. 
Machine guns have been attached to cavalry regiments in England. It 
does not however appear advisable that auxiliary arms, attached to 
Cavalry, possessed of a different tactical action, should form part of it, 
nor does it seem that Cavalry whose action as an independent arm does 
not depend on fire-etfect, should be called on to supply the personnel 
for Machine gun batteries. Judging from the efficiency of the auxiliary 
arm furnished by the Royal Artillery to our Cavalry, it is reasonable to 
expect that were that corps called on to furnish Machine gun batteries 
as a support to Cavalry the duty would be efliciently performed. 


Auxiliary arms of Cavalry. 


Mounted Pioneers. 


Machine guns. 
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The uses of Cavalry in savage warfare require no special preparation 

Savage warfare requires no im peace as the proposed standard of 
special peace preparation or change _ efliciency is far higher than that neces- 
in organisation. sary for such campaigns. 

The great increased development of the European railway systems 
during recent years has tended to create 
a difference between European and 
Asiatic wars. The rules of strategy and tactics depend in a great 
measure on the numerical strength of the opposing forces. There is no 
present probability of such a development of communications in Asia 
as would enable large forces to be employed in a campaign which would 
attect the integrity of our Eastern dominions. This constitutes the 
great advantage of England’s position as it removes the necessity for 
conscription which presses so heavily on all the European powers. But 
as the efficient Military defence of a country can only be ensured by 
rendering its forces too formidable to be attacked, the Indian army must 
be raised to the highest efficiency, a result that is perfectly attainable 
with the excellent available material and the resources of the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen, When this efficiency of our forces 
been attained we may rest assured that the British Empire in India will 
be as stable as any institution in this changing world aud that our sub- 
jects will continue to enjoy the now famous ‘ pax Britannica.’ 


Conclusion. 


SECOND ESSAY. 
By Carrain A. Masters, 
Cc. I. Horse. 


“ The worth of the Jewel is in the quality of its Gems.” 


IntTRODUCTION, 


“ The organisation and employment iu war of Native Cavalry” is 
subject of public interest at the present day, when our N,-W. Froutier 
defences are being placed in good order, and the quality and numbers of 
troops available for employment there are under consideration. The 
limited space allowed for the treatment of the subject renders it advis- 
able to contine the discussion to the salient features of the numerous 
matters which form important branches of the subject. 

Origin of Nutive Cavalry.—In days gone by, when the English had 
acquired only a partial footing in India, and were continually being 
drawn iuto petty campaigns against the neighbouring Chiefs, the system 
originated of raising Irregular Cavalry in the country, Troops were 
raised through Natives of influence on certain terms; the contracting 
parties would get together, mostly under the Bargeer system, a number 
of followers, chiefly relations, friends, and menials, fit them out with 
arms, accoutrements, and horses, and thus make up troops and squadrons 
under their own personal command; and the British representatives 
would pay so much per month for each effective Sowar thus provided 
and maintained. 

There was practically little or no preliminary drilling necessary. 
The country was in a constant state of turmoil, and conflicts amongst 
the innumerable Chiefs of greater or lesser note, were almost of daily 
occurrence in all parts of India ; hence the fighting classes acquired the 
art of wielding the sword and lance with skill, and they were kept in 
constant practice. No knowledge of complicated drill and manquvring 
was required, but the men followed their leaders under a simple priwi- 
tive system. 

T am not in a position to consult any of the books which give full 
information on these matters, and therefore cannot go into further de- 
tails, which, moreover, are not necessary. Suffice it to say, the orga- 
nisation, arms, equipment, saddlery, &c., were all of the country, aud 
they answered their purpose excellently. 

Introduction of Improvements.—As time rolled on improvements 
and alterations were made, new ideas introduced, and matters were 
worked on a more methodical basis; and Stlladars, or men who were 
engaged fully equipped and horsed at their own expense, were employed 
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in increasing numbers, Since the days of the Mutiny of 1858, how- 
ever, the greatest changes have been effected in the Indian Cavalry, 
it has been Europeanised immensely. Indian arms and accoutrements 
have been discarded, the chexjama replaced by the universal pattern 
saddle, and the drill and instruction carried out on precisely the same 
lines as in the British Cavalry. 

Swordsmanship and tts decline.-—Vast improvements have been 
effected in drill, discipline, training, arms, and equipment, but in the 
wake of these developments there have followed some evils. Formerly 
every man that took service was a professional warrior and efficient in 
swordsmanship, an accomplishment he acquired of necessity while living 
in those disturbed periods of Indian history when the Maharattas, 
Pindarees, nnd such like marauding peoples committed their depreda- 
tions. It was chiefly due to this training that India became fained for 
its swordsmen, a fame that has not been surpassed by any other country 
in the world. The peculiarity of the Indian swordsman of renown was 
his preference for a curved sword having 8 razor-like edge, with which 
he delivered deadly blows by a chopping sort of cut ; he bad no notion 
of giving a point with a straight sword. 

The Sowar of the present day, taken from the plough in a country 
where peace continues to smile uninterrupted, Jacks that proficiency 
which made him a formidable antagonist in days gone by. His regi- 
mental training, it is to be feared, devotes more attention to the cleaning 
and fitting of his sword, than to the handling of it in combat, as if this 
were a virtue which having once existed could never be lost again in 
succeeding generations. This falling off in swordsmanship is the most 
serious weakness that has crept over the Native Cavalry, and it is not 
creditable to their Officers. We all know that the Native soldier enters 
with enthusiasm into all sports and pastimes that his Officer takes an 
interest in: instance those regiments that excel in shooting, or tent- 
pegging, or polo, &c., where the Officers set the example and the men 
follow the lead in proportion to the ardour shown by the Officers. Now 
it is notorious that very few Officers in the Service show a keen interest 
in swordsmanship and mounted combats by perfecting themselves in this 
branch of a Soldier’s training. This defect could be soon remedied if 
Officers Commanding Regiments would set their minds to do so, The 
Indian Sowar is by nature a horseman, he learns to ride quickly, gets 
croppers without being injured, and is passionately fond of mounted 
Sports, tent-pegging, and feats of horsemanship ; and he only requires to 
have some Loose Practice every week, conducted systematically, with 
leather-covered and wadded single-sticks of same weight and length as 
his sword, and in a short time marked improvement will be observed in 
the skill of the man as well as the handiness of his horse. ‘This asser- 
tion is based on practical experience. 

The Native Cuvulry of the present day and its Institutions.—The 
change from the Bargeer to the Silladar system was a vast improvement, 
whereby the Sowars of former days, frequently the destitute and menials 
of the Native Officers, are not replaced by the Sowars of the present day, 
mostly recruited from the independent aud well-to-do gentry of the 
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country, holding shares in their villages, and with a vested interest in 
their Regiments in the shape of the value of their assamies* ; which 
also serve tu a certain extent as security for their good behaviour and 
loyalty. 

There is a great deal to laud that is excellent in the Native Cavalry 
and its organisation, but amongst the different Regiments there are 
various degrees of excellence; no two Regiments are precisely alike, 
some are good on parade and indifferent in interior economy, others just 
the opposite, and so on to the minutest sub-divisions of variety. In the 
following observations, therefore, wherever room for improvement is 
implied, it signifies that such matter exists to a noticeable degree in 
some Regiments. 

The Native Cavalry of the present day are a well-drilled, properly 
mounted, and excellently equipped body ; and it speaks very highly of 
the system on which all this is accomplished at so small a cost to Govern- 
ment. Commanded by energetic Officers, these regiments have made 
great strides towards a higher standard of efticiency during the last 
quarter of a century. For 27 rupees a month a Sowar is maintained 
fully equipped with horse, arms, accoutrements, and all the requisites 
for campaigning, Government providing the carbine and ammunition only. 

The Regimeutal Chunda Fund, to which each man contributes 2 
rupees @ month, is an insurance so to speak for his being mounted up, 
whereby his horse, when destroyed or not fit for duty, is replaced by a 
new animal, All accoutrements are likewise provided under regimental 
arrangements. Promising recruits, who have not the amount of money 
requisite to pay for an assamé in full, are assisted by the Regiment wita 
a loan which is repaid by monthly instalments. In fact the Regiment 
does everything for itself, without assistance from Government. These 
various Funds and Regimental institutions are managed under the res- 
ponsibility of the Commanding Officer, either by himself or by Officers 
appointed by him ; and valuable assistance is rendered by the Committee 
of three senior Native Officers, who give their opinion or decision on 
such questions as are referred to them for settlement. This Standing 
Committee of Native Officers should also inspect the Regimental Ac- 
conuts periodically, so that the expenditure of all moneys may be known 
to them ; this acts as a safeguard against money being misappropriated 
by the accountants. 

The Regimental Durbar is a healthy institution, and the marked 
difference between the conducting of Orderly Room ina British Regiment 
and the procedure at Durbar in a Native Regiment indicates the differ- 
ence there is in our general treatment of British Soldiers and Native 
Sowars, and the methods of settling their affairs, In place of the 
straight-laced Orderly Room, with its stand to attention, Queen’s Regu- 
lations, and red-tape, we have the Durbar for Native troops, where 


* The assami is the value paid by a Sowar to the Regiment for his horse, 
arms, accoutrements, deposit fund, &., 6c. A Sowar that pays for all this 
isa Silludar, But the Sowar is a Bargeer, and draws his dismounted pay only 
a third person pays for his horse aud trappings, and draws the allowauce for 

Use, 
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every Soldier who chooses is at liberty to attend ; where instructions on 
Various matters conceruing the Regiment are given, petitions heard and 
considered ; and questions connected with the welfive of the Regiment 
are discussed freely. All this is in keeping with Oriental idexs on the 
fituess of things. Ina British Regiment the oflicer is move of the strict 
diseiplinarian over an unruly crew of independent spirits; in a Native 

tegiment he is the patriarch of the flock and guiding spirit that leads 
them aright, 

The Sowar is practically a volunteer all through his service, that is 
tosay, he need not serve if he does not choose to do so; he has the 
right to claim his discharge on giving two months notice, provided his 
troop is not ten below strength, and the country is not at war. 'There- 
fore in our dealings with them we should not make the Service hateful 
or distasteful, or else the men we wish to retain will leave, and only 
those will remain who cannot afford to go, or who come from an infe- 
rior class and are not worth having in the ranks, 

The Native is by nature very amenable to discipline and the British 
Service is vot necessary for him. But as may be expected where there 
are so many different tribes and races that furnish Sowars, there are 
bound to be differences in the degree in which these remarks apply to 
them. Cases of breach of discipline will naturally occur from time to 
time and be settled by admonition or the various degrees of punishment 
the Commanding Othcer has power to award ; whilst habitual offenders 
and bad characters ean readily be got rid of under the ampie powers con- 
ferred on Commanding Othcers by the Indian Articles of War in the 
trial by Summary Court-Martial. 


TUE ORGANISATION OF NATIVE CAVALRY. 


The alpha and omega of every detail in the organisation of Native 
Cavalry should be to enhance the cliciency of the force for employment 
in war ; this is the primary object to be kept steadily in view. 

We now have an Luspector-General of Cavalry, and this should pro- 
duce good results, Formerly each Regiment was able to introduce its 
own fad with impunity, as the Inspecting General usnally knew very 
little about Cavalry, and Regiments could do pretty well as they pleased. 
Such a state of things should uow be impossible. ATL Regiments should 
Le trained and turned out on the one model which is deemed the best by 
the Military authorities. 

The present establishmert. of a Regiment is fixed at 10 British 
Officers, 17 Native Officers, and 608 Rank and File, and they form 4 
Squadrons or 8 Troops. The Squadron is the tactical unit, and is 
uivier a Squadron Commander who should be responsible for its eth- 
ciency. ‘This organisation is found to work very well in peace time ; 
Lut on active service a considerable increase to the number of British 
Utticers would be imperative, 

Nowars and nuttlers concerning their taterests.—The enlistment of 
recruits of a good stamp frum the proper classes is one of the most 
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Huportant matters in the organisation of Native Cavalry. The men of the 
Bengal Cavalry are, asa rule, good; they mostly come from martiat 
raves, and are of good family, respectability, and have property at their 
homes ; and the principle is good of keeping them in Class Troops where 
they can preserve their enstoms and traditions, instead of being mixed 
together as in the other Presideucies. 

The best fighting material undoubtedly comes from the Punjab and 
northern parts of Hindustan; whilst to the South the races are degene- 
rate and show few martial traces. A previous history of rough times 
seems to explain the reason for the northern fronticr races having 
developed into a hardy people with warlike instincts, or this may be due 
in part toa more rigorons climate and greater difheulty in earning a 
livelihood. [would classify the principal races in the Indian Cavalry 
in the following order for exccllence :— 

Just Sikhs, and others of the same religion. 
Frontier Pathans, Mooltanies, aud Baloochies. 
Punjabi Mussalmans, Teewannas, &e, 

Dogras, 

Rangurs from Rhotuck. 

Mynpoori Chowhans, 

Rajpoots from Rajpootana. 

Jats, and a few other races of less note. 

Some excellent men are obtained from the Maharattas, Delhi Mus- 
salmans, Brahmins. Poorbeas of sorts, and Dekkanis, but none of these 
races can be classed as a whole as furnishing good fighting material. 

The Goorkhas from Nepaul probably take the first place for excel- 
lence as Soldiers in the Indian Army, but their reputation has been 
gained in the Infantry, and they hold no place in the Cavalry. 

The question of the relative merits of Class ‘Troops and Class Regi- 
ments has been discussed threadbare, and J do not propose to plunge 
into the controversy now; but it appears that Government have, for 
political reasons, decided in favour of Class Troops for the majcrity of 
the Regiments, and the Regulations lay down the proportions of the 
different classes each Regiment is to be composed of. There is a strong 
feeling in favour of Class Regiments, as there is more cohesion in these ; 
they are clannish, and esprit de corps runs high. Some Regiments are 
required by Regulations to maintain troops recruited from races who 
have not the character of being very enthusiastic warriors at the present 
day, whatever they may have been in days gone by. It is questionable 
whether such truups are worth the cost of their maintenance to Gov- 
ernment. 

A cry has arisen in recent years of the difficulty in obtaining re- 
cruits of the proper stamp, but it is hard to gauge to what extent this 
is true, unless one has the means of investigating the question in 
several Regiments ; some Regiments certainly have not yet felt this 
ditticnlty, It is said the attractions of the Service are not so great now 
as they were in former years, and that the better classes of men prefer 
to secure occupation at their own homes, than launch out ina Military 
career, The attractions of Military service for the better classes are, 
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good pay, frequent leave to their homes, the ¢zzu¢ of Government Mili- 
tary service to men with martial traditions, and a pension on retire- 
ment; the drawbacks are, leaving their homes, increased expenses at 
the present day preventing them from remitting as much money to their 
families as formerly, and the objection to being treated harshly ; this 
lust is not a common occurrence, but there are exceptional cases when 
a hot-headed young Subaltern does give vent to his feelings on occasions 
of his martial ardour receiving a shock ; and it is said that their fears 
on this head are the cause of the Rhattores of Rajpovtana, the most 
celebrated horsemen in India in the beginning of the century, not enter- 
ing the Government Military Service. 

One frequently finds good men retiring from the Service, because 
their landed property is suffering by their absence. Their fellow-share- 
holders and opponents in the village set up claims on their lands, and 
contrive to get the matter put in Court, and so manipulate it that the 
case is postponed repeatedly when the defendant is present, and wheu 
the wretched suldier is with his regiment, and unable to put in an appear- 
ance in Court, the case comes on for hearing, and in consequence his 
interests suffer. Government are aware of the existence of this abuse, 
and have provided rules to guard against, the evil, but all these protee- 
tive measures are more or less a dead letter, as they can generally be 
evaded. A law prohibiting the hearing of such cases against military 
men, except. during the leave season, seems a desideratuin. 

Some easy-going Officers consider that it is the extra work reauined 
of aSowar now: -a-days with musketry, drilling, and all the new fi 
that has made the Service distaste ul; Inte experience seems to pout 
just the other way, and it is found the hest men and keen soldiers 
are always anxious to be at Regimental Head-Quarters busy at some- 
thing, while the men who loved to be told off for any duty or detach 
ment where they would have an easy time of it, were generally the men 
who had lost nerve on horseback, were shirks, and of least value as soldiers 

When the Sowar’s pay was first fixed at Rs. 27, this ameunt was 
able to provide all the regimental requirements of the Sowar, feed him 
well, and leave a handsome balance to remit to his home. Since those 
days, however, prices of everything have steadily gone up year by year ; 
the remount which was valued then at Rs. 200 is now priced at over 
Kis. 300, and everything else has gone up in the same ratio; but the 
Sowar’s pay alone remains unaltered, consequently there is now a strug- 
ylie to make the means supply the accustomed wants, and as a natural 
consequence the Sowar is not so pleased with his military prospects, and 
recruits of the desired stamp are not so casy to get. Of course an in- 
crease to the pay of the Sowar would restore the relative value of the 
position to what it was former years ; but the Government find financial 
difliculties in the way of settling the question in this manne 

Various means for compensating the Sowar have been resorted to 
with some measure of success. The very liberal Furlongh and Leave 
Rules which have recently been granted, and the free railway warrants 
issned to furlough men in the Indian Army, preceeding to and returning 
from their homes, are highly appreciated. 
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Some Officers oceasionally air their nostrams for relieving the 
strain after this fashion, that if Government will allow the Regiment to 
draw its fall pay but only keep up 95 per cent, of its nominal strength, 
ov have 5 per cent. of dismounted men and their horse allowance put 
into the Chunda, or allow 10 per cent. of the remonnts to be yearlings, 
or continue to draw horse allowance for three months after a casualty, 
and so on, this would yield sufficient money to ease the pressure and also 
help the Chunda Fund in its strugyle for existence. All these are but 
contrivances to disguise the method of drawing extra pay for the smaller 
number of effective men and horses retained, and they are one and ail 
heside the question, which is to keep up in an efficient and contented 
state our present effective strength in men and horses of the approved 
quality, without increased expenditure of public money. 

Until Government see their way to increasing the pay of the 
Sowar, itis the duty of Officers to guard their Sowars’ purses most 
jealously, and not put them to any needless expenses, A few years 
there was a rule that Native Cavalry should find all their accoutrements 
in the Country, aud not provide themselves with requisites from Home 5 
and some regiments that ordered swords from England, bad the mort}- 
fication of being compelled to pay duty thereon in| Bombay, notwith- 
standing that the Commanding Officers furnished certificates to show 
that the swords were imported for the armament of regiments in Her 
Majesty’s service. It is not apparent whether this prohibition to obtain 
goods from the English market was intended to save the Sowar's 
pockets from the cost of unnecessarily expensive aaticles, or whether it 
was intended to compel regiments to use eountry-made goods for the 
encouragement of the Indian manufactures, Whatever the cause was, 
this restriction is now apparently withdrawn, and the Native Cavalry 
have been recommended to get their next supply of saddlery of the new 
approved pattern from Home. ‘There is no doubt the English-made 
saddle is of far superior material aud workmanship to what Cawnpore 
turns out, and it is very taking to the eye; but there is a surprising 
difference in the prices; the former costs three or four times as much 
as the latter. Consider the time it will take a Sowar to pay up the 
price for this English saddle! The Cawnpore saddle is very serviceable 
and good, and it lasts from eight to twelve years, depending on wear 
and tear, and the critical eye of the custing officer, Will the English 
saddle last three or four times as long? If so, then it would be cast for 
being of an obsolete pattern before the Sowar had time to get moucy’s 
worth out of it. The same may be said of other expensive stores fre- 
quently procured from Home. 

Wholesale changes of uniform and equipment are conducive to sear- 
ing away the better c! 3, and lead in the end to an inferior stamp of 
reernit presenting himself to fill vacancies, such as cast-offs from other 
reviments, ov relatives of menial servants, 

A Sowar's pay has to meet the following charges :—Chunda, Wordi, 
Troop expenses, keep of horse and pony, pay of syce, Sowar’s own food, 
aud a balance to send to his home. It is in the Commanding Oficer’s 
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pewer to keep the Wordi charges from undue extravagance  Chinda, 
‘Troop expenses, and share of syce’s pay are fixed sims, the keep of 
horse and share of pony will depend on prevailing prices for grain. and 
the Commandmg Otlicer Gin occasionally, by the exercise of a little 
knowledge and forethought, make good bargains for his Regiment. 
Govermment can assist regiments by quartering them in districts where 
grain and food supplies ave cheap and grass is plentiful Goverument 
grants compensation for dearness of food and forage, but this is only 
wien the bazaar rates exceed a certain standard, which is high. It has 
been fixed in the revised scale for Service that there shall be one svce 
aud pouy for 3 sowars ; this might therefore be made the peace estab. 
Hislanent, and it would be quite sufficient if the grass was plentiful and 
cose. Umballa used to be, and f suppose still is, unable to provide the 
, Within a convenient distance, for the number of Cavalry horscs 
quartered] there; aud probably there are several Cavalry stations simi- 
Javiy off for grass; whilst, on the ether hand, in Bundelkund ad 
Ceutral India, grass grows abundantly, and there is enough for the 
wants of innumemble regiments. Again, Commanding Officers can 
assist in curtailing the Sowir’s expenses by feeding the horses on a judi- 
cious mixture of grains of different. prices, as gran, barley, miize and 
oats, whereby the condition of the horses may be equally well sustained 
atasmaller cost It must be admitted that) there is something of the 
nature of cheese-paring in these sugeestions, but they are mentioned to 
show all that can possibly be done in the way of keeping down expeus 

It may here be noted that. these Cavalry Camps of exercise are a 
heavy tax on the Sowar as well as the Chonda Fund. ‘The wear and 
teur of Sowar's kit and tent, higher rates paid for grain on the live of 
march, cost of grass wherever it cannot be procured by the regimental 
grass-cutters, wnd wear and tear of horses and ponies, all put ‘together 
ran upa considerable bill, These annual Cavalry Camps of Exercise ar 
very essential ; as itis here our fature Generals and Stall’ Otic 
their only training in the handling of large bodies of troops. It is also 
good for the several regiments to be brought together once in a way for 
some practical exercixe | in masses. But it is not desirable to detail regi 
mnents to these camps more frequently than once in four or five as 
they can derive all the good that there is to be obtained by attending at 
these intervals of time, ail they are saved from the needless expense 
incurved when they ave sent to camps more frequently. 

Native Officers and Non-Commissioned O jivers.— Promotion to the 
Non-Commissioned ranks is in the gift of the Commanding Oflicer, and. 
different regiments have their systems of selection. Generally an exa- 
mination is held to test the aspirant’s qualifications ; but the most clever 
at examinations docs not always make the best Non-Commissioned 
Officer ; educational qualifications and examinations are desirable, but 
should not be the exclusive test for promotions, as is sometimes the ¢ 
A Non-Commissioned Otticer needs to be an educated, keen and ef} 
ent soldier, as also a man of good family, who is respected in the Troup, 
and has what natives call rowud, 
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Native Officers are generally made by promotions from the non- 
commissioned ranks according to the class there isa vacancy for. Occa- 
sionally a man of good position and family is brought in direct as an 
Officer on one year's probation, and posted to a Troop of his own class. 
These appointments frequently turn ont satisfactory, but they rob the 
Non-Commissioned Officers of the sieps expected by them, and thus 
dishearten and disgust thom. This method of providing Native Officers 
needs therefore to be resorted to with judgment, and only oceasionaliy. 
The senior ‘I'roop Officer is responsible fur the interior economy of his 
Troop, and all pertaining thereto, and he has the Kote Duffadar and 
Pay Dutiadar as his Adjutant and Paymaster. The system works weil. 

British Ofivers.—British Officers should enter regiments with the 
intention and wish of making the Regiment their home for some years. 
Snch used to be the case in former years; the otticers and men thus 
cune to know one another well, and that mutual confidence and syin- 
pothy were begot which formed a strong bond of union. Natives get 
attached to their old Officers, and work much better under them than 
with strangers. But in recent years the rewards given to Staff Officers 
employed on Service have been showered so liberally, whilst Regimental 
Officers have been Icft in the back ground, the impression has got abroad 
that the Staff is the only way to rapid advancement, and the youngsters 
of the present day join regiments counting the hours when they will be 
able to get away and find a place on the Staff; this is demoralising from 
the Regimental poiut of view ; and an evil consequence is that there is 
a visible depreciation in that bond of camaraderie between ollicers and 
men, which had a powerful influence for good, wherever it existed in 
former years, and of which instances are to be found in the history of 
the Sepoy Mutiny of 58. 

The Native Army isa mercenary force of alien races who serve 
voluntarily ; and discipline is maintained and efficiency secured, not hy 
the harsh enforcement of the Articles of War, but rather by the influ- 
evce of the British Officers, who are known personally to the men, take 
an interest in their welfare, are respected by them, and have their con- 
fidence. The Indian races are peculiarly susceptible to this mora 
ascendancy of the Britisher. and become as devoted to their able Officers 
as children to their parents. Such was the nature of the authority of the 
Jate Wygram Battye in the Guides ; and where would not his Regiment 
have followed him? We have n to hope and trust that the Indian 
Army contains many such Oflicers on its rolls, although the exigencies 
of active service have not yet brought them prominently for ward before 
the public. 

A book is about to be published by Mr. D. Ibbetson on the Native 

Races in the Bengal Army. ‘The information such a book should con- 
tain is much needed in the Army, as the majority of Officers are ignor- 
aut on this subject to a mischievous degree. 

The system of supplying the Indian Army with young Officers from 
the British Service works well, although it has come in for its full share 
of adverse criticism. The number of British Officers ina Regiment at 
present is quite sullicieut for performing the duties in peace time, and 
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working up the Regiment to a high state of efficiency ; but this number 
is totally imadequate for the requirements of the Regiment on Servi 
This is generally conecded by all who have considered the question, In 
the British Cavalry there are about 30 Ofticers ina Regiment ; and it is 
well known that Tommy Atkins does not need the amount of leading 
required by Ram Sing and Mahomed Khan; furthermore, the small 
number of British Officers with a Native Regiment are rendered moro 
conspicuous by their race and dress distinctions, so that there is all the 
greater likelihood of their attracting the enemy’s efforts; hence it is 
illogical to suppose that 10 Officers are any more than a fraction of the 
number necessary. The Native Officer makes an indifferent leader in 
the field (with afew remarkable exceptions); he is wanting in nous, and 
the men have not the same confidence in him as in the Britisher. The 
British Officer is invaluable and all-important in the field with Native 
Troops; this has been proved on Service a hundred times. The ex- 
pense of keeping up during peace the number of Officers that would be 
necessary on active service, would be high and probibitive. A practica- 
Wie way of meeting the difficulty when the necessity arises, is for 


Government to give commissions to Non-Commissioned Ollicers in the 
Sritish Cavalry who have passed the Higher Standard examination in 
the Native languages, and the usual edueational tests. By this method 


a large number of qui wified British Officers could be created at a moment's 
notice, as every British Cavalry Regiment that comes out to India, 
would soon have numbers of quiuitied Non-Conmissioned Oflicers ready 
for such Commissions, if it were known that such appointments would 
be obtainable on war breaking out, There are nine such Regiments 
serving in India, and they usually have a number of gentlemeu’s sous 
going ‘throngh the ranks with the idea of working their way to Commis- 
sions. There is no reason why each of these Reviments should not be 
able to furnish six such qualified Non-Commissioned Officers for Com- 
missions in the Native Cavalry on the outbreak of war, without dimin- 
ishing their own efliciency, as “they invariably have a lurge number of 
qualitied men that their Commanding Oflicers would be glad tu have 
opportunities of promoting into the non-commissioned rank, 

Every Native Cavalry Regiment going on Service should be provided 
with at least six extra Officers over and above the normal complement 
during peace ; these additional Otlicers being ebtained by Commissions 
given as suggested above, and by some transfers from other native re: 
ments not nominated for service, Such Officers would neces sarily lac 
the long acquaintance with the men which is so desirable to ensure the 
full confidence of Native troops, but they would be the junior Ollicers ; 
whilst on the other hand they would be thoroughly well drilled and 
qualitied to lead in action, and being associated together in the vicissi- 
tudes of campaigning, would more realily develop that closer tie of 
comradeship. This would be preferable to filling a Regiment going on 
service with a parcel of raw youngsters just out from Home, as has been 
done. 

Arma.—The Arms of Native Cavalry are the Sword and Carbine ; 
aud it is to be hoped all the Regiments will soon be supplied with the 
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Martini-lTenry, a very effective weapon, There are a few Lancer Regi- 
ments, 1 would add to the etlicieney of the Force if all regiments were 
furnished with lances in the Frout Rank, whilst carbines might bs con- 
fined to the Rear Rank. The lance is a most formidable weapon in the 
charge, and its mural effect is very great; this has been proved in war. 
Battles ave won, not by the number of killed and wounded, but by the 
moral asceudancy one side attains over the other, and therefore it would 
be indiserect to discard, without sufficient reason, anything that wiil 
materially contribute towards attaining this subtle power — The lance 
should be nine feet loug, which is the Regulation size ; this vives plenty 
of reach, and is a handy length to wield. ‘The Rear Rank do not require 
dances, as they are not brought down to the engage and used iu 
the charge, and furthermore the Rear Rank will be required on occasions 
to dismount rapidly and act on foot with their carbines, and in such 
cases the presence of the lance would be an encumbrance. 

Regiments armed with lances in the Front Rank only, may dis- 
mount three men in each section of the Rear Rank as laid down in the 
Cavalry regulations or the whole Rear Rank may be dismounted thus : 
On the command, “Rear Rank with carbines, Dismount,” the Frout 

Rank will go “ Fours Left,” at the same time opening out to allow eu 

tervals for the Rear Rank to come up. The Rew Rank at the same 
time move forward from the right of fours wo the left flank of 
their Front Rank men, dismount and hand over their horses. ‘The led 
horses ean move tu their original front by going “ Fours Right,” the 
Front Rank will now be composed of Nos. 1 and 2. each lending their 
rear rank horses, and the Rear Rank of Nos. 3 and 4 leading their rear 
rank horses. On the command “ Mount,” the whole will go“ Fours 
Left” again to adimit of the Rear Rank men getting their horses, This 
method of dismounting is equally applicable in Line or Quarter Columu, 
oriany formation. 

The Russians have armed all ranks in their Cavalry with revolvers, 
in aceordance with the system recommended by Venison in his book on 
© Mod rn Cavalry” 5 but experi proves that the revolver is move 
dangerous to friend than foe in the hands of a man not habituated to 
its use, As the Native Cavalry are already under-officered, it is uct 
advisable to put in the hands of Sowars a weapon. that is calentated to 
emphasize this weakness by placing the Officers between two lines of 
fire, Swords and revolvers are the legitimate weapons of Officers and 
scouts, and they should be well practised in the use of these arms 

The question of how the sword and carvine should be carried on 
horseback, has been ayilating the authorities lately, and the conclusion 
arrived at is that the sword should be attached to the saddle, and the 
earbine sling on the man’s back when going into action. This is a 
retrograde step, If the sword belt is furnished with a hook on the left 
side and the frog with an eve or D, the sword can he hitched up easily, 
and in this position will not impede the movements of the dismounted 
Horseman any more than the sheathed bayonet does the Infantry man, 
The Cavalry man and bis sword should never be separated. The car 
Dine, ou the other haud, iy an oppressive load whea carried slung, and 
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one needs to wear it thus for an hour at the trot to appreciate how 
hateful it is to the wearer. The oppression to the chest caused by it is 
of the same nature as that caused by the old knapsack cross-belts over 
the chest of fifty yearsayo. A horseman with carbine slung on, cannot 
handle his sword with perfect freedom ; let those who doubt this do the 
Sword Exercise at the gallop with the carbine slung. Ayuain, there is an 
idea that a Cavalry man going into action must not be separate] from 
his carbine, and that this misfortune must be the consequence if the 
rider is thrown and his horse runs away. Now this is going a long way 
to find an argument to bolster up the fad for slinging carbines! Not 
one horse in a thousand throws its rider at the critical moment of the 
attuck. Horses get shot and come down, and then cannot run away 
with the carbine ; ora man gets shot and falls and the horse escapes, 
but the man is then in no urgent need of his carbine. In the rare in- 
stances of a man being thrown from his horse at the crisis of an attack, 
he can readily possess himself of a carbine, if he is so minded, from 
among the slain which there would be in a serious encounter, for it 
would be easier to pick np a carbine than unsling one. Look at it in 
any way you please, there is not sufficient reason to support the idea of 
handicapping the swordsman and lancer with a slung carbine at the 
critical moment of attack, when he needs his arms and body to be as 
pliant and unrestrained as possible. When an athlete is about to exert 
the full powers of his body, he strips himself of all encumbrance ; and 
when the Navy go into action, the men strip to the waist, and do not 
buckle up and truss themselves. The right place for the carbine is in 
the bucket, and not on the man’s back. 

Lquipment.—The equipment of Native Cavalry, on the whole, is 
very good. The method of carrying the sword, in a scabbard of wood 
and leather, and supported by a frog in place of slings, is excellent. 
Leeman and Gatty’s fast-dyed khaki drills are durable, and the best for 
service and summer wear. The uniform is roomy and admits of extra 
warm clothing being worn underneath if desired ; but perhaps the 
Dluuse is just a trifle too loose in the Bengal Cavalry. Sowars should 
wear ammunition hoots or highlows and putties, this being the most 
serviceable. Long boots should be discarded in the ranks by such regi- 
ments as retain thein, as the Sowars cannot walk a mile in them with- 
out getting footsore; the long boots are not fit for service, and in 
consequence are useless, and it is putting the men to unnecessary ex- 
pense making them keep up both kinds of boots. 

Sowars should wear socks, as these are a great comfort in the cold, 
and they are necessary to save the feet from shoe-bites ; for it should be 
acnstom for Cavalry to dismount at reasonable intervals of time, and 
lead their horses for several miles on long journeys and all duties of a 
trying nature, as this saves the hurses greatly, and is beneficial to the 
men. It is notorious that horses break down rapidly from overwork and 
other hardships of campaigning, and effurt should therefure be made to 
lighten their work whenever possible. 

There is room for improvement in the Sowar’s cloak ; it might he 
made for warmth without being so cumbersome as at present, and fur- 
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ther be furnished with a light waterproof cape and hood. The spurs 
and buckles of accoutrements should be of brass, which is easier to keep 
burnighed than iron is. 

Sauddlery.—Many regiments advocate the single bridle, but it is 
beyond doubt that the double bridle preserves a horse’s mouth better, 
and therefore is preferable. 

The ideal saddle is a desideratum. The saddles used by different 
regiments are good in their way, but none are perfect. Saddles are 
usually made in three sizes for inilitary purposes, and what we require 
isa saddle that can easily be adjusted to fit the great variety of backs to 
be found in horses, and that is capable of being easily re-adjusted to 
fit the horse when he loses condition: the weight of load to be distri- 
buted from behind play of shoulder to the last rib; the side boards 
rather shorter than the present Regulation pattern, which is good in 
shape but-two or three inches too long, for if long then the horse chafes 
behind, and if the boards project in front beyond the tree, the play of 
the shoulder is interfered with. Nothing can be better than a roomy 
hunting saddle properly fitted ; but a horse's change of condition on 
Service would necessitate such constant refitting of “the saddle that it 
would be impossible to carry out. A pattern saddle must be arrived at 
that does not fit the back too closely, and will more readily adapt itself 
to the changes in the condition of a horse’s back after it has once been 
fitted. 

The various contrivances in saddles brought out from time to time 
are good in their way, but do not mect the difticulty completely. The 
method of letting in pieces of numdah under the panels is clever, but 
such saddles fit close to the back, and the adjustment of the numdah 
needs to be very exact, more so than a Sowar can manage for himself, 
and it must therefore be done by the professional saddler, who is not 
always available. High hollow withers are most difficult to fit and keep 
free from gulls. Careless riding, long continued load, and saddles off 
too soon after work, &c., will give sore backs even when saddles fit pro- 
perly. The best safeguard is for Squadron Commanders to constantly 
inspect their horses’ backs and saddles, and take remedial measures on 
the first indication of mischief. In this matter the adage is literally 
true that a stitch in time saves nine. There are numerous little contriv- 
ances one or another of which frequently affords a horse relief from a 
threatened back, such asa day's rest, seating out the pad, removing 
the numdah, or putting on a extra one, &e 

The high cautle is guod, as it keeps the rider’s weight in the va 
tre of the saddle, even when he rides carelessly on being fatigued ; 
also keeps up the valise or kit, attached behind the saddle, ; from causing 
a sore by pressing on the horse’s spine. 

Horses usually fail in the forelegs. As a rule this is their weakest. 
point, and © Smith's Veterinary Hygiene” informs us that a horse's fore 
legs support ths of his weight; it naturally follows that we should 
endeavour to so adjust the load as not to throw an undue proportion of 
the weight on the fore legs. The cloak and kit carried in front of the 
saddle should be carried behind ; this would also help to ease the pres- 
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sure on withers, the seat of the worst forms of sore back, and at the 
same time enable the bridle-hand to assume its right aud natural position. 
In marching order the horse blanket should be folded and put on the 
horse’s back between the numdah and saddle, or it may be put over the 
seat of the saddle and kept in place by the surcingle. If there is no 
numdah between the blanket and back, the creases in the folds of the 
blanket will press unevenly and cause a sore back. 

It may here be mentioned that a principal cause of the Cavalry 
horse breaking down is the load he has to carry. Nothing should be 
carried on the Troop horse that is not absulutely necessary, As a rule 
he is loaded up unduly. Some Regiments u complete set. of shoes 
and nails on the horse, in addition to other needless things: this is not 
wanted, In no Troop do they drop more than a couple of shoes in a 
hard day’s work, and therefore if the Troop Farrier carries a spare set of” 
shoes of sizes, it should be ample for all likely requirements. 

This question of weight leady to the theoretical conclusion: that 
Cavalry men should be as li; ghts as possible, and this would be 
quite correct if all fighting were carried on with firearms ; but in the 
charge and me/ée length of arm and mnscle are necded ; and it is the 
knowledge of having this power in good degree that enables Cavalry to 
charge home with that energy and determination so essential to success. 
The heavy-weight giant is quite out of place in Native Cavalry ; the 
stamp of horse we have could not carry the weight on service. The 
ileal for Light Cavalry is a wiry, muscular but slim man, about five 
feet 10 inches high, and 10 stone weight; such a man is sufficiently 
powerful to handle sword or lance perfectly, and his horse would not be 
prematurely broken down by being over weighted. The average Coun- 
try-bred in the Native C: y is well up to this weight with the addi- 
tion of Military accoutrements. All Reyiments have Camel Sowars, 
usually one per Troop ; they are well adapted for carrying the pioneers’ 
tools and other heavy implements for demolitions, ke, aud are able to 
keep up with the Regiments when on a raid. 

Horses.—The horses in the Native Cavalry are on the whole very 

- satisfactory, and generally up to the weight they have to carry, Aus- 
tralia is capable of supplying all the wants of the mounted branches of 
the Service in India, but the prices run high, and Native Cavalry can- 
not afford to bey more than a small nuinber of these horses for the 
heavy weights; furthermore, the Anstralian requires more grain than 
the Country-bred to keep him in condition, and this is another reason 
for his being considered an expensive horse. Some Regiments obtain 
Arabs and Persiaus from Bombay, hardy animals, capable of great 
endurance, but often small and not always up to the weight they have 
tocarry. The chief source of supply is the Country-bred of India of all 
degrees of quality and fitness, ranging from very good to very bad. 

The system of purchase through Remonnt Comuittees lately insti- 
tnted was good and must work well, provided that the members of the 
Committee are well selected, and the remounts are apportioned to the 
different Regiments by lot. If the Remount Agents are well fitted for 
the work, they will buy all the best horses to be had at reasonable 
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prices. Regiments purchasing for themselves could not do better for 
the Service, and they might easily do worse, if pot favoured by having a 
good Remount Officer. 

What we require in the Troop horse is a good constitution, stout 
limbs, sound feet, and his being up to the weight he has to carry. A 
pretty head and well sct on tail are not absolutely necessary, whilst on 
the other hand a straight shoulder and goose ramp may frequently be 
seen ina horse eminently suited for the ranks. There has been a ten- 
dency in some cases to pay too much attention to the pretty points of a 
horse, to the neglect of points essential in an animal for active service. 
Experience shews that most casters are struck off for failing in their legs 
between the knee and sole: most of the evils that Troop horse-fesh is 
heir to are located here. In purchasing remounts, therefore, special 
attention should be paid to these limbs ; a horse with short cannon bone, 
big clean-cut sinews, large square fetlock, good pastern, and sound 
healthy fect, will generally have all the other requisites for a good 
Cavalry horse. There has been a sad tendency sometimes to sacrifice 
etliciency for height and appearance, by purchasing long lanky weeds 
with pipe-stems of legs that would break down the moment they are 
put to severe work. 

The prevailing faults of the Country-bred are being narrow-chested 
and light limbed. Spavin is the prevailing discase, but this does not 
often necessitate casting. A horse fired for a spavin generally works for 

year's. 

: The selection of remounts is a very important matter in connection 
with Cavalry. It is the horses that invariably break down on service, 
and one cannot be too careful in selecting animals with good constitu- 
tions, stout clean-cut limbs, and calculated to hold out under the trials 
of a severe campaign. Denison states with truth, ‘the value of Cavalry 
depends upon the quality and condition of their horses. If these are 
bad and out of condition, the Cavalry will be correspondingly depre- 
ciated in value. In fact, the horses are far more likely to be laid up, 
to be destroyed, to fall off in strength than the men, but if they can 
only be kept ready for work, the men will not be wanting.” 

The question of whether the Native Cavalry are properly mounted 
up is just now exercising the minds of those connected with the Service. 
In the opinions of those who are not pessimists and have had opportu- 
nities of judging, the Native Cavalry are better mounted now than they 
were in former years. The horse of the present day has more bone and 
size, and the Ranks are not so crowded with superannuated screws as 
used to be tolerated in former times. The increased price of horses in 
recent years has undoubtedly raised difficulties, and the resources of the 
Chunda Fund are strained. The supply of horses has not been equal to 
tho demand, and this has had something to do with prices running up; 
but the chief reason is undoubtedly the general rise in prices of all com- 
es or what is the same thing, the depreciated value of money in 

ndia, 

When Rs 200 was fixed as tho Chunda price for horses, they used 
generally to be got at a smaller figure, and some if not all Regiments 
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used to let off the Sowars paying their subscription to Chunda for a few 
nuuths now and again, whenever the Chunda fund was in a flourishing 
condition with a good suum in credit. In those days the Government 
wants were supplied by the expensive studs kept up at Buxar, Saharun- 
pore, and elsewhere, and the Native Cavalry had the supply of Country- 
breds all to themselves. Since then, however, the studs have been 
broken up, the C.-B. has improved under the Government Breeding 
Operations at the present working, Government have entered the market 
as purchasers, and prices have gone up. 

The increase of one squadron per regiment of Native Cavalry, which 
was made 4 years ago, raised the demand for horses, and disturbed the 
balance of supply and demand for a time; but this should right itself 
gradually, Another circumstance that contributes towards this deficiency 
in the supply is the large number of mares which yearly pass into mili- 
tary service, and thereby reduce the breeding stock in the country, as 
these mares are not used for breeding purposes while in military service, 
and pass their lives in an unreproductive existence. A rule to stop the 
purchase of C.-B, mares for military purposes would prevent this. It is 
well known that during the late Afghan War, when the pack transport 
was failing, large numbers of mares were purchased in the Punjab by 
Government to supply the pressing wants, and the result was that 
breeding in the Punjab was seriously affected for some years 

The idea of Native Cavalry rearing their own remounts can come to 
no practical good. Regimeuts that lannch forth in this line will find 
their military duties suffer, men will be detailed to look after the young 
stock, and the whole energy of the Regiment will be devoted to making 
the new venture pay. At present it is only an empty theory that a 
better developed stamp of remount will be secured, and that there will 
be a saving to the Chunda, There is no test case to support the idea 
that a great improvement will result on the institution of regimental 
young-stock farms, an improvement sutticicntly great to warrant the 
certain expenditure necessary to start it. Being underlimbed is not a 
fault confined to C.-Bs. bronght up in the ways of this country. We 
frequently find light-limbed animals amongst Arabs, Walers, and the 
old Government Stud-breds of former years. No doubt it is very bene- 
ficial to young stock to be allowed to run about free, but there is reason 
to believe the estimated benetit is too highly rated. 

The Indian Country-bred is a most enduring and hardy animal as a 
rule, and there are records of surprisingly long journeys and feats of 
endurance performed by it; but the animal is undoubtedly in want of 
more bone for military requirements, and the only practical remedy for 
this is for Governmeut to provide suitable stallions, as is being done 
now, and the beneficial results will show in a few generations, in fact, 
ara showing now. More than this cannot be expected. 

Ponies.—The Native Cavalry are, as a rule, well provided with 
grasscutter’s ponies of a good stamp ; and these animals would be avail- 
able for supplying the Regimental Transport on service, as all regiments 
keep an excess of ponies over the number allowed by the revised Equip- 
meut Tables for Service. 
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Some regiments have a large percentage of mules, very superior 
animals to ponies, being very hardy, and able to thrive on inferior food; 
but their prices run high, and this puts off the majority from taking to 
them. But there is reason to believe the mule is really the cheaper 
animal in the end, notwithstanding its primary costs. Leaving out of 
the question the mule’s superior carrying power, more hardy constitu- 
tion, longer life, and more simple stable management, requiring neither 
grooming nor shoeing, it is said on good authority that a mule will keep 
condition on a daily allowance of one seer of gram when a pony will 
require two scers, and that this is the method of feeding practised in 
regiments that have mules. By this ineans a saving is effected of about 
Rs. 15 a year, and in three years the difference in prices between ponies 
and mules can be made up. The truth of this assertion remains to be 
tested, but one can quite believe it, for going a step lower down the 
scale, have not we seen pack donkeys doing hard work during the late 
Afghan War in the neighbourhood of Kandahar, and keeping their con- 
dition on a diet of rags and ashes from dust heaps? 

An abominable custom sometimes obtains of allowing the syces to 
ride the laden ponies, seated on the top of the loads. It is maintained 
by some that it is an advantage to do so, as the weight of the 
man helps to balance the load evenly, the pony goes faster, and the 
syce arrives in cainp fresh and fit for work, But no argument of this 
sort can convince one that where the pony’s full load is two maunds, 
it is an advantage to the animal to carry three maunds, This practice 
of riding laden animals has a great deal to do with the galled withers so 
common in pack animals. 

Carts and pack Saddles.—Some regiments have tried the experiment 
of introducing wheeled transport in place of pack, for the conveyance of 
regimental bave: uge on the line of march, the forms of carts being varie- 
ties graduating “between the Maltese cart and the ekka of the country. 
By the use of a light cart the loads of three ponies can be drawn by a 
single animal, and without the usual risk of a sore back. If pony carts 
could be substituted for pack transport, an immense advantage would 
be gained, as the latter is a most costly method of conveyance, the 

quantity conveyed being greatly reduced, and the risk of sore b: weks and 
break-downs proportionately increased. Unfortunately, wheeled transport 
cannot be relied on for regimental purposes in the Cavulry, for in Asiatic 
campaigns, where the countries are uncivilized, roads are few and of the 
worst description, and the country generally difficult, the chances are that 
the Cavalry force, operating more or less as a detached body away from 
the main Army, could never count on its camp equipment coming up 
across country and over the long distances usually traversed, unless 
provided with pack transport. When there is any necessity for it, 
camels may be substituted for ponies; the former do more work in pro- 
portion to their wants than the latter, but they move more slowly. 

Government have now adopted a service transport cart, in pattern 
like a tonga, drawn by a pair of ponies, and it is said to promise well for 
the General Transport Service. 

A good pack saddle for the Native Cavalry is much needed. In the 
late Afghan war the Madras pack saddle had a high reputation, but it 
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was very heavy, and the price was very high, far higher than a Sowar 
could possibly afford from the scanty remains of his pay. No doubt the 
Madras pack saddle could now be supplied wholesale at a much smaller 
cost, As this question of a serviceable pack saddle is so intimately con- 
nected with the efliciency of regiments, it is surprising that a committce 
of competent Otlicers has not yet been appointed to find a solution to the 
difficulty, Most Native Cavalry use the ordinary chhai-soonku of the 
country, which weighs on an average 30 Ibs. It is a coarse arrangement 
and prolific cause of sore backs, particularly when the loading is done 
carelessly, as is generally the case. 

The following is a detailed description of a cheap pack saddle that 
has been tried and gave satisfaction (ve accompanying sketch). The 
side boards are of sane shape as for the universal saddle, but reduced 
in length 3” in front and 14” in rear. The cantle is brought forward §”, 
and the boards are fitted 4” closer together than in the tree of tho 
universal saddle. The iron work is of wrought-iron hollowed out (vide 
sketch of cross sections), which gives it strength and lightness on the 
principle of angle-iron, The several measurements of the parts are given 
in sketch ; the iron portions being coloured blue, numdah grey, leather 
sienna, and wood sienna streaked. The padding is of thin country-made 
numdah sheeting, suld in pieces measuring 40” x 80” and weighing 
1} Ibs, each ; one piece cut up and folded 10 deep is stitched on to the 
pane} boards. Two pieces of this numdah folded six deep are stitched 
on to a sheet of coarse canvas or ééué and form the a@rakyir, measuring 
25” x 40” The weights of the several parts are:—Naked tree 8 Ibs. 
plus 14 Ibs. numdah padding ; Arukgir 64 lbs. The whole, including 
girth, straps, &e., weighs about 20 lbs. No chAai is needed, unless hard 
anyular goods are to be loaded. The addition of a breeching is necessary 
for most mules and some few ponies; it should be of broad smooth 
leather and well svaped. 

Tents.—Vhe single-fly tent at present generally in use in the Bengal 
Cavalry is too small, and the material is not the most durable. There 
is room for improvement. 

The occasion never arises when it is required to detach two Sowars 
only on any duty, and there is no necessity for one small tent for each 
couple of men or jort. A larger size tent for six men may be constructed, 
to give more cubic space per man, and yet proportionally weigh less than 
the small tent now used. The ¢huki tents now being made experi- 
mentally, appear to have several points in their favour. 

Training of Horses, and Stable management.—The training of horses 
and stable management are good on the whole, but there are a few points 
on which a little more consideration is needed. A certain percentage of 
remounts go wrong in training, either become obstinate brutes, or else 
violent run-aways ; and this is often due to want of temper and judgment 
on the part of the trainer, The Rough-rider’s long whip is frequently 
used hastily, and spoils every nervous excitable horse subjected to it. 
A few horses no doubt are born ill-tempered brutes that no amount of 
proper treatment will ever make satisfactory animals, but the percentage 
of these iy a mere fraction. 
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The German Cavalry are very successful in the breaking in of their 
horses, and we could Jean useful lessons from them. No doubt the 
Germans are favoured with a more lethargic horse, readily amenable to 
discipline ; but this is not the only reason for their success ; their system 
is good, aud based on practical experience. None but selected riders 
should be entrusted with the training of young horses; men with good 
hand, seat, temper, and judgment. It should be looked upon as an 
honour to be selected for this duty, and it should carry with it some 
personal advantage, such, for instance, as being excused guard duty. 
Great patience is requisite with young horses. Obstinate animals should 
be put on a reduced allowance of food, and exercised twice a day, until 
they become tractable; and the long whips should only be used as a 
last resort. 

We might improve on the system of feeding horses generally prac- 
tised in Native Cavalry. The plan of giving three seers of gram from 
year's end to year’s end is a mistake. The horse needs chanye and 
varicty of diet, just as well as man does,” The practice now gaining 
favour at Home might be introduced in stable management in India, 
namely, to reduce the horse’s dict in the non-drill season, and make a 
corresponding increase to his corn during the working season, Gram is 
a highly nitrogenous food, and horses fed upon it, and not kept in hard 
work, soon get foul. Most Native Cavalry horses will keep condition 
on two seers of gram during the summer and rains when out of work ; 
and a corresponding increase of grain should be given during the drill 
season in winter. 

Veterinary Surgeon Poyser, in his Prize Essay on “Stable Manage- 
ment in Tudia,” gives excellent hints. and amongst others, urges the 
advisability of feeding horses on mixed grains, which should be given in 
the form most suited for digestion. ‘'wo-thirds gram and one-third bar- 
ley is a good proportion ; with bran mashes on Saturday evenings — The 
barley must be parched and crushed, and the gram crushed and damped 
for feeding, or the horse will not derive the fall benefit from the grain 
he consumes. Oats are not plentiful enough in India to be considered 
a staple article of food for Cavalry horses; but it is the best food for 
horses, and the wonder is that the demand has not yet created a supply, 
for the soil and climate are suited for its cultivation 

The horse’s stomach is small, the feeds therefore need to he frequent 
and sinall; four feeds a day are preferable to three. The watering of 
horses also has a good deal to do with their keeping in condition ; horses 
luust not be stinted in their water; and soft water from tanks and 
streams is preferable to hard water, usually from wells. Changes of diet 
should be gradual, and horses need salt daily. Occasional feeds on green 
fodder, such as kirby, sugarcane, green gram, carrots, lucerne, &c., have 
a good tonic effect and are benceticial. 

On Service horses lose condition rapidly from overwork, exposure, 
and bad food, and this is the most serious difficulty to be contended 
against ; once condition goes down on service, it is impossible to recover 
lost ground without prolonged rest. Cavalry Officers need, therefore, to 
luok after their horses’ welfare and condition most anxivusly, aud they 
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need to study and practise all the little contrivances that go towards 
sustaining a horse. Close on the heels of hard work and loxs of condi- 
tion, and frequently the results thereof, follow non-fitting of saddlery 
and sore backs, the next most fruittal destroyer of Cavalry on service 
The practice of shoeing should be conducted on lines suitabie for 
the requirements of service. Horses and ponies shod up fure and hind 
look very smart and well; but is this necessary? Can these require- 
ments once created always be supplied? A six months’ supply of shoes 
and nails amounts to an alarming weight ; and ifa Regiment were ordered 
vn service to Afghanistan. out of reach of railways and easy means of 
transport, it would be found impossible to keep the horses and ponies 
shelup. All horses must be shod in front, this is known to be abso- 
Intely necessary ; bat a large percentage of animals having good hoofs, 
ean work without being shod behind in a dry climate. It is also known 
that horses require to be avcustomed to work withowt shoes to keep the 
hoofs in hard condition, as the presence of shoes protects the feet trom 
the wear and tear necessary to develop the resisting power of the horn. 
Tr is therefore advisable to shoe new horses in the fore fect only ; and 
hind shoes should only be given to those animals that are found after a 
fair ial tu have weak brittle hoofs incapable of working without shoes. 
Tuis would give the farriers less work to do, and therefore it should be 
done better, and that common evil of Indian shoeing called dumping 
the hoof should cease to exist 
Drill and Instruction. —The instruction of reeruits is generally care- 
fully and well carried out. The Riding School, however, attempts too 
much; there is more dragooning introduecd than is healthy. Jt seems 
we do not make sutlicient allowance for the diffienlty the Indian village 
rustic experiences in leaning the meanings of the innumerable words of 
command in an unknown tongue. To give one instance, take the eom- 
plicated commands in the bending lessons of the Double Ride ; it is 
enonzh to confuse a Senior Wrangler although in his own language! The 
practical result is that the Riding Instructor is too much preoccupied 
giving his words of command correctly aud keeping bis own head clear, 
and he is not able to attend to the riding of ais squad ; consequently, 
moveruents are gone through in a slovendy manner. And when after a 
deal of hammering away the recruit ultimately grasps a glimmering of 
what he is required to do, he has then been the full time in school 
allowed for it by Regulations, aud he passes on in a state of semi-ins- 
tractedness into the Ranks, to again forget all ina few days, as only a 
small fraction of the Riding Schvol words of command comes of use out- 
side the school. 
The Double Ride may with advantage be abolished for Native 
Cavalry 3 the only part in it of practical use is ‘ it and Left Turn,” 
which trains remounts to face horses coming towards them, and this 
Movement ean easily be introduced into the Single Ride with two squads. 
Great simplification may also be effected in the Single Ride. On the 
other hand more attention necds to be devoted to jumping and riding 
Across country with skill aud judgment. 
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A course of gymnastics, comprising vaulting horse, climbing rope, 
wrestling, clubs, running, jumping, swimming, and wrestling on bare 
backed ponies, exercises a bencticial influence in the training of recruits; 
it develops their strength and agility, and also tends to sharpen their 
wits by waking them up, in which traits the Indian village rustic is 
rather deficient. 

The Regulations lay down certain courses of instruction in Squadron 
Drill and Musketry that trained soldiers have to be put through annually; 
and they portion off the winter months for Regimental and Brigade 
Drills, the further details being very properly left to the discretion of 
Officers Commanding Regiments and Brigades. There is a tendency, 
however, occasionally to devote rather too much time to Parade moye- 
ments and musketry, to the neglect of Outpost, Reconnaissance, Contact 
Squadrons, and Loose-practice with sword and lance. 

With regard to the sword, it is necessary to repeat here, what has 
already been mentioned, that in former years Native Cavalry were 
celebrated for having sharp swords, and using them with astounding 
effect ; but there is a serious falling off in this acquirement in the Native 
Cavalry of the present day, and the reason is not far to seek. Sowars 
have no practice in this important branch of their professional training 
now-a-days. Loose-practice with sword and lance is almost unknown in 
many Regiments. It is remarkable how feeble and harmless the unprac- 
tised Sowar is with sword or lance; and it is equally remarkable what 
vast improvement he makes with one hour’s practice a week, This plan 
of weekly practices has been carried out in a certain Regiment for a year, 
and the improvement in the handiness of the horses was as marked as 
the skill of the men. But it must be added that particular attention 
must be paid to the horses not being struck on their heads during the 
excitement of loose-practice combats. A recent G. O. has taken notice 
of this failing in the Sowar’s training, and the institution of prizes and 
other remedial measures have been adopted which should before long 
repair this defect. Louse-practice or mounted combats for the attainment 
of skill with the sword and lance has heretofore been neglected, whilst 
on the other hand tent-pegging is carried on sometimes to an injurious 
extent. After a recruit has been properly trained at tent-pegging and 
lemon-entting on an old caster, there is no necessity for him to practise 
this oftencr than once a month ; this is sufticient tu keep his eye in; and 
more frequent practice generally spvils the horse, it makes him impetu- 
ous, violent, and viten a jibber, and is a fruitful cause of developing 
incipient spavin, 

For tent-pegging spears should be as like the lance as possible, 
that is, with the spear-head attached to the thin end of a bamboo shaft 
nine feet long, and held at the grasp which is 66 inches from the point. 
Without all this there is no benefit in the practice of tent-pegginy, for 
the weapons generally used at the present day, held at all lengths awd 
differently balanced, are no training for the handling of the service lance. 
The primary object of tent-pegging and lemon-cutting should be to 
increase the deaterity of the Sowar in handling his service weapons. At 
the Assuult-at-Arms held recently at Muridki the rules for conducting 
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the mounted combats were peculiar, and the practice swords and lances 
used were of all lengths and weights, thus showing that the ideas on 
these matters were in a crude state. 

There is an Annual ‘Tent-pegging Competition for Bengal Cavalry. 
Why should not there be a series of mounted contests with swords and 
lances, shooting competitions, and all forms of sport that contribute to 
the etliciency of Native Cavalry, held annually at several central posi- 
tions conveniently situated for competitors ? 

The following is given as an example of a good distribution of drills 
and exercises a Regiment should have weckly. All the duties of a Cavalry 
soldier are arranged for, aud sutlicient time allotted to each to admit. of 
the requisite degree of proticiency being acquired ; and the Regiment is 
systematically put through the whole course of training in all its branches 
at regular intervals :— 


Order of Parades for the Week. 


Monpay Morning --Squadron drill under Squadron Commanders, 
To brush up the men in the A B C of their mounted duties, 
and comprising instruction in Cavalry Regulations, Part 11., 
and sword and lance exercise, &e. 

Turspay Morstxe.— Musketry nnder Squadron Commanders. Com- 
municating drill for N.C. Os. under the Adjutant; half 
the N.C. Os. being thus brushed up on alternate weeks, 
whilst the other half are instructing in their Squadrons. 

Turspay AFTERNOON.—Tent-Pegying and lemon-entting, &c. For 
one Squadron each week, that is once in four weeks for each 
Squadron. 

Wepnespay Morninc.—Commanding Officer’s parade for Field 
Exercise—Cavalry Regulations, Part IIL. 

Tuurspay.— Holiday. 

Fripay Morning —Commanding Officer’s parade in Drill order for 
exercise in Cavalry Regulations, Part V. 

Saturpay Morsine.—Fortnightly inspection of arms, accoutre- 
ments, saddlery, &e. 

Fitting of saddlery and inspection of ponies, pack-saddles, and 
marching gear on musterday. Swimming horses and instruction in 
Cavalry Regulations, Part IV., practised once a year when opportunity 
presents. 

Target practice and match-shooting during the daytime whenever 
desired. 

Theoretical examinations on drill, musketry, &e., of N. Os. and N. 
C. Os. once a week. 

This arrangement has been tried and gave satisfactory results. It 
gives a reasonable amount of work to all concerned, and is sufficient to 
attain a high degree of efficiency. 

The Native soldier requires constant reminding and brushing up to 
keep him up to the mark, and he rapidly gets rusty in any exercise he 
has dropped for a few months. ‘This is seen in a pronounced form in 
men just back from furlough ; they appear to have completely forgotten 
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all their training during their absence at home; but they soon pick it all 
up and get into the old swing again after a short period of schooling, A 
steady, methodical arrangement which puts the men through all their 
courses of training at repeated short intervals of time is, therefore, to 
be approved of, and this suits the taste and disposition of the Native. 
This naturally leads one to doubt the advantage of having the annual 
course of Squadron Instruction as at present laid down. Of course, if 
all the instruction then given is included in the weekly drills, well and 
good; but there is reason to fear that in some cases the supposition is 
acted upon that the course having been carried out as laid down by Re- 
gations, the instructions it comprises may be banished from the mind 
for the year. Again, this system of Squadron Tnstruction is suited for 
the Continental armies that get their crowds of conscripts all at one time, 
and who go through the whole course of military training together ; 
but this plan is not so well suited for Native Cavalry, where recruits wre 
enlisted in driblets as vacancies occur, and there is one perpetual drill- 
ing up of recruits and men from furlough in small batches all through 
the year. 

The new Regulations for Musketry Instruction are a decided im- 
provement on the old, and we are now feeling our way to a satisfactory 
course of practical instruction in this very important branch of a soldier's 
education, The firing line is best under control when the men are suf- 
ficiently in hand to deliver effective volleys, and therefore this form of 
fire is especially practised. For encouragement, prizes should be 
awarded to the best individual shots in volley firing. This could be 
ascertained by firing volleys in squads of four men, each man having a 
target to himself (all ranges have four sets of targets now-a-days), the 
individual scores could thus be obtained without any difficulty. The 
Loyd-Lindsay Competition was instituted wich the laudable desire of 
improving the shooting in Regiments by a very practical test of ethei- 
eney ; but it is to be feared that, while a few selected men are brushed 
up to a high state of excellence, the whole regiment is proportionately 
neglected to the extent of time, energy, and ammunition expended on 
the preparation of the selected team. 

The want is felt of an established system for the instruction of a 
certain number of men per Regiment in gun drill, the use of dynanite, 
and methods of hasty demolitions, such as all Cavalry Regiments 
should be able to carry out when the necessity arises. 

Finally, some impetus needs to be given to the selection and in- 
struction in Regiments of men of light weight mounted on picked 
horses, who are good riders, educated, intelligent, and have the requisite 
grit, to act as scouts that will penetrate the enemy’s lines and procure 
valuable information, trusting to their horses, wits, and revolvers for 
salty : an honourable occupation, bearing great risks and high rewards, 

A discussion of Regimental, Brigade, and Divisional Drill hardly 
enters the subject of this paper, as they are framed for the Cavalry of 
the British Army, and are equally applied in the Native Cavalry with- 
out any reservations or distinctions, and on the whole suit very well. 
The Regimental Drill of the present day leaves little to be desired ; the 
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improvements and simplification on the old Pivot Drill of a few years 
azo are beyond measure, and there is no matter that calls for special 
notice from a Native Cavalry point of view. 


THE EMPLOYMENT IN WAR OF NATIVE CAVALRY. 


On entering this branch of the subject the question has to be 
considered as to what extent the loyalty of the Native Cavalry can 
be trusted. 

They are alien mercenaries, and from the times of the Romans snch 
troops have been regarded with distrust and suspicion. It is otherwise, 
however, with the Rank and File of the Indian Cavalry who have their 
homes and property in territory under British Rue, and they are practi- 
cally a part and parcel of the British Empire, governed by a just and 
enlightened Government, under which their leading countrymen are 
given a share in the administration of affairs, and are froin time to time 
raised by appointment to posts of responsibility and trust. 

The Native Cavalry are loyal, and are not to be bought over by 
money ; nor are they vpen to the same inducements to corruption as 
prevailed with the mercenary forces of ancient days. The money in- 
vested in their Regimental ussamies is some guarantee for good behavi- 
our, asa man will calculate the consequences before he plunges into a 
mad enterprise with the certainty of sinking his assami money. Fur- 
thermore, the majority of the men in the Native Cavalry have landed 
prypercy and possess shares in their villages ; they are the gentry of the 
country, and not naturally disposed to risk their all by joining the 
irresponsible and discontented spirits of large towns who have nothing 
to lose and much to gain by sedition and disorder. We may, therefore, 
without hesitation, conclude that any serious disloyalty could not spring 
up spontaneously, but would only arise from strong political influences. 
Political influences which put the minds of the people out of gear and 
disturb the land cannot spring up in aday; they take time to mature 
and spread over the country, aud they cannot be kept hidden from the 
Authorities, but will give ample warning when anything is brewing. 
Repeated defeats and disasters in the field may in the end impair the 
stauunchness and devotion of Native Cavalry to the British Power, and 
drive them very naturally to seek, by a process of judicious “hedging,” to 
obtain favourable terms for themselves from any Power they may con- 
sider decidedly in the ascendant, and in a fair way to seizing the 
sovereignty of their country. But until such contingency arises, they 
may be trusted to continue loyal under the severest trials. 

The Warlike qualities of Native Cuvalry.—To form an estimate of 
the qualities of Native Cavalry, it is necessary to compare them with a 
recognised standard, and note where they are up to the mark and where 
deficient, Native Cavalry are, taken all round, as well drilled and 
steady on parade as European Cavalry. On Outpost duty and recomnais- 
sunce their sight is generally more practised and superior, and they will 
detect suspicious objects ata distance where the Kuropean will see 
nothing. The Native fails in judgment of how to act under strange 
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circumstances when thrown on his own resources ; but there are exec 
tions to this rule, and, of course, when the occasions arise, only selected 
men, known for their aptitude would he detached on such special duties. 
In astern fight the Native, left to shift for himself, is far behind the 
Enropean in that self-reliance and determination for which the latter is dis- 
tinguished, but the Native, led by an Officer he respects and is devoted to, 
is capable of the most fanatical heroism ; history affords us numerous 
instances of this. He isa born rider, and his physique and activity are good, 
for we have a large field to select from in comparison to our requirements, 
On service the Sowar’s wants are very few in the matter of food and 
ereature comforts ; he stands fatigue aud severe temperatures remarkably 
well, and he is a cheap article to provide and maintain. ‘To sun up, 
everything considered, Native Cavalry are invaluable to Government, 
and well worth the cost of their maintenance. 

The Cavalry of the Native States for Inperial Defence.—The Cavalry 
belonging to the Native States’ armies, and now being reorganised under 
the superintendence of British Officers on the model of the Government 
Regiments, are intended to serve as auxiliaries in the defence of our 
Frontiers, whenever the necessity for their employment may arise. 
It is not to be expected that these Regiments will reach so high a state 
of efficiency as the Government Regiments. They will not have the 
desirable complement of British Othcers considered necessary to give 
backbone to the structure. When these troops are employed on the 
defence of a Frontier, it will be advisable to distribute them wherever 
required along the line of communications, and thus set free the Gov- 
ernment troops toswell the force at the front in the immediate proximity 
of theenemy. Or, better still, these Native Contingents might relieve 
Government troops of some of their duties in the neighbourhoud of their 
own States, by taking military charge of districts that are not of vital 
importance, and thereby setting free more Government troops to be 
pushed on to the Frontier. 

Requirements in case of war on the N. W. frontier.—- In discussing 
the employment in war of Native Cavalry, is has to be noted that 
the arrangements necessary will depend greatly on the seat of war, 
whether in India or elsewhere; the nature of the Foe, whether 
badly armed Asiatics or a Ist class European Power; the probable 
duration of the campaign, whether a couple of months or a couple 
of years ; and so on, For instance, if it is to be ashort campaign against 
Asiatics, then the hitherto followed procedure, which has always given 
excellent results in our Indian wars, will do so again; an extra contin- 
gent of British Officers will not be necessary ; arrangements for a regular 
supply of recruits and horses to replace casualties from time to time 
will not be needed ; and so on with a host of matters which might be 
mentioned. But the organization must be on very dittereut lines if the 
Foe is a formidable Kuropean Power. 

We will suppose the war to be against a European Power beyond 
our N.-W. Frontier, with the likelihood of its being a protracted busi- 
ness. Such is the most important service Native Cavalry are likely 
to be employed on, and it is one in which the preparations will need to 
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be thorough, and in which various contingencies will have to be provided 
for. 

A schewne for mobilisation has been worked out, and the details for 
carrying it into effect have been duly arranged for, so that there should 
be no hitch when the occasion arises. It is evident the Cavalry branch 
of the Service should be amongst. the first arrivals at the appointed 
rendezvous, as they will be the first required to push forward in the 
direction of the enemy ; and it will be necessary to allow Regiments, that 
hhave been conveyed by rail from a distance, a few days’ rest for their 
horses to recover from the journey. Three days in a railway wagon 
knocks up horses to a greater extent than is generally imagined. 

Each Brigade on Service would consist of one British and two 
Native Regiments—a very suitable proportion, The latter would, of 
course, perform all the duties of Light Cavalry, whilst the British Re- 
giment would act. the part of Heavy Cavalry and give the Brigade 
solidity. The addition of Horse Artillery and machine guns would pro- 
vide an effective power of fire. Great things are expected of these 
machine guns, but they have not been through the test of active service 
yet. Each Native Cavalry Regiment at the front should have the full 
streneth of three Squadrons, or 468 Native Ranks all told, plus British 
Otticers, 

Oraanisation of an efficient Regimental Depédt.—A whole Squadron 
should be left at the Regimental Depot under a selected Squadron Com- 
mander with a Squadron Otlicer to assist him. This Squadron should 
contain selected Rough-Riders, Drill Instructors, and Pay Duftadars, &c., 
to carry out the training of recruits and remounts, and the monthly 
adjustinents of accounts, pay, &e., and it would be necessary to take im- 
mediate steps to bring up the strength of the Depot to two Squadrons. 
Such a Depot would be able to keep up the strength of the Service 
Squadrons by sending drafts to the front from time to time as required ; 
and at the same time it would be capable of mustering a formidable 
number of sabres to quell local disturbances, should any be created by 
the disaffected. When Regiments ice and leave empty quarters 
behind, the most extravagant stories get abroad in’ the bazaars, as we 
have so frequently heard in recent: years; and the evil-disposed are then 
on the gu vive fur opportunities to. suit ‘their purposes; whilst on the 
other hand, if a suflicient number of troops are left behind, and these 
added to by recruiting, the Military bustle would impress those disposed 
to aischief and keep all classes in awe. 

Another advantave in leaving a full Squadron behind is that the 
Service Squadrons ean be made up of picked men and horses, whilst the 
men inany way feeble, and unsound horses are capable of doing the 
Depot work very well. ‘This arrangement would furnish a steady supply 
of trained men and horses to replace casualties at the front and men 
returned to the Depot for sickness; and there would be adequate pro- 
vision for the preparation of drafts to replace losses, which a serious and 
protracted war would incur. 

Records and accounts.— All records, books, accounts, muster. roll 
&e,, and correspondence relating thereto should be with the Depot. 
They could uot be kept on Service, 
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The Head Quarters of a Regiment on Service should send monthly 
statements to the Depot of all changes, casualties, promotions, and monics 
drawn from Ficld Treasuries, with detailed lists of distribution, and from 
these data the Pay and Regimental accounts would be made up monthly 
at the Depot. and the men’s balances of pay kept in deposit or paid to 
their families as desired. There need be no vast acctuulation of un- 
adjusted accounts to be cleared up after the war is over. 

The Bengal Cavalry system of keeping Regimental accounts is so 
copious and complicated that the Superimtending Ofiicer in charge of 
accounts is obliged to have clerks to do the work ; and it could not exis 
under the strain of active service. This is not satisfactory. It would be 
beneticial if a Coinmittee of Oilicers of Native Cavalry were appointed 
to look into the several methods in vogue in India, and select the system 
that will yive all the information necessary regarding a Regiment's 
accounts, and that is at the sine time most simple to keep. The ordi- 
nary Journal and Ledger, with a properly selected Heads of Accounts, 
can furnish all the requisite information regarding the state of a Reyi- 
Inent’s mouey matters; and a supplementary account would deal with the 
settlement of unadjusted advances and deposits, All this may be done 
without labour by the Superintending Odicer unassisted by clerks. 
These accounts should be kept in the Vernacular as well ag in English. 

Food supply.—The feeding of Native Troops is a simple matter 
compared with supplying the miscellancous articles needed to satisfy the 
wints of British troops, But simple as the former is, yet on Service 
dithenlty is experienced in keeping the simple articles, tlour and uhee, 
ina wholesome condition, The flour gets inildewed and the ghee turns 
rancid, and the consequence is the health of the troops suffers, Good 
ghee well kept should not turn rancid. Fionr, that has been kept sume 
time in a damp climate, will tarn mildewed notwithstanding all care. 
The only safeguard is to have the flour stored in air-tight tin cases like 
kerosine vil tins, The invention of a portable four machine that would 
grind a suilicient quantity of wheat daily would simplify matters greatly, 
as the grain could then be fresh ground and issued as required. 

One grevt source of worry and confusion connected with Active 
Service, is the settlement of ration accounts. On Service rations 
should always be issued free, or if this be considered tuo liberal, then it 
amy be reduced by making a fixed deduction of Rs. 4, 6 or 8, a month 
from the Sewar’s pay in lien of a free ration for man and horse. This 
would simplify accounts, and it would be preferable to compensating 
men on service by the system of giving buééa, wherea man who has been 
across the Frontier a few days draws as much ay another who has been 
a protracted time. Native Officers should be given rather a superior 
ration to what has been the enstom heretofore. They are accustoined to 
live pretty well, and therefore feel the loss of their usual litde luxuries 
such as tea, sugar, &e, which are not allowed in their Service ration. 

The Russians give a considerable increase of pay to Regitnents on 
Active Service, and this serves as a great stimulus to seek employment 
in war. Free rations are given at all times in peace and y 
is so small. 


, 
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The leading Military Powers in Europe have recognised the advan- 
tages of having some form of concentrated food for the use of armies in 
the field; and various preparations have been tried with the view of 
obtaining a wholesome food that combines portability with nourishing 
and sustaining virtues. The Germans have obtained satisfactory results 
in this direction. A similar form of food is much needed for the Indian 
Army, and this question should be entrusted to a competent Committee 
for solution. Native Cavalry on Service will be frequently required to 
perform forced marches for two and three days in succession, through a 
poor or barren country, with little or no allowance of baggage and sup- 
plies; and under such circumstances some form of concentrated food, to 
be carried by the Sowar, becomes invaluable and absolutely necessary. 
Caste prejudices will have to be considered in this matter; and probably 
some compound of sugar and butter will be found that will supply the 
want. We have an exceilent concentrated food for horses in Goode’s 
Forage, manufactured in India. It is the best for Active Service, being 
portable and nutritious. 

Camp Followers.—Native Cavalry, in common with all branches 
of the Army in India, have an excess of camp followers to administer to 
their personal comforts. There is no harm in this in cautonments but 
it would be preposterous to attempt to take such establishments on 
Service. In the last Afghan War there were far too many followers. 
The regulations now lay down on a very liberal scale what each regiment 
is allowed to take on Service, and these limits should not be ignored 
with impunity. An example must be set, from the highest through all 
grades to the lowest, to dispense with comforts that the regulations do 
not sanction. 

Professional cooks, bhisties, &c., are more satisfactory than trained 
soldiers for such duties; the former do the work better and more ex- 
peditiously, being more experienced, and the latter are thereby relieved 
from harassing work they are not accustomed to, and can the better 
perform their military duties. The armies of Europe boast of having 
very few camp followers, soldiers doing the necessary work; but this is 
a doubtful blessing, when badly baked bread and poor cooking are con- 
ducive to swelling the hospital lists. 

All Regiments should have at least a dozen Pathans or Afghans ir 
the ranks, as they are invaluable when campaigning in Afghanistan, 
from their knowledge of the language and the manners and customs of 
the people. In the late Afghan War, Sowars of these classes frequently 
went off alone and gathered information and supplies from distant 
villages, where it would have been certain death for any other class of 
individual to venture. 

It is reasonable to suppose that an enemy, advancing against 
India from the Afghanistan direction, would employ selected troops for 
the work, the best that could be spared from its other frontiers, and in 
as great numbers as it was possible to provide with all the requisites 
of food-supply and munitions of war on the scale needed by modern 
armies. Gigantic modern armies cannot operate in a barren country at 
a distance from their base, without railway or water transport. We 
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know the amount of transport that was needed in the Kabul-Kandahar 
march for a flying column, 10,000 strong, at the time of year when tlhe 
valleys passed through provided abundant forage, and no enemy opposed 
the advance. We also know the numbers and the fate of the camels 
the small Russian force required in the Khiva Campaign. Consider the 
greater distance an enemy would have to advance to India, the destitute 
nature of the country, the necessity of obtaining all supplies from the 
base, and the amount of transport that would be necessary for an army 
of moderate strength, and the impression conyeyed to one’s mind is, 
that the difticulties will be found very great indeed even for an unop- 
posed advance, and that there would be no rations to spare for useless 
mouths. 

It is very doubtful whether wheeled transpart could be used by an 

enemy operating through Afghanistan against our N.-W. Frontier ; of 
course, the ability to do so would makea material difference. It is pro- 
bable that if wheeled transport could be used at all it would be so only 
on limited portions of the way, and the necessary supplies would have 
to be conveyed on pack animals most of the journey. In any case no 
overwhelming force could threaten our N.-W. Frontier except: the enemy 
had a railway within easy distance to bring forward supplies. 
And we may rest assured that the foree we are able to put in the field, 
under the conditions as they stand at present, will be ample for all 
requirements ; and that the Native Cavalry will have an opportunity of 
being employed in fair fight, and not be overwhelmed by numbers. 

The influence of modern small-arms.—The importance of small-arms 
fire has taken a prominent position of late in our army, aud the princi- 
ples advocated in Mayne’s “Fire Tactics” are being applied in the 
instruction of those concerned. And since the Cavalry have been armed 
with improved breech-loaders, the idea of employing them dismounted 
to bring a rifle fire to bear in the defence of important positions has been 
practised, and their value in such sitnations is recognised ; at the same 
time their training as Cavalry has not been neglected or modified, the 
only change has been that the use of the carbine is now more fully re- 
cognised as an auxiliary. It would seem most of the European powers 
hold the same view as we do regarding the importance to be attached to 
the use of Cavalry as dismounted dragoons, and the circumstances 
under which it should be so employed. 

The Russians, however, have taken a different view of the case, 
more in accordance with the experiences of the American Civil War of 
1862-64. Great changes have been effected in the Russian Army since 
their last: war with Turkey, and these changes are said to be the out- 
come of experiences gained in that war. It if not apparent, however, 
that the Russians had any opportunity during that war of forming a 
decided opinion on the merits of their Cavalry as Cavalry proper and as 
Mounted Rifles. Anyhow, the Russian Cavilry of the line at the pre- 
sent day have heen transformed into a force of Mounted Rifles. They are 
taught to use dismounted tire on every possible occasion ; the Berdan 
Rifle is looked upon as their special arm, and it is provided with a bayo- 
net ;*whilst on the other hand, although they carry swords, this is more 
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asa badge of office, they attach little importance to its offensive powers, 
and they have very little instruction in its use. How this method will 
fare on Service is a very interesting question; it is a complete depar- 
ture from the recognised rules of centuries, and the established opinion 
of the military world, and it is a bold experiment that the Russi: 
making. In the American Civil War, the wooded nature of the country, 
and the previous training of the en favoured their being employed as 
Mounted Rifles ; and as such they did excellent service : but at no time 
were they opposed to genuine Cavalry, and the experiences obtained 
from this war are far from being conchusive. 

In the pre-supposed atruzle on Afghan soil, the Cavalry of both 
sides will of course be pushed well to the front, and the campaign will 
commence with Cavalry actions between the advanced forces, which 
actions will terminate with one side obtaining the ascendancy: the 
weaker Cavalry will have to retire within the bounds of its Army for 
support, whilst the stronger will have sway over the whole country 
around, and will then have acquired the first solid advantage towards 
easuring ultimate succtss. These preliminary fights will of necessity be 
of the nature of Cavalry combats for the establishment of an ascendancy ; 
they will be consequent on rapid and aggressive movements, and will 
not result from the occupation of particular strong positions peuding the 
aival of Infantry, for there are few such strategical points of special 
importance in the supposed sphere of action between Kandahar and 
Herat. In these combats, therefore, the country generally being of an 
open nature, suited for the manwuvring of Cavalry, the dismounted fire 
of Dragoons will act a minor part, the main issue will be decided by 
cold steel, and that foree which is best qualified by its preliminary 
training for arbitration at close quarters, will remain victors on the tick. 

In contests where the Cavalry have been sent forward to seize and 
hold a strong position until the arrival of Infantry, there will always be 
great danger of being surrounded and having retreat cut off in a coun- 
try of an open nature, when the opposing Cavalry is master on the 
plains throngh the aggressive power of cold stcel rather than the defen- 
sive power of carbines. It is an axiom which does not require demons- 
tration that the aggressive power of Dismounted Rifles is small in 
proportion to the foree of the material. The necessity of leaving the 
horses some distance in the rear out of range, and with a suflicient escort 
to protect. them from a sudden swoop down of Cavalry, must werken 
the attacking line of Dismounted Ritles very considerably by dividing 
their forces. 

The new small-bore magazine rifle which has now come into favour, 
and is about to be issued to the armies of Europe, will introduce a new 
factor bearing on the question of the offensive power of Cavalry in the 
battle-field against Infantry fire. It has been found on trial that the 
new rifle does not infliet so severe a wound as the Martini or net, and 
that it is not considered suthciently deadly to stop ahorse : linat fe, 
unless he is struck in the heart or brain. — In futurd’?°F ina cs, tno 

" a wers became 
when the new rifle has been fully introduced, we may expect ¢ 
Cavalry more frequently and snecessfully employed in the attack against 
hostile lufantry in the field uf battle, 
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One feature in the action of Cavalry that has not yet undergone 
the test of trial on service, is the converging attack by Squadrons ad- 
vancing over the dangerous zone of fire by extended files. There is 
reason to expect that this method of attack will accomplish startling 
successes where employed under favourable circumstances, such, for 
instance, ‘as when a position in an open country is taken up by the adver- 
sary’s Infantry or Dismounted Cavalry, and they have not had the time 
or means to throw up obstacles to the free advance and attack of Cavalry. 
The inference to be drawn from these observations is that in open coun- 
try suited for the action of Cavalry, ceteris paribus, this Arm cannot be 
confronted successfully by Mounted Rifles; 

Conclusion.—Giving due weight to the various considerations here 
noted, the general deduction to be drawn is, that the Native Cavalry 
are a well horsed and well equipped body of men, their training is car- 
ried out on proper lines, but whilst undue importance is not attached to 
small arms fire, yet sufficient attention is not paid to Loose-practice with 
sword and lance ; their interior economy is very good ; and they are speci- 
ally adapted for performing the duties of Light Cavalry campaigning in 
a naked country with poor resources ; and there is every reason to expect 
that in our future wars, a large field will be opened to them to exercise 
their several good qualities, which have been further developed by their 
special military training. And in conclusion it has to be stated that 
Native Cavalry, recruited from the martial races of India, as well in- 
structed in the use of the sword and lance as they were in the beginning 
of this century, and led by a sufficiency of British Officers whom they 
know and have faith in, will not fail to render excellent service when 
employed on active service against a formidable European Power, and 
they will prove themselves worthy to attack in liue with the British 
Cavalry against any foe, 
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THIRD ESSAY. 
By Ligurenanr W. W. Norman, 


2nd Punjab Cavalry. 


“Is it better with the many to follow a beaten track?” 
Topesr. 


When in the stirring times of the Sikh wars and the Mutiny, regi- 
ments of irregular horse were first raised, 
they were composed of men who had 
been accustomed to see war in some form or other, to ride and to use 
weapons ; in many instances the native officers and troopers were men 
who had fonght against us but, on being conquered, acknowledged our 
superiority and readily took service in our army. Regiments were raised 
not in times of peace but in time of war, when their services were 
urgently required ; there was but little time to train and drill, and in 
sooth this was not much required, for the reason that our enemies 
possessed neither training nor drill ; and so far both sides were equal, our 
irregular horse and those of the enemy; the men too were pretty well 
of the same stamp though at times of different races. 


Victory was obtained by the good leading and tactical handling of 
young and dashing British officers and by the trust their men placed in 
them. After the Mutiny those of the old leaders who remained knew that 
peace was pretty well assured for many years to come; the necessity for 
increased efficiency did not make itself felt and all were content to let the 
cavalry remain practically untrained. This wasall very well fora few years, 
but then the old troopers began to leave, their places being tilled by youths 
who, though of the good old stock, were still unacquainted with the use 
of weapons, and gradually too as the former fighting classes settled down 
to agricultural pursuits, the taste for breeding and keeping horses be- 
came diminished, and thus to a great extent recruits were enlisted who 
could not even ride. These chanyes, however, were not realized, and 
thus by degrees the semblance of the old irregular cavalry alone re- 
mained, and the name losing its true meaning became synonymous with 
untrained men and horses. Not only this but regiments had to contend 
against what was far worse. I allude to what has aptly been called the 
system of “commanding officers regiments,” for in the majority of revi- 
ments the Colonel considered that he alone of all his officers was capable 
of training the men he had raised and Ied. On his retirement his line 
of action was adopted by his successor and seldom or never did they 
delegate powers of instruction or command to their subordinates, and so 
it happened that squadron commanders and squadron ollicers became 
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absolute nonentities ; it was almost akin to an insult to the Colonel for 
one of the latter to show any interest in his men or to walk down his 
troop lines. The enlistment of recruits, disposal of horses, and promo- 
tion of non-commissioned officers were made by the Colonel without in 
many cases the slightest deference to the squadron commander's wishes. 
Within the last few years endeavours have been made with marked sue- 
cess to improve this state of things, but much more remains to be done. 

The many and varied duties which cavalry has to perform render it 
necessary that its oflicers and men 
should receive a very high training. In 
the native cavalry where British oflicers 
are so few in numbers it becomes essential that they should receive the 
most perfect training prior to joining their regiments. I would sugyest 
therefore that the present system of taking young officers from British 
infantry regiments should be discontinued. ‘The disadvantages of this 
system are many and apparent ; it is hardly necessary to narrate them 
all, but the result is that after a service of about three years spent per- 
haps wholly with a British infantry regiment, or, as is often the case, 
partly with it and partly with a native infantry regiment, a young officer 
is appointed as probationer to a native cavalry regiment, and he has then 
to pass a course of equitation and the higher standard in Hindustani, 
and thus another year is passed. Hence only after a service of about 
four years is he able to join his regiment and settle down to learn his 
work as a cavalry soldier, and it is not until another year has elapsed 
that he becomes capable of taking part in the instruction of his men. 
Such a system is manifestly unfair to the young officcr, for during a 
period when he should have been learning his work, he has been 
made to serve the greater part of it with an arm of the service 
in which he took no interest, and owing to the lack of which he was 
practically a uscless officer. Time spent in this manner is time lost. I 
would therefore propose that for the system outlined above the follow- 
ing be substituted. 


A Cavalry school for Bri 
Otticers. 


At Aldershot a school of cavalry to be formed for the instruction of 
such cadets from Sandhurst, who may after having passed their final 
examinations for cominissions, desire to enter the native cavalry. All 
such cadets on passing out of the RK. M. College to be gazetted officers in 
H. M. Land Forces and to receive English pay as cavalry subalterns. 
Horses, saddlery, and other requisites to he supplied by Government on 
a system similar to the horse Chunda in the native cavalry ; officers be- 
ing called on to deposit a sum on joining the school and to pay a small 
monthly subscription. The school to be presided over by an officer of 
the native cavalry who is in possession of the Staff College certificate, he 
to be assisted by a competent staff. The course of instruction to em- 
brace all contained in the cavalry regulations, certain selected books 
hearing on the training and use of cavalry, veterinary science, shoving 
horses, equitation, fencing, and mounted combat. Every opportunity 
should be taken tu employ the young officers during manauyres and at 
caunps of exercise. Uniform to be of the simplest and limited to that 
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actually necessary for the performance of the various duties. When it 
is taken into consideration that a young oflicer has to get full infantry 
uniform and live in a British regiment on small pay, and that despite 
his best efforts he cannot help joining the Staff Corps in debt, then from 
a pecuniary point of view his parents will welcome the institution of 
the above scheme, and gladly pay the entrance subscription which 
would be returned, and the monthly which would not. 


The above is tut a rough outliue showing the principle on which 
the school should be formed. Ido not think that much extra expense 
would be incurred, for to x great extent the school would be self sup- 
porting. ‘The advantages would be at once felt throughout the service. 
British regiments would not be encumbered with a number of uscless 
subalterns, and the young officers would, after a course of instruction 
lasting for about a year, join the native cavalry with a thorough know- 
ledge of their duties, and it would but remain for them to learn the 
native languages in order to be able to impart instruction. 


With respect to the native commissioned ranks, there can be no 
f doubt that the general opinion of Staff 
Sebo! for, Native! Ranke: Corps othcers i that anh a much 
ass of men to fill these ranks now than was necessary formerly; 
zu daily in every increased detail of work. Without in any 
way trying to disparage the good qualities of our present class of native 
otticer we must bear in mind that the art of war is progressive, that 
each succeeding campaign makes greater calls on the qualities physical 
moral and intellectual of the combatants. Thrcughout the, British ser- 
vice this principle has been grasped, and all ranks, officers and non-com- 
missioned officers, have to devote themselves much more than they did 
formerly toa study of their profession. The State itself takes measures 
that they shall do so, by the formation of schools and courses of instruc- 
tion, and by the imposition of obligatory examinations, which all must 
pass or take the cousequences of failure by loss of promotion, It seems 
then most extraordinary that, while measures are taken to ensure a 
high standard of efficiency throughout the service, the native com- 
mnissioned and non-commissioned ranks should alone be exempt, yet 
while being exempt they are still expected to perform duties which it is 
admitted by all require constant study and thought for their efficient 


performance. 


Inu the case of war with a European Power we should require 
a very different stamp of native officer to those serving us now, 
It wust be borne in mind that we shonld in all probability have 
to contend against superior numbers, and we must therefore make 
up for the disparity of numbers by the efficiency of the individual. 
It is the boust of the native cavalry to call itself “ irregular,” 
but the disuse of this term would be greatly conducive to increased 
efficiency. We can claim no exemption in the way of training, 
on the contrary it should be carried to the very highest possible pitch, 
and to obtain the maximum efficiency we must have better educated 
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native officers and non-commissioned officers. With the idea then 
of procuring a superior class of native officers and non-commissioned 
officers, men who of their own free will read and think, who wilt 
endeavour to instruct and supervise, instead of being instructed and 
supervised, T propose that at some central station such as Amballa or 
Rawal Pindi a permanent school of instruction be established for native 
ofticers, non-commissioned officers, and men on the following lines. 

(a.) Each regiment to furnish yearly a detachment of one native 
officer, two non-commissioned officers, and two men. The 
non-commissioned officers and men to be selected from among 
those men who it is considered will in all probability rise to 
the commissioned nnd non-commissioned ranks respectively. 

(b.) All selected men to be able to read and write Urdu fluently, 
and to have a knowledge of arithmetic. 

(c.) All men to take with them their horses, ponies, syces, arms, 
and accoutrements. 

(d.) The course of instruction to be as practical as possible, but to 
embrace a certain amount of book work in such subjects as 
fortification, surveying, military history, tactics, veterinary 
science, shoeing horses, aud all contained in the cavalry re- 
gulations. 

Iam aware that there are not at present any books in the verna- 
cular on such subjects as military history and tactics, but it ought not to 
be difficult to publish a work written in a simple narrative style. Such 
a book should be freely interspersed with ancedotes of personal exploits 
showing presence of mind, readiness of resource &e. It would not be 
necessary to illustrate great battles but a collection should be made of 
small isolated actions, which teach in themselves with just as much 
clearness as do great battles, all the main principles which govern the 
employment of cavalry, such as handling a reserve or support, flank 
attacks, cohesion, folly of pushing a pursuit too far &. e of getting out 
of hand, dismounted combat &c., &e. All examples should be taken 
from Indian campaigns, and every endeavour should be made to promote 
a feeling of ambition by the insertion in these books of the names of 
native officers and men who have in former times distinguished them- 
selves, A knowledge of map reading and surveying is essential to the 
proper performance of reconnaissance, and such an amount of fortifica- 
tion should be taught as might come in useful for cavalry acting as @ 
rear guard or on out-post duty, v/z.—the construction of obstacles, and 
fortification of a small village or post on a road. 

The independence of action which characterizes cavalry demande 
a very close bond of union between 
officers and men; in order therefore that 
this bond may be ever present in time of war it is necessary that, during 
peace, the officer commanding a squadron should have absolute control 
over it in all that relates to its efficiency and instruction. During the 
last few years, the position of officers commanding squadrons towards 
their men hus been slightly improved; certain concessions have beea 
made but they are comparatively trivial. There is a proneness to 
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interfere with the interior working of squadrons, the result being that 
squadron commanders consider themselves hampered and do not display 
that amount of zedl which they otherwise would. he first step towards 
improving this state of things was the introduction of squadron train- 
ing, and it is well known that by this means the efficiency of regiments 
has been greatly increased. Squadron training has been a success, why 
limit it to a few paltry weeks in the year? Let us go the whole hog, 
and have it the whole year round; substituting in its place Troop 
Training under troop commanders. 

Perfect steadiness in the maneuvring of a regiment is not to be 
obtained as many think by daily regimental parades, it is only possible 
when each squadron has been tanght to drill steadily by itself, under the 
direction of its own officers, There should not be more than one regimental 
parade a week, the other four days excluding a holiday should be given 
Up to squadron commanders for their squadrons, the idea for each parade 
originating from the lntter, who should know best what particular points 
require to be worked up. Establish this system of squadron training 
the whole year round, and in the very first year of its trial the efficiency 
of the native cavalry will be enormously increased; of this there can he 
no doubt, absolutely none, just as there is none concerning the fact that 
wnsteadiness in manceuvre is largely due to a preponderance of regi- 
mental parades. 

Many points connected with the interior economy of squadrons 
might with advantage be left to be dealt with by squadron commanders, 
a few of the most important being the selection of recruits and promotion 
of non-commissioned officers. 

With reference to the first of these I would urge that no recruits 
shonld come to head-quarters for approval, but that squadvon comman- 
ders should be sent every now and then on recruiting duty into those 
districts from which the recruits for their squadrons are procured. In 
this manner officers wonld get to know much more about their men 
than is possible when recruits come to head-quarters for approval. Fur- 
ther an officer would feel a greater interest in a man whom he had 
himself chosen, and the latter would on his side work up better for the 
oflicer who had selected him; thus a mutual bond would be formed which 
would render the task of instruction and receiving instruction a pleasure 
to both officers and men. 

As regards the promotion of non-commissioned officers it shculd to 
a great extent lie in the hands of squadron commanders, men should be 
tanght to consider that the reward of good service is in his gift; there 
cin be littie doubt that the best man will be selected by him, who is most 
responsible for the efficiency of the squadron, and who most has its inte- 
rext at heart. Final acceptance of a recruit and sanction of promotion 
should of course rest with the commanding officer, but first selection 
should be made by the squadron commander, 

Political reasons rule, that the majority of regiments shall be com- 
posed of mixed races, but as far as is 
compatible with the above requirements 
this system should be limited. The fact 
uf having several different races in a regiment requires that each of these 
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races shall he represented by a certain proportion of commissioned and 
non-commissioned ollicers, and since the more varied the races the fewer 
are the numbers of cach race, it necessarily occurs that the selection of 
men to fill the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks becomes very 
limited; thus men are often promoted who are in reality unfit for it, and 
would not ordinarily be selected, but nothing else remains and the best 
is made of a bad bargain, The squadron is practically the unitin native 
cavalry, its two troops should invariably be of the same race aud relizion 
with kindred feeling, and ideas; promotion would then run in the squad- 
ron and not ip the troop, thus the field of selection would be enlarged 
and consequently better men promoted. Again great inconvenience is 
caused owing to differenees in eating and drinking. Such should not be 
the case, every man should be able to eat and drink the same food and out 
of the same vessel as the others, detached duties would then be performed 
with much greater comfort and consequently greater elliciency, 

An essential to success during a fight or any other undertaking is the 
co-operation of those engaged, and an essential to co-operation is, that 
each man shall have perfect reliance in his comrade. This cannot exist to 
its fullest extent, when men are of different races, with different manners 
and customs, whoonly meet together to perform a duty and donot fraternize 
when it isover, Lt aay be necessary as I have said above, that for poli- 
tien! reasons the squadrons ofa regiment should be of different races, but 
each squadron should be in itself a corporate body, consisting of one race. 

The strength of a regiment is 625 sabres, but on the outbreak of 

; 3 hostilities, a depot has to be formed 
Proposal to raise a 5th or de- forthe ® ti f eenivied: seeraiis 
pot aqnairon. or the reception of untrained recruits 
und horses, sick men and borses, aud 
men who are medically unfit for service; further a certain number of 
ellicicnts have to be kept hehind for the purpose of instruction and in- 
terior economy, thus a considerable reduction is made in the above 
numbers, causing the incongruity that the war strength is less than the 
peace strength. It is necessary that a war strength sheuld be laid down 
and measures taken to insure that, no matter what the demands of active 
service may be, the war strength shall remain constant. Hence arises the 
necessity for a reserve, on which subject I prupose to say something later 
on, but first I would urge that the nucleus of a reserve should be ever 
present and attached to each regiment: it should consist of a Sth or 
depot squadron with a peace strength of 73 sabres and composed 
as follows, 
1 Ressaidar, the woordi major 
( 1 Duffadar, senior drill instructor 
1 Pay Sowar, a drill instructor 
19 Drill instructors and rough riders ea 
51 Recruits dismounted, at Ks. 10 per mouth 
1 
1 


Mounted, 


Hospital Dresser 


combatant. Combatant. 


a Salutri - ane 3 
nc ] Assistant Salutri nS: nes iS 
A 1 Armorer oes . 3 

a 


{1 Assistant Armorer 7 
30 Horses. 
Total Strength. Combatants 73, Non-Combatants 5, Horses 52, 
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A few remarks are necessary to show the reasons for the above 
composition. 

All drafts whether of men or horses, sent to join their regiments on 
service, must be fully trained, thus a certain proportion of drill instrue- 
tors will be required to train recruits and a certain number of rough riders 
tu train horses. ‘The yearly average number of recruits under training 
in a regiment is about 30; in order, however, that vacancies in the service 
squadrons may be readily filled up, there should always be on hand a 
certain number of thoroughly trained recruits, who might for purposes 
of parade be mounted on furlough or sick men’s horses,  Salutris and 
Armorers are practically non-combatants and the hospital dresser most 
decidedly go, this being the case they should not form part of the ser 
squadrons, although they would accompany their regiments on service. 
For the purpose of instructing recruits in equitation about 30 horses 
wonld be required, those recruits not receiving mounted instruction 
being engazed in foot drill, gyinnastics, musketry ete. 

This squadron would be commanded by the adjutant and in the 
same way that sqgaidron commanders should have perfect control over 
and be responsible for the efficiency of their squadrons, so should similar 
powers be given to the adjutant over the depot squadron, ¢ e, over his 
recruits; such is very far from being the case at present, for owing to 
the custom of having daily parades under the officer commanding, the 
adjutant, and not only he but his assistant the woordi major seldom 
see their recruits, who are left to the tender mercies of the deill instruc: 
tors, and consequently do not get the training that they shoald 

This squadron or rather nucleus of a squadron would be at once a 
reserve and a training school, producing the following advantages:— 

(a). Kach service squadron would always remain at its full strength, 
with every individual composing it efficient and available 
for duty in its ranks. Its numbers would not be reduced 
by having on its rolls drill instructors employed in ins- 
truction, untrained recruits, and non-combatants, 

(6). On mobilization for active service meu in hospital and old 
sowars unfit for further vice would be transferred to it, 
their places being tuken by the best trained: recruits, who 
would take over the horses and accontrements of the former, 
(and receive mounted pay.) 

With advantage reeruits might be enlisted at an earlier age than 
is now allowed, as it would then be easier to train and instruct them. 
Under any circumstances recruits would be longer under training and 
consequently better fitted to take their places in the rauks on a vacaucy 
occurring in the service squadrons. 

Lastly the nucleus of a reserve being thus permanently attached 
to a reziment it would onty remain for orders to be issued on mobiliza- 
tiun, as to what strength the depot squadron shonld be raised. 

The necessity for a reserve wherewith to supply regiments on 
active service, with the necessary amount 
of men and horses to keep it up to its 


full strength is at once apparent and pressing. It goes without saying 


ive 
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that any scheme which provides for the above must necessarily entail 
increased military expenditure ; the problem to be faced is how to pro- 
vide an efficient reserve at a minimum cost. 

Colonel F, Lance, C. B., late Commanding 2nd Punjab Cavalry, has 
proposed a scheme for the formation cf a reserve of men which has, I 
believe, been already submitted to the military authorities. In it he 
advocates the entertainment of two men under the same assami, exch to 
serve during alternate years. I do not think that it is possible to carry 
out his ideas in their entirety, but a modification of them seems to offer 
the best solution of the problem of obtaining a reserve. 

T would propose that no one shonld be allowed to pass into the re- 
serve before completing 15 years service, and that all men on attaining 
that amount of service should be given the option of continuing to serve 
with the regiment, or joining the reserve. Periodically the transfer of 
men to the reserve might be suspended or a limit placed on the num- 
bers to be transferred. Every two men who elect to join the reserve 
would be associated with each other as “ reserve joriwals;’ they would 
each receive back half of their assami, and one be retained to serve with 
the regiment for one year, the other proceeding to his home, each re- 
placing the other every alternate year, fora term of 10 years, when 
both would be transferred to the pension establishment. In order to 
ensure that reservists were at all times fit for active service, it would 
be necessary to have them yearly examined by medical committees. ‘The 
pay ofa reservist while with the regiment to be the same as that received 
by the other sowars, but while at his home he should receive Rs 6 per 
wonth, The amount of pension on the completion of 15 years continu- 
ous service with the regiment, and five years put in with the regiment 
as a reservist, would be the same as now paid on the cumpletion of 21 
years service viz.— Rs, 4. 

The horse, saddlery, accoutrements, line gear, and stable necessa- 
ries of a pair of reservists would be common property, but each man 
would keep up separate uniform, which would be stored at regimental 
head-quarters, ‘The great coat and poshteen might be common property. 
Tn the event of a war the State should advance as a loan to each reservist 
that amount of money necessary to enable him to pay up his full assami. 

It is of course impossible to suy what number of reservists could 
be obtained from the above scheme, trial could alone decide, but I am 
convinced that the idea would be popular on mobilization, Reservists uot 
present with the regiinent would be summoned from their homes and 
attached to the depot squadron, Yearly, however, as they came up, they 
would undergo a month's training under a selected officer before being 
allowed to drill with their squadrons. 

In framing ascheme for a reserve of men we have only one difficulty 
to contend with, this being the cost. The men are available, where- 
as any scheme which provides a reserve of horses must be based not 
only on the cost but on the production of animals, which exist in but 
limited numbers ; hence it follows that horse breeding becomes the pri- 
mary consideration. It is impossible to expect that the State can ever 
afford to keep up an actual reserve of horses during time of peace, the 
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question to be faced is how to procure an abundant and ever ready supply 
of horses of a good stamp. The treatment of this subject can best 
be Jeft to che horse breeding department. 

The soldiers of the native army are purely mercenary, we cannot 
expect them to go into battle and fight 
for British interests with the same feel- 
ings of loyalty which actuate British soldiers, there must be essentially 
“ cupboard love,” aud to keep the cupboard full should be our motto. 
It is necessary therefore that we should look to their interests and see 
that, not only are they not losers by performing our service, but that 
they are gainers and content. 

In the days when a sowar's pay was fixed at Rs. 27 per month, pro- 
visions and forage were exceedingly cheap, and the sowar was content 
hecanse he could save at least Rs. 7 per month to send home, after 
having fed himself and his horse and having paid all regimental deduc- 
tions. In those days to be in the army was a lucrative business, men 
who had money enlisted, feeling that they would get good interest on 
their assamies, and those who had none borrowed it, knowing full well 
that, from the good balance which would accrue to them at the end of 
each month, they would be able to at once pay the village shroff his 
wunthly instalment and yet have a few rupees for themselves. 

Many things have combined to banish those haleyon days for the 
sowars, not only have the prices of provisions and forage increased con- 
siderably, but the State demands a greater amount of efficiency now 
than it did formerly, and this has entailed more efficient and therefore 
more expensive equipment and accoutrements. Camps of exercise, car- 
bine clubs, &c., &c., all help to drain the sowar’s pocket. Thus with the 
decrease of its profitableness the fascination for # soldier’s life is passing 
away ; this is seen by the difficulty now experienced in getting recruits, 
and those that come are not of the good old stamp. 

Another point has to be considered which has a very strong deter- 
rent effect on enlisting, and this is that, whereas in former days the field 
for the employment of natives was comparatively very limited, and 
service in the native cavalry among the most remunerative employments 
to be had, now-a-days the field is very much enlarged, embracing service 
in far better paid posts, such as the Hong Kong, Singapore, Burmah 
Police and numerous civil appointinents. 

In former days, it was pretty well understood that a sowar could 
make money over his horse allowance of Ks. 13-8, and asa rule the cost 
of feeding a horse, including pay of a syce, was well under that amount. 
Now, however, it is the rule and not the exception that it shall exceed 
lis. 13-8. It is a mistake to suppose Government invariably grants com- 
pensation when the cost of forage exceeds the above amount as this is 
not always the case. ‘Ihe rules which regulate the grant of compensation 
require that a no-grass certificate be submitted in support of charges. 
Now it often happeus that grass is obtainable, but of such an inferior 
quality that the horses will not eat it, and the men have in addition to 
paying for the pony’s feed and syce’s pay, to buy fodder from zemindars, 
aud compeusation is not drawn because grass was obtainable. In many 
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other ways does it occur that the sowar is out of pocket over his horse 
alluwance. 

Looking then at the facts as they stand, viz., increased expenityre 
in food, fornge, and equipment, and in less pecuniary attraction as 
compared with other services, it is nec ry that an alteration be 
made in the sowar's pry. It is no exageeration to say that during the 
Jast 10 or 15 years the amount of the assami has increased at least 20 
per cent. and the price of food and provisions almost 50 per cent., and 
thus a corresponding increase should be made in the sowar’s pay to 
enable him to live with ease and comfort, and to make service in the 
native cavalry popular, ‘This increase should not. be less than Rs. 5 
per month making a total of Rs. 32 per month, On this rate of pay no 
compensation for either dearness of provisions or forage should ever be 
allowed. 

It must not be considered, that because the sowar’s pay is increased, 
he must therefore be prepared to expend more on his equipment. 
Expenditure on this head has already been carried quite far enongh. 
I do not advocate incthicient equipment and accoutrements, but consider 
that, in fairness to the sowar, the arrangements now followed with 
reference to the purchase, change, renewal and adoption of equipment 
should be considerably moditied, and this can be done without any 
detriment to eftivieney. ‘The fact of regiments having different equip 
ment and accoutrements cannot tend to the cheapness of those articles, 
neither can the fact that the articles are allowed to be purekased from 
any petty firm at will, Jt stands to reason that the more varied the 
articles and the more distributed the patronaze, the less competition will 
there be in the supply of those articles, and the less reduction in 
their prices. 3 

Justice to the sowar and the cfliciency of the native cavalry de- 
mands that universal equipment and accoutrements be adopted; that the 
mouopoly of supplying the above be given to three or four tirms, it being 
left to the discretion of commanding officers: which firm is to be patro- 
nize; and that the sanction of general officers commanding shall be 
obtained for the purchase of all new equipment. 

In advising a universal pattern of equipment and aeccontrements 
¢ utility should alone be looked to, and 
every article discarded, the only reeom- 
mendation of which liesin the fact that 
it looks nice, as for instance the pouch belt which is absolutely uscless for 
the purpose of carrying ammunition, T would advise then that a com- 
mittee beassembled at Simla, to thoroughly consider this question, and that 
suggestions be called for from officers of native cavalry who may interest 
themselves in this subject, and patterns of equipment and aeccountre- 
ments be sent for inspection ; par parenthese T would mention that a great 
deal of saving to the sowars’ pockets might be made by allowing them 
to appear on parade in the hot weather and at times in the cold weather 
in white native clothing, thus to a great extent saving their khaki and 
serge uniforms from wear and tear, A colored serge and khaki serge 
blouse would suffice in the way of uniform, native clothing of an 
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authorized pattern being worn on such occasions as riding school, target 
practice, and on all foot parades for instruction. 

1t has been proposed by some of those who recommend the increas- 
“ed rate of Rs. 5 per mensem to the sowar’s pay, that he be called on to 

subscribe to an eqnipment fund, but L consider that this would be wrong 
on principle ; there should never be any fund ready that offers the 
tumptation to order new equipment. Articles should be renewed only 
when absolutely necessary aud after they had served the full term 
of duration. On the other hand, while keeping a check on extrava- 
gince, care must be taken not to retain equipment until it becomes old 
aud inetlicient, 

Certain fwads have, however, a claim on the extra allowance, notably 
the Chunda, and instead of Rs. 200 being the entrance subscription so 
tospeak, it should be Rs 250; similarly the mouthly subscription 
should be raised frou Rs. 2 to Ks. 2-5. 

It has been said above that consequent on the increased rate of pay, 
the sowar should never be allowed compensation for d of provisions 
or of forage. but looking tothe fact that the native is a thriftless being. L 
think that Colonel Campbell's (Guides) idea of # Provident Fund should be 
adopted, He advocates that each man should subscribe Re. 1 per month 
te this fund and that out of it they should receive aid when necessary 
te enable them to meet extraordinary cases of expenditure, such as for 
forace and provisions in times of svarcity, expenses of camps of exercise, 
Joss of equipment by accident &e., ke. 

By an increase of his present rate of pay we shall make the sowar 
contented, and by making his business 
lucrative instead of the rev » we shall 
again cause service in the native eaval- 
ry to become as popular as of old, and thus draw into its rauks the very 
lest classes. We cannot however content ourselves with ameliorating 
the condition of the suldiery at present in the ranks, we must still bear 
m mind that they are merecuaries, and being so we can only expect 
their loyal service so long as they understand that their interests are 
Wentical with the continuance of British rule. This le.ds us to the 
consideration of rewards for pust service. It is impossible to expect that 
the state can give any further increase in the rates of pension, but it can 
add to the pension already given by reserving solely all its chuprassiships 
for deserving pensioners, and for men who though medically unfit for 
active service would still be able to perform the duties ofa chape 
iy doing this a great saving might be made in the pay of chuprassis, for 
it would not be necessary to give as much pay te a man already in 
receipt of other pay. The social position of the native soldiery would 
be greatly increased by such a step, for among natives, a man’s disnity 
is measured by his propinquity to those in authority. These chuprassi- 
ships should only be given to pensioners on the distinct: understanding, 
that in cases of mutiny, or other extreme eases of necessity, they would 
be called on to form a corps for the defence of Goverument buildings ete; 
and in order to keep up a certain amount of eflicieney they should be 
armed with rifle and sword aud called out for drill once or twice a moath 
with vulunteers. 


Measnres to be taken to popn- 
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Another step which would conduce greatly to popularizing service 
in the uative cavalry would be to form the Vicevoy’s body-guard of 
specially selected men from the native cavalry; the fact of a man being 
& non-commissioned officer in the latter should be nv bar to his being . 
appointed # sowar in the former, 

With respect to native officers their social position would be greatly 
increased by appointing a certain number of them as aide-de-camps to 
General Officers Commanding Divisions and Brigades, and even to Com- 
missioners of Districts ; this last would be a very great step towards at- 
taining the desired object, for the dignity thus conferred would be 
brought prominently before the civil population; this aide-de-camp 
mizht well be the channel through whom native soldiers could address 
civil officers. 


Employment in War. 


Since the introduction of firearms the employment of cavalry in 
campaigns has undergone unmerous and varied changes. At first when 
infantry fire was effective at the farthest up to a distance of 150 yards, 
cavalry was posted on the flanks of the line of battle, and its rdle was 
to charge repeatedly during the progress of the fight as it saw oppor- 
tunity ; success ina charge as often as not led to ultimate defeat, not 
only of the cavalry itself but of the rest of the army, for, as a rule, 
cavalry pushed its pursuit too far, and giving itself up to plunder was 
emsequently not available at the critical moment. As time went by 
and the effectiveness of firearms became improved, it was seen that un- 
broken infantry could not be charged at haphazard as in the old days , 
cavalry was therefore massed in rear of the line of battle, in reserve for 
the critical moment, when the enemy began to waver and give way. It 
then sprang forward to convert a momentary repulse into defeat ancl 
rout, or, in case of the detent of its own army, endeavoured by repeated 
charges to stem the pursuit and allow its army to retreat unmolested. 

Until the American war of secession, the charge was considered to 
be the sole réle of cavalry, and its action was limited to that of the actnal 
battle field itself. ‘The campaigns of the above war, however, opened up 
x new vista for the employment of cavalry, and showed that it had duties 
to perform, not only on the actual field of battle, but in the general 
strategy of the campaign itself. It was determined that the réle of 
cavalry should not be restricted to the charge alone, bnt that, on the 
contrary, the great mobility of horsemen should be utilized at the very 
outset, of the campaign, in advancing deep into the enemy’s country, 
impeding and laying bare his mobilization, in destroying his arsenals and 
stores of supplies, and in breaking up his lines of communication ; these 
were all offensive movements, and all new to modern warfare, though in 
a ernde unsytematic form they were practise | in ancient days and even 
in modern days by Asiatic armics, On the defensive, on the other hand, 
cavalry was employed to screen the movements of its own army, and at 
the same time to oppose offensive movements made by the enemy’s 
cavalry to impede mobilization, and ascertain the position of the 
different troops composing it. Hence aruse the system of reconn 
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which is both offensive and defensive, and which was brought to such 
perfection by the Germans in the war with France in 1870, Apart 
from evolving the above duties, which are connected more especially with 
strategy than with tactics, cavalry burning with a desire to employ 
itself on the field of battle, and not being content to wait massed in rear 
of the line of battle, armed itself with a fire-arm, and adopting dismounted 
tactics, pushed ahead and brought the retreating enemy to bay, holding 
them until the infantry of its own side came up, when, remounting, it 
worked round the rear and flanks of the enemy, cutting off its retreat 
and supplies. In the same way it advanced to meet reinforcements 
arriving for the enemy, and by its dismounted action so delayed them 
that they arrived too late. Posts and positions on the lines of communi- 
cation, and outposts were held and retained, which cavalry armed with 
the sabre alone would have been obliged to evacnate. 

The aduption of fire-arms by the American cavalry was not, as many 
think, to the absolute exclusion of the sword. It is true that sabre charges 
were comparatively few, but many things combined to limit the uses of 
the sword and lance, chief among them being the fact that the lead in 
using cavalry on the lines I have stated above was taken by the South, 
and when the war broke out the South had no regular cavalry and no 
arsenals filled with swords and lances wherewith to arm the volunteer 
horse, who came with their horses, sporting rifles and pistols, determined 
to do the best with what weapons they hal. Again the country where 
the fiercest fizhting took place was as a rule unsuited to cavalry charges, 
it was generally covered with forests, marshes and swamps, the rvads 
lined with deep wide ditches, broad rivers with numerous creeks were 
met with at every turn, and lastly the fighting was generally against 
well chosen and defended positions. Nevertheless endeavours were made 
to arm the volunteer horse with sword or Jance, and when opportunity 
occurred and circumstances of ground permitted, charges of every con- 
ceivable description were made with the sabre, against cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry, These charges were made by men not reserved, as some 
think, simply for mounted action, but by men who had been fighting on 
foot for hours previous to the occurrence of the sabre charge, thus con- 
clusively proving that a brave man will fight on foot as well as on horse- 
back and deem himself invincible, either mounted or dismounted. 

It is true that during the Franco-German war neither side adopted 
dismounted tactics for its cavalry, but the writings of Von Schinidt and 
Verdy du Vernois show that the Germans fully recognize their mistake 
in not having done so, and that they have every intention of adopting 
those tactics on a future occasion. The Russians to a certain extent 
wed their cavalry dismounted during their last war with Turkey, and 
are 80 impressed with the importance of cavalry dismounted tactics that 
they have turned their cavalry more or less wholly into dragouns, 
according to the old meaning of the word ; they have proceeded perhaps 
too far in this direction, by arming their cavalry with the rifle and 
bayonet, instead of with a carbine alone. 

A summary of the above shows that the rdle of cavalry in future 

ampaigns consists of five main dutics, viz -— 
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(1.) Offensive raids into the enemy’s country to hamper mobiliza- 

tion and to lucate the position of the different armics. 

(2.) Measures taken to secure distant strategical points. 

(3.) Offensive reconnaissance prior to combat to ascertain the com- 

position and position of the troops about to be encountered, 

(4.) Defensive measures taken to screen the movements and posi- 

tion of its own army from the enemy, and also to give it 
security from surprise. 

(5.) Action on the field of battle in pursuit or retreat. 

With reference to the first of these, the prompt seizure of the initi- 
ative is all important, therefore the instant that political discussions 
commence to take a hostile tone, that instant should cavalry be concen- 
trated on the frontier, ready to advance into the enemy’ country. In 
India, however, we should have to concern ourselyes more with fulfilling 
the second condition, ¢ e. that of rapidly seizing distant points. ‘To 
this end also should cavalry combined with artillery be rapidly concen- 
trated. It would, however, be advisable to have permanent camps 
situated as near as possible to the frontier, at such placcs as Quetta, 
Dera Ismail Khan, and Peshawur; at each place there shonld be not 
less than a division of cavalry of three brigades, each of two regiments 
and to exch brigade a battery of artillery. 

The term reconnaissance as at present understood embraces both 
offensive and defensive duties, offensive in that cavalry has to search for 
the enemy, defensive in that, while searching, it has to screen its own 
army, in order that its movements may be concealed from the enemy's 
cavalry, ‘These double dutics would appear to be incompatible, the lat- 
ter only hampers the efficient fulfilment of the former, To obtain 
knowledge of the enemy's whereabouts cavalry must push far ahead, 
right into the enemy’s lines, while to screen its own army it must 
remain comparatively close to it. 

In the struggle to perform both these duties at one and the same 
time, it is the custom to spread cavalry out like a fan, and while on the 
one hand it is urged forward to search, on the other it is restrained to 
screen, To preserve this fan-like formation without a weak point entails 
the employment of a very large number of cavalry, and since the duties 
are most harassing, there ig great wear and tear of horse flesh. Now 
the great object of a cavalry leader is to perform his duties with the 
least wear and tear of this most valuable and hardly obtained article. 
In order to elliciently fulfil the duties of reconnaissance, cavalry should 
not be hampered with screening duties, but having received its orders to 
explore a certain tract of country, should be told to cut itself free from 
the rest of the army until it comes across the enemy, and having done 
50, on no account to lose touch of him until the main army comes up. 
In the performance of this duty there should be no fan-like formation 
with its system of inter-contact or touch, but the main body of the 
cavalry should march compactly with its advanced, rear, and flank guards 
thrown out, while the actual work of reconnaissance would be done by 
independent patrols, who would move out unsupported. These patrols 
would receive specific orders to examine a certain place or certain tract of 
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country. In order, however, to ensure the successful performance of the 
duties of reconnaissince, it is essential that at least every native officer 
and non-commissioned officer and a certain proportion of the men, should 
beable to read maps with ease and rapidity, and be able to find their 
way with map and compass from point to point in an unknown country; 
there should be no difficulty in teaching this to natives, and it should be 
insisted on. By a lithographic process copies of maps could easily be 
taken and distributed among the men, the names of places Leing written 
in the vernacular character common to the men. 

The fourth duty consists of defensive measures taken to screen the 
movements and position of an army from the enemy, and also to give 
it security from surprise. These measures consist of advanced guards, 
rar guards, flanking patrols, or guards and outposts, and in all of them 
the great object is to prevent the encmy forcing the screen opposed to 
it; therefore to defend and not to attack becomes the principle of action. 
The defence can best be carried out by dismounted rather than mounted 
tactics; to use the carbine means to retain possession of a position and 
to keep the general line of the screen intact and concealed, whereas to 
use the sword meaus to advance, and to expose the screen and break up 
its continuity, and as often as not to endanger the flanks of other de- 
tachments. It is not uncommon to hear officers on outpost duty deride 
the so called infantry tactics, and to order small detachments to mount 
and make a useless sabre charge, thus not only exposing themselves, but 
giving up a position which might have been held for a long time by the 
carbine. In the case, however, of advanced guards and Hank putrols it 
beeumes difficult to use dismounted tactics as defensive measures; to do 
so would only delay the general advance. Advanced guards, on the 
other hand, should at all times be prepared to drive small partics of the 
enemy’s infantry out of posts and enclosures. 

We now come to a consideration of the 5th duty, ziz., the actien 
of cavalry on the field of battle. This action partakes of three phases, 
namely employment preceding, during, and after a battle. 

Preceding a battle the cavalry on one side will endeavour by the 
successive occupation of well sclected positions, and the employment of 
dismounted tactics to delay the approach of the opposing army, and to 
cause it to deploy as early as possible. It will be attacked by the cavalry 
of the other side, who will also have to dismount ; this fight will continue 
until the opposing infantry comes up; and the better the fire-arm poss 
ed by the defenders and the more carefully selected the position, the 
nore obstinate will this strugyle be. On the conclusion of this fight, 
that is if after the defending cavalry has been forced to retire, the battle 
proper will take place in which the chief réle will be played by artillery 
and infantry, but in the varying phases of this fight during the charges 
and counter-charges made by the infantry on both sides, many oppor- 
tunities will surely occur when cavalry can charge with the sword and 
sweep all before it. But it is away from the battle-ficld itself, during 
the progress of the fight, that cavalry will be able to produce important 
results by delaying re-inforeements, breaking up the line of retreat, ete, 
etc.,and here again will the carbine prove itsclf invaluable and furm a 
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useful auxiliary to the sword. So also after the battle during the per- 
suit or retreat the carbine will hold or delay the enemy. 

The above arguments ‘strongly advocate the arming of cavalry 
with a carbine, not however to be used only in attaining a good 
musketry figure of merit, as it is at present, but to produce great and 
important results on a campaign, to utilize its great mobility, and, by 
rendering it independent of infantry support, to make it far reaching and 
far striking. It is not, however, by any means urged that the sword 
should be superseded by the carbine. The introduction of magazine 
carbines and the attachiment of a couple of machine guns to each regiment 
is most desirable, because such weapons would enable more men to be 
retained in the saddle. But the possession of fire action is indispensable 
tu the independent and bold action of cavalry; it will never supersede 
the sabre, but rather enable it to be used oftener by paving the way for 
amounted charge. 


Training of Man and Horse. 


The efficient performance of all the above duties demands that the 
sowar shall reccive a very carcful training, and that he should not only 
be a good horse-man and proficient in the use of his weapons, but that he 
shall be intelligent, in fact far more so than an infantry soldier. Ever 
endeavour should therefore be made to promote his intellectual powers, 
and a good way is for squadron commanders to devote a few hours weekly 
to indoor instruction and catechism; on such occasions they should make 
the native oflicers and non-commissioned officers also catechize the men 
in their presence. 

Practical instruction in the case of sowars consists mainly of equita- 
tion, the use of weapons, mounted and dismounted drill, and gymnastics. 

Equitation.—In this no better method of instruction can be pursued 
than that which is laid down in the drill book. After a man has heen 
passed into the ranks he should attend riding school at least once a week, 
and be put through the double ride; during the first quarter of an 
hour of cach drill he should work without stirrups. 

Use of weapons.—Instruction in the use of the sword and lance has up 
to the present been very little attended to in the native cavalry, but now 
that prizes are to be given for proficiency in the use of the above weapons, 
# great improvement is sure to be made in this respect. Fach regiment 
should have its fencing school and club, and men be encouraged to attend 
it during their Icisure hours. With respect to the carbine, a quaint in- 
congruity exists of discouraging dismounted tactics, while at the same time 
a high value is placed on a good figure of merit. It is a fact that greater 
efforts have been made to render men more proficient with their carbines 
than with their swords; instruction has therefore been carried out on a 
wrong principle and far too much time frittered away on the range. I 
would limit range practice as at present carried out, and endeavour by 
expending more ammunition on inter-troop and squadron matches to 
promote proficiency by creating rivalry. Each regiment should have its 
musketry shield as is done in most British regiments. 

Mounted Drill_—The drill regulations contain such perfect instruc- 
tions on this head that but little need be said on the subject. The 
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climax of all mounted drill is the charge, and to ensure the success of a 
charge perfect steadiness is required in the manceuvres which lead up to 
it. One or two points, however, lead to unstcadiness in manceuvre, the 
chief being, as I have before remarked, the preponderance of regimental 
parades and the absence of good steady drill nnder squadron com- 
manders, Another point also produces unsteadiness, such as the closeness 
of the rear rank to the front rank, the interval of one horse’s length is 
not nearly sufficient, it should be three lengths during manwuvring and 
increased to about twenty or thirty just before the charge. Owing to ita 
closeness to the front rank the rear rank undoubtedly causes unsteadi- 
ness in the former, and at the moment of the shock it is too close to be 
of any use, for it cannot either add to the momentum or to the weight of 
the front rank, and as for filling up intervals it is impossible that this 
can ever be done without creating disorder. Not only this, but it stands 
to reason that at the moment when the shock takes places a check must 
occur in the pace; if this be so then in the dust and confusion the rear 
rank becomes a source of danger to the front rank, for it is bound to 
over-ride it. ‘ 

Dismounted drill_—The great object should be to place as many 
carbines as possible into the firing line, and therefore no dismounted 
support should be kept in hand. Every endeavour should be made to get 
to close quarters as rapidly as possible, and to do this long rushes should 
be made, and the advance pushed forward as far as possible without 
firing. No charge on foot should ever be made with the sword, but if 
the enemy are seen to waver, half of the mounted support should at once 
charge, and the mount being sounded, the remaining half would charge as 
soon as it was seen that the dismounted men had nearly mounted, the 
latter also joining in the charge directly they were mounted. In the 
case of a reverse, the combat should at once cease the instant it is 
seen that it is likely to be unsuccessful. All drill should be of the sim- 
plest, and the only way of dismounting by sections or by linking horses, 
each division to fall in in two ranks under its leader, and the attack to be 
made with a frontal and flank advance, the mounted support generally 
charging from the flank. The mounted support should never be greater 
than in the proportion of one third of the dismounted force. 

Gymmastics.--Once a week in the afternoon sowars should be put 
through a set of gymnastic exercises; these are necessary to make the 
limbs supple, and to give the man confidence in himself. 

The training of the horses requires to be most carefully attended to, 
and should not be carried out, as is now done, by allowing the owner of 
each horse to train it. Every man is nota good rider, and therefore not 
capable of training his horse; rather should the training of remounts be 
left entirely to a carefully selected staff of rough riders. Further, no 
horse should be allowed to be ridden on any parade, other than parades 
held for steadying drill, until it is a five year old, that is until it is 
fully developed; it would then be far more docile and last longer. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AFGHAN CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1878-79-80. 


By Surceon Masgor Grorce J, I. Evarr, M. D., 
Medical Staff. 


PART TI. 


It is proposed in the following pages to place on reeord some 
experiences along the Khyber line and in Kabul during the Af; 
canpaizns of 1878-79-80, as it is probable that even the most. trivial 
personal record may be of use to the future historian of that important 
canpaign, fur so far as one is aware the historian of that period has not 
as yet appeared. 

Marking as that campaign did, a great turning point in our rela- 
tims to Central Asian questions, and in many ways forming a distinct 
starting point of Indian army reforms, it would be a great pity if no 
such history was written, as it would be full of interest and instruction 
in many ways. 

Une is not concerned to-day to enter in any way into the political 
causes of the campaign. The time has not yet arrived to deal in full 
with such questions. It is sufficient to say that throughout the year 
ISTR our relations with Afghanistan were evidently strained, and the 
reveption by the then Amir Shere Ali of a Russian mission, and his 
refusal at the same time to reccive an English one precipitated a crisis, 
aul hy the beginning of October the imminence of the campaign was 
genenilly recognized. The final refusal of a passage way to the mission 
under Sir Neville Chamberlain at Ali Musjid by the Amir’s officials 
led to an ultimatum and a direct declaration of war. 

In October 1878, the army medical service was passing throuzh 
that transition period between the regimental tem of hospital orza- 
hization, and the newly introduced unification ystein, and at this 
although the hospitals were still regimental, the actual commissioning of 
medical offiers in rey iments had ceased, anid one was in the indefinite 
and unsatisfactory cuudition of being a departuseutal oflicer attached 


toa corps. 
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In October 1878 when the troops were ordered to concentrate on 
the Afshan frontier, the 25th K. 0. Bs. were detached for the Peshawar 
garrison, and on the 21st October 1878, they moved by rail vid Lucknow, 

Jareilly, Meerut, Umballa, and Mian Mir to Jhelum, which was then the 
ruil head of the Punjab State Railway system since merged into the North- 
Western line. 

It is impossible to describe the condition of Jhelum and_ its 
neighbourhood at this time. The railway was pouring in supplies from 
down country in great quantity, and there were scores of railway wag- 
gons crowding the small station, and piles of grain, ratious, and every 
kind of supplies stored and packed all about the place. 

The grand trunk road from Jhelum to Rawal Pindi, and on to 
Peshawar seemed to be simply one long line of bullock carts and camels 
carrying loads, and troops were at all the camping grounds moving on 
to Peshawar. The ordinary postal carriage daks were almost impossi- 
ble to obtain, officers ordered up on special duty found it most dithcult 
to join their appointments, and it will be impossible ever to estimate 
what enormous sums of money were lost to the State, and what great 
delays occurred in obtaining supplies and reinforcements at the front by 
the want of the all important railway line from Jhelum to the Khyber 
mouth, 

A lady the wife of an officer in a European regiment tells her per- 
sonal experiences at this time. By great luck she managed to secure 
a dak gharrie from Jhelum to Pindi, but the pressure of passengers being 
very great, the Jhelum Postmaster asked her to permit a native othcer 
on urgent duty to travel on the top of her carriage, a common method 
of carrying servants in those days. She assented, and the native officer 
full of gratitude at her kindness came forward holding out his sword in 
both hands for her to touch in the usual manner as a mark of his 
thanks. She, quite unused to meeting native otticers, failed to under- 
stand what he meant, and thinking he wanted her to keep his sword as a 
guarantee that he would do her no injury during the journey, she took 
the sword from him, put it under her pillow, and gave it to him next 
morning on arrival at Pindi. It would be interesting to know what the 
native officer thought of the incident. 

“Marching from Jhelum the regiment reached Pindi in four or five 
days, passing on the way the Bengal Sappers and Miners and other corps 
moving to the front. Coming from a down country station, one now be- 
yan to see for the first time the wearing of patties by the troops, a 
custom now so common, then quite unknown, and most people had never 
seen or heard of a “Sam. Browne” sword belt until they saw them worn 1 
frontier officers on the ruad to Pindi and the front; the workmanlike dre: 
now devised for ficld service did not then exist, and it was quite im- 
possible when in Ahaki to say who people were, For some time at 
Dakka in the Khyber a Brigadier-General was taken for a Chaplain, as 
he had very little beard, and nothing whatever distinctive on his uniform 
to show who he was. 

The Elcho boot now so universally worn in the field was never seen 
on any officer until the campaign was well on, and the custom of having 
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a lanyard to one’s revolver was practically unknown to the averago 
officer in the early part of the war. In tents, in camp furniture, in cook- 
ing utensils as well as in dress, all seemed unprepared for the special 
character of this campaign in the highlands. 

With the frontier force it was of course quite different, they and 
especially the Guides were well equipped, but they lived and still live 
ready at all times for the field. The example given to the army by 
these frontier corps abundantly proved that it is possible to devise a 
field service dress perfectly distinctive and becoming, and at the same time 
perfectly serviceable, and all that the army as a whole has since done is 
to level up to the standard already existing in 1878 in the frontier 
battalions. 

The uttor breakdown in dress that used to happen when a force was 
sent into the field need not now occur in India, as the ficld dress is 
practically complete. A story is told of the anger of an officer usually per- 
y well turned out in cantonments, who, when dressed in the old 
ki coat and going to buy stamps for his Euelish letters, was address- 
el by a private soldier also at the post oltice “What a dutfer you are to 
buy stamps, why don’t you get the Colonel to frank your letter?” Later 
on reference is made to an incident where a well known photographer 
in the Khyber tovk command of the army, and was mistaken for a Ben- 
gal Cavalry ofticer. 

The 25th K. O. B’s. remained at Pindi halting for a time, awaiting 
al orders, and the writer in the meantime was transferred to the Ist 
m (Sir Sam. Browne’s), then mobilizing in the Peshawar valley. 

While waiting day by day for a dak to reach Peshawar, the future 
Principal Medical Otficer of the division, Deputy Surgeon-General John 
Gibbons, A. M. D., passed through with a special dak. Coming from 
Allahabad where he had been P. M. O., and going on to Peshawar, he 
very kindly gave up a share of his dak, which enabled me to reach Peshawar 
with him. 

The want of a bridge over the river at Attock was now and at all 
times during the next two years a most serious delay. 

Peshawar was in a state of great excitement, troops and detached 
officers were daily pouring in, and the roads were filled with camel 
convoys moving out to Jumrood with supplies. 

The medical ofticers passed through a wretched time in the few 
days that intervened between the arrival of the P.M. O. in Peshawar, 
and the marching out of Sir Sam. Browne’s division to Jumrood to attack 
Ali Musjid. 

It was simply a killing time for the medical officers, and the con- 
fusion and the trouble long foreseen by any thinking men arose in 
this we 


Although the unification of the medical department had begun 
in England in 1873, it was still in October 1878 working on regimental 
lines in India. 

Everyone who had studied the question must have known that 
such as: m. would not work in war time up the Afghan passes, and 
when the war was drawing near, the then Surgeon General Sir Harry 
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Ker-Innes submitted a scheme for the present ficld hospital svstent 
to be introduced, based entirely on the English, that is to suy the 
German, French and Russian lines. 

Some diticulty oceurred in obtaining sanction from the Government 
of India for this change, and his scheme was not accepted. 

At the very last moment, that is to say one weck before the army 
crossed the frontier, wiser counsels obtained, and a plan of field hos 
tals as opposed to regimental hospitals was sanctioned, but no one knew 
anything whatever of the details of the scheme until ten o’clock on the 
morning when Deputy Surgeon-General Gibbons arrived in Peshawar, 
and sought shelter in some vacant officers quarters. 

There were then in and around Peshawar numerous regiments and 
hatteries ready for the field, with all their medical arrangements for the 
campaign complete on the regimental lines of organization. 

The P.M. O. had with him but one single printed copy of the new 
field hospital scheme in the shape of rough proofs of a pamphlet called 
“the précis,” a name which no medical officer who served in the earlier 
days of the first Afghan campaign can ever possibly forg 

The P. M. Q. on his arrival sent for all the medical officers of corns 
and batteries, and directed them to bring their clerks with them to his 
office, and there and then he explained to them as concisely as he could 
the entirely new scheme of tield hospitals, and directed the medical 
ottcers to cause their clerks to set to work and copy out the printed 
scheme on manuscript from his single proof of the historic pamphlet. 

This wretched delay alone caused much inconvenience as every 
moment was of importance, and it is certain that few medical officers 
fully understood the drift of the new system at tirst. Practical expe- 
ricnee, however, ina few weeks up the line of the Khyber soon tauzht 
them the good and the bad points of the scheme. 

1t became necessary therefore, in accordance with this new scheme, 
in three days, and practically in the face of the enemy, to remove all 
the medical officers and all the medical subordinates from their battalions ; 
to transfer all the native hospital establishments from their regiments 
to the little understood new creations called field hospitals; to hand over 
every grain of medicines, instruments and technical equipment, tents, 
books, documents, and to give and receive receipts on both sides; and 
findly to draw from the commissariat, barrack, ordnance, and transport 
departments, the various equipments needed for the same units, the 
very existence of which was unknown outside the medi department. 

If ever there was a case of “swapping horses in crossing a ford” it was 
here, and one can never forget the hurry, the worry, and the trouble 
these sudden changes caused ; and there is no doubt) whatever they 
acted most prejudicially on the health of the overworked P.M. O., and 
that this anxiety, together with the wear and tear of his heavy duties 
during the campaign, so broke him down as to hasten his death, which 
ocenrred a few months after the second campaign was ende.l. 

In the first place he had no secretary or orderly officer, nor personal 
assistant whatever to assist him, that fatal blot in our divisional meli- 
cal arrangements ; and his wretched baboo clerks, adinirable as penmen 
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under a punkah at Allahabad, had no relish whatever for the rocks and 
robbers of Afghanistan, and were in no hurry to join him, and when 
they did they almost immediately afterwards went sic 

As the Principal Medical Officer had constantly to go and sce general 
otficersand variousother officials, and to make numerous inspections taking 
him away from his office, there was uo otficial there to meet officers who 
called for orders, or to: make reports, or to ask for explanations, and the 
confusion was unide worse than ever. 

When after all this the P. M. O. was seen with his own hands lead- 
ing his camels from the transport lines, it seemed as if the cup was full 
and the last straw laid on the camel’s back; and it became evident that 
the very first duty of the P.M. O. of a division in’ wartime is to name 
at all hazards a sceretary as his ollice stat otticer, and a younger and 
more active otticer as his orderly otlicer. 


eircumscribed and much inore within a ring fence than that of the divi- 
siowd P.M. O., who deals with every regiment, every hospital, and every 


sanitary question in his division, Without assistance the work simply 
cannot be done, and it is essential to have the clearest conception of 
this matter. 

Owing to the novelty of the system, at Peshawar there was the 

greatest diticulty in getting battalion and battery commanders to un- 
derstand what their medical officers were doing, for in those days the 
phrase “field hospital” was not understood as it is to-day, and might 
have meant anything to the average officer, and indeed also to many 
medical odicers, The commissariat, the transport, the barrack department, 
and theorduance departinent failed to comprehend what this new indenting 
body was, and it was not until 9 o'clock P.»x., on the night before the 
adyance on Jumrood that the tents for the ficld hospitals were drawn from 
the Peshawar arsenal. 
Il this hurry, this dire confusion, this wretched wear and tear of 
men's lives comes, and will come from not preparing in peace for war, and 
so absolutely assimilating our peace routine and organisation and our war 
customs, that a soldier of any rank will glide from one into the other 
almost imperceptibly. How different it was with those perfect units the 
frontier mountain batteries, and indeed with the frontier foree regiments 
generally, and above all with the Guides, who go to war with as little 
troubie as one goes tu a picnic. One learned from them more than ever 
the ereat lesson of the need of readiness for field work at all times, the 
be all and the end all of the soldicr’s existence. 

Let us leave the field hospital marching out on the morning of the 
19th November 1878 towards Jumrood, and glance fora moment at some 
of the battalions concentrated at this time in and around Peshawar. 

[fit be not invidious, the palm for physical fitness and complete 
efficiency on the old long service army lines might be given to Thomson's 
battalion of the Lith Foot, now the lst Leicester Regiment. They had 
come down direct froin the Muarree hills, and were in magnificent physi- 
cal form. They were probably about the last of the long service batia- 
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lions of that army which was just then disappearing hefore the short 
service system, introduced a few years before, and better specimens of 
that old régime could not be seen ; probably for weight and space occupied 
per man they were 30 per cent. heavier and broader than the younger 
men of to-day. 

In India one must never overlook the fact of where the regiments 
are stationed before a campaign begins. The 17th foot coming from the 
Murree-Abbottabad gullies were in excellent form: other battalions 
coming from mialarious stations were often quite the reverse. 

When the campaign was imminent, the Rifle Brigade and the 81st 
Foot were both quartered in Peshawar, and they also moved forward to the 
front. Both battalions had suffered much from the then deadly Pesha- 
war fever, but the Rifle Brigade, though sorely tried, held bravely on to 
the end of the first campaign. The 81st Foot, however, in a health 
point of view suffered severely. They literally went sick by half com- 
panies, and flooded the field hospitals. 

The lesson of all this is most important to remember, for malarial 
fever, although it shows no death rate, practically ruins a force, as the 
least exposure on picket or out-post duty induces ague, and the man 
must be taken in to hospital. 

The 51st K. O. L. I. (now the 1-King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infan- 
try) also marched into Peshawar at this time and were in excellent form. 
They had quite lately been on the Jowaki expedition, and in a ineasure 
had had their baptisin of fire. In their medical inspection at Gandamak in 
April 1879, when they were detailed for the proposed rapid advance on 
Kabul, they were found very fit indeed, having hardly any rejections. 

The greater age of the regimental officers of the army in those 
days was very marked. By comparison with the average age of to-luy, 
there were many old men still commanding companies. 

On the morning of the advance on Ali Musjid, the junior major of 
a European battalion engaged had then 38 years full pay service. He 
had turned back from the advance on the fort to send in his papers 
to retire from the service, saying “1 feel my position acutely, but I 
cannot go up the hill.” 

His senior major was so old a soldier as actually to be command- 
ing a brigade in the force. 

In nothing is the army more chanzed than in the age of the officers. 

On the 15th November 1878, Sir Sam. Browne hada meeting of 
staff and commanding ofticers in Peshawar to explain his proposed plan 
of attack on Ali Musjid. The P. M. 0. was present and heard confi- 
dentially of the proposed turning movement by the Tartara route being 
decided on, and on the morning of the 20th November, the division as 
a whole concentrated at Jumrood and pitched a divisional camp, just in 
front of the then ruined Sikh fortress. now so completely remodelled. 
The field hospital also marched out and pitched its examp with the 
division, Even thus early in the campaign one could see how hopelessly un- 
fit our heavy plains hospital equipment was for mountain warfare. In the 
first place the tents like those of all the European troops were the huge 
E. P. pattern, heavy, cumbersome, and unfit for mule or camel carriage 
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in the highlands. Again, all the equipment was packed in unwieldy 
eainel trunks difficult to load, dificult to unload, crushing a fallen camel 
tu the carth, and in which it was impossible to get at any small article. 

No mule or mountain equipment for ficld hospitals of any kind 
existed in India, and no one knew on what lines to advance to make a 
mobile field hospital for mountain warfare. 

Vhe changes made in our war hospital materiel since 1878 have 
been very considerable, and we may safely say that as far as type is con- 
cerned the broad lines of efficiency ave laid down. Details of course in 
this as in all departments still remain to be dealt with. Want of expe- 
rience, and want of careful thinking ont one’s requirements in peace for 
war, will account for most of our troubles in 1878 on these heads. 

At 6 P.M. on the night of the 20th November 1878, the turning 
brigades began to move out of camp, and any bystander would be par- 
ticularly struck with the fitness of the 17th Foot. 

A second body of troops left the camp about midnight on the same 
route, and at 7 a. M. on the next morning the main body, moving up 
through the Khyber mouth, got under weigh, and gradually moved away 
ever the three miles of plain that intervenes between Jumrood and the 
mouth of the pass. 

And now those in the field hospital were to feel how unready they 
were in equipment for active work, for that morning, carly, Sir Sam. 
Browne rightly issued an order that no loaded camels were on that day 
to enter the defiles of the pass as they would encumber the column, As 
the field hospital equipment of every kind was entirely packed on 
e:unels, it had simply to halt on the Jumrood cainping-ground while the 
troops marched off to the attack. 

A gallant soldier commanding a gallant regiment remained behind 
that day to hold Jumrood. The soldier was Colonel Armstrong and the 
mien his regiment, the 45th Sikhs, an admirable body who did first rate 
service during the campaign, but were destined soon after the war to 
Jose, while still a young and active man, their gallant leader, a distinct 
loss to the Indian army. 

The disappointment and vexation caused by this order about camels 
was very great to the medical otticers, who stood hy and saw the troops go 
up to the fight with only a single medical oflicer with cach battalion, 
and no bearer company, or any ficld hospital whatever. 

Deputy Surgeon-Geueral Gibbons, the division P.M. O., remained 
Wehind with the tied hospital at Jumrood, and in this act no doubt. he 
was wrong, ws the true place of a P. M. O. is with the general on whose 
stiff he is, so as to issue orders for the care of the wounded and the 
disposal of the sick 

The morning was thus passing away, and while eating out one’s 
heart with vexation at being shut out of the fight, it seemed that it 
would be possible to extemporise some ambulance aid for the division 
in front without using the camels or their cumbersome equipment. 

It was accordingly suggested to the P.M. O. of the division that 
it would be well to prepare luads of blankets, brandy, beef-tea, and 
reserve dressings for the wounded, and pack the whole in dovlics and 
so overtake the column, 
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The P.M. O. readily assented and, applying to Surgeon-Major 
Rainsbotham who was in actual ch of the tield hospital at the time, 
the writer obtained the necessary supplies as wellas the help of a youn; 
apothecary to assist. There was. however, no escort. nor any arms 
whatever with the party, and moving out of the Jumrood camp lines, 
the rolling ground was rapidly crossed, only a few armed hillmen being met 
with evidently on the look out to see how theday was going, and we caught 
up the rear gnard of the division stugeling up the stony track that forms: 
the entrance to the historic Pas The 6th Bengal Infantry that day 
formed the rear guard, and applying to the commander of the guard, 
Captain Birch, an escort of a Havildar’s party was obtained, aud we pushed 
rapidly along the column crowded in the narrow defiles, and were soon well 
to the front. Just below the Sherghai heights the party had to halt for 
a time to set the the kahars at work to assist Captain Graves, who was 
eof the waggons of the elephant battery, .and whose unwichly 
were jamming in the narrow. tra This well known and 
popuku officer died on) the following July in Peshawar in the interval 
between the first and second campaigns. 

Some miles of gradual ascent along the winding road takes one almost. 
suddenly out of the defiles of the Khyber on to the open platean called 
the She ai heights, These are comparatively open and rolling hills 
from which one commands a good view of Ali Musjid heights and fort, and 
of the rocky clifls that directly overhang Ali Musjid, and well away to the 
left when facing Ali Musjid run the green valleys which lead towards the 
Bazar valley. Wilson's elephant battery was inaction against Ali Musjid 
from a level space on the Sheghai heights, and at intervals a shrieking 
40 Ib. Armstrong shell went flying over the intervening valley, and 
cither struck against the stony profile of the fort, or dashed against the 
masses of living rock behind it, leaving a great white patch where it 
struck, and a few missing both fort and rock fell behind Ali Musjid in a 
gorge where a nmuber of Afghan people were under canvas, and suffered. 
some loss from the fire. 

The fort itself presented a very low and alinost undistinguishable 
profile merging in the grey rock on which it stood, and by which it was 
surrounded, and was in every way a dificult: object: for any artillery 
to hit. 1G Royal Horse Artillery was also in action from another part 
of the heights, and the Afghans were replying by cannon shots whieh 
came dropping on amonest the troops, and now and then rolling amonest 
the doolie bearers who were clustered on the heights. 

One brigade of our infautry was lining the heights towards the 
right looking from Shered towards Ali Musjid. This) was) probably 
Browne’s brigade as the 51st were in that direction, while Appleyard’s 
ade consisting of the 8lst Foot, the 27th Punjabis, and the Ltth 
s were more to the left, again facing towards Ali Musjid. Every one 
iting anxiously for the developnent of the turning movement by 
the brigades which Shad left Jumrood the previous evening, but hour 
after hour went by and there was still no sien. The brigades were at, 
this time strogeliny with the increased difficulties of the route, and contd 
not possibly appear on the secne, ‘The stort November day was already 
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closing in, and the General, resigning all hope of the tuming troops 
appearing on the scene, gave orders for a direct attack to be made by 
Appleyard’s brigade on the sungah-crowned outlying heights that acted 
asa kind of rampart to the fort, and which were lined with Afghan 
riflemen. 

No one can positively say whether this attack was made by 
Appleyard’s brigade as a whole, or whether the sepoy battalion alone 
attempted the assault. : 

‘The point in doubt is whether the 81st Foot were ordered to attack 
at the same time as the 14th Sikhs and the 27th Punjabis, or whether 
they were held in reserve to support the attack as it developed. It 
seems, however, that they did in part advance and were recalled. The 
accounts vary so far as [am aware, but this I know, that no European 
soldier came back wounded from the assault, nor was any dead European 
soldier found on the hill side next morning, so that it is evident the 
brunt of the attack did not come on them but on the native regiments 
of the brigade. 

‘These two regiments seem to have gone forward to the attack led 
gallantly by Captain Birch and Lieutenant Fitzgerald, and were received 
bya h rifle fire, which killed the two named ofticers, wounded 
san of the 14th Sikhs, and caused casualtics amounting to 
killed and about 40 wounded in the two regiments. 

As the divisional P. M. O. was not on the ficld, and the party 
independent of any regiment or corps, it seemed that it would be better 
tu get nearer the front, and accordingly the bearer company moved down 
the sloping ground into the stony bed of the Ali Musjid river, and pushing 
along the level ground, reached the ground at the foot of the slopes where 
the ault was being made. 

While still moving forward, Colonel Maunscll of the Bengal Sappers 
and Miners, who was C. R. E. with the column, came up and said the 
wounded of the attacking brigade were all coming down into the bed of 
the river, and in the most lucky manner they came down actually on 
the very spot where by the merest chance help had arrived. They were 
all Sikhs and Punjabis of the 14th and 27th Regiments. 

The men came down direct into the bed of the river, but no reserves 
could be seen, nor was their regimental medical officer anywhere about, 
and it fell to the share of the Jamrood help and to that of Surgeon- Major 
Creagh who was in charge of T/C Royal Horse Artillery to look after 
them. I;C Royal Horse Artillery had moved down off the heights, and 
spent. the night in bivouac in a sheltered defile opening up off the river. 

By absolute good fortune there were plenty of blankets, plenty of 
brandy, and other medicine comforts, and in consultation with Dr. 
Creagh, an able otter since retired, the wounded men were cared for very 
thoroughly, and after dressing their wounds and giving them some 
brandy, covering them with blankets, and giving them some sleeping 
medicines, by 11 P. mM. they were all at rest and slept fairly well during 
that long and anxious night. It must have been about 5 p.m. in the 
evening when the wounded began to come in, and shortly after- 
wards we were greatly surprised to see Surgeon-General _Ker-Innes come 
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down the side of the pass with Mr. Archibald Forbes and Mr. Simpson of 
the Hlustrated London News, and descend into the river bed. There was 
now no chance of mistake as to who he was. He was dressed in the un- 
dress uniform of his rank, gold cap, and cross~belt, and looked very 
spic and span indeed amongst the sombre khaki surroundings. 

He enquired at once how we came to be there, and what we were 
doing, and above all where was the tield hospital, the child of his own 
creation. He then heard of the contretemps as to the camels and how 
we came to be up in the pass. He was excessively put out at there being 
no field hospital on the field, gave some general directions about the 
wounded, and later lay down to sleep a few yards off on the hill side. 

The native wounded behaved splendidly as they always do, and 
took their troubles with a light heart, Shdbdsh kuch parwé nahin was 
the burden of their cry, and they stood the pains of the dressing excel- 
lently. 

"There was of coursetheusual struggling toget tothe doctor, and to try 
and draw the doctor to them, and there were, as there always is, a certain 
number of over solicitous comrades, whose intense sympathy with the 
wounded entirely overbalanced their desire to return to the front and 
the bullets. These latter men were utilized as a protection against any 
prowling Afghans, and next morning we dismissed them to rejoin 
their battalions. 

All through that anxious night, when none seemed to know what 
had really happened, nor what was the true state of affairs, officers and 
orderlies came passing by the bivouac, and asking in vain where they 
could find the General, as they wished to make reports and ask for 
orders, but no one had any idea at all where he was, nor indeed that 
any attack had been made, until the wounded said that all their otticers 
were killed, and even named Captain Swettenham of the 27th Punjabis 
and Major Terry of the Borderers, attached to the Punjabis as orderlies 
mere reports which turned out to be false. The difficulty of finding the 
General Commanding at night time will always be a difficulty that. needs 
to be specially guarded against, especially if night attacks now so much 
spoken of ever become reulities. 

In the early dawn the Surgeon-General came up, and ordered the 
wounded to be got back at once on to the Sherghai Heights, and us to 
hurry up again to the front. ‘“ We are going to have warm work,” said 
he, “an assault in force is ordered,” and he evidently spoke with 
authority. 

Accordingly the wounded were rapidly taken back up the bed of the 
river and up the sloping paths to the Sherghai heights, but there was 
no hospital there, nor any medical oflicer to take them over. There were 
however, abundance of dvolies and kahars left behind by the regiments, 
and transferring the wounded, the kahars were simply told, Jao 
Jimrood, where eventually the wounded arrived without escort, or 
attendance of any kind on the road. Their arriving at Jumrood safely 
was another piece of good fortune asa few days afterwards, when the 
tribesmen were on the war-path they would in all probability have been 
cut up. At Jumrood they fell into careful hands and were looked after 
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by the medical officers of the native hospital there, and it was afterwards 
said that when they saw the clothes of the wounded covered with candle 
grease which had dropped on them during the dressing the previous 
uight, they felt what a troublesome thing it is to dress wounded by 
candle-light on the field. 

Having freed the doolies of the wounded, the detachment hastened 
back again down the slope into the river bed, and it seemed that troops 
from every point were converging on Ali Musjid, and every one was full 
of excitement with the idea that the assault would be made in force and 
the place carried by storm, as it was said that the tribes were assuming 
a threatening aspect, and that Cavagnari insisted on prompt measures 
being taken to capture the place. 

While hurrying along the bed of the stream towards the open space 
at the foot of the Ali Musjid fort, and expecting every moment 
to hear the cannon begin, an officer in khaki came running from the 
direction of the fort, and crying out to all he met that the fort was 
empty and that the Afghans had fled in the night. 

Huwrying onwards we at last reached the little white mosque of 
Ali that gives its name to the place, crossed the stream that runs at 
the base of the rock, and commenced to ascend the broken pathway that 
then led to the foot, where were also the General and his staff moving 
upwards towards the fort. 

On entering the fort everything was found to be in complete ruin. 
The 40lb. Armstrong shells had knocked the place to pieces and the 
bastions at the angles were in ruins. In one of these a 401b. shell had 
burst, and four Afghans who had been sitting round a dish of pillaw were 
smashed to pieces by the explosion. 

Posteens in quantities, broken arms, cooking pots, and ammunition 
lay about in confusion, and 20 picces of artillery were lying about in the 
fort, and a certain number were in line at the foot of the hill. 

There were a number of sick Afghan soldiers lying about, wretched 
looking men, evidently victims of the Ali Musjid fever, who had been 
abandoned when the garrison fled in the night by the Bazar valley and. 
the hills on the right of Ali Musjid, looking from it towards Sherghai. 

Of loot in the real sense there was none, and if one managed to get 
an Afghan knife, a koran, a drum and drum-sticks, and a pile of manus- 
cript returns, which turned out to be the company accounts of the sol- 
dicrs, one was supposed to be lucky. 

Postecns could have been had in quantities, but distance lent en- 
chantment to the view of them, and they were in a terrible state of filth. 
In the gorge behind the fort there was the Afghan encampment 
into which some shells had dropped. 

The masses of troops which had been converging round Ali Musjid for 
the assault, were now concentrating on the bed of the river below, and for- 
nearly a mile the place was crowded with troops, fires began to be seen, 
and preparations for breakfast were developing. 

Many very fine mules were running loose about the place, which had 
ap parently belonged to the Afghan mountain batteries, and although a 
few intelligent persons had annexed them, they were soon after compelled 
to hand them over to the transport department. 
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Some cavalry were sent forward up the pass, towards Landi Kotal, 
but the main body remained halting on the dry bed of the river during 
the day. The bodies of Captain Bireh and Lieut. Fitzgerald of the 
Punjabis were brought in off the heights where they rhad been killed. 
They had lain on the hill side all night. It was at first intended to 
bury them at Ali Musjid, but wiser counsels prevailed, and the bodies of 
these gallant men were sent into Peshawar for burial. 

While examining the bullet wound of Captain Birch which was in 
the region of the heart, it was found that a locket containing a picture 
of his wife had been carred into the wound by the bullet. 

The Surgeon-General sent round to the various corps and batteries 
to collect returns of the killed and wounded. The killed were about 14 
and the wounded between 40 and 50. 

All though the day, people were anxiously waiting for the fielt 
hospital to arrive from Jumrood but it never appeared. 

The Surgeon General (Ker-Innes), was particularly put out at its 
non-arrival. 

That night we slept in the bed of the river, and on the early morn- 
ing the troops began to move up the pass towards Landi Kotal. 

The eagerly looked for field hospital arrived during the night; it 
had bivonacked down the stream nearer the Sherghai heights. 

With the arrival of the field hospital the separate existence of the 
temporary aid on the ficld ceased, and it reverted to the field hospital, 
where Surgeon-Major Davie, medical staff, was commanding, Surgeon- 
Major Ramsbothain and Surgeons Cornish and Ryan with others being 
with him. 

A site for the field hospital camp was obtained on some level 
ground on the left bank of the Ali Musjid river, and there we formed a 
field hospital for the European sick of the entire division. 

It should never be forgotten in choosing battalions in India for 
field serv: ice, that a regiment fully saturated with malaria is untit for 
most campaigns, and it is quite certain in general experience, that a 
ment which has suffered from malaria will also in cold climates very 
easily fall a victim to pneumonia. 

When Sir Sam. Browne’s main body moved on to Dakka, the 51st 
K. O. L. L. and the 6th Bengal Native Infantry remained behind to hold 
Ali Musjid, and for some time Wilson’s elephant battery remained en- 
camped in the open on the Sherghai heights. They were frequently 
fired into, and later on a company of infantry was sent up from the bed 
of the river to act as an escort for them. 

The army in those days was certainly far from being as ready for 
war as it is to-day. In dress, in equipment, and in inherent knowledge 
of military precautions in the field it seemed distinctly untrained and 
unready by comparison with to-day. 

Even at Ali Musjid one could see this. The camp was frequently 
fired into, and at first certainly little or no attempt at outpost or picket 
protection existed. 

Over and over again the gunners who were employed in removing: 
the Afghan guns from the Ali Musjid fort, were fired at by tribesmen 
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close by the camp, and the gunners were seen to quit the guns and try 
tu reply to the enemy with carbine fire, while all the time two fine re, 
ments were lying, little if at all employed, in the bed of the stream a 
quarter of a mile away. A company of infantry could have paralyzed 
any such attacks had they b sent out, but in this as in several other 
matters there was want of initiative, or at any rate of right initiative at 
Ali Musjid. A very brilliant episode, however, was the repulse of a 
hold attack ona picket of the Sist K.O. L. 1. The picket was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Johnston of the regiment, and the enemy were 
driven off. 

The tribesmen were particularly bold in attacking convoys, and the 
road from Jumrood to Ali Musjid, and from Ali Musjid to Landi Kotal 
was entirely unsafe, several convoys being attacked, and men were killed 
in detail. The system of holding the line of read by permanent detach- 
ments scattered along it, as opposed to convoy escorts alone, seemed 
far preferable. For this duty 2nd or 3rd class troops do very fairly, 
and save enormous labour to the troops in general. 

The Surgeon-Gencral went forward with the head quarters staff to 
Dakka, but the divisional P. M. O. remained behind at the field hospital 
at Ali Musjid. 

Day after day the field hospital remained behind at Ali Musjid, 
and no section or detachment of it was sent forward to the front, thus 
leaving the troops at Dakka without any hospital accommodation. 


The Surgeon-General eventually came back to Ali Musjid, and 
the divisional P. M. 0. proceeded to the head quarters of — his 
division; when he reached Dakka he found that the sick were accumula- 
ting in the Dakka fort in a temporary hospital organized by Surgeon- 
Major Creagh from his battery equipment, but without attendants, or 
drugs from the field hospital. 


Telegraphic orders were then sent down from Dakka for a section or 
division of the field hospital to move up to the front, and it became a 
question who would be the lucky man to go forward. 


Surgeon-Major Davie who then commanded the field hospital 
decided on sending a 5U bed division, and by a Incky stroke it fell to the 
writer’s lot to move forward, and we marched from Ali Musjid with 
Surgeon Shaw, medical staff, one apothecary, and a team of native at- 
tendants. There was, however, no hospital sergeant nor writer, nor any 
Kuropean orderlies whatever, and the want of these men was felt very 
inuch indeed. It was quite a pleasant march up the Khyber, which be- 
youd Ali Musjid is very picturesque and striking, and passing the great 
Buddhist Dajiba which crowns the summit of the detile, we reached 
Tandi Kotal, and changing the escort pushed on the same night down 
the steep roadway that leads to Landi Khana, and reaching that post 
bivouacked for the night under the walls of the rude fort held by the 
20th Punjabis. 

The hospital men were perfectly unarmed and lay down outside the 
rude walls, and it iy a wonder some of them were not cut up as many 
were, close to, or actually in the camps during the campaign. 
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Early next morning the hospital moved down the sloping road that 
leads into the comparatively open plain where the Khyber pass ends, and 
the detile opens out on the valley of the Kabul river. 

It moved along without any attack, and we had no escort what- 
ever, for things were rather easy going in the early days of the camp: 

When about a mile anda half from Dakka fort, and a partial 
view had been obtained of a valley which opens up to the left as one 
approaches Dakka, there was well to the left a cloud of dust, great 
shouting and crying out, and out of the dust came a crowd of men 
mounted on ponies and erying out “lard?” “ lardi,” some riderless troop 
horses, and a few sowars. It turned out to be a grasscutting party of 
the Guides which had been attacked at the head of the valley by some of 
the tribes. They (the latter) had killed a sowar and driven off the grass 
cutters. 

A sepoy battalion was then encamped close to the mouth of the 
valley, and they immediately fell in and sent forward a company to 
skirmish up the valley. 

The alarm soon reached Dakka fort, and very soon after a squadron 
of the Guides turned out and crossed the hills to the head of the valley 
hoping to cut off the marauders. 

Pushing on to the fort, our arrival was reported to the P. M. O. 
and to the staff officer of the head quarters statf, who were occupying 
acentral building on the Dakka fort said to be the quarters of the 
Afghan commandant. 

The fort of Dakka may be considered to be the Amir’s garrison 
holding the Afyhan mouth of the Khyber, where the pass opens out into 
the valley of the Kabul river opposite the Mohmand village of Lalpoora. 

The fort itself isa kind of miniature Sherpur, as Sherpur was in 
1880. The same rectangular furm, the same thick earthen wall with 
bastions at intervals enclosing very substantial mud buildings for the 
lodgement of soldiers. It formed a capital place for our ‘étappen’ post 
on the line of communications, and during all the time I was there, 
several months, not a single bullet entered the fort, a great comfort 
when one remembers the very constant night firing into camps at 
other posts. There was ample and very convenient conunissariat storage, 
and the hospital located in the fort eventually becaune very comfortable. 

The hospital was assigned an angle of the fort about 150 yards on 
each side, and Surgeon-Major Creagh handed over the sick which had 
already accumulated in the spare rooms of the Afghan barracks, 

The camp was pitched that afternoon, and next morning there was 
hoisted the red cross flag, the tirst that had ever been flown so far in the 
Khyber, and by noon Sir Sam. Browne came and inspected the hospital, 
and said it was fairly complete. It had its inhereut weaknesses. 

In the first place it had no hospital se it, & very essential 
element, as by an antiquated rule the medical subordinates did no clerks? 
or statistical work, and however many of them there might be, one could 
not so employ them. There had been two or three ol these sergeauts 
with the head quarters hospital at Ali Musjid, but one was not obtained 
for the hospital when marching away. In such a case as that one has 
to try and develop assistance as best one can, 
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Going accordingly to Colonel Thomson who then commanded the 
W7th Foot, T asked him to let the hospital have a sergeant who could 
be trained for the work. He said “IT have 40 non-commissioned. ofticers 
employed on various staff billets and I can’t spare you a man.” 

This seemed hard at the time, as it was the advanced field hospital 
and was practically in front of the enemy, but there is no doubt he was 
right. 

If the medical service claims independence, and demands autonomy, 
it ought to accept responsibility in full, and not have to go about beg- 
ying for favours in every direction as it so constantly has to do. 

After great trouble and delay a rheumatic but intelligent corporal 
came sick, and L managed to develop him into a clerk, and rejoiced 
greatly. The rejoicings however were but shortlived, for the divisional 
P.M. 0. was ina similiar condition as regards clerical help, and any 
P. M. O. in any campaign may be in a similar plight to-morrow. Two 
eminently respectable cantunment type of baboos had come up with him 
as clerks for the campaign. 

Anything more unwarlike, more inefficient, and more unsoldierlike 
cannot be imagined than were these followers. 

The biting cold of December days, and the perpetual night firing 
in the Khyber were not to their fancy, and they both conveniently got 
sick and returned to the repose of the Allahabad cantonments. This 
wretched system of baboo clerks failed, as it always must fail in a real 
campaign, These miscrable followers, unarmed, undisciplined, waiting 
to be cut up, are the curse of an Indian army, and although every where 
condemned, still exist, but should cease by the provision of ¢ from 
regiments and battalions, who should be placed on the unattached lists 
during good bchaviour, 

The P.M. 0, being thus left single handed and deserted by his 
clerks, noticed the rheumatic corporal, and directed his transfer to his own 
office and the hospital was again left desolate. But this is not war as 
one understands it. It is chaos, confusion, and certain failure in the 
field, and should not occur in an anny worthy of the name. The 
placing of the follower on ainilitary footing is a most important question 
for future great campaigns. 

Later on the hospital picked up a sergeant and a good one too, and 

_ he remained with it for some months doing good service, a soldier and 
a clerk as well. 

The native establishment given to work the hospital were wretchedly 
bad, literally and actually the lame, the halt, and the blind, as Falstaf- 
fian a corps as any man could ever see, without discipline, without uniform, 
or drill, or arms, or anything to distinguish them frum the coolies of the 
Mian Mir bazaar. 

With this utterly scratch team one was asked to run a ficld hos- 
pital, to tuke care of human life and to nurse the sick, things which 
are not possible without trained and disciplined, well paid and chosen 
men. To-day the lines of a corps of attendants are being gradually 
developed, but there is only one model to copy, and that is the model of 
the army. In its discipline, in its drill, in its training in peace for the 
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routine of war, in the establishment of units identical for the one as for 
the other, in the knowledge of the materiel and the personnel, in the 
power to blame or praise some one person for failure or success, on that 
subordination of individuals to a chief so that success may be obtained 
for the army as a whole; by these means and on these lines alone can 
success come. The more one discriminates between the medical service 
and the rest of the army to which it belongs, and the more one forgets 
the discipline, the routine, and the methods of the soldier, by so much 
does one organize disaster and guarantee break-down in the field. When 
the then Commander-in-Chief, His Excellency Sir Frederick Haines, came 
through Dakka in February 1879 he said: “ Now is there anything 
you wonld like to bring to my notice, speak out and keep back nothing.” 
He was told “The native servants are as bad as they can be.” Sir 
Frederick agreed and said a scheme was then being prepared to improve 
them. 

Later on such a scheme was promulgated, but it still leaves these 
men as unarmed followers, with less food than the sepoy, although their 
duties are most onerous and cover day and night, and their rate of pay 
is still below even the moderate sepoy standard, rendering it dificult to 
obtain good men, 

They can never be anything but a weakness to our forces until 
they copy the army. 

Until every field hospital needed for war exists as a permanently 
organized unit in peace, doing duty it is true as a station hospital in 
eantonments, but moving to war with the same personnel, there must 
be great weakness in etliciency. 

Just asa field battery exists in peace for war, so should a field 
hospital, and when war is declared it shonld move with its own ofticers, 
its warrant officers, its soldier clerks, European soldier nurses, native 
attendants, tents and equipment, and its nucleus of transport waiting 
for expansion in the field. 

To know one’s personnel, to know whom to trust, and whom to 
distrust, to know who is steady and careful, and who is the reverse, these 
things are enormously iimportant in war, but if units do not exist in 
peace as in war, how are they to be known, and how can work be carried 
on with contidence? Decentralization here is of supreme, nay, vi im- 
portance, but then it should not be disintegration, and in the identity of 
the war and peace unit we have the key note of success. 

It would be quite wrong to allow in any way that the hopes and 
the dreams of the reforming party in the medical service have as yet been 
realized, but progress is being made under the lessons learned from 
each campaign. 

A few days after the hospital marched into Dakka, the force under 
Sir Sam. Browne moved forwards towards Jalalabad, leaving the lith 
Foot, the 45th Sikhs under Armstrong, and Hazlerigg’s battery of field 
artillery i in garrison to hold Dakka fort. 

Colonel Armstrong of the 45th Sikhs became commandant at the 
post, and was in every way a good man for the billet. 

The writer was senior medical officer with him for several months, 
and never had any trouble about duty or work ; once only there was a 
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slight difference of opinion, and as it was instructive it may be referred 
to. When Sir Sam. Browne’s force moved away from Dakka the place 
was in a dirty state, and required careful sanitary supervision. The 

- camels and other cattle were dying badly as they did throughout the 
winter. Surgeon Ratigan M. 8., was nominated to act as executive 
sanitary otticer to make inspections and send in reports. The reports 
of dead camels were urgent and numerous, and I moved the commandant 
as to their burial. 

One evening a train of camels and the driver came to the field 
hospital with a receipt for Dr. Ratigan to sign, as it was intended that he 
should became camel burier to the force. 

To this I naturally objected, and requested that the transport 
people be ordered to bury their dead animals, and that in carrying out 
other sanitary work the staff officer of the commandant should be the 
executive, the medical department being the advising body only. 

To this the commandant assented of course, and the matter ended. 

There is no doubt that the conservancy of the camps in a campaign 
like that of the Khyber, moving over a narrow roadway, is very important, 
and a definite fatigue under the commandant’s orders seems necded. 

In any campaign the definite organization of the conservancy of 
posts becomes a very important matter, and in an army where caste 
prevails, often causes ditticulties. 

While the sick carriage was being arranged for the return of the 
14th Sikhs, I met for the first time Brigadier-General Tytler. I con- 
fess I had no idea who he was. The field dress in those days was very 
undetined and every man seemed to be a law unto himself in the matter. 
As the Brigadicr-General wore no badges, and had very little beard, I 
thought him a Chaplain of the force. - 

I thus met for the first time one of the most singularly perfect 
types of the Indian soldier. Few ofticers ever were so loved, so entirely 
trusted in as was General Tytler. Most considerate, most just, demand- 
ing duty to be done with exactness, and with a manner which compelled 
obedience, there was no officer, in whom ofticers and men had such per- 
fect contidence and reliance. He had a singular calm in his manner and 
was perfectly unmoved in every position in the field, either in or out of 
fire. He had the keenest consideration for his men, and all who served 
under him regard his memory to this day as a great bond drawing them 
together. To the great loss of India and the army his fate was to dic 
of pneumonia in the Zaimukht expedition during the 2ud campaign 
in 1879. 

The hospital had arrived in Dakka on the 8th December 1878, 
and about this time continual attacks were being made on convoys in 
the pass by hillmen from the Bazar valley, and largely it is said by the 
Zakha Khels. 

These hardy tribesmen from the crests of the hills watched the 
narrow path of the Khyber as it wound along, and woo to the stragyler, 
the listless camp follower, the doolie bearer, or the footsore sepoy or 
private who lagged behind the convoy. These hawks swooped down 
from their hill tops, and the murderous Afghan knife soon did its 
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thorough work. The grass-cutter and the camel men when out grazing 
their cattle were special victims of attack, and the wounds inflicted on 
them left no room for medical aid, they cleft the skull as though it 
were an eggshell. 

These masses of unarmed followers in the Indian army is a most 
serious question not yet fully tackled, and the next great war will cer- 
tainly force the question forward ina marked degree, if not fully dealt 
with beforehand. 

In thinking of these days one always remembers, as a picture im- 
pressed upon the mind, seeing Major Cavagnari who was political officer 
with the force, addressing a crowd of the local tribesmen in the pass, 
and warning them, that if the outrages proceeded punishment would 
result. 

He was on horseback dressed in the ‘khaki uniform which all the 
frontier men knew so well how to make into a most soldicrlike and ser- 
viceable uniform, and around him were grouped those savage mountuin- 
eers, in posteens, or their coarse friezes, and armed with jezails and here 
and there a muzzle loading Enfield rifle, their razor-like knives, and a 
few shields. 

It was simply another type of the same old scene which has gone 
on in the world since time began, savagery face to face with civilization, 
and the types of both were in this example as well marked as need be. 

The attacks continuing, it was determined to send a lightly equip- 
ped column into the Bazar valley to punish the marauders in their own 
home. A strong force under General Maude and the 2nd division staff 
moved across the hills from Ali Musjid, and Brigadier-Gencral Tytler was 
ordered to co-operate from Dakka with a smaller column consisting of a 
wing of the 17th Foot, the 45th Sikhs, some of the Guides, and some 
Sappers and Miners. It was necessary to detail a medical officer for the 
17th Foot, and Surgeon C. P. Turner, M. S., who was then doing duty 
in my hospital, was nominated, but at the last moment he fell sick with 
quinsy, and the writer proceeded himself with Tytler’s column. 

‘This was the first of those small expeditions which continually 
marched off from the main line of the Khyber, either for purposes of re- 
ance or the punishment of marauding villages, and which formed 
a special feature of the campaign. 

The column left Dakka on the afternoon of the 19th December 
1878, and marched onwards until nightfall, when it bivouacked on the hill 
sides, and had no fires or lights of any kind. Here it rested until 3 a.w. 
The dry clear frosty air of the winter in the Khyber was very invigora- 
ting, and the electrical condition of the atmosphere most marked ; as one 
pulled one’s blanket over one that night, it crackled and sparkled with 
electricity like an electric machine. 

Next morning the column surpriscd some villages and began the 
blowing up of the village towers, so common an occurrence throughout 
the war, and in the afternoon after a toilsome march over a ridge some 
5000 feet high and covered with English flowers and with mistletoe on the 
trees, it opened up a view of the distant Bazar valley, and began deseend- 
ing towards it, by night time reached it and birouacked outside the walls 
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ofa large village. Women, children, cattle, moveables, all were gone, and 
perfect silence reigned over the place. 

As darkness closed in the soldiers lighted their cooking fires of the 
spare wood and rafters lying about, and soon the place was aglow with: 
the flames. 

That night the writer sat by the fire where General Tytler, with 
Major Gordon his Brigade Major, and Captain Rogers his A. D. C., form- 
erly his adjutant in the 4th Gurkhas, were gathered. 

The General spoke of his former campaigns ; of his regiment ; and 
of our present expedition. But what has impressed itself most firmly 
on my memory was when he spoke of the medical service of the army. 

He said no general officer had yet appeared in our army, who knew 
how to appreciate at its just valuc an ceflicient medical service. They 
still remained the “step-children in the military family,” and much move 
to the same effect. Of course the writer agreed with him, all who know 
do agree with the truth of this idea. 

‘Napoleon, who raised Peray and Larrey to be Barons of his empire, 
and in his will referred to Larrey in words which can never be forgotten, 
had fair views on.the subject, considering the age and time. Sir John 
Moore, a clear headed soldier and army reformer, had glimmerings of the 
matter. Wellington, ever hard and unsympathetic though he was on all 
army questions, paid them some well earned compliments; but it remained 
for Dalhousie, our greatest Indian statesman, and the chivalrous Outram, 
the knight sans peur et sans reproche, to give the clearest and the most 
outspoken expressions of sympathy with the medical service. Slowly 
the conceptions of Dalhousie are being realized, but so far as one can 
see, the motive power comes entirely from within and not from any help 
from without the department, and perhaps after all this is the true pro- 
gressive path. All external influences may have no real foundation with 
the corps itself, if reforms come from without ; but it still waits the 
appearance of the leader, who will fully accept it into the family it has 
served so devotedly. 

During the long December night not a shot was fired by the troops 
or the tribesmen, and next morning the staff rode over and opened 
up communications with General Maude’s column, which had entered. 
the valley from the Ali Musjid side and the lower part of the Khyber. 

Archibald Forbes, the “ Daily News” correspondent, had come into 
the Bazar valley with the Ali Musjid column, but he now quitted them, 
and rude over with us to join Tytler’s foree and to return with us by the 
Sisobi pass to Dakka. 

That forenoon the column blew up and burned the village towers, 
and houses of the Bazar valley, and by noon had quitted its bivouae, and 
turning its face towards Dakka, began the long and dithcult ascent that 
separates the Bazar valley froin the watershed of the Kabul river. 

At first all seemed as if it was to be a mere walk over, but as usual 
in all Afghan and perhaps in all mountain warfare, the mountaineer 
enemy, who never faced the column in the advance, followed it up in the 
Tetreat, and constantly fired on the rear yard. 

A soldier of the 17th Foot was badly hit in the thigh, the bullet 
smashing the bone high up near the hip and inflicting an almost hopeless 
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injury. Like all the English wounded, the man resented the injury 
inost bitterly and vowed dreadful vengeance against the enemy. 

The column bivouacked that night near the crest of the hills, the air 
was keen and biting and intensely electrical. The blankets placed 
over the wounded soldiers were a mass of crackling discharges of electri- 
city. 

: The troops were sheltered in an oak forest, and the fires, the foliage, 
the starlit night, and the whole surroundings resembled rather a camp 
of brigands in the Appenines than the ordinary Afghan camping ground 
amongst rock, and stone, and barren hill sides steeped in the eternal 
khaki color which pervades all Afghanistan. 

No firing occured after nightfall, and the troops sat round the fires 
in comfort while Archibald Forbes told stories of old times. 

Next morning at dawn the column was again getting ready for the 
start for its long journey back to Dakka. The writer had been to the 
General to make a report about the wounded, when, while speaking to 
him, a shot, not a rifle shot, was fired close by the spot where we were 
standing, so close indeed that we thought some one was blazing at the 
wood pigeons who were flying about the trees close by, and the first 
thought was how foolish to alarm the camp by doing so. 

The shot came, however, from quite another source, and in a few 
minutes the troops, who had been some time ready to move, began their 
march. 

At about 8 o’clock a. M. began one of the most difficult, rugged, and 
dangerous descents through a series of the narrowest defiles ever scen 
either in Afghanistan or indeed in any part of the Himalayas. 

The column seemed to be for hours descending the rugged bed of a 
mountain torrent filled with huge boulders and so narrow as to compel 
all movements to be in single file. The snow lay in the deep recesses 
of the defiles, but the air was clear, and the sun shone with that absolute 
brilliancy which it does in the perfect Khyber atmosphere. 

The moment the column began to move the hidden mountaincers 
commenced a musketry fire from every part of the hills. 

It seemed exactly like the scene in the Lady of the Lake where 
Roderic calls up his clansmen by whistle. From amongst the pines, from 
out of the oak trees, from behind every boulder came the unceasing 
dropping fire of the hillsmen. The General ordered each regiment to 
march as an escort over its own baggage, so that the column became for 
the time one very strong baggage guard; he himself remained with 
astrong rear guard holding every ridge and vantage ground, while the 
main body hastened along the tangled path that formed our only road. 

The way the tribesmen kept cover was perfect. 1 took the greatest 
trouble with the naked cye and with glasses to search the hill sides but 
saw not one of the eneiny. All that was to be seen was the puff of the jezail, 
and now and then was heard the crack of the muzzle-loading Enfield rifle. 
Smoke there was in plenty and close by, but uever a man was seen, and 
had the enemy been well armed they could have done us much injury. 

All through the hours the column continued this most exhausting 
retirement, continually followed by the enemy, losing men as we moved 
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along, and the General himself holding the rear in person, aided by his 
staff, but not a man was seen to fire at. 

During the retirement the unfortunate soldier of the 17th Foot, 
who had been shot inthe thigh the previous evening and who was being 
carried down the defiles in a red covered doolie, came finally to grief. 

‘The red cover of the doolie made an excellent mark for the jezailchis, 
and the unfortunate soldier was killed i in his doolie by a bullet through 
his liver. 

Another soldier of the same regiment was struck down by a bullet 
which sinashed his thigh bone. Tho writer was behind with the rear 
guard, while the man was to the front nearer Dakka, Archibald 
Forbes saw him fall and dressed his wound, leaving him in the track 
with a note piined on to his tunic. He had done all that was possible 
for the soldier, and the writer coming on later with the doolies picked 
up the man, and preserved the note as a memento of the day. 

Some technical difficulty as regards the status of Mr. Forbes with 
the army prevented this act of his being recognized by the state, but 
there is no doubt he too earned the medal that day. The experiences 
of that day, even to an old soldier like Archibald Forbes, were, he himself 
said, perfectly novel, and he did not remember a nastier day. 

The column got ont of the entanglement of the passes and defiles 
by 1 o'clock p. M., but from 8 o'clock in the morning till 1 o'clock in 
the afternoon it was continually under fire. and the fatigue was excessive. 

The scpoys took their wounds well, with the greatest sangfroid and 
bravery, and never resented the injury iu the personal way the English- 
man did, whose first cry was for revenge on the man who hit him, while 
the sepoy called for cheers for the sirkar. 

The coluun continued its march all that day and did not reach 
Dakka fort until mid-night. The long march and the shocks of the 
descent told badly on the wounded, and the man dressed by Archibald 
Forbes did not survive the operation for his relief. 

It is highly interesting to note the result of this expedition for a 
few days without tents on the Khyber hills. 

The 17th were a singularly fit regiment, and for several days after 
their return did excellently well, but when the excitement passed off, 
the wear and tear and the exposure to the biting cold began to tell, and 
31 cases of pneumonia resulted with 11 deaths. 

This was amongst the Europeans only. | Pneumonia is the one dread 
enemy to be feared on these Afghan hills and tablelands. It tells with 
fearful effect on the badly clad, underfed, and little cared for follower, 
to a large extent upon the sepoy, and to a considerable amount on the 
European soldier, although the latter is well-fed and as a rule well clad. 
The way the followers died of it was most shocking A grass-cutter in 
his flimsy dress would come in at three or four in ‘the evening with his 
load, and seem fit and well. The icy night wind would strike, him, and 
in three or four hours he would be dead with inflammation of the lungs. 
Men, who came from malarious stations like Peshawar and Mian Mir, 
at once fell victims, and it seems true that malarial fever so dimi- 
nishes the vital energy of a man, that he succumbs easily to lung 
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inflammation in these mountain climates. One would imagine at first 
sight that sufficient care had not been taken to send the man to hospi- 
tal, but it was soun evident that the onset was so rapid, as to leave no 
time whatever for the man to sicken in the ordinary way. 

It is impossible to dwell too much on the physique of the follower; the 
most careful inspection of all such men is esscutial before a war begins. 
Hundreds of men entered the Khyber, who were hopelessly and com- 
pletely unfit for even a hard day’s work in the plains. 

Their physical inspection on recruitment must have been per- 
functory in the last degree. Weedy grass-eutters, couk-boys of the 
lowest bazar scum, doolie bearers who could not lift a basket let alone 
a doolie, officers servants of poor physique, all such men are out of place 
in an Afghan field force. Two men reached the camp at Gandamak 
in the second campaign for hospital servants, toothless, decrepit, 70 years 
of age at least, and completely unfit for any work of any kind. They 
had been foot-balled up the Khyber from post to post. a game of send- 
ing the fool further, and eventually they drifted into Gandamak simply 
dying. The two old gentlemen were put to bed, and they returned to 
India by the next convoy, requiring twelve kahars to carry them, camels 
for the kahars’ kit, food forthe camels &c., nntil in the end their pro- 
gress up and down the Khyber probably cost hundreds of rupees, and 
for what? How and why did they enter the Khyber at all? When next the 
army enters these passes to fight, there should be at Landi Kotal, or 
Dakka, as also at the Kojak a rigid physical examining post, and there 
let a inedical officer, with the feclings and ideas of a soldier surgeon, 
ruthlessly fling aside every follower not up to a good physical stand- 
ard of fitness and health, This may do much for thearmy, but there is 
a higher Jaw still, which would say, abolish the follower altogether. 

Jf the British regimental cook-boy is of poor physique, abolish him, 
and let the soldier learn to cook and fight also. Six years later than 
the Afghan war, the writer was for one month in camp at Tambook on 
the Suakim-Berber road with the Scots Guards in the Soudan. These 
inen, fresh from Chelsea or St. George’s Barracks, had neither bheestie, 
nor sweeper, nor cvok-boy, and they were wonderfully fit under a sun 
beside which the Afghan sun is as nothing, and did all their own work 
and fatigue. ‘The same too must be done in India, as regiments fresh 
from England are doing in climates similar to India, and on the Afghan. 
table-land the English soldier can easily do everything for himself. 

Officers’ native servants should be dressed like their masters’ regi- 
ments, and should wear on their shoulder straps the badge or distinctive 
mark of the corps They should have a, field kit like a soldier, a havre- 
sack, water bottle, and a sword-bayonet, or other defensive weapon carried 
in a waist belt. 

In the sepoy battalions it is difficult to sce the nced of any follow- 
ers whatever. Water supply should be done by armed soldiers leading 
puckal mules, and the company sweepers should be the battalion pioneers 
dressed, drilled, and equipped like the pioneers of British battalions. 

These men, meat eaters, with no scruples as to what rations they 
get, survive better under pneumonia than the vegetable fecders, for pneu- 
monia is the real Hinde Kush, or Hindu killer, of Afghanistan. 
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Officers of native corps should supply themselves with servants in 
full from their battalions, letting their cooks be Mussulmans, and their 
syces of the same type as the mountain battery drivers, the only model 
of a syce we want in the army. 

The whole of the permanent hospital corps should be drilled, armed 
and organized as sepoys, and there is no ditliculty whatever in doing this, 
and so yanaking the army readier for war. 

That frightful mass of people, the commissariat native establish- 
ments, without uniform, without drill, without discipline, should also 
be dealt’ with, and at any rate put into the distinctive uniform of their 
department. Once in uniform one has an enormous hold over the indivi- 
dual, and the marauder lurking behind the crags of Afghanistan thinks 
twice before he descends to attack a man in uniform with a sword, even 
thongh that man may be but a commissariat gomashta tumbling over his 
sword at every step. 

By such ‘gradual action we may diminish the mass of followers in 
the army, and | develop its military elticieney and mobility in every way. 

On'the return of the column to Dakka from the Bazar valley, the 
head quarters of the field hospital was found to be on the march up from 
Ali Masjid to Jalalabad and was halting at Dakka for the day. It 
moved ou, on the morrow, to join the head quarters of the division at 
Jalalabad. 

The winter passed over at Dakka with continual work for the doctors, 
and it was not until one day in March that we suddenly remembered 
that we had been more than four months in the field. 

The unceasing cares of a big hospital, convoys arriving from the 
front, couvoys leaving for the base, and the cure of the post itself all 
kept one fully employed. 

In the hospital one was continually confronted by the unreadiness 
of the medical service for war, The transport was very defective. The 
need of a good Agdwa for use with camels, a most important aid 
war, was much felt, and the want still exists. If such an equipment 
could be found, it would carry a sick man and his kit, and be of the 
greatest use for evacuation of milder cases. A kind of chair for mules 
to carry one sick man riding across the mule would be a great boon, 
With supports on the saddle to prevent a weakly man from falling off. 

Quick moving horsed ambulance, which could cover easily two of 
the ordinary marches in a day, would in the end economise forage and 
more rapidly move the sick towards the base. Good bullocks are so 
expensive and at the same time move so slowly, that their use in ambu- 
lance transport on the communications is certainly questionable. Hospital 
drigs too were in those days awfully unportable, too numerous, and 
loosely packed in big bottles as ina chemist's shop. One carried quinine 
to Kabul over the Lats band pass, 8000 feet high, as looscly packed i in 
big lass bottles, as it could be in Savory and Moore’s stores in Bond 
Street. 

The compressed drugs now so general were then unissued, and the 
nedical store depot was at Mian Mir, cut off by a long road from even 
Peshawar. It was impossible to get up medical stores. 
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Othcers at Dakka had written home to England and got ont 
supplies to Dakka before one could get drugs, even those from 
Peshawar, The medical service wanted then, as it wants always, to 
copy army systems and army methods, and the quinine should no inore 
have gone up loose to the front than powder goes up loose in barrels to 
regiments in the field. Medical cartridyes of pills and drags, and compres- 
sed medicines are quite as possible as gunpowder cartridges, and few drugs 
are needed in the field. 

A medical officer at Jagdalak was heard to complain that he could 
not get a rare and difficult-to-be-obtained drug for the treatment of some 
ailment, but it is impossible in war to meet the varying demands of 
various medical officers, and that man is the best army surgeon, who can 
utilize as far as possible the ordinary supplics found with the column, 
and limits himself to some twenty patent medicines small in bulk but 
active in property. Rum should largely take the place of brandy and 
poultices be made of some forage supply. To-day the medical service 
is far better off than we were even ten years ayo in these respects. But 
the lesson of the army methods and the army systems is still open to 
be read by him who has the power to read it. The more one diverzes 
from these principles the more one goes astray. 

The doctors felt most markedly in the hospitals the want of European 
soldier orderlies to care for and nurse the bad cases. Situated as the 
British army is in India, surrounded by a race so different in customs, 
traditions, and ideas of comfort, it cannot draw upon them for nursing 
care in sickness. It is the custom in peace time in India to draw sick 
attendants from the European battalions in cantonments to nurse their 
sick comrades, and the orderlies so employed return to their battalions 
when their nursing labours terminate either by the recovery or the death 
of their patient. It is a makeshift system, but still it works. But. in 
war when the cases are infinitely worse, require far more care, and the 
doctors are unable to supervise as fully as they would do in peace, they 
have no such men at all given them, and the sick man is left entirely 
in native hands. 

The want is dreadful, and irreparable in every way. 

The native establishment is fit only for fatigues, and not for nursing. 
The medical department wanted then, and it still wants, and in any 
future campaign it most certainly will want, a percentage of European 
soldiers to care for the bad cases, in field and general hospitals. 

Probably 12 such men would be needed for every ficld hospital of 
100 beds; the apothecary class do not fulfil these duties, and it is essential 
for the army now in peace time to prepare for war, and train these men 
for ficld work, The medical department should act just as the Indian 
commissariat and ordnance department do, and draw from the battalions 
a certain number of men on probation. Let them see hospital work, and, 
if approved of, be transferred to the unattached list, and be posted to the 
medical department for duty, with the power of remanding them to their 
battalions for misconduct. The Chief who accomplishes this will have 
made success in war still more possible for the medical service and the 
army, and he will certainly save the lives of his medical officers, who con- 
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stantly die im campaigns from overwork of a kind that could easily be 
done by subordinates. It is perfectly impossible to work the field hospi- 
tals efficiently without them, and any opinion to the contrary cannot be 
based on a true peace or war expcricnec. 

The nursing classes lately introduced by order of His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Roberts, the present Commander-in-Chief, are paving the 
way for the final development of the main idea, but until that final 
development comes, and the men are given in peace for war and for 
permanent duty, failure in hospital efliciency in the field must be 
inevitable. It is better to have clear conceptions on this head now than- 
to have commissions of enquiry afterwards, when failures have occurred 
and deaths which might have been prevented have taken place. For it is 
ever to be remembered that in any such enquiry the real sufferers give no: 
evidence.. They are at rest for ever from all such worry, and the most tell 
ing evidence isnot forthcoming, nor ever can be. It lies quiet in the 
grave. 

The ther Commander-in-Chicf in India, Sir Frederick Haines, came: 
thro! Dakka on route to Jalalabad in February 1879, and Surgeon- 
General Ker-Innes was with him. 

The hospital remained at Dakka until 25th March 1879, when it 
was relieved by a field hospital of the 2nd division, which division was. 
then moving: up the line of communications to allow the 1st division to- 
push on to Gandamak. 

General. Tytler and his brigade also moved forward at this time tor 
Jalalabad, and he was most careful to give strong escorts to the hospital. 
The writer has in war time been left in imminent danger on occasions 
without any escort whatever, surrounded by helpless hospital servants 
amd defencveless dvolie bearers. No soldier is ever exposed to such risks. 
in ordinary war experience. 

Sir Sam. Browne was then at Jalalabad, where the head quarters: 
of the lst division were concentrated. A large hospital had formed 
there under Surgeon-Major Porter, Medical Staff, who had arrived out 
from Netley in March. On the writer joining this head quarters hospital. 
his independent existence merged in the larger hospital. 

Advantage was taken of the stay at Jalalabad to visit the many 
interesting Buddhist remains which surround this historic old town, and 
we found in Mr. Simpson, the war artist of the Hlustrated London 
News, a most enthusiastic ciccrone. Sculptured faces of the Greeco- 
Buddhist type were obtained in quantities, and shrines were unearthed 
which had evidently been covered up since the period of the Mahomedan 
invasion some 700 years before, Buddhist caves are also found on the 
banks of the Kabul river close by Jalulabad. 

As far as Jalalabad itself was concer’ 
to be taken round the walls by Major Bailey, the Paymaster of the Rifle 
Brigade, who had taken part in the old siege in 1841. 

It was a most interesting and an almost wucxampled occurrence- 
that, 40 years after an event like the old siege of this town, one should 
have had the opportunity of hearing an eye witness describe what he had 
seen in the past. From this point we saw Brydon approach.” “ There 
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it was that Dennie fell.” “I remember when the earthquake occurred, 
1 was just here.” “That is Piper’s hill.” and so on. There were in the 
force also some old native officers of Native Cavalry who had been up 
the Khyber in the old war, and at Kabul. There was a Hindustani who 
had been a bugler in the old army, and had remained behind at Kabul 
and married in the place. Certain Gurkhas of the Charikar garrison 
of the old days had survived the massacre there, and had remained in 
Kabul ; some of these visited the Gurkha fegiments in the Bala Hissar 
in 1880. 

On the night of the 2nd April 1879 while sittiny in the mess tent 
after dimer, a horse was heard galloping into camp, and some one said, 
“ Hallo, some one has come to grief,” and as Surgeon Cornish had gone 
ont that evening on reconnaissance duty with a cavalry force under 
Major Wood of the L0th Hussars, there was some chaff as to its being his 
horse, Immediately after a stampede of horses came through the camp, 
and in a few moments orders cume for the ambulance detachments to 
fall in and move down to the river. Surgeon Ryan and the writer were 
with one of these parties, and we took a team of doolie bearers &ec. down 
to the river side. Jt was a dark night but the stars were out, and the 
Kabul river was dashing turbulently over its rocky and boulder covered 
led, the snowy foam standing out clear and distinct against the dark 
waters. The roar of the river, which seemed to be in flood from the 
melting snows further up, drowned every other sound. We could 
reely hear each others voices as we traversed with difficulty the broken 
aks of the river, and made a search along its course for a considerable 
time. Except the sound of the rushing torrent all was still as the grave, 
and not a trace was evident of the catastrophe that had just occurred ; 
and one officer and 46 men had been simply wiped out by an accident 
which probably will not happen again for centuries. Owing to a gap in 
the column the leading men of a troop of the hussars missed the ford, and 
seem to have gone over into the deep water, and had been swept away 
without giving any alarm whatever. Many of the bodies were carried 
miles down the river towards Dakka, amongst others that of Lieutenant 
Harford. 

As daylight caine on and the banks lower down were searched, the 
hodies were found jammed amongst the boulders and under the rocky 
banks. The men were in full field marching order, khaki with putties, 
and warm under clothing They had their swords on, and carried their 
carbines siung over their shoulders, and their pouches were full, A man 
so uceoutred simply had no chance against the swollen river. 

The bodies as they were found were brought to the mortuary tents 
of the field hospital, and they presented a most painful sight. Fine 
men in the full vigor of life, dressed and armed for the fight, were lying 
in every conceivable position of pain and contortion, and many seemed to 
have been kicked by the troop horses in the struggle, or dashed against 
the boulders and injured about the head and face. 

They were buried together in one long grave in the Jalalabad tem- 
porary cemetery. 

Surgeon Cornish, who was in charge of the column, escaped by wond- 
erful luck, but the poor fellow was shot down by the Boers a year later 
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on that fatal Majuba hill, and died on the field. Had a choice been his, 
he would have rather perished with the hussars of his own regiment. 
tu which he was devotedly attached. 

Sir Charles Gough’s action with the Khugianis at Fatchabad in 
front of Gandamak, occurred alinost: simultaneously with the disaster 
to the hussars, and the dead body of Lieutenant Wiseman of the 17th 
Foot who was killed in the Fatchabad fight was also sent down to 
Jalalabad for burial. This officer, who was not of high stature, was cut 
down while attempting to capture an Afghan flay, and was desperately 
slashed about the face with the murderous Afghan knife, the wounds of 
which are certainly thorough in the fullest sense. 

But the Fatehabad fight, apart from its perfect result, in over- 
awing the Khugianis, who after it gave no more trouble, will long remain 
memorable as being the place where Captain Wigram Battye of the 
Guides met his death. He was an officer of the most singular charm of 
manner and greatly beloved by every man in the column who had the 
pleasure of knowing him, Already wounded in the Ambecla campaign, 
he met his death by a bullet wound at Fatehabad, and leaves a name 
which cannot be forgotten for many aday. His death was a serious loss 
to his regiment. 

Jalalabad was now getting hot and the dust storms were very try- 
ing, so that when definite orders for the advance of the division 
towards Gandamak-were received, every one was glad who was nomin- 
ated for the movement. 

The writer marched up with the main portion of Surgeon-Major 
Porter's field hospital, and the march was again made memorable by 
the utter fatigue and trouble causcd by the unweildy field hospital 
camel trunks weighing down the underfed camels; for the march to 
Gaudamak is a gradual rise the whole way. ‘The time was spent on the 
nuarch pulling and hauling at heavy camel loads, and helping the animals 
to rise. While at this work one day I saw the ficld hospital pur- 
veyor, a kind of commissariat gomashia, in whose nominal charge all 
the equipment was, passing onward reclining in a dovlie, and not taking 
the least interest in his burdensoine loads. 

The whole purveyor system, by which a commissariat subordinate 
is placed in nominal charge of hospital equipment, although his men are 
too few to load it or care for it of the march, is a wretched compromise. 
These men like all who serve two masters really serve neither, and play 
off the medical against the commissariat department on a kind of bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock principle, rendering themselves and their ser- 
vauts an element of indiscipline in any hospital. 

After seeing the medical services of many European armies, I find 
that it is only in India ti's system now survives, and if the medical service 
demands power to do its own work and freedom of outside control, it 
ought to accept the responsibilities these claims entail, and be fully 
answerable for all equipment needed in its work. Half measures in 
this as in most things develop half men. 

Marching on past Rozabad with its pleasant country houses, and 
also past the newly formed post of Fort Battye, below on the left of the 
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line of march lay the shady gardens of Nimla Bagh, after which the 
column reached the height of Gandamak or Safed Sang where the 
division halted. 

The air on those breezy heights in the early April days was 
cool and pleasant, and in front of the camp rose the pine clad slopes of the 
Safed Koh, whose peaks were still crested with snow. Along the lower 
slopes of these mountains lay a series of pleasant looking villages, and 
a track lead through them to Jalalabad far shadier and with more 
water supply than the central road on the valley by which the division 
had to march. It was such a pleasant change from the heat, the sand, 
and the flies of Jalalabad. 

At first the force encamped in comparatively low lyimg ground of 
alluvial clay, but after a few days there it moved to a new camp site on 
the stony higher ground, and the doctors were busy for some time ia 
organizing their new hospital camp. The sick began to increase as the 
weather got warmer, and many cases of typhoid occurred amongst the 
officers and men. The force lost here Captam Preston of the Rifle Bri- 
gade, Allfrey of the 17th Foot, and some other officers. 

Continual shaves were in circulation as to an advance in light order 
on Kabul, and the medical department was continually being called upon 
to state what was the very minimum of equipment with which it could 
move on Kabul. . The most hard man to deal with in all such questions 
was Colonel Macgregor, then Chief-of-the-staff to Sir Sam. Browne. Ap- 
parently in the rudest health himself, and cast in the mould of a Titaa 
as far as muscular strength was concerned, he did not realize that 
an army should have sick and wounded, and needed carriage or 
establishinents. This of course is a wrong idea. The more civilization ad- 
vances in times of peace, the more will the return to the comparative 
savagery of war and field service affect that large number of men in the 
world whose systems keep in working order by a regular routine of food 
and work. The moment anything occurs to throw this routine out of 
gear, sickness results with many men whose equilibrium of fitness is 
easily disturbed. 

But to try and ignore what cannot be ignored is vain work, and it is 
better to accept the facts as they stand and provide for them than to try to 
crush out what in the end never is crushed out. No army yet ever marched 
ten miles into an cnemy’s country, nog was left for a few hours without 
food, that the weakly men did not begin to break down, or those who 
inuaged to exist in cantonments with regular meals and light work 
did not begin to yield to the strain of field service. 

Colonel Macgregor scemed to remain rooted in the idea that the 
medical department needed too much, and that Kabul could be rushed 
without losing more than a few men. 

As regards the opinion of staff officers in general on medical work 
in the field, it should never be forgotten that, while a staff officer during 
his training for his duties, issent to cavalry, artillery and infantry, to gather 
a general insight into their internal routine and methods of work, he is 
never sent to a hospital to sce its working, nor does he ever see field hos- 
pitals at work in peace. He knows nothing therefore of the interior eco- 
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nomy, of its fatigues, its responsibilities, or its many weaknesses in trying 
to carry out its work. He may therefore find fault at times without 
knowing the causes of the faults discovered. 

A medical officer said that during a campaign he was dropped on by 
a staff officer for being lite in moving off his ticld hospital. He replied, 
“T have been hard at work for hours this morning trying to be 
in time. Had you known my troubles you would certainly not have 
found fault.” 

When it is remembered that batterics and battalions are every day 
in peace practising their war routine, and that every man in the unit is 
asarule able to help himsclf, while the medical service practically 
never sees its equipment or its personnel until war is declared, the differ- 
ence in rapid working is easily explained. A ficld hospital can be made 
as mobile and as efficient as a field battery is mobile and efficient, when 
the hospital gets the same continued practice, the same good personnel, 
and the same opportunities of efficiency. Medical ofticers would like very 
much to ask any non-medical-staff officer to take over 100 helpless men, 
try and and move them off in time, with the scratch teams of wholly 
undisciplined followers. The experience he would gain world do him 
much good and he would learn the difficulties. It is also to be remem- 
bered that gencral command in the army never comes to medical men, 
and they are never in a position to enforce their demands for help. 

As the idea of an armed advance on Kabul died out, the only ex- 
citement that occurred at Gandamak was the report that the Amir 
Yakoob Khan would probably come down to arrange the treaty himself, 
and in May he did arrive. A camp was pitched for him in a grove 
across the Safed Sang stream, and various parades were held for his 
amusement. Here for the first time in India Gatling guns were used, 
but they were not very successful, the machinery jamming at intervals. 

The Gandamak treaty was at length formulated and signed, and 
many will remember sccing Mr. Jenkins, the Assistant Political officer, 
starting for Simla to lay it before the Viceroy ; the document itsclf 
enclosed in a tin case carried carbine fashion behind his back. 

As soon as the ratification of the treaty was complete, arrangements 
had to be begun for the return of the troops collected at Gandamak and 
on the communications to India, and the mass of sick at the field hos- 
pital had to be arranged for. 

Cholera was already prevalent in the Peshawar valley, and the ques- 
tion had to be discussed whether it would be wiser to push the troops 
down into the cholera haunted Peshawar, and northern Punjab, or to 
remain at Safed Sang during the hot months, and return to India in 
the autumn, when cholera would probably have ceased. 

The medical authorities at Simla decided that remaining at Safed 
Sang would not mean escape from cholera. There was at that time at 
Simla a very able sanitary observer, whose opinion on any such ques- 
tion was of great value, vz., Surgeon-Major Brydon, who was at that 
time statistical officer to the Surgeon-General with the Government of 
India. Any one who reads his papers will see what a clear sighted and 
philosophical observer he was. 
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The wave of cholera was evidently moving up the Khyber, and even 
if part of the army did remain on the high ground above Jalalabad, a 
very large proportion would have had to remain along the Jalalubad, 
Dakka, Peshawar line to hold the communications, and ‘they would have 
suffered severely. The cholera did eventually move up the Kabul read and 
at Kabul itself did much mischief. When the return to India began, it 
fell to the writer’s lot to march from Gandamak towards Peshawar on the 
6th June 1879, with a large sick convoy, similar detachments of sick 
having moved off daily for some time previously. Thus began the fatal 
and exhausting “desth march,” in which Sir Sam. Browne's division 
red from Gandamak, leaving its airy heights for the stifling Jalalabad 
plains, and onwards into the furnace-like gorges of the rock-surrounded 
Khyber ronte. The convoy consisted of 50 European and three native 
sick. There was a mass of several hundred doolie bearers undisciplined, 
practically unorganized, and without any staff to keep them in order. 
The labour of getting these masses of men into order, and preventing 
them shirking their duty was very great. 

While other officers in the same column joined their battalions 
or batteries a few minutes before the hour fixed for the co 
hunn to move off, and found their companies standing on parade, 
practically ready at once to move off, the medical officers had to rise 
two or three hours before reveille, to call their kahars, prevent their 
running away, give early refreshment to the sick, strike camp, and be 
in time to move off with the column. Work like this is most exhausting. 
Only by the greatest efforts was it possible to move off in time with 
the column, and many convoys were lute, and delayed the troops in 
marching off, thereby throwing out all arrangements as to time or dis- 
tance. This always will be the ease in war so long as the sick are in 
the hands of undisciplined camp followers with no cadre of trained men 
to give them form and order. 

Judging by subsequent experience in the 2nd Afghan and Sondan 
campaigns, there is no doubt whatever as to what a medical officer should 
have done on this fatal return march, He should have applied to the 
General Officer commanding the column for a permanent armed fatigue 
party or hospital guard of English soldiers, and have let them day by day 
assist in the toil of starting a large convoy of helpless sick, so that 
the General might feel that he and not the medical officer was really 
responsible for the safety and care of the sick of his force. 

Fifty men so detailed like the infantry escort of a battery of 
artillery would in a few days have learned the routine of starting the 
convoy, and 4 or 5 per cent of native non-commissioned officers, sent for 
duty with the kahars, would in a few days have so whecled these 
consummate shirkers into line, as to minimise at any rate the daily 
grind of collecting them, moving them off, keeping them together in the 
column, and finally pitching camp on marching in, 

The absence of peace training, and the divided responsibility over 
tho ambulance transport which enables every intelligent rascal to escape 
serving eithor master, is to blame for much of this, and it would be better 
to accept a very small but permanent cadre in peace, that could be com- 
plotely disciplined and drilled by the medical department, than to be 
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flooded in war with crowds of undisciplined rabble with no element of 
cohesion in them, and no trained cadre which could bea model and a help 
in assimilating the remainder, Divided authority is and always will be 
fatal to etticiency in any branch of the service, and the more intelligent 
the branch the greater the danger. 

It is so much the habit in both the military and the medical sides 
of organization questions’ to try and discriminate between the medical 
and the military services, that it requires some courage to say that every 
individual in the medical branch of the army requires, in addition to his 
technical professional training, the spirit, the ideas, the disciptine, and 
the methods of the soldier ; and the highest technical etticiency in the 
military surgeon may be handicapped beyond measure, if it is not com- 
bined with what are called the soldicrly virtues. Elaborate scientific 
training may be so overbalanced by slackness of discipline, want of 
punctuality, absence of knowledge of army methods as to how best to 
apply the scientific knowledge, that there is hardly any knowledge the 
soldier possesses the soldier surgeon does not need. 

An incident occurred during the very carly part of the Ist campaign 
of which the writer had the fullest personal knowledge. 

While in camp at Ali Musjid field hospital a medical officer 
arrived with the convoy from Jumrood and dined at the hospital mess. 
Amongst other questions asked of him, some one asked who commanded 
the convoy. He replied, “IT dont know what his name was, but he was a 
very active fellow, worked awfully hard and kept the convoy well together! 
T think he belonged to the cavalry.” No more was thought of the 
matter at the time, but next morning, while walking about the camp with 
the inedical ofticer, he said to another otticer, “ By the way there is the 
officer who commanded the convoy yesterday.” 

The commander was recognized as Mr. Burke the well known Murree 
photographer.There is no doubt whatever that Mr. Burke being with the 
‘ling convoy, saw that it was his duty to do his utmost with the 
of the convey near him, and at all hazards get it into camp. 

This fact is quoted to emphasize the opinion that, i in an army in the 
field no officer and no man in the force can strictly and accurately define 
his own duties. He must be ready to put his hand to any work, and 
undertake any fair responsibility, feeling that he works for the common 
aim of the whole force, vz. victory in the field. 

Any divorce therefore between the medical service and the fullest 
training and drill in field routine in peace for war, and any wandering 
away from military methods of work, would end in failure on field service 
and ineficient working in peace, The almost constant absence of training 
in drilled accuracy of work in peace injures medical efficiency exceedingly 
in war, and much of it arises from the absolute fear the medical officers 
often have of practising the routine and the methods and the applied 
drill of the soldier ; and as a result they do not know the weak points of 
their field system until they are in the field, and it is too late to 
remedy defects. 

Leaving Gandamak at the dawn of a hot June day, the return 
coluum reached Fort Battye the first post on the Jalalabad road in 
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good form ; it felt the heat more at Rozabad, which is one march from 
Jalalabad, and on the 3rd day it marched into Jalalabad, the sick 
suffering greatly from the heat, the frightful dust, and the marching in the 
daylight for fear of the enemy. The want of water was also much felt 
by the troops. Foresecing the want of water for the sick, the writer 
had drawn puckals at Gandamak for the field hospital, and: we had 
during all this return march a constant fight to keep them from the attacks 
of the duty soldiers in the column. The regimental arrangements with 
the troops for water were bad, and although it is treason to say so, 
it was because they depended too much on the company bheesties. 

For Afghan warfare these men are of little use, whatever they may 
be in the plains of India, where water may be replenished every few 
hundred yards or so as arule. In Afghanistan water is only found at 
long distances apart, and a few minutes after leaving camp the hand 
bheestie’s mussu & has run dry, and he can obtain no more water until 
he comes almost to the next camping ground; in the meantime the 
soldier must do without. For it is to be always borne in mind that the 
ordinary water bottle used in India, made of a soda water bottle covered 
with leather is no use in Afghanistan. There the air is dry beyond 
conception, and the evaporation from the body excessive and the quan- 
tity of water the bottle holds is so little as to be useless. All those who 
remember the large bottles carried by the Amir’s soldiers must have 
learned a great lesson from them, viz. the absolute need of having really 
large and useful water bottles with every man in the column, soldier or 
follower. What is wanting in Afghanistan is the company puckal on 
mules in charge of a soldier of the company who can prevent the water 
being wasted, or of an armed and disciplined follower for water duty. 
Such puckals take the place in Afghan warfare of the water cart. 
used in European field service, and should be recognised accordingly, and 
by identifying them with the company, they would go with it on 
outpost or detached duty and be of great service. 

Nothing to day is so anomalous as to see a smart well turned out 
mountain battery, whose duties compel them constantly to work on high 
ground where water is almost impossible to obtain followed by a lame 
underfed tattoo with a mayenta coloured tail and driven by a half naked 
bheestie marching behind it. Most people would have thought that the 
water supply would have been carricd on one of the best equipped and 
strongest mules of the team. In the Soudan the troops carried water 
in metal tanks fitting on the transport saddles, but they were not 
so cool and pleasant a water carrying apparatus as the skin puckal. 
Before the army again crosses the frontier suitable provision for water 
supply of the marching troops needs to be looked to. 

About noon on the day of the arrival of the column at Jalalabad, 
a hot and dusty day, I was crossing over from the hospital 
camp towards the fort, when [ met a guuner of the column coming 
towards me. He was faint and exhausted, and on his face was written in 
most unmistakable characters the fatal word ‘cholera.’ He was teken 
into hospital and arrangements made for his separate care until handed. 
over to the local hospital authoritics, but from that hour until the 
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column separated at Peshawar the cholera haunted the march. The 
soldiers generally were in a depressed and exhausted state ; the dust was 
very bad. Owing to an order from the General the troops did not march 
until daylight had broken and it was mid-June. Metalled roads there 
were none, water supply was scanty beyond conception, and day by day 
the troops moved along the Jalalabad plain by Ali Boghan, Barikab, 
Basawal, and on to Dakka, and the mouth of the Khyber. The men 
seemed to age day by day from the heat, and the nights were so hot as 
to make sleep impossible. 

While thus marching in the sultry valley, on the right rose clear 
and cool the pine covered sides of the Safed Koh, the summits still 
covered with snow, and on the the left ran the beautiful Kabul river 
niles away from the column, but still of great use to those lucky few 
whv were able to run down to Dakka on rafts on its swollen waters. 
What an enormous boon to all future travellers it will be, when the 
water route along the Kabul river from Peshawar to Julalabad is made. 
It will deprive the journey of almost all its inconveniences. 

“Sir,” said one of the sick soldiers of the convoy who was travelling 
in a doolie, ‘I feel I am being roasted to death.” But there was no help 
save to push on, and on the column pressed. Every one dreaded Dakka, 
which had acquired a bad name fur health in the hot months of April and 
May. The cholera here was virulent to a degree. In one grave lie 19 
men of the 10th Hussars who perished in that most fatal spot, and 
numbers of men of other corps are also at rest here in the rude cemetery 
beside the Afghan fort. Surgeon-Major Kelsall of the medical staff lies 
in the same place. He died in his doolie on the road between Basawal 
aud Dakka and was hurriedly interred in the latter place. 

Hurrying by Dakka the troops entered again the narrow defiles of 
the Khyber, a name deeply impressed on all English minds, but to-day 
nota shot was fired, nor did the ring of a single jezail echo on the 
mountains. Some baggage of the 9th Lancers was attacked but nothing 
nore. But day by day a far worse foe than the marauding hillmen dog- 
ged the troops, and the cholera clung to us, and there was no respite 
from the exhausting heat. 

The worst day was at Kata Kushtia, a singularly narrow defile 
above Ali Musjid, where the clitfs on either side tower above the narrow 
causeway, and where the men had to encamp on ground which seemed 
to have been a constant camping ground for the troops who had preceded 
them. All day long the men were falling sick with cholera, and the writer, 
up to that date in rude health, began to feel exhausted from working all 
day in the sun, the increasing anxiety about the hospital, the weary grind 
of moving it off, the perpetual strain on the march of preventing tho 
undisciplined baggage column from swarming in on the sick and suffu- 
cating them in their doolies, already as hot as ovens, and to crown all, 
the cholera. Whenever one tried to sleep one dreamed only of dovlie 
bearers, and it was just like the worry of the march and quite unrefreshing. 

The column encamped next day on the Sherghai heights, the heat. 
on the stony ground being intense, and the want of water, despite all the 
ellurts of the Ali Musjid permanent garrison, being very marked. At 
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midnight the stones around were so hot as to be uncomfortable to the 
hand, and few if any slept even amongst the healthy men; what it was 
‘for the sick can be imagined. There was, however, one hope in front. 
The dear Indian plains would be in view in the morning, and the troubles 
as far as want of shade and water would disappear. 

Next day the troops moved off at sunrise as the lower part of tho 
Khyber was said to be the most dangerous as regards marauders’ attac’s, 
and after a few miles march one saw in the distance across the hills the 
‘ocean-like expanse of the plains. Travel where one may, in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan or else where, India is still the garden of 
Asia, and its people the most easy to get on with and the most polite in 
the continent. Every one felt glad beyond measure to be as it were at 
home again, and bore the heat of Jumrood, a trying heat in June, with 
patience, but no one could ‘look at the officers and men of the column 
without feeling that these were indeed those whe had come out of great 
tribulation. 

Compared to the men who a few days before had left the Gandamak 
heights, a great change had taken place. Gaunt and haggard, marching 
with a listless air, their khaki clothing stiff with dried perspiration, their 
faces thick with a mud of dust and sweat, through which their red blood- 
shot eyes looked forth, many suffering from that indefinite nervous 
affection called heat prostration, one could not help thinking with what 
a burden on her shoulders England maintains her weight of empire. 

‘Every one had had enough of the Khyber, yet it is certain that if even 
then in that hour of sheer exhaustion, and of a physical prostration which 
words can never fully paint, the order had come to face about and again 
enter the Pass ¢o go to Kubu/, all would have willingly turned round. 

But the hour had not yet come, and of those gallant men that 
marched back into the then deadly Peshawar valley, I must have 
myself seen 50 die of cholera, before in the September days of the 
sume year, we passed once more by the fort of Jumrood, the iron gates 
above Ali Musjid, and the graves of our comrades who perished in the 
campaign from which the troops were now returning. 

Next day the troops were met at Hari Singh Burj by Surgeon- 
Major Porter, who with Colonel Sanford, R. E., had been the pioncers of 
the return march, and I received from him the most considerate of 
P. M 0.’s congratulations that my hospital had come in in such 
good form, for sickness and exhaustion and over work had played sad 
havoc with some of the other hospitals. 

When after handing over the sick to the base hospital at Peshawar, 
one enquired where one’s brother medical officers were, nine were reported 
to be lying sick and only very few were fit for any duty, and it was difficult 
indeed for Surgeon-Major Porter to carry on the work. The doctors died 
and were invalided freely. Kelsall sleeps at Dakka, Wallace whom all des- 
cribe asa fine type of soldier surgeon lies at Landi Kotal, Gray died 
in Peshawar of cholera, Wright who was with the Rifle Brigade and was 
a singularly sweet, nice fellow died at Attock of exposure while getting 
his sick across the then unbridged river, aid Dr. Gibbons, worn out by the 
campaign und the anxietics of the return march, survived one year and 
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died in England, a broken man from the day he left the Khyber; the 
cheery considerate Porter lived through the summer and the autumn, 
aud on the second campaign went up with the Kuram column to Kabul 
and earned everywhere golden opinions. He, to the great loss of the 
army and the corps he belonged to, died in Kabul in the mid-winter of 
1879-80, when his Chief, Sir Frederick Roberts, armounced his death to 
the army in words which will never be forgotten while the medical ser- 
vice exists, and of which it is sutticient to say that he earned them well. 

The man most to be pitied during the campaign was the P. M. 0., 
Deputy-Surgeon-General Gibbons. He had neither secretary, nor orderly 
officer, nor proper clerks to assist him, and he ran his office with the 
rheumatic corporal before alluded to. The C R. A. had his Adjutant, 
the C. R. E. an able officer as his Brigade Major, but the P. M. 0. who 
was responsible for the health of the division, the working of the hospitals, 
the organization of the convoys, and the statistical work of the troops, was 
single handed. Dr. Gibbons over and over again complained that no 
notice whatever was sent him by the staff of movements for which medi- 
eal arrangements had to be made, and in consequence medical officers 
were bustled off on expeditions with practically no warning, yet were 
blamed if all was not ready. Any one can verify that by reading over 
the general orders issued in the later part of 1879, where Sir Frederick 
Haines draws special attention to this neglect, and directs more care to be 
taken in future. 

Had Dr. Gibbons been the commanding officer of a medical regi- 
ment charged with the care of the sick of the division, he would then 
have had an Adjutant for discipline and secretary’s work, and a Quarter- 
Master for camp and stores work, and he would have had orderly room 
elerks, and Quarter-Master-Sergeants for detail duties ; but he was more 
than this. His duties corresponded to that of a Colonel on the staff, 
eharged with the administration of a strong department, and in daily 
communication with every station and corps on the line. No doubt 
whatever, what he should have done was to have taken per fus aut nefas, 
a medical officer as his staff officer and secretary, and another young officer 
as his orderly officer, and then thrown onthe authorities the duty of 
filling up the vacancies so caused. Then the work would have been 
easier and the wear and tear of the campaign minimized. However, he did 
uone of those things, but attempted off his own bat to play a difficult 
and for him a fatal game. Had he died on the field the whole tradition 
of his office would have perished, as he had no one in his confidence or 
who knew what his plans were, and when we went to his oftice for 
orders, only a corporal was found there, to whom it was impossible to 
state one’s wishes. The P. M. O. has to go out daily secing battalions 
and hospitals, and if he has no one left in his office of commissioned rank 
it is very objectionable. 

Finally let it be repeated that the medical service, mobilized in 
a hurry, with little cohesion, with no defined method of work, changed 
over at a day’s notice from an old system to one entirely novel, with 
units not existing in peace for war but gathered together from the four 
winds of heaven, was not, and never can be under those conditions, am 
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easy department to work on service. To-day things are better, at any 
rate people begin to know what they want; but the true model lies 
still before them, and that is the army one serves in and the units oue 
sees daily at work around. 

With such disciplined units, organized in peace for war, their work 
carefully thought out, their staff under the same control in peace as in 
war, with enough subordinates to do the wearying detail work, with 
orderlics trained and skilled in the care of the sick, and native attendants 
organized, drilled and trained as sepoys as well as hospital attendants, 
success may come; if with these there are sympathetic commanders who 
remember that the title “General Ofticer” means that he is equally in- 
terested in, and responsible for all under his command. 

These ideals are not impossible, nor even difficult to realize. The 
faults existing are not wholly on the military, nor wholly on the medical 
side; both are to blame and both have prejudices that must bo either 
dissolved or overcome. Either the medical service should throw up its 
claims to autonomy and accept a subordinate réle with military con- 
mandants in every field hospital and a discipline and executive staff 
apart from the technical medical staff, or it should itself boldly claim all 
the titles, powers, and responsibilities which such commandants would 
receive. Men must know whom they are to obey, and discipline must be 
maintained, and the means of doing work must be given. 

In another chapter the occurrences of the second campaign will be 
dealt with, where much progress was made, and the lessons learned in 
1878-79 largely made use of, 


NOTES ON JUDGING DISTANCE PRACTICE IN THE NATIVE 
ARMY. 


By Caprain Watiacr, 25th Punjab Infantry. 


Wing commanders must have noticed that the present monthly 
course of judging distance practice is not all that could be desired. The 
following are some of its defects, Ist, that time is wasted while one man 
after another gives his answer ; 2nd, that the conditions under which 
the distances are judged are unlike those under which they would have 
to be jndged in action ; 3rd, that an undue amount of the judging is 
done by sound , 4th, that under the present system one does not always 
get ench man’s perfectly unbiassed judgment, 

The course I propose would be as follows, 

Fach non-commissioned officer to come provided with a piece of 
paper and a pencil, the officer superintending having a stadiometer and 
flag as at present, 

The object consists of a party of one havildar and 10 men; each 
man has two rounds of blank ammunition, The havildar has six small 
flags about 4’ long. 

First mode of conducting practice. The non-commissioned officers 
are drawn up in single rank extended to three paces interval, The party 
to be judged on is drawn up in the same way, extended to three paces 
interval, between 800 and 1000 yards off. 

On the superintending officer giving the signal by a single wave of his 
flag, this last party advances by rushes of about 40 yards. Whenever the 
snpecintending officer wishes, he gives the word “distance,” and waves 
his flag once. On the word distance the non-commissioned officers will 
exch write down ut once on their pieces of paper, the distance they would 
order men to fire at. 

The havildar of the object party is not to check his advance in any 
way, but must plant one of his small flags at whatever place his party may 
le, when he sees the superintending otficer’s flag waved. At every halt 
after a rush, two men are to fire, independently, a round of blank each. (1t 
would be better of course to have a volley from all 10 men at every 
halt.) In the course of the object party's advance the superintending 
officer wonld give the word ‘“‘listance,” and weve his flag, as many times 
as he requires answers. Each time the men would write down their 
answer, and the havildar of the object party plant a flag. At the con- 
clusion of the advance, the correct distance of these flags would be ascer- 
tained with the stadiometer, While this is being done the native officers 
collect the men’s papers signed by them, and enter their answers in the 
registers, correct distances and points obtained being called out as usual. 

No erasures or corrections should be allowed in the figures once 
written, which would represent the words of command for the sighting. 
No more time should be allowed for writing down the distance than 
would be necessary for giving the word of command ; after that the men 
should stand at attention with their hands at their sides, 
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Up to 500 yards the object party would advance in one general line ; 
after about that distance, one-half of the party alternately with the 
other half, the non-commissioned officers being directed to judge on the 
leading or advanced half, with which the havildar would remain, 

Second mode of conducting the practice. 

The object party is placed at some point to represent a defending 
force, the men being extended as before to three paces interval, and firing 
a round of blank every now and then. The non-commissioned officers 
are extended as befure and advance by rushes on the defending party. 
Whenever the superintending officer gives the word “distance,” the non- 
commissioned officers write on thei paper the distance they would 
order their men to fire at, and the superintending officer plants a small 
flag. ‘The advance is not to be checked at that point. Papers are col- 
lected and distances of flags ascertained afterwards, as in in first mode. 

‘The advautages of a course thus roughly sketched out are the 
following. 

The men are not kept waiting while others are giving their answers. 
These answers must necessarily be quite independent, as it would be easy 
to see if any man were writing on his paper at any time but when ordered 
to, and being at three paces interval they cannot communicate. 

The non-commissioned officers are taught to judge rapidly, with 
none of the hesitation and present pussible long deliberation, which 
there would certainly not be time for in action. Moreover, being accus- 
tomed to judge distance so very deliberately, they are apt to get flustered 
wheu they have to do so instantly. 

The present course allows too much of the juiiging to be done by 
sound. There is no time for this to be done properly in action except at 
extreme ranges, and if there is to be any sound at all from gun-powder in 
action, that sound would as a rule be such au infernal din as to render 
judging distance by it out of the question. 

The great advantage would however be, that the men would be 
taught to be continually judging, from the time the enemy starts his 
advance, or, ifthe enemy is on the defensive, from the time they begin 
to advance themselves, to the eud. They would be always ready witha 
distance when necessary, and would be continually deliberating on it 
and correcting it. 

The non-commissioned officers would learn to estimate the distance 
they cover in their own advance, or that the enemy does in his, so that 
in action having once got in a good volley at a Jong distance, they are 
better enabled, as the distance becomes reduced, to form a correct estimate 
for the required sighting. 

The present course is suitable for judging distances at night by 
sound, and would remain for night practice, aud recruits would go through 
the preliminary course of drill and practice as at present ; but the ap» 
pearances &e., of objects and men at certain distances is sutfiviently 
impressed on the non-commissioned officers in their range practices. 
There at known distances, they have continually the markers in view, 
aud can judge of the effect of sun, atuiosphere de. on appearances. 


THE TRENCH SYSTEM FOR TARGETS, AND TARGETS 
FOR THE TRENCH SYSTEM. 


By Caprain H. H. Dossiz, 
30th Punjab Infantry. 


The writer, having been repeatedly asked for detailed information 
revarding the window sash system for targets, thinks that the publica- 
tion of a full detail in the Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India would be of use to many, to whom the introduction of paper targets 
on rifle ranges is a matter of interest. 

‘Targets are arranged in such a manner, that they are exposed to 
view from below cover. After being fired at they are again withdrawn 
for inspection and repair. This is the whole principle of the system. 
Cover can be obtained in the following w: 

1st.—By a trench or excavation entirely below the level of the 

ground. 

2nd.—By a trench as a modification of the first method, and a wall 

or buttress above the level of the ground. 

3rd.—By a wall or buttress alone. 

The first is the system that has been in use in Mooltan on the 
30th Punjab Infantry range for the past two years. The 2nd and 3rd 
methods are only corollaries ou the Ist. The dimensions for one being 
identical for the others, the trench is taken as the type for description. 

A long deep trench, then, is cut from one side of the range to the 
other, its limits between the mantlets which exist on all ranges. Access, 
free communication, and egress throughout is absolutely unrestricted 
even while firing is going on. 

For each system of targets for individual firing is an excavation 
forming recesses as shewn in figs. 1 and 2, Full dimensions of these 
Tecesses are given in figs. 3 and 4. 

It will be noticed that the diagrams are drawn for a five section 
range. 

There is no reason why this should not be done on ranges 
where 150’ stop butts exist. The conditions required by the Musketry 
Rezulations, vz. 30’ between sections, are satisfied. This interval has 
been determined from considerations involved in weapons of far less 
accuracy than those about to be introduced in the army, and is more 
than ample for all requirements. A five section range would be a boon 
to regiments of present strength, and would do away with the necessity 
of having such large squads, as are at present so common, when exer- 
cising a whole company together. 

The sides of the trench are revetted throughout. This revetment 
at Mvoltan consists of sundried bricks which have been found equal to 
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all requirements, In other stations considerations of soil or permanency 
night necessitate a more solid revetment. These rude walls are covered 
over with a plaster of mud and bhousa, and have the advantage of being 
easily constructed by all natives of the agricultural classes, and cost 
nothing to erect. or to repair. 

The main objection to excavation of any kind whether in Bland’s 
butts or any modification thereof is the difhiculty of drainage. This 
difficulty is recognized, and met in the construction of a glacis on either 
side of the trench. 

Tho accumulation of water in a trench is from three causes. 

1st.—Direct rainfall. 
2nd.—Inundation. 
3rd.—Percolation. 

By raising tho mouth of the trench above the level of the ground 
inundation is obviated, while at the same time the earth obtained by 
excavation is utilized in the formation of a glacis, and the presence of 
a glacis protects the trench from percolation. 

Direct rainfall then under these conditions is the only factor in 
the drainage question that has to be provided for. 

Fig. 4 giving a section through one of the target recesses shews 
a deeper portion, whivh serves a twofold purpose. First for drainage, 
and second for the manipulation of the targets. 

These in aggregate are sufficiently big to hold a 6 inch rainfall into 
the trench. No allowance is, however, made for absorption of water by 
the ground itself, nor for any precautions being taken to prevent rain 
falling into the trench. A much greater fall than six inches would 
therefore be necessary to tax the capabilities of these reservoirs to the 
utmost. But not only is the amount of water that would be absorbed 
before accumulating considerable, but the precautions that can be adupt- 
ted to protect the trench from rain are numerous. Tarpaulins spread 
over the trench would prevent a drop from falling in. This is undoubt- 
edly the most efficacious method, but at the same time is the most 
expensive. ‘Tents utilized for range purposes, rough hurdle work, or 
matting could be erected over the trench so as to keep the rain out. 

But on ranges in the hills and some plain stations trenches may be 
impracticable. Substitute the wall, and all drainage difficulties at 
once disappear. 

The height of the stopbutt, however, then becomes a question to 
be determined. Ought it to increase in proportion to the height of the 
wall? 

At first sight this seems inevitable, so that when a wall say 6 feet 
high is built, above which to expose targets, it appears necessary to 
rise the stop butt also 6 fect. It must be taken into consideration, 
however, that the height of the stopbutt (18 feet) is unnecessary except 
to catch ricochet bullets. If ricochets did not occur the height could be 
very materially diminished. 

Now the erection of a wall and the raising of the targets above the 
level of the ground does not in the least affect the power of the stop- 
butt to stup ricuchets, but rather results in celimiuating rivochets 
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from consideration altogether. For the target being exposed above the 
wall, a low shot, that under existing methols would be a ricochet, would 
be canght by the wall below the level of the foot of the ture A pro- 
portiouefe increase in the helsit of the stop bate t anncees- 
sary, While it remains tu be determined whether any increase at all is 
required. 

In hill stations where nature provides her own stop butt, this dith- 
culty does not exist, so Uiit he trench system, or rather its corollary 
in the introduction of a wall, is cunently suited to such 1 
it is where the stopping of si bullets is not a matter of importance. 
His Excellency the ComminderieChief at Meerut at the last B.P.RLAL 
evatral rifle meeting used the es » words. 

“Phe individual proficiency iu rite shooting of the army in India 
has reached an excecdinely sutisiuetory standard; our ain uow should 
be, not only to maintain chis standard, but todo. all in our power to 
ensure proportionate progr ss i made in collective proficieucy.” 

The mnaintenance of cincicney demaurds the best system of targets. 

The working of t: s been the 
principle in use at Wiinoloion tor the past 20 years. He ans stood 
there the test of time and that too mid the severest criticism in the 
shape of goud shootins, it cunt be duabtel that the world knows its 
superiority over other avsicius. 

The trolly and window-sash system are both in comparison at 
Meerut, under B. PB. R.A) auspices, side by side: the latter claims the 
following points. 

Ist. — Less room is taken up on the range, allowing of the provision 

of a greater nimber of targets. 

2Qnd.—There is no Hobility to have au unpleasant shaduw) thrown 

across the target by a rising or declining sun. 
3rd.—Targets always appear in the same position, 

4th. —' xt Hable to be moved, as they are on trollies, by 

a& passin: cust of wins. 

5th —Marking is much quicker. 

6th —Var less expensi 

The details of the svstem as given in fisures 6 to 13 are not thos 
in work at Meerut, nor are they su fi as the writer is aware those in 
use at W om, As bef mentioned, they have been with slight 
modificstions i use on the 30th Panjab Infantry raaige in Mooltan tor 
the past two years, and can be seen there They have all been worked 
out by the writer to sai tisty the requirements of the up-and-down system, 
which first came under his notice as a member of the cadet corps of a 
piblic school seventeen yours 

To return to detail. In cach target recess is fixed a beam, figs. 3 and 
12, Tet into the wall on either side. On this beam rest two pair of slots. 
Fivs. 6 and 7 give full dimensions, These slots are tixed in position to 
the beam by two bolts, figs. 6 and 8, and in them the targets work. 

In the beam are inseceted two wheels, 9, in places cut out to fit 
them, fig. 3; over these wheels rm ropes for attachment to the foot of 
each tar ‘Target frames, figs. 16, 17, 15, are made of inch wood tour 
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inches wide. Deal is quite good cnough. The figures explain them- 
selves and the method of construction. Care should be taken that the 
outer edyes are intact, and not cut to admit the middle or end cross 
pieces. ‘They are thus able to run freely in the slots, while rounding off 
the corners lessens friction. Stall blocks, a, a, figs. 16 and 18, by 
eatching in the slots, limit the “run” of the targets, ensure a constant 
position for exposure, and necessitate targets being square. 

Eyperience has shewn that these wooden frames are equal to all 
requirements. Wood of lesser thickness than an inch is liable to break 
offin a strong wind, Thicker frames are more liable to damage from 
bullets, especially those from the snider rifle. 

Wooden frames give absolute security from accident to men work- 
ing the targets. The best and more car efully made iron fraines do not 
render markers free from liability to accident [have seen an accident 
occur which might have cost the marker an eve had it happened an inch 
higher up. [le was marking ona knife edye frame when a lead splinter 
struck his cheek and tore open the skin. Lt is much easier also to fix 
the paper targets on to wooden fruues, and though it is admitted that 
they do not last as long as the iron frames, and are more expensive in 
the long run, still the immunity from danger to the markers outweighs 
all that, and in the end if a relieving regiment refu: to take them 
over, why there is a satisfaction in being able to utilize them as fire 
wood, which is more than can be said of iron frames to the unpleasant 
experience of some On the accuracy of shooting depends the durability 
of wooden frames, but it is found from experience, that they will last 
out a whole season as a rule. 

On the beam also are supported two pairs of slots in which the 
targets work. 

These slots are of simple construction, consisting each of 4 rectan- 
gular pieces of wood screwed up tegether. Pairs are fastened together 
by 10 inch bolt and saddle fashion are placed on the beam. They 
ean thus be lv slid along the beam, and readily admit of any sized 
targets being introduced. “A second 6 jneh bolt, fig. 8, passes throush 
the beam and secures the whole in position. The nethod of preparing 
for practice is as follows ; 

Fix right pair of slots in position, and tighten up both bolts. 

Join left pair of slots by upper bolt, loosely, and place them over 
beam, allowing room for taryets. 

Place pair of targets in right slots. 

Slide up left slots on the left edge of targets. Insert lower bolt 
throuch left slots, and tighten up. 

Fix rope to rear target. 

Raise front target and hook on to rope. Tho targets are then 
ready to move up and down. 

Should the targets appear to lean more to one side than another, 
correct by means of adjusting nut, figs. 10 and 12, till targets are per- 
feetly square. They are then ready for use. 

It will be observed that the whole of these manipulations go on 
from the trench. ‘There is uo necessity for any assistance from above. 
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In cases then of accident to the working, it can be corrected from the 
trench itself, without involving in the least any cessation of fire on other 
targets that are working well, This is an important consideration, 
and is a feature of the system. At Mecrut last December during the 
evntral rifle meeting on more than one occasion, an accident to a target 
on one section of a range necessitated the cessation of fire on adjoining 
targets, notwithstanding that they were working excellently, until that 
accident had been corrected. Those who were the victims of such 
misfortune could speak of the annoyance it gave rise to. 

But not only can accident be rectitied without involving a cessation 
of fire, but a new and distinct type of target can be substituted during 
the performance of any exercise, without any difficulty. ‘This feature 
lends itself to the reproduction of conditions that would be met with on 
service, and is both novel and practical for purposes of instruction. 

To return to the beam. The following is a simple method of fixing 
it in position without resorting to permanent masonry. 

Take two old logs of wood about one foot in diameter. Square 
roughly and cut a slot across each two inches wide and six inches deep; 
cut away the corners of the target recess * * fig 3, to about two 
feet down. In these cuttings lay the log. Piace the beam in the slots tar- 
ring well, and adjust so that it is level, and one foot, measured from its 
upper edge, below the top of the trench. Brick up again to the top, 
and plaster. The logs form supports for the beam and prevent any 
sinking that might otherwise occur. Logs of sheesham wood are the 
best as being proof, if any thing may be considered so, against white 
ants. 

The wheels, fig. 9, are two inches in diameter }” thick. Two iron 
ends of 1” by 1” section are bored for the insertion of the wheel axle, 
which has a screw worm cut on cither extremity. To one “end” is 
attached an iron hoop (see tig 9) tv keep rope in its place. ‘I'wo wheels 
and one spare one are required for each set of targets, their positions 
varying for the different sized targets in use. 

The best rope is that obtainable from an arsenal as 14 inch tarred 
hemp. At each end an ‘‘cye” is spliced over a metal centre, (tig. 15), 
su that the length of rope from end to end is 12° 6” 

To the rear target this rope is fixed by means of a figure of 8 hook. 
To the front target by means of a hook, fig. 10, the adjusting nut of 
which facilitates the ‘squa : 


ny” of the targets. 

At the fout of the target, is fixed a metal clamp, fig. 11, in such a 
manner that the ring protrudes beyond the edge of the targets out- 
wards, that is to the rear for a rear target, and to the front for a front 
target. his difference is the only distinction between front and rear 
targets. To this clamp is attached the rope. 

The targets then are in position ready for work as follows. :— 

Say rear target, fig. 12, is exposed to view. A shot is fired at it. Tt 
is pulled down and the value of the shut is determined, say an outer, fiz. 
12, which is signalled on the front target now up. A spotting disc, fig. 14, 
is taken, the plug placed through the card black face out, and inserted 
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in the bullet hole. Another shot is fired. The front target is pulled 
down and the same process repeated. The rear target is now up, the 
spotting dise shewiny the firer the exact spot struek by the last bullet 
on that target. After the next shot the front target is again pulled 
down, the spotting disc transferred to the new hole, and the old one 
patched up. 

The spotting dise consists of a picce of card of such a size as to be 
just visible to the firer by the naked eve, one side white, the other black ; 
three sizes are found convenient It and 6 inches diameter. 

Tt will be observed then, that net siore than two bullet holes ean 
be on the target at the saine time, thus securing perfect accuracy. A 
ricochet is unmistakable, both beenuse of its sound and the dust thrown 
up aginst the target, Ict alone the shape of the bullet hole. 

Fig. 13 gives a section of the targets in position. 

Tt will be observed that not only docs this system provide targets 
for individual firing, but it canals. provide an excellent vanishing taryet 
of any dimensions. Fig. 21 gives a type of ordinary moving and vanis 
ing objects, which are worked trein the trench in the following manne! 

Moving torget--Vhe trench is divided into as many “rans” as 
desirable by single iron targets erected three yards from the trench or 
more. ‘Two targets (fi 1) are required for each “run,” each held by 
amarker, before starting, edie to the jiver. When the practice commences 
the leading marker turns the face of the target towards the firer, and 
holding it in the position of a ville at the present of the manual exer- 
cise, starts offat the required cadence (siow, quick or double time) towards 
the other limit of lis “run.” When he has crossed over the next follows 
and soon. Tf a shot strikes the titre it is at onee seen by the marker, 
who therenmen stops, Lrities the tr:vet into a horizontal position, and so 
finishes his *aun”; on arrival st the vther end the target is fitted with a 
spotting dise or patched up im the urual manner before starting again. 
The dixuppearance of the tarvet is thus the signal to the firing point 
that a hit has been made, aud has the advantage of being unmistakable, 
while the insertion of a spotting dise facilitates instruction. 

The jerting aman of each rtm maintains the lead throughout so 
that there is no confusion of taureets. 

It will be observed that there is nothing to restrict the motion of 
such targets, whether in pace or otherwise. There is no chance of a 
hitch in the middle of the run owiny to a rope out of place, or what 
not, that so often oecurs now to spoil the whole practice. 

Vanishing targets. Ave worked in the same way. A squad of men 
of any number desirable takes up its position in the trench, facing the 
firing pojut, Ata given word targets are raised together or indepen- 
dently, and rested on the 2” step, fis 4, ane on command again disappear 


Any vaviation may be adopted whether in manner or position of apr 
peammes, whe any hind of target ea be exposed, 
vy tern further lends Hsci to the reproduction of an indepen 


dent ficine, sneh as woukl be expected to oceur on service. 
Tie whole treneh is lined wich targets, fig. 21, which can be made 


to appear independently, Pach target then, in its own time and without 
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any rewvurd to those on its right or left, is made to appear and disappear. 
The tine it remains in view should be just sufficient to allow of aim 
Deine taken and a rithe dis red, while this could practically be done 
by firing blank from the treuch at cach exposure. A very effective and 
practical exercise can thas be introduced without any difiiculty, having 
in it a resemblance to reality that is at present unknown and beyond the 
power of any system to produce, while at the same time it is novel, and 
instructive. 

As to the cost of constructing and out-fitti uch a trench. 

The trench cost us nothing! It was all excavated by regimental 
labour, and all that had to be supplied were a few pounds of bhoosa and 
half a dozen brick moulds. It was done in the hot weather during the 
slack musketry season. There is no reason why the saine procedure 
should not be adopted in any uative reviment. In British regiments 
different considerations appear, and for them a small outlay would be 
Necessary. 

The price of wood varies in different stations, but acomplete outfit for 
a renee, consisting of 15 tarzets of cach size, making one pair of each size 
for each section, and one to spare in case of accident, together with 40 
running targets, and all requisite beams, logs, repes, and iron work, 
would cost about Rs. 120 as an outside estimate. All the iron 
work was toade in the armorer’s shop, while all the targets, slots, and other 
wood worl ts made, under supervision, by asepoy, whose qualifications 
are not higher than these of -avkceond rate village carpenter. 1 have 
heard of regiments spending three thousand rnpees in’ the construction 
of targets that after all cannot be used. In the fave of that, the small 
outlay requived for the targets above described, must be considered 
modcrate in the extreme. 

The following attuck practice is suggested as an ensinently practical 
exercise, and shews the capabilities of the system for reproduciny: con 
ditions as they are to be found on service. 

A Company is formed up at 800 yards from the trench, and in 
the ordinary way prescribed by the Infantry Drill of 1889 proceeds to 
attack it. 

The position represented by the trench is ocenpied as follows :— 
Forty running targets, fig, 21, line the trench worked by 40 men, These 
form four squads of 9 targets each and one more fora section commandes. 
The nine targets of each squad work as vanishing objects, while the 
10th or section commender is a moving target varying his position from 
ene end of bis siypuiui to the other, 


supervising their action. 

Not only then is the presence of an enemy produced, but the con- 
duet of the ets can be inade to approach reality. When the attack 
commences, the syads under orders of their section eoummanders appear 
tesethor as if firing vo devs. This volley fire is nutiutained till indepen- 
deut tisin ordered, when ai forty Gugets, in independent order, appear 
and disappear. wk of men in the trench with rifles and 
Vink anuounition, ad the tire of the defenders is also reproduced. 

Vargets, figs, 19, 20, cen adso be introduced in the slots 
ts if required, in che following miner, 
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The larger targets, fig. 19, are placed in position as rear targets, the 
smaller, fig. 20, as front targets. These are suspended on the slots by neans 
of catches not visible in the diagrams, similar to those at the feet a. a. 

Ropes are attached to rear targets only, which can then be worked 
by hand. As the practice progresses, the smaller targets can be substi- 
tuted for the larger ones by attaching the ropes to them, and exposing 
in like manner. 

The above practice shews the resources of the trench system for 
practical instruction, and is an example of what the soldier must expect 
fo encounter in action ; it therefore presents an argument sutliciently 
forcible of itself to establish the value of the trench system and the 
importance of its adoption. 
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ENTRENCHMENTS—THE ATTACK, 


By Carratn A. FE. Jones, 
231d Pioneers. 


The question of “How to attack entrenchments,” or “ How to 
attack an entrenched position,” is one of the most urgent and burning 
questions of modern tactics. In the warfare of the present day mz 
rifles, smokeless powder, and the great increase in the power and aceu- 
racy of the field gun in every Enropean army have given entrenchments 
a special significance, owing to the annihilating losses which troops now 
suffer who are exposed to fire in the open. 

We may regard it as almost a certainty that, in future warfare, 
troops on the defensive within an hour from the first appearance of the 
enemy will have already entrenched themselves, ¢ e. they will have 
covered themselves from the mit-aille to such an extent, that they will 
be enabled without suffering heavy losses to continue entrenching them- 
selves under the enemy’s fire Should a few hours be available the 
position will be entrenched so strongly, that to carry it by storm or by a 
single sharp attack will seldom succeed. In a few days field works or 
even such important works as may come under the heading of “ Provi- 
sional fortification,” as for example at Plevna and Duppel, will have 
sprung up, and the attack of these is usually accompanied with vreat 
ditticulty, and not unseldom will turn into a regular siege. The success 
of a storm will no doubt lead to brilliant results, as in the case of Duppel 
and Tel-cl-kebir, but again its failure will usnally lead to a complete 
defeat. Presenting as they do, such great advantages to the defence, 
entrenchments, as if they supplied a living force, make it possible for a 
weak detachment to maintain its ground against a much stronger force 
of the enemy, and also permit a force numerically weak to occupy a 
larger position than would be possible otherwise. 

By affording cover from fire and thus dituinishing loss, entrench- 
ments both maintain and improve the morale of the troops. In war we 
cannot always be certain that our troops are in better heart and condi- 
tion than those of the enemy ; the spirits of the one. may be raised by 
suecess in some insignificant skirmish,—and it is only those who have 
served, who know how small an event will turn the tide of fecling one 
way or the other—or even bya great victory, and those of the other 
depressed by defeat. Even if at the beginning of a campaign the quality 
of the troops is the same, in the end the scale will most assuredly turn 
in favor of that side, which exists or has been existing under the best 
material conditions, and in) war when troops join in battle what is the 
material condition exceeding all others in importance but the ground; and 
for defence, the nature of the position occupied, the strengthening of 
which costs nothing and) demands only time, energy, and forethought? 
One would think that such acheap and easy means of aiding the defence 
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wonld be invariably resorted toy and if formerty full adyvantaee was net 
taken of entrenchments, as if no neces ity was fele for them 
be aseribed principally to the wenkness of the fireacdon, and 
from this, the small development of the seigice of the Meld } 
and partly to the inflmeace of inistuken views ou entrenclinents, which 
exagzerated their deizioncies and decried their advantages ‘There are, 
no doubt, deficiencies, but alter all the main objection that can be 
brought against entrenchments is that, by increasing principally the 
passive force, they diminish to the sane extent the eressive force, 
uw be true, but wedo not agree with those who say thet enry 
entirely de Arey the mobility of the troops, because they yt then 
unwilling! y toadvance. The Germans e even, havea proverb that “In 
entrenchments Baldicns Dary their cnerey.” With bal troops this may 
be so, but with good troops, their m: bility and realness 
certainly not decreased by catrenchinents, but on the other mea these 
sung entrenchinents sometimes even help them forward by enabling 
them before an attack to collect in foree under cover, Many: ex: anples 
may be produced from military history iu support of the assertion, that 
cutrenehments not only strenethen the defence but even aid offeastye 
action, ‘The suecessful assault of the Danish works at Duppel by the 
Prussians in 1864 is a good example, The Danish works cune taader 
the healing of provision: u fortification, and the Prussians had fing uly 
constructed their third parallel within Suv yards of them, and by “noon 
the Danes were driven back into the bridye- head opposite Sonderbur 
with a loss of nearly 500 men,” 

In October 1877, SkobelefF opened trenches, because it was only 
by such means he could hope to conquer the crest of the Green Hills 
During the last days of Plevna on the 27th November 1877 7, on 
trenchiments not prevent the Russians assinning the offensive, but 
on the other hand the Turks, for want of training and disc ipline, Guild 
not venture from their works and trenches, when the Russians were 
repeatedly broken against them in futile attacks. 

The question wader consideration may be briefly ted as fol- 
lows :—“ What sivniticance have entrenchments in modern w: ary ane whet 
is the best method of attacking them?’ Our text book of fortitication 
in speaking on this subject says—* The attack should be preeeded by 
as full a recommaissance as possible, toascertain the best line of approac 
the streugih of the garrison, and the mumibers and positions of 
outer reserves.” Quite true no doubt, but evide: itly anere appli ‘ 
to the attack on a ‘ale ‘Lor half-closed field work than to one on a Tong 
line of shelter-trenches » In both cases, to be suecess- 
ul, great qualitios are requisite in the troops aad more pespeckdly in the 
commender, and we my write these down as cantion, deliberviion, pre 
paredness, taking every thing into consideration, incthod, systei, 
trusting nothing to chanee and risking noth: de 

In the campaigns of 1866 and Is7! 71, we find that the Geemans 
never attacked the enemy in a position strenset} vened thr rout, aad 
never once risked the storia of fortress oF fort, baton the contr: wy, thoy 
forced the cnemy to break hinaself ageiust their entrenchincnts: (Mei iz, 
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This cannot be ascribed to chance, but was evidently a system, 
from the national character, and the personal qualities of the 
real commander in each campaizn o2., Count von Moltke. 

During the present century the Russian army have had more fight- 
ing, and assuredly have had more practice in attacking fortresses and ticld 
works than any other in Europe, commencing with the storm of Kars 
on 16th March L807, and ending with that of Geok ‘Tepe in 18x. 
Not unfrequently they have gained brilliant successes, but again, 
they have also suffered many severe defeats, which have taught them 
that the attack of entrenchments is far from being a simple and easy 
business, and the question of “ How to attack entrenchments,” is still 
being keenly debated by them. An attempt was made to solve the 
problem in 1886 during the camp of exercise at Krasnoe Selo, and vari- 
ous attack formations were tried against the field works and entrench- 
ments constructed there, but, as far as we are aware, up to the present 
time, no definite decision has been come to on this important subject. 

Since the introduction of breechloading arms, with the solitary 
exception of the battle of Tel-el-kebir, which was without doubt a bril- 
liant success, but gained under very favorable conditions and against 
inferior troops, the British army cannot be said to have had on any 
oceasion to attack an enemy in an entrenched position, and therefore 
our own experience on this question is practically nil. 

Let us see what our latest ideas are on this subject. The Infantry 
Drill 1889, in describing the attack formation to be adopted in the 
future, says—* The duty of the firing line reinforced by its supports and 
reserves is to get as near the position, as possible but when it cannot 
advance further without unnecessary exposure, advantageous ground 
will be chosen, whence a telling converging fire may be brought to bear 
upon the parts of the position to be assaulted. By the time the first 
line reaches this critical distance, it will have sustained such heavy 
losses, that decisive action becomes imperative, and a fresh impulse is 
Necessary to carry tie attack forward and pierce the enemy’s line. 
This will be given by the second line, which will, under cover of the 
first line, have been able to advance in good order and under perfect 
control. Its commander, having watched the opportune moment when 
the defenders are sutticiently shaken, will boldly advance with the 
second line towards the point or points he has determined to assault. 
On reaching the firing line, the second line will double through it, 
and with loud cheers, carry the position at the point of the bayonct, 
drums beating and bugles playing; the firing line will join the second 
line and assist it in delivering the assault.” ‘And again “The men will be 
tuight the necessity of advancing immediately a volley is fired, before 
the smoke clears away and exposes them to the enemy's view. The 
advantayes of independent tire at- the final stage, from the cover which 
its smoke affords to the second line to push forward to the attack, are 
self-evident.” 

Most of this is true enough, and the actual formations adopted are 
probably as good as any others that have yet been devised, but all the 
same such a mode uf attack must. fail, and will fail if used frontally 
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against good troops occupying any entrenched position, however slight 
the entrenchments may be; and in our Infantry Drill no difference 
down or apparently recognised for the attack of an enemy occupying an 
entrenched or unentrenched position. Of course the regulations also 
say-——“'The formations adopted by the attacking force must be suited 
to the character of the enemy, to his mode of fighting, to the weapons 
with which he is armed, and to the ground to be traversed ;” and also, 
«The science of leading infantry consists in adopting the formation 
most suitable to the object in view, in utilizing all advantages of ground, 
and in concentrating fire according to time and place :” but at present 
troops are usually trained in practising one form of attack, and as for 
adopting the mode of attack most suitable to the object in view, vis. to 
turn the enemy out of his position, or changing any of the formations 
laid down by regulation, such an idea is seldom even thought of, and 
but too seldom practised. 

The second extract made from Infantry Drill speaks about the cover 
which the smoke affords to the first and second lines to push forward to 
the attack, but in fiiture warfare with smokeless powder, there will be 
no such cover for them, and they will have to advance in full view of 
the enemy, uncovered except by the accidents of the ground, and under 
the close and more or less steady and well-aimed fire of troops armed 
with rifles of low trajectory ; a very important factor, which will have te 
be taken into account in the warfare of the future much more so than 
in that of the past. Moreover from our own experience in Egypt we may 
sce how difficult it is, to maintain the intervals between the different 
lines in the attack formation. 

At Hasheen as the firing line of the Berkshire advanced up the 
hill, the supports gradually closed on them, and formed one body on 
arriving at a saddle near the summit. 

Our Infantry Drill, in speaking of the attack of a battalion, divides 
the distance to be traversed into three zones, the third zone being divid- 
ed into two phases, the second phase being described as “ 150 yards 
position ;” and in speaking of how this distance is to be traversed, it says 
“On independent firing commencing, the second line will move forwarl 
at a steady double. As it approaches, the captains with the first line 
will blow their whistles asa signal to cease fire and fix bayonets. 
All officers will then draw their swords and run to the front, the second 
(or assaulting) line will pass through the first line, which latter will 
immediately join the second line.” 

This really amounts to saying that for the last 150 yards of the 
advance, all fire will have ceased on the part of the assailants: but how 
will the antagonist act during the time? Very simply: he will open the 
very hottest fire possible, and it is at this period of the fight that the 
magazine rifle will come into play, and its destructive qualities be fully 
realised, for the defender without being punished himself will be enabled 
to pour in a close and well-aimed fire on the thick line of assailants 
advancing towards him. We say “without being punished,” for during 
these few minutes, when on the side of the assailants not a single man is 
firing, the defenders will not have ceased the , the most effective, 
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and, at least we may imagine it to be so, the best-aimed, because they 
have a kirge object within ashort distance and a good position under 
cover. What will the losses be like? ‘lo throw away the advantages 
which may be derived from accuracy of fire at such a distance is simply 
not to recognise but to discard all the benefits of the careful musketry 
instruction of our army. 

Again the drill-book says— The second (or assaulting) line will 
pass through the first line, which latter will immediately join the second 
line”: but let us imagine the condition of the first line or rather of the 
tiring line at this period of the fight. It will be a rank or line of inter- 
mingled men, in clumps or swarms as the Germans say; men of different 
sections will be a/ways mixed up in it, very often of different companies, 
and sometimes of different battalions. The way in which units become 
intermingled in an attack was shown at Tel-el-kebir, where the Highland 
brigade, after capturing the Egyptian entrenchments, and without suffer- 
ing any serious loss or meeting with any check, was dissolved into groups 
of men of different regiments assembled round the nearest officers. A 
portion of the leaders will have been stricken down, and those remaining 
ulive to lead the men are not always the oldest and usually not the 
bravest, and yet such a swarm and conglomeration of men are supposed 
to vease fire, fix bayonets on a signal whistle, and to join in and aid the 
second line in their assault. When one imagines the terrible tension of 
the nerves from which the majority of men suffer when under a heavy 
fire, the probability is that such aid would be considerably more detri- 
mental than useful, unless indeed in the manner described in the Russian 
regulations, in which it says— The fighting line should be some paces 
in front of the reserve aiding the attack by a heavy independent fire.” 
This fire ceases when within 50 yards of the objective point, when the 
fighting line closes in on its remaining leaders and joins the reserve in 
the assault, 

To quote the drill-book once more.—“ The second line, marching up in 
rear with drums beating and bugles sounding, should have bayonets fixed.” 

From this phrase we may presume that the second line is supposed 
to reach the firing line in what may practically be regarded as close 
order, or in other words a body of troops in line at one pace interval, but 
in the campaign of 1870-71, “The 
second line likewise, while moving under 
rifle fire, found its dissolution into skirmishers, or small groups where 
there was partial cover, imperative, as did the reserves which followed.” 
enough of the drill-book. Let us sce what some of our 
other military writers have to say about the attack of entrenchments. 
Jord Wolseley remarks. ‘No direct attack, whatever may be its 
strenyth, shoald ever succeed iu turning a line of infantry out of a shel- 
ter trench, in front of which there is no cover within about 300 yards”; 
and again in speaking of the defence of a village he says—“ The 
restilt of many a battle has turned upon the struggle for poss sion of a 
village, and such will be the case ayain in all wars. If the defence be 
ably and bravely conducted, the a lants’ loss should be very great, no 
matter what may be the result; but if the village by its general plan, 
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position, surroundings, and the nature of its buildings, is one that lends 
iuself naturally to a prolonged defence, the defenders have so many 
advantages on their side, that they should blush for shame, if they do 
hot remain masters of it.” 

Some writers consider that modern artillery, from the great in- 
crease in its power, range, and accuracy (and when we look at our own 
12 pr. we can see the enormous advance which has taken place since 
1870-71), and from the effect on the spirits of the defenders which the 
terrible character of the converging tire froma large number of guns must 
have, is almost of itself nearly suticient to induce troops to desert their 
post, especially when occupying a village instead of trenches; but when we 
remember the village of St. Privat, where hardly any entrenchments had 
been thrown up, surrounded as it was by a few low stone walls, and 
mud banks and hedges connecting it with St. Marie aux Chénes, and 
then of the tire brought to bear on it for hours by the Prussian artillery, 
commencing with 84 and ending with 210 guns, and later on of the fire 
poured by the still unshaken infantry of France on the Prussian guards 
during their advance, it seems that, as long as the soldier-like spirit of 
the defenders can be maintained, the advantage is all on their side, and 
that a heavy artillery fire, although it may aid the assailants’ advance 
to a great extent, will never force really good troops, covered by even 
the slightest entrenchments, to abandon them. 

“'The fact that, any good position adequately occupied may now be 
considered certainly tenable ayaiust all 
front attacks until the strength of the 
defenders is exhausted and gives way before the assaults of fresh troops, 
renders certain modifications in tactics probable.” The modification 
proposed is a great development of flank attacks, but of that hereafter; 
and in support of the assertion regarding the uselessness of frontal attacks 
on any goud position, we may again instance the battle of 18th August 
1870, where the 2nd French corps on the left of the position, occupying 
quarries and lines of shelter trenches on the slope of the hill across the 
ravine, opposite the village of Gravelotte, was attacked by two and then 
three German corps, and lost only 60 men killed, while the assailants 
suffered enormously. 

“But when troops, armed with a breech-loader, are covered by 
trees, shelter-trenches, walls &e., the 
attack becomes far more dangerous, be- 
cause the effective fire of troops acting on the offensive is seriously 
interfered with, the defenders’ tire becomes at the same time all the more 
accurate and deadly, because they suffer but little from the attackers’ 
bullets: consequently the attack on troops occupying a wood or village 
or an entrenchinent requires a longer preparation and a greater quantity 
of artillery fire than if the defenders had no cover.” And again, “ But 
no fire, however heavy, well directed, and continuous will drive good 
troops outofa position, A heavy cross 
fire of musketry and artillery may shake 
the morale, and disorgnise the defenders, may kill and wound many, 
may induce many of the less brave individuals to seck some excuse to 
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leave the position, either by assisting wounded ten to the r 
wise, but still the men whose hearts are in the work, the really brave 
men, will remain to tight it out. So longas they haveammunition these 
men Will hold their position, aud it is only the actual advance of supe- 
rior numbers that will finally compel them to retire.” 

This was written immediately after the war of 1870-71, but now-a- 
days, however long the preparation and however numerous the artillery, 
good troops under cover ought not to be driven out of their position 
during daylight. As the old saying has it, Providence is on the side 
of the big battalions; and superior numbers will always tell, but during 
the whole of our military histury, the British army can seldom or never 
be said to have been blessed with the big battalions, and most of our 
battles have been won by that good old Anglo-Saxon attribute of sheer 
dogged pluck and obstinacy, iu combination with Scotch stickiness, and 
Trish élan and forwardness. 

Let us glance for a moment at the nature of the fire recommended 
orrather ordered to be used during the attack in our Infantry Drill. 
The book says “ Volley tiring should therefore be continued by attack- 
ing troops as long as possible. Independent. firing should only be 
resorted to by the firing line inunediately before the final charge, or when 
in close proximity to the enemy ”; also “ Volley firing should be used in 
the attack as long as possible, and as a rule it should be by sections, 
At long ranges the fire unit should generally be the half-company, in 
order to give the full effect which a concentration of fire produces; but 
a good volley can rarely be delivered by a larger unit than the section. 
Independent fire is difficult to control in the attack, and should be 
postponed as long as possible ; when troops once begin independent firing, 
it is most dificult to induce them to rise with one impulse and dash at 
a firm enemy ”; and again “ Volley firing will be maintained during the 
development of the attack until the final stage is reached, and will as a 
tule be by sections ; but when it is required to obtain the fullest effect 
of concentrated fire at long ranges, and after reinforcement by a support, 
half-company volleys may be employed.” 

From the above extracts it is very evident that volley firing by see- 
tions and half-companies is at the present time in high favour in our 
army ; but what do we find was really the case in the war of 1870-71, 
and this is the only war from which any deductions regarding the nature 
of the fire to be used in an attack can be drawn ? We may notice that 
after the war of 1866, the Germans still retained their faith in steady 
volleys delivered at short ranges, and continued to practise their delivery 
up to the beginning of the campaign of 1870-71 ; but they had not. then 
foucht against brecchloaders, and now they confess that the breechloader 

has so increased the employment. of skirmishers in action, that volleys 
ean rarely be used, and we have but few properly recorded instances of 


volleys having been actually delivered. We have no mention of volleys 
at Weissenburg, where the peace training in this respect should still 


have retained its force, nor are there more than 3 or 4 properly verified 
instances throughout the subsequent actions of the campaign, When 
engaged with infautry, the Prussians also found it impossible to make 
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the least use of company or section volleys, but what they did do was 
to reserve their fire for short ranges, seldom commencing the mnusketry 
fight until they had arrived within 600 or 700 yards of the enemy, a and 
in one instance at Spicheren, we find a Prussian company fighting on 
the railway west of the Drathzug repulsing a French column moving by 
the side of the pond, by reserving their fire until it had approached to 
within 100 paces. Thus it would appear, that in war volley firinz is 
ouly possible in the rarest and most exceptional cases, and as a general 
rule that there ean be no such thing, and that a well conducted quick or 
skirmishing fire is the best to guarantee great results with the least loss. 

With reference to the distance at which fire was opened, the drill- 
book agrees very nearly with the practice of the Prussians, as, excluding 
oceasional long range voileys, fire is generally opened at about 800 yards 
from the position. ‘No battle has ever been won at long ranges, owing 
to the uncertainty of the fire and the feeling of security which the 
distance engendered.” In fact, our recent experiences in Egypt all tend 
to discredit the employment of infantry fire over 500 yards. At Abn 
Klea independent firing was commenced but checked, only to be recom- 
mmenced again with still more deadly and telling effect when the encmy 
had approached to within 300 yards. At Hasheen the advance was 
carried out without firing till near the summit, when a hot fire was com- 
menced to prepare the way for the final rush. 

As regards the position of the men firing, it seems as if the orders 
contained in the drill-book are dithcult to carry out, and almost  impra- 
ticable ; it says, “The attitude of men firing affects the efficacy of their 
fire. On the defensive, when unprotected by entrenchments, or during 
the preparation for, or the first stage of the attack, the lying down posi- 
tion should be used, and also ordinarily during the advance. In the 
final stages of the attack, if the ground is flat and open, the firing line 
may lie down to fire after each rapid advance, but as a gencral rule fire 
should be delivered Aneeling (or standing if a view of the enemy cannot 
otherwise be obtained). Men must not then be allowed to lie down or 
ercep from place to plaice, as by so doing their fire becomes less effvetive ; 
they lose offensive spirit, and in the attack are not readily induced to 
continue the advance.” And again “'The men may be directed to fire in 
any position at distances over 500 yards, after which as a general rule 
they will not be allowel to fire lying down.” 

This is much the same as saying, that the nearer we approach the 
enemy’s position, and the further we advanccintothe zone of aimed infantry 
fire, the more our men are supposed to expose themselves to that fir 
To teach anything in peace time is easy. In peace time a distance of 
500 yards is passed over in a few minutes, in half-an-hour, but in war it 
will be erusscd only ina few hours and sometimes only in a few day 
To raise up a fighting line lying down under fire is admittedly not very 
easy, but the spirit of the men lying down is much better than that of 
the men standing or kneeling in the open. We shall never succeed in 
convincing the soldier that there is no great difference in the losses — 
whether he is lying down, or kueeling, or standing. It is quite possible 
ty arouse in the soldier the impulse to move forward, but on halting to 
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fire he will undoubtedly lie down through the feeling of self-preserva- 
tion, which it is impossible to entirely eradicate. In close order we can 
obtain an automatic obedience, but in extended order this is not the case. 
In the latter the soldier during the first part of the advance is permitted 
to adapt himself to the ground, in the other not. What object can 
there be in firing kneeling or standing in the firing line? The chances 
are that the fire of both antagonists is not at all equal, one is almost 
invisible and his rifle is on a firm support, the other is in the open and 
visible and fires from hishand. Against whom is the latter firing? For 
some hundreds of paces he can only see the shelter trench or parapet, 
ubove which the defenders’ heads are hardly visible, and when he docs 
approach near enough for the heads to become more distinct, he has to 
expose himself more by kneeling instead of lying down. 

No, the possibility of an open advance, under a close fire, with halts 
to fire knecling or standing is impracticable in war, and as Lord Wolseley 
says “Infantry should when stationary always lie down, both for the 
purpose of concealment and of shelter from fire.” When the soldicr is 
halted, he should be allowed to select the most comfortable and also the 
best position for firing, te. lying down ; firstly, in order to enable him 
to take a steady aim at his object; secondly, in order to calin_ his 
nerves under tire, especially if momentarily it is impossible for him to 
fire himself ; and thirdly in order to diminish loss. The principal advan- 
tage on the side of the defender is that he sutivrs but little from fire, 
but causes considerable loss to the assailant: it is in “retreating under 
the fire of the victors, that the beaten troops pay the full penaliy 
of defeat.” 

Why is it that the attack on any entrenched position is asa 
rule unsuccessful? From the annihilating losses, which exert a pernicious 
influence on the morale of the troops ; the men lose heart, appear doubt- 
ful of success, the panic spreads, and disaster results. 

General Kuropatkin, writing about the Russian mistakes at Plevna, 
says—“ if enormous losses, physical exhaustion, and nervous agitation, 
foreed the assailants to halt, before reaching the object of attack, they 
halted, not where it was advantageous either from the nature of the 
ground, or from their distance from the enemy, but wherever the 
crisis occurred tothem. Some portions halted at 1000 paces from the 
enemy, and others at 40, and sometimes they halted on an open plain, 
when both before and behind them was excellent cover.” Such will be 
the fate of British soldiers, if they have to kneel or stand when advanc- 
ing to the attack within a distance of 500 yards from the enemy. The 
firing line also, instead of advancing by rushes, will often be obliged not 
to double, but to craw] and creep from place to place. 

We have somewhat strayed from our subject, so let us return to the 
question of the attack of entrenchments. It may be taken for granted 
that in the future any fairly good position, where flanks are secure, and 
whose front is defended by entrenchments of sume sort or other, may 
be regarded as impregnable to a frontal attack by daylight ; and unless 
the assailants themselves make use of entrenchments, aud advance slowly 
towards their objective, covering their fighting line with what may 
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almost be regarded asa modified form of siege-works, the defender 
troops, if worth their salt, should hold the position against any atti 
that may be directed against it, even when accompanied by a great 
superiority of force, unless in the latter case, as mentioned hereafter, 
large turning movements are brought into play. 

However, positions both of whose flanks are sceure are the excep- 
tion and not the rule; if one flank rests on some impassable obstacle, the 
other will generally be en Patrand therefore liable to be turned, and the 
defenders forced to retreat by means of a well delivered flank attack ; 
and when there is a great superiority of force on the part of the a it 
ant, the defender wlll often be obliged to retire, if he wishes to preserve 
his army from destruction, without firing a shot. 

A frontal attack, even when aided by small flank attacks, being in 
the present day almost synonymous with severe defeat, it seems that 
there are but three methods, by which an enemy can be driven out or 
forced to abandon a position, where he has had time, or where, through 
the supineness of the assailant, time has been allowed him to throw up 
shelter trenches or breastworks, and to place villages, woods c&e., in a 
state of defence, or even to strengthen the salient points of his position. 
In this respect, the war of 1870-71 teaches us little or nothing. The 
history of the victories of that campaign is, 

“That the German corps march straight for the encmy, that the 
leading troops at once attack, that the 
rest hurry up to their support, extend- 
ing and deepening the skirmishing line, and that after a severe engaye- 
ment, an extension beyond a flank renders the position untenable. 
There is none of the higher manwuvring, which aims at au advantage by 
deceiving and perplexing the enemy, no feint to retain him on one point, 
while the decisive attack is prepared elsewhere. AJ] is sheer straight- 
forward fighting, successful because of the discipline, and training, and 
spirit of the units, and in the end, because of the weight of numbers. 
Even where circumstances would already seem to indicate that the real 
effort must be made elsewhere, troops are nevertheless sent on in an 
indiscriminate assault. Thus the German right at Gravelotte was sepa- 
rated by a ravine from the French left; it “rested on the Mose He, and 
the French could only advance on that bank by forcing the Germans 
back ; the decisive attack was to be made by the German left ; the 
ground was excellent for defence, bad for offence ; all good reasons for 
the avoidance of unnecessary slaughter and risk of defeat, by slighty 
engaging or even refusing that wing of the German army. Yet the corps 
there were hurried to the attack no less earnestly than at other parts of 
the position, suffering cnormous losses, in peril, indeed, of defeat, till 
supported by the 2nd corps from Pont-A-Mousson, and inflicting only 
the most trifling damage on the opposing corps, which did not withdraw 
till next day.” 

Of the three methods in question, the first, implying great superi- 
ority in numbers may be briefly described as leaving a part of your force 
entrenched in front of the enemy’s position and making a large turning 
movement with the other portion, or in other words of © dislodging au 
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anmy by operating with a detachment against its rear.” As one and by 
far the best example of such an operation, we may instance Sherman’y 
campaign in) Georgia in 1864, a campaign well worth studying in’ the 
present day, as it seems to contain the key note to that close combination 
of strategy and tactics, which in all probability will be one of the chief 
distinguishing characteristics of the next great war, and which for want 
of a better term, we may call strategical tactics. 

Sherman, commanding the Federal forces, had from 90,000 to 190,000 
men, and Johnston, the Confederate general, £0,000, afterwards reinforced 
to 50,000 men. His object was to obstruct Sherinan as much as pos- 
sible, and to cover Atlanta to the last moment. 

“Except in attacking the Kensaw mountain on the 27th June, the 
character of Sherman’s operations was 
throughout the same. To protect his 
main line from a counter attack, he left a force entrenched across it. He 
then reinforced his flanking wing toa strength sufficient to cope with 
the whole army of the cnemy, and directed it by a circuit off the main 
line, npon the Confederate rear. In every case the operation was suc- 
eessful, obliging Jolinston forthwith to abandon his strongest positions, 
and to retreat. 

Tf, as in Sherman's case, the enemy is so strongly posted as to render 
a front attack on him inexpedient, there will be no other course than to 
detach a force to turn the position. And if the assailant also possesses 
a strong position on the main line, it will be best to reinforce the flank- 
ing wing, till it is equal to the whole numbers which the enemy can 
possibly bring on that side, and order it not to halt until it has attained 
the point aimed at; holding meanwhile the aforesaid position with the 
rest of the army. Should the enemy detach a part only of his forces to 
meet this attack in his flank or rear, he will be beaten. Should he meet 
it with his whole army, he abandons the position in which his strength lay” 

Sherman, in hix letter to Hamley published by the latter, puts the 
whole matter ina nitshell, “Though | divided my force (generally, but 
by no means always, a violation of a rule of war), Johnston could not 
have fallen on Macpherson without doing just what [ wanted—evs. letting 
yo forts and parapets, and a natural position from which it might have cost 
me 20,000 men to have dislodged him by a direct attack. Johuston could 
not make a detachment large enough to endanger Macpherson, who on 
the defensive would have had the woods and range of hills at Snake 
Creek in his favor, and [ had good roads by the rear to reinforce 
Macpherson in one march.” 

The second method under considcration is a modification of the 
former, in that it is a combination of a flank with a frontal attack, the 
former being the chief attack, and the latter only iutended to hold back 
and ocenpy the enemy, while a turning movement is being effected. The 
Germans in 1870-71 combined beth a frontal and flank attack almost 
invariably, but the troops cngized in the former were urged forward up 
to the very position of the cucmy with a terrible and useless sacrifice 
of life, as witness the frontal attack at Woerth, and in all the subsequent 
actions of the campaiga. 
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Now-a-days it is gencrally admitted that “on the offensive, points 
may be seized and held in an intended 
position, or line of battle, by advanced 
troops, if sure of support, in presence of very superior forces: part of a 
force may, with increased security, be left in front of a strongly occupied 
position, while a turning movement is made by the rest of the army.” 
The firing line advancing, as laid down in the drill-book up to within, 
say 500 yards more or less of the enemy’s position, according to the 
nature of the terrain, should from that distance keep up as hot a fire as 
possible on the enemy. We may presume that by the time the firing 
line has arrived within 500 yards of the enemy, the supports would 
have already reinforced. The battalion reserves in rear should couti- 
nue their advance in extended order, and, approaching as near as 
possible without suffering severe loss to the firing line, should proceed 
to construct shelter-trenches, breast-works é&c., as rapidly as possible. 
It is useless shutting our eyes to the fact that we shall be obliged to have 
recourse to this, and that in all probability the next great war will sce 
an cnormous development of the use of entrenchments on the offensive. 
When ready, the reserves would occupy these trenches, and the firing 
line, which has not yet been so completely committed to the fight, as to 
be incapable of being withdrawn from it, gradually retiring, would 
either join the battalion reserves in the trenches, or, proceeding still far- 
ther to the rear, would itself form the battalion reserves according to 
circumstances. The assailant might provide for the defence of an ex- 
exposed flank by works thrown back in echelon, and might station his 
strongest reserve (in this frontal attack) there, forin the present day, 
owing to the great extension of the front of modern armies, we may take 
it for grauted that, in addition to one main reserve, there will be numer- 
ous small army corps and divisional reserves as well. Of course it is 
by no means meant that this part of the assailants’ force should be 
limited to a purcly defensive action; on the contrary it should combine 
both defensive and offensive action, or, as the drill-book has it, ‘in such 
formation as will admit of its being readily converted at will into the 
main effort;” and the second and third lines should be ready to move 
forward at any moment, and make a dash at that portion of the enemy's 
position, which he may have weakened, or whose fire has been subdued. 
Eyen a threatening advance beyond the line of shelter-trenches will in 
all probability be suflicient to induce the defender to retain many more 
troops than necessary to resist a frontal attack, and thus the number of 
his troops available to repel the flank attack of the assailants will be 
diminished. 

When we consider the difficulties which will confront the assailant 
in the warfare of the future, through the smokeless powder rendering 
him more or less visible to the defender throughout the whole of his 
advance according to the accidents of the ground; and also the fire from 
the magazine rifle which will be poured in during that last 150 yards 
while the assailants are doubling across for the bayonet assault; and also 
the fire that can be kept up by the assailants at a distance of 500 or 
600 yards from the defenders’ position, it seems that such a method 
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would be equally as effective in holding fast the enemy, as the senseless 
German method in 1870-71 of a huge and useless sacrifice of men’s lives. 
Moreover we must also bear in mind that as our army in a great war is 
almost certain to be weaker in nuinbers than the enemy, we cannot afford 
to sacrifice our troops needlessly and must spare our men by every 
means possible. 

The flank attack itself must be composed of the greater portion of 
the assailants’ troops and “in deciding the strength to be employed, it 
must be borne in mind, that whatever 
attack is determined upon should be 
made with a force amply sufficient to give a reasonable hope of success.” 

Of course every flank attack becomes locally a frontal attack, but 
in all probability, unless the defenders have been some titne in the posi- 
tion, the flanks will not have been so well secured by entrenchments as 
the front, and thus less opposition will be encountered. In 1870-71 
flank attacks were almost invariably resorted to, and it was generally 
found that the sudden appearance of a comparatively small body of 
troops, who opened fire on the flank and rear of the line, was suticient to 
produce dismay and rout. “In future, owing to the long range of all 
arms, attacks upon the centre must be very exceptional, the flanks will 
be the points to aim at.” But this second method also implies a certain 
superiority of numbers. 

The third, and, in the present day, the best of all ways to drive an 
enemy from his entrenchments is undoubtedly a night attack, a method 
of attack which above all others demands the very highest discipline and 
training, and strictest obedience to orders. 

“The precision and rapidity of rifle fire is now so great, that, to 
attack any well selected and well defen- 
ded position by daylight is to run the 
risk of being swept away, as the Prussian Guard was in its attack on the 
1&th August 1870. The destructive nature of aimed rifle fire is so great, 
that I believe the army that will first be able to manauvre at night 
will achieve brilliant victories.” 

Under the heading of a night attack, we include those attacks at 
break of day, the preparations for which have been made under cover 
of night, and in many of our recent little wars such attacks have often. 
proved signally successful. 

The assault at Tel-el-kebir completely surprised the Exyptians, and 
the result was greatly due to the careful way in which the habits of the 
enemy had been studied before the preparations for the attack were 
made. The Egyptian works were carefully recounoitred and watched, 
and it was remarked that their picqnets, sentries, and vedettes were only 
pushed out to a distance from the entrenchments after day-break. 
“Scarcely less remarkable in the decisive 
character of the results obtained, was 
the movement by which General Sir F. Roberts brought his main column 
of attack on the Afghan flank, the night previous to the assault of the 
Peiwar Kotal.” At Giniss also all our preparations were made during 
the night, and the assault delivered at dawn, 
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an example of a purely night attack, we may instance the one on 
Morosi’s mountain in South Africa, where the assuut was made in the 
middle of the night over most difficult ground. The Kaftirs were sur- 
surprised and a brilliant success gained. 


At Tel-el-Kebir every possible precaution was taken. On September 
12th, the day preceeding the fight, Lord Wolscley had taken out all ofti- 
cers commanding divisions and brigades, as also all heads of departments, 
on to the ground between the two camps, and had there carefully ex- 
plained to them the nature of the movement and the disposition of the 
troops. The direction of the enemy’s works, and the stars to guide 
the army towards them were pointed out, and it was also arranged that: 
posts marking the direction of the enemy should be set up after nightfall. 
During the advance connecting files were interposed between brigade 
and brigade both laterally and to the rear, Staff oiticers were continually 
sent from point to point during the advance, but in spite of all these 
precautions, and of the fact that the force was moving over an open 
plain, the hazardous nature of such a movement was well illustrated “ by 
the wheel inwards of the Highland brigade, owing to an order to halt 
having reached the companies in the 
centre, while the outer flanks remained 
in ignorance and pressed on. The mistake was discovered betimes, but 
25 minutes elapsed before the brigade could resume its march.” 
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As an instance of the disorder attending a night march in retreat, 
even when not pursued by the enemy, the retreat from Dewangiri in 
Bhootan is a striking example. 

“The main column lost its way, the perils of the route through the 
hilis produced a panic, some of the 
wounded were left behind in the confu- 
sion, the abandoned guns were pushed over the precipices in hope of 
saving them from capture, and the force arrived at its destination in a 
complete state of demoralization.” 
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As regards the formation to be assumed for a night attack, the 
drill-book describes it well in a few short sentences, ‘In order to ensure 
simplicity, the columns of attack should be as few and as little subdivided 
as practicable. When the mounted arms of the service are employed, 
they will all always be well separated from the infantry, and well in rear 
of it. It can seldom be rizht to dispense with a support, and a strong 
reserve, but they should be kept at a suilicient. distance from the attack- 
ing troops, so as not to be carried away by the confusion which any 
unfortunate panic might inflict upon those in front. It is desirable that 
the different columns should be kept in communication as long as 
possible: the simpler the plan of attack the better: ruses are apt to lead 
to confusion, though false attacks are often very useful.” And again, 
«The attacking column at from 50 to 100 yards distance from the ad- 
vanced guard will be in column of companies, half-companies, or sections 
(or in fours), with the ranks at three paces distanee, and the files at one 
side pace interval, according to the nature of the route followed.” 
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The mode of advancing to the assault during a night attack is well 

described in the following extract: “The attacking troops should, as a 

ss rule, not firea shot: their work must be 

Wolseley. Dee d ne 

done with the bayonet: a steady advance 

in silence up to charging distance, and then the loudest of cheers, all 

drums beating and bugles sounding. Unless the enemy is covered by 

some serious obstacle, in nine times out of ten, his men will break and 

holt, shooting one auother, blocking up roads and preventing the escape 
of guns” &e., &e. 

The words “according to ground and according to cireumstances 
should precede or follow every military regulation or every attempt at 
nilitary discussion, for experience and study of war can alone decide 
many points, and enable a man to aet rightly under certain given 
elrcumstance: 

Theory is, in other words, the experience of others, and we must 
always remember that there are no such things as fixed rules in war. 

We cannot say that such a formation is right and such another 
wrong, or that one sort of fire should be used under one set of circwn- 
stances, and another sort under another set. 

“When attempts are made to lay down principles in war, a large 
number of oflicers at once solve the 
problems, by saying everything depends 
on circumstances. As the wind blows, so must the sails be set. But 
if the proper sail, and the proper amount of sail suitable to cach wind, 
is not known beforchand, how can sail be made at all?” 

Finis is a word that has yet to be written in the art of war. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE NEW TECHNICAL MILITARY 
INVENTIONS ON MODERN WAR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The following translations of an article from the “ Republique 
Francaise” by General Tricoche and of one from the Russian “ J/ilitary 
Magazine” by M. Velichko on the influence of the new technical military 
inventions on modern war may be of interest to some of the readers of 
the Journal. 

The articles cover but asmall part of the question. Many will 
differ from General Tricoche both as regards his deduction in favour of 
artillery and his anticipation that future wars will be shorter than former 
ones. In treating of his own arm, artillery, he seems to have over- 
looked the extreme danger the personnel will be subject to from infantry 
fire. In his general conclusions he is in direct opposition to the opinions 
lately expressed by Marshal von Moltke. While nearly all the new 
inventions tactically favour the defensive, modern strategy is in favour 
of the offensive. General Tricoche has not considered the influence of 
the national character of the struggle in a modern European war nor 
the fact that the necessity for supplying modern armies has rendered 
railways indispensable, which is very likely to impart to fortresses 
governing important points of passage an importance they have not had 
since Marlborough’s wars. 

The uncertainty of the duration of a modern campaign is further 
enhanced by the fact that there is no example of modern fortress war- 
fare for our guidance. 

M. Velichko’s article would be better named “ Balloons and _port- 
able watch towers as a counterpoise to smokeless and noiseless powder.” 


C. M. Maguire. 


Translation of an article from the “ Republique Francaise.” 


All the armies of Europe are now considering the conditions under 
which future wars will be commenced and waged. 

It is certain that during the last twenty years science has brought 
about a complete revolution in the mechanical appliances of warfare. 
It is necessary to inquire whether this will not be attended by a corres- 
ponding alteration in tactics, 

The development of telegraphs, and railways, the progress of baloon- 
ing, the invention of explosives of extraordinary power, the increase in 
tho range and effect of small-arms, the mathematical precision of 
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artillery fire, and, finally, smokeless powder, are so many new, and 
important factors in the already so complex proplem of a war between 
large forces. 

What will be the precise influence exercised by each of these results ? 
It. is difficult at present to give an accurate answer to this question. 
This is apparent if we consider the strange views and wild proposals 
that have been published on the subject by the European press. 

There seems to be an undue haste in solving the enigma of a new 
and terrible problem. There is an eagerness to get rid of these menacing 
novelties. 

Some are above measure alarmed by the new inventions, while 
others regard them with an unreasonable contempt; both sides run into 
extremes. 

The improvements which have been introduced in the technical 
equipment of armies should be regarded neither with fear nor indiffer- 
ence ; they should bo applied as judiciously as possible to the tactics of 
modern engagements. I recognise this to be a difficult study which 
cannot result in the discovering of positive rules because it lacksa 
necessary condition of primary importance,—the experience of the battle- 
field. However, thongh there are some unknown elements affecting the 
changes that must take place in tactics which cannot be determined in 
the absence of experience, there are others more accessible to our in- 
vestigation. 

Those who have had experience in war are able without great diffi- 
culty to arrive at any rate at an approximate idea of the probable 
character of future conflicts. Their memories are still sufficiently vivid 
to enable them to appreciate, if not the precise results of these inven- 
tions, at least their probable consequences, and to deduce from them 
the new rules which should be adopted. For instance, though it is 
impossible to ascertain pusitively the effect that will be produced on a 
line of skirmishers by the absence of smoke, we can by having recourse 
to memory picture to ourselves the advance of a line under similar cir- 
cumstances during past campaigns, and thence form a fairly accurate 
conclusion as to what would have happened had the smoke suddenly, 
completely disappeared from the battle-field, and thus determine the rules 
to be followed in this particular instance. 

Certainly such rules must have a somewhat conjectural character, 
but we may presnme that they will not differ much from those which 
the experience of previous wars will suggest. 

It is doubtless on this presumption, and with a wish to determine 
definitely the conditions which effect certain portions of this great ques- 
tion, that the Governor of Paris has had recourse lately to special 
experiments. I was not present at these experiments, nor du I know of 
any information on the subject except what can be drawn from the 
newspaper reports. In my opinion itis better to leave the record of 
practical studies of this sort in the vague form of newspaper reports. 
‘This is especially the case with reference to views on smokeless powder. 
The new powder is for the time being the principal object of attention in 
military circles, not only in this country but also abroad. M. Moch, 
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captain of artillery, ig about to publish at Berger Levrault’s a complete 
and interesting study on the subject. He says that he has consulted 
the most important publications that have appeared in France aud else- 
where on the relation between smokeless powder and tactics, and he 
mentions twelve of these brochures, namely, three French, seven German, 
one Swiss, and one [talian. he authors of these numerous articles do 
not agree as to the tactical results that will proceed from the use of the 
new powder; while some maintain that it makes no difference in Europe 
except the addition of another powder, others consider that the intro- 
duction of smokeless powder has affected a complete revolution in the 
art of war. 

What is certain is, that smoke is a great assistanee to the General 
in chief command. 

When thore is no smoke, and the rattle of musketry is inaudible 
at great distances, and the weakened reports of artillery are accom 
panied by no indications as to the whereabouts of the guns, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief will often find himself in uncertainty. This is an 
undeniable fact to which our Generals may well devote their attention, 
On the other hand the command of small units should apparently be 
rendered easier by the clearness of the atmosphere. Has not the firing 
line hitherto been rather interfered with than protected by smoke ? Will 
not the Captain undet the new conditions have his men better in hand? 

Then we shall be told of the striking colour of our uniform! Have 
we had to wait till now to find out that red is a striking colour? Has 
it not been proposed quite recently that our kepi and red trousers should 
he covered with grey cloth. It may be remarked ‘en passant’ that 
this would be a singular manner in which to strengthen the morale of 
our infantry soldiers, At the same time it is announced that the Ger- 
mans are thinking of giving up the helmet and adopting our kepi just 
when we ourselves are on the look out for a helmet. Has the new 
powder rendered these two great nations so silly as to change their 
head-dresses? Tn my opinion it would on the contrary be wise on our 
part to render the cherry-coloured trousers universal in our army, and 
to give our troops a national uniform entirely distinct from that of 
forcign armies in order to avoid dangerous mistakes. 

1 had oceasion myself during the campaign of 1870 to deplore the 
loss of a number of men in the company which served as an escort to 
my artillery, occasioned by a mistake of this nature. ‘The captain mi 
took some Prussian infantry for French chasseurs-a-pied, and allowe 
them to approach unmolested until a severe fire showed him his imis- 
take. 

It would no doubt be desirable that the personnel and materiel of 
an army should be rendered invisivle, bat the attainment of this appears 
chimerival. I have e personally made many experiments in this direction 
and have arrived at the conclusion that the presence of troops is always 
betrayed in some way in spite of the most. elaborate precautions. 

It has been stated that, at General Saussieri’s review on a clondy 
day, infantry were more clearly discernible at a distance than chasseurs 
a picd and artillery. 
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As to facilities for taking aim, every onc knows that they have only 
asecondary importance, as the infantry soldier only takes ain: under 
very exceptional circumstance s. Let us then abandon these foolish 
discussions, the most apparent resnit of which would be a prejudicial 
influence on the morale of onr infantry. 

Will cavalry also be inconvenienced by the absence of smoke? I 
am inclined to think that in this respect too views have a tendency to 
ranto extremes, No doubt smoke is always a valuable guide, but the 
cavalry soldier while reconnoitring has no need to see the infantry soldier, 
the whistle of whose bullet serves to indicate his presence. His atten- 
tion would thus be pat on the alert, so it would serve as a guide to 
enable him: to perform his mission, 
charges are spoken of as prepared under the protection of 
smoke: this is hardly a view that would be supported by those who 
have seen actual war, 

[General ‘Tricoche seems to evade the question by putting it as he 
does, No doubt cavalry charges are not prepared under the protection 
of smoke ; still the smoke of firing infantry interferes with their view 
and renders them liable to be taken by surprise. A smokeless battles 
field will evuse the movements of the cavalry to be more carefully 
observed than heretofore, and thus render its interference more dificult. ] 

As far as artiliery is concerned the disappearance of smoke is a fact 
of great importance. The cloud of smoke wh rs the front of the 
bauteries after the first few shots is at ouce a hindrance in the way of 
finding the range, and an objective for the hostile artillery.* 

When this veil no longer exists it will no doubt be more difficult to 
ascertain the exact position of the enemy's puns, but this drawback will 
be compensated for to a great extent by the incomparable advantage of 
acomplete view of all points of the battle-field during the action, which 
will facilitate finding the range and changing the target; artillery will 
thus acquire an increased importance. Its deadly projectiles will fall in 
succession, with fatal precision, ou the different points on the field, and 
its power will have no other curb than the opposing artillery. ‘Thus it 
can be said more positively than ever that, whichever of the opposing 
artillevies finds the range more quickly and thus gains a superiority of 
fire, will become absolute mistress of the combat. 

So that if it be asked what seems to have resulted from all the pro- 
gress which has taken place up to now in the act of imutual destraction, 
Ishonld answer that in my opinion we must henceforward expect more 
deadly but less prolonged struggles than heretofore. War will not in 
future be more than a brief and terrible convulsion in the life of nations. 
Indeed who knows whether after a succession of struggles, more and 
ore severe, it may nut in the end disappear? 


th cov 


GeseraL Tricocne. 


* The author docs not allow for the protection aTorded by the amoke against 
artillery in concealing the effects of the enemy's sighting shots, and against in- 
fantry in protecting the personnel iu the later stages of the tight, 
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SMOKELESS POWDER AND BALLOONS, 
Translated from the Russian, 
By Captain C. M. Macuire, 2nd Lancers, Hyderabad Contingent. 


The military world had hardly succeeded in accustoming itself to 
the new magazine rifle, and the powerful effect of the shells charged 
with the new explosives, and the significance to be attached to high 
angle fire which will now be present ov the battle-field had hardly been 
recoguised, when the appearance of a new factor in the military problem, 
a smokeless and to a creat extent noiseless powder, created a sensation 
in no way inferior to that produced by the other inventions referred to. 
The incessant improvements which take place in the appliances of war 
must, by their gradual increase, render the conditions of future caim- 
paigns very different from those which governed that of 1870-71 or even 
that of 1877-78. In considering the inventions and improvements in 
offensive arms, it is impossible to overluok the peculiarity they all shave, 
viz, their conspicuons simplicity of design, ease of execution, and con- 
venience of application, ‘The calibre of a rifle is changed, a magazine 
fitted on, and the improvement is complete. A mortar is placed on a 
wheeled cari e instead of a stand, and high angle fire is at the disposal 
of field troops. A shell is charged with pyroxaline or melanite instead 
of powder, a sensitive percussion fuse is attached to it, and the mighty 
thickness of the plates of an armonred turret does not protect its guns 
and mechanism from the action of the subtle shell mines, por those 
ving the guns from the poisonous results of their explosion, — linally 
the composition of gun and rifle powder is so changed that their discharge 
is accompanied by little noise and hardly any smoke. 

These improvements in offensive weapons, while exercising a great 
influence on the different branches of the domain of war, do su especially 
on tactical tenets, and on the means of combating the new armament 
proposed by engineering art. 

A report as to the adoption of a new invention which appears in the 
newspapers excites the whole military world, and may constitute a theme 
of more than ephemeral interest, remaining for years a subject of which 
the pros and cons will be discussed by the press, until the experience of 
actual war places it beyond the sphere of theoretical discussion, It is 
an advantage that in our days the political relations of states to one 
another are such, that from fifteen to twenty years of pence are available 
for a complete preparation for war, and for estimating accurately the 
characteristics of any important new military invention and its 
consequences. 

As far as we soldiers (who are not specialists in the art of manu- 
facturing powder) are concerned, the nature and composition of the uew 
powder is immaterial. We are, howev er, concerned to know whether it 
actually gives no smoke at all or only a little, and also how far the 
report of guns or rifles firing it is audible or inaudible; as a scarcely 
perceptible smoke and an almust inaudible report render the eyes and 
cars at sume distance off incapable of determining the enemy’s where- 
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abouts. Finally, it is necessary to consider whether the use of the exist- 
ing examples of the new powder, thongh not perfectly void of smoke and 
sound, wiil serve for the inutnal annihilation of two opposing forces, a8 
no doubt the manifest advantages of the new powder will in time lead 
to the appearance of a perfectly smokeless and noiseless form of it. We 
should therefore take advantaye of the present period of peace to study 
the consequences which will result from the introduction of the new 
powder. These promise even now to be so numerons that, though the 
subject has received considerable attention from the press, there are still 
some points with reference to it that have nut been touched on, which 
may be of general interest. 

Any new military invention only confers the greatest possible 
benefits on one of two opposing forces, when the other has not succeeded 
in adopting it. Consequently ina war with barbarous nations who are 
unable to obtain the appliances cr adopt the organisition of the armies 
of civilised nations in due time, the latter always prevail, This would 
in all probability also be the case in a war between two European powers 
in which one was armed with magazine rifles, field mortars, smokeless 
powder, shells charged with the new explosives, field watch towers, 
balloons, &e., while the other commenced the campaign under the con- 
ditions which would have been regarded as normal ten years ago 

But however destructive and terrible in’ its proposed effects any 
such modern invention may be, it loses much of its significance when it 
is at the disposal of both the contending parties. Cunsequentily, the best 
means for opposing, or, more accurately speaking, of paralysing, those 
advantages which the possession of a new invention confers on on: side, 
will be its adoption by the other. If the enemy is armed with long 
ranging accurate rifles taking small charges; if mortars form part of his 
field artillery; if he fires smokeless aud noiseless powders, and carries out 
his observations from balloons, it is certainly necessary to have the same 
appliances or if possible better ones to oppose to him, 

It. has always been recognised one of the principal means of 
getting on even terms with an enemy is to fight him with his own wea- 
pons. But contending with the enemy on even terms would not in itself 
be sutticient to confer the probability of victory to one side. It is further 
necessary to investigate thoroughly the best means of taking advantage 
of the improvements referred to, and thus anticipating or preventing the 
enemy from obtaining the same results. 

Kach invention in the art of war has its advantages and drawbacks, 
It is necessary to take advantaye of the latter in order to create an 
obstacle for the opponent, so that they may be more especially unfa- 
vourable to him, and thus turn them to our benefit. 

Regarded from this peint of view smokeless and noiseless powder 
does not appear to be an exception to the other new. inventions, and 
therefore it cannct be as dangerous as it was at first represented to be; and 
though the position of a soldier of the last century armed with a musket, 
opposed to a soldier of our own times armed with a small calibre maga- 
zine rifle, would be unenviable, yet in the next European war, when both 
sides commence with the same smokeless powder, it will have little 
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influence on the chances of victory for either side. These chances will, 
just as before, depend upon the entirely different causes which led to the 
victories of Hannibal, Alexander, Julius Ceesar, Frederick, Napoleon, 
and other famous leaders, whose armies fought with weapons that appear 
ridiculous in their inferiority when compared with the present ones, not- 
withstanding which the leaders, who have been mentioned are even 
how our great instructors in the art of war. 


Thus we shall assume that both contending parties will make use 
of the new powder, Let us now consider the advantages and defeets of 
the new ammunition from the tactical and technical points of view, both 
for field and fortress warfare, and the measures by which we may reduce 
its drawbacks, and make the fullest use of its advantages 

Every technical improvement in the art of war is intended to farther 
the following ends, 

Ist. ‘The provision of complete means for defeating the enemy. 

2nd,—Vo render it difficult for the enemy to make a successful nse 
of the invention. 

The new powder enables a more complete defeat to be inflicted on 
an opponent as :— 

(1).—In artillery fire, especially from a mass of guns, smoke will no 
longer overspread a battery and interfere with its aim; hence the tire 
will become more rapid and more accurate, 

(2).— Owing to the same reasons, the flanking batteries for the 
defence of the ditches of permanent fortresses will have full view in the 
ditches, in which at present gun-powder sinoke so easily accumnlates 
and remains, especially in the neighbourhood of flanking buildings, 
behind the counterserrp wall, and in the sallyports. This great defect 
in the existing dispositions fur fortress defence may now be regarded 
as obviated, 

(3).--In rapid artillery fire or salvos the noise of the discharge has 
hitherto drowned the voiee of the commander and prevented a quiet 
direction of the fire, and the execution of orders without an intermediary. 
This inconvenience will not exist with noiseless powder, 


(4) —Ordinary powder smoke, even in the case of fire from an open 
battery, irritates the eyes, throat, and nose, with its viscous clouds, and 
in the case of fire from casemates renders a sojourn in’ them extremely 
disagreeable, necessitating the use of the well) known appliances for a 
vigorous ventilation of the casemates, which are insuficient during a 
rapid fire. In this respect the new powder cfeets a gr improvement 
in the situation of an artillery soldier serving his gun. It also renders 
it possible to simplify the construction of emates, as ventilation will 
no longer be ueeessary. Thus there will be one less opening in the 
casemate, which will increase its durability and cause it to offer a grea 
ance to bombardment. 

(5).—In the case of infantry the introduction of the new powder 
is accompanied by the same favourable conditions for fire as were pointed 
ont in the preceding paragraphs. It is ouly necessary to add that, in 


the defences of fortifications, the series uf vollies discharged duving the 
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last moments of a storm are accompanied by such clouds of smoke, that 
the assailants’ movements are completely concealed from the defenders. * 

As this smoke will no longer be present the new powder favours the 
defens 

The appearance of smokeless powder could not have been more 
opportune than in these days of machine and quick firing smallarms, 

(6).—If an enemy's battery in action, or a firing line, is the target 
of our battery, the smoke covering them protects them from destruction, 
as it conceals the place where the shells fall from observation (even from. 
balloons), and thus increases the difficulty of aiming, When the new 
powder is used, the targets will nut be masked by simuke, so they wiil be 
more easily destroyed, 

Sueh are the direct advantages attendant on the use of smokeless 
and noisel powder, but the following indirect advantages consequent 
on its use should cause great ditticulty to an opponent, and thas add 
fresh advantayes to one side, 

(1).— 4 battery or firing line in action usuaily betrays its presence 
by the noise and smoke caused by its action, which enables an enemy 
not only to estimate the naber of guns, the strength of the firing line, 
and the extent of the position occupied by them, but atfords also very 
reliable data upon which to determine the whereabouts of the battery 
or firing detachment, which facilitates taking the range and selecting the 
target. In fact powder smoke favours the observation of the eucmy in 
general, and fire in’ particular. Consequently, when firing the new 
powder, our batteries and personnel, will themselves: sutter less than 
heretofore from the enemy's fire, aud the general dispositions for a battle 
will be better concealed. 

(21.—The batteries or firing line of the enemy can make use of their 
smoke a mask to enable them to change their original positions, moy- 
ing forty or fifty yards backwards or forwards or to one side, thus com- 
pelling a fresh aim to be taken at them withont however losing the 
range they have themselves found, — If the enemy fires smokeless powder 
he loses this advantage, and as all such changes of position would take 
place openly, they would have no raison d'etre. 

The advantages of the new powder pointed out in the first para- 
graph have an especial significance both in tieid and fortress warfare, 
particularly in the artillery duel. With reference to the possibility of 
seving the target. In order to direct an cllicient artillery or small 
arm fire on an enemy, it is indispensable to see the target or at least to 
observe the results of the fire. [tis true that the bombardment of an 
unseen object, attended by certain favourable conditions, has become the 
usual task of the present improved artillery, but when mention is made 
of an unseen object it is not always added “unseen from the batter 
but visible from some other point situated more or less near the battery 
Meanwhile the matter stands thus, that the target must be scen from 


ve. 


* The Revne du cercle Militaire in an article on “The employment of artifi- 
cial clouds in war” considers in detail the means for producing artiticial clouds of 
smoke frou various combustile materials, and demonstiat)s the value of such 
Massvs to av assailant who cannot have recourse to other cover, 
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some point, as, if not, it can only be hit by firing by plan or in other 
words at random. 

Major-General Kirpicheff, writing on the subject of breaching escarp 
walls (an unscen object), points out that it is necessary to go up close 
in order to observe. It is possible to bombard from a distance, but one 
imust be near to observe. ‘The Bavarian General Zauer has expressed 
his conviction that, in dealing with long-ranging weapons, the principal 
object to be fulfilled is to see without being seen. 

But if it is impossible to find a point from whence to view the tar- 
get, not only owing to local conditions, but on account of deficiency of 
time, which is not always at our disposal especially during active opera- 
tions, how are the whereabouts of the target to be ascertained, and the 
enemy’s guns in action silenced? The ouly means the artillerist has for 
this purpose is that the intersection from two different stations of the 
elouds of sinoke which appear above tie enemy’s position will approxi- 
mately define the distance to the gun, and its distance from the covering 
body, or mask, Powder smoke has thus often proved only a_ fictitions 
mask, as it is impossible to prevent its rising, while its concealment is 
only practicable among very high trees. As a gun firing the new pow- 
der does not betray its presence by smoke, the artillerist is deprived of 
his last resource for determining the position of the target. 

The importance of screening artillery in war is recognised, especially 
when it makes use of the screen to change its position unperceived, and 
thus disturbes the enemy’s aim by constantly avoiding the zone tired on 
by his artillery. 

There is nv doubt but that smokeless powder affords the best screen: 
to guns, as at considerable distances neither smoke nor guns are visible. 

But the conditions set forth above as governing the relation of the 
new powder to the field and fortress warfare of the future do not ex- 
haust its influence, which enters into the very secret corners of battle 
tactics, both in relation to the direction of the tire and the leading of the 
troops. Its influence also extends to outpost service, reconnaissances, 
ambuscades, and forlorn hopes. 

We shall tirst consider briefly the special peculiarities of outpost 
services, which appear most striking in connexion with the use of the 
new powder. Cavalry ur infantry piquets usually stand some five or 
six hundred paces apart. The distance of the support from the line 
of piquets is as much as 1000 paces, while the main body is about 1000 
paces in rear of the support. ‘The rules for outpost service lay down 
signals for the transmission of information from: piquet to piqnet and 
tu the supports, but in important cases they recommend that a volley 
should be fired, which would certainly raise a simultaneous alarm along 
the whole line. It is true that a vollev should only be fired in case 
of extremity,” notwithstanding that sentries often fire on the slightest 
suspicion of danger and raise false elarms. When a noiseless: or nearly 
nuiseless powder is used, such alarm will become rarer and in no case 
will they be general, But this advantage will be counterbalanced by 
the fact. that the position of the piqguets when the new powder is used 
will become very difficult. Their vigilance must be strained to the 
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utmost, as the enemy will not betray his presence when he shoots. A 
sentry may be killed by an enemy’s bullet, of which his comrade will 
probably only hear the whistle. ‘There will be no indication a8 to who 
fired the bullet and whence it came. In such a case the morale of the 
piquet will suffer, men will be more nervous wheu on duty, and conse- 
quently there will be more frequent false alarms, But the whistling of 
bullets increases, alarm spreads from the the supports to the reserves, 
and the the latter hasten to the rescue, but it is impossible to determine 
the strenuth of the enemy or the precise direction of bis advance. Be- 
sides the hanging musketry fire is not audible on the position, and the 
Recessary measures are not taken by the main body until the arrival of 
a messenzer from the reserve of the outposts, In such circumstances it 
would be easy to be taken by surprise. However calm and collected a 
piguet sentry might be, on hearing the whistle of a bullet, he might 
consider it us coming either from one side or behind, imagine an ambus- 
cade or turning movetnent, and fall back on his piquet, nunecessarily 
abandoning his post. In short the mysterious aspect of noiseless war 
aud an invisible enemy cannot bat have a prejudicial effect on the eth- 
ciency of sentries, aud must increase the difficulty of precautionary 
service, which is even now considered particularly severe, and demands 
large forces, as the use of the new powder will necessitate the devution 
ofa much larger force than heretofore to the preservation of safety. 

As far as minor operations, including ambushes and forlorn hopes, 
are concerned, if it be considered that a great part of their success de- 
pends on concealment and the preservation of perfect silence, the new 
powder must be recognised as especially favourable to such operations. 

What then will become of the much talked of movement when the 
vollies comimence? With the new powder nothing except hoarse cries 
of hurrah, the ciash of arms, the tramping of horses, and clouds of dust 
will betray thé scene of the battle; while there will be no means of 
following the course of the engagement which has hitherto been apparent 
from the greater or less deusity of the smoke, while the thunder of the 
guns and the rattle of the musketry has been heard for miles. With 
reference to this last point, it is interesting to follow the different phases 
of the actions at Schipka, Sheynofi, and Imetti on the famous 26th, 
27th and 28th December 1877, episoles so graphically described in 
General Konropatkin’s article “ General Skobeleti’s detachment’s passage 
of the Balkans.” 

General Skobeleff could not obtain early information of what 
was going on in Prince Mirski’s column, and vice versé. On the 27th 
the left column had a severe engayement with the enemy at Sheynoff, 
while Prince Mirski knew nothing definite as to the movements of the 
right columu, ‘At about 11 a.m., on December 2th intelligence was 
recsived that Skobeletf was near, but even without this Jate intelligence” 


writes general Kouropatkin © the approach of our troops from the Imetti 
direction would have been known from the increasing roar of gun and 
Tifle fire resounding on the western side of the camp. Althouzh we 


could not see the troops of the right coluuu we kuew that it was fighting 


hard.” Page 212, 
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According to Colonel Raaben (the chief of the staff of the rizht 
column), at. the time of the general actack by Prince Mirski's tracpad on 
the Sheyn:ff position, on December 28th, the Turkish fire grew weaker, 
and then to the general surprise altogether ceased. It was impossible 
to make out through the smoke mingled with the haze of a cloudy day 
what was taking place at a distance, and the troops moved forward 
withont knowing what had taken place, and both sides sustained severe 
losses before it was rtuined that the Turks had surrendered. 

This too will serve as an example. During the action at Sheynotf 
five battalions occupied Kazanlik, three of which were ordered to move 
on the village of Goozove, “They had not emerged from the town, when 
they heard musketry fire, and a doubt arose as te whether a corps of 
10,000 men had not come to the rescue of the ‘Turks. Kolomestsi was 
abandoned until the circumstance was explained, It was subsequently 
ascertained that the fire was that of a few Bashibazouks, yet it caused 
the whole column moving tu occupy the important position at Goozove 
to halt. 

During the action at Sheynoff General Radetski’s troops in the 
valley occupying the Schipka Pass were in great dilliculties, The General 
received a despatch from Prince Mirski which concluded with the follow- 
ing words You must send me anmnunition and food.” Meanwhile at 
night and daring the twilight the moving lines of musketry fire render- 
edit evident that Prince Mirski was engaged. From daybreak the 
ality was covered by a dense fog. This fog prevented General Ri 
ki’s troops from secing the approach of General Skobeletl’s detach- 
ment to Sheynoff, while a high wind which bad risen prevented them 
from hearing the cannonade from the valley. Between 10-30 and 12 a a. 
it was reported from an observing post on St. Nicholas that occasional 
vollies and the fire of single gnus were audible to the west of Schipka 
village. Kast of that an oe 
obser 


asional musketry fire was audible. These 
ations were incorrect, as at that tine the action in the valley had 
attained its greatest intensity, but the reason of this was that the wind 
whistled in the recks and drowned the report of the fire. Were the 
powder nearly noiseless, wind would not be necessary to render the fie 
inaudible at such a distance, as that from Sheynoff to Mount st. Nicolas. 

“In the meantime,” writes General Kouropatkin, “if the cloud had 
risen for an instant, and the orderly advance of the Imetti detachment 
could have been clearly seen from Mount St. Nicholas (or had the wind 
fallen and the sound of the fire beeome audible), General Radetski, 
assured as to the success of the engagement, could have deferred his 
action, as there was no necessity for re-enforciug the right column, and 
the seventeen hundred heroes who fell in the fierce fisehit at Schipka after 
the engagement had ceased Jower down might have continued to serve 
the Czar.” But this it was impossible tu ascertain, as nothing could ve 
seen, and hardly anything heard. 

Finally, and this is one of the finest passages in the narrative of the 
action at Shreynolf, 

General Skobeleff carefully followed the course of the eng: 
The time approached when it would be uecessary to bring the reserves 
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into action, “ How many have we in reserve?” ‘ Where are the 
reserves 7” “Are they not too far off?” ‘hese were the questions 
Count Keller had most often to answer. Knowing how his personal 
example acted on the advanced troops, he might himself have moved. 
forward into the fighting line, but this would have been the equivaleat 
of the expenditure of the main reserve before the arrival of the decisive 
moment of the attack. 

Those moments must not be allowed to slip. Skobeleff belonged 
to the number of born commanders who do not make a mistake on such 
occasions. He knew how to feel the pulse of the action, and accurately 
estimated the now ebbing now convulsively vigorous beats of that pulse. 
What others did not understand was clear to him. In particular he 
perfectly understood the music of war, and could distinguish the notes 
and harmonies he required amid a thousand sounds. The intensity, un- 
interruptedness or intermittance of infantry fire, the direction and fre- 
queucy of artillery fire, the movement of a line of smoke, the appearance 
of those who came out of action with despatches, the substance of the 
despatches, their form and xppearance, the aspect of the wounded car- 
ried from the field &e., &e., things which escape the notice of others, told 
Skobeleff what he should decide. In this music of war Skobeleff knew 
his key note and guessed the approach of the moment when it was not 
only necessary to re-enforce the troops in the firing line, but also for 
him to accompany them into action. How many precious notes are in- 
eluded in this harmony! How much the music of war will be weakened, 
and the hues of its picture dimmed, when neither the roar of the fire 
nor its smoke continue to add their striking shade either to the music 
or the picture ! 

A Spartan King, who saw a catapult, then a novelty, among the 
jactile weapons of antiquity, exclaimed. “ Alas the end of warlike 
valour has come!” Should it not be exclaimed now in anticipation of 
the introduction of smokeless and noiseless power? “ Alas the music 
of war is silenced !” 

The Spartan King was mistaken: not only catapults, but also 110 
ton guns, explosive shells, and magazine rifles have been unable to 
deprive the soldiers using them of valour, and we may hope that if, 
thanks to the new powder, the music of war will be silenced, its picture 
will stand out more clearly. 

If we luse one of our organs of sense, do not the others become 
more energetic? If the ear does not performs its functions, the eye has 
to be more alert. The manner in which this principle can be applied 
to war is pointed out by the development of contemporary artillery. At 
first direct and breaching fire were brought to prefection, but cover 
placed a limit to them, as an earthen bank even of inconsiderable height 
intercepts a shell fired direct ; then artillery tried cross-fire, but cover 
increased in height, and now curved fire has attained perfection, The 
shell flies up and comes down on the target from above, passing over all 
the obstacles that were efficient against direct aud crossfire. 

The new powder with its noiseless discharge will render it impossi- 
ble to follow the music of war, and it will throw death-dealing shells 
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and bullets from guns and rifles imperceptibly to the eye; thus it is 
much more difficult to follow the course of the engagement and the 
enemy is protected from observation. 

This can only be counteracted by seeking means to look at the field 
of battle from above it, which will be found an effectual antidote to this 
new military poison. The best possible system of observation must be 
opposed to the new powder, and the picture of the smokeless battle-feld 
must be surveyed from a great height in order to view its entire extent. 

Valour has not ceased to be the decisive factor in war, notwith- 
standing all the technical improvements that have -taken place in the 
means of warfare, commencing with the catapult, and concluding with 
the magazine rifle. It has not lost its influence, becanse the result of a 

war does not depend upon those inventions which are at the disposal of 
both sides, but on the gallantry of the officers and soldiers, and the ability 
of their commanders. There is a modern invention to oppose to 
smokeless powder. Its advantages and drawbacks apply to both sides, 
so its use will not affect the influence of valour. It is ‘incontestible 
that, as far as leaders are concerned, the introduction of smokeless pow- 
der will increase the difficulty of directing a fight. They are therefore 
more then ever before in need of information, as besides the talent 
necessary to follow the course of the engagement, the best leader now 
requires to see—see—see, in order to be able to direct it. 

Thus the invention of smokeless powder has imparted a great 
significance to the direct view of the battle-field, and has rendered the 
organisation of observing parties, and the preparation of appliances indis- 
pensable for both field and fortress warfare. Such observations can be 
carried out either from watch towers ov balloons ; the latter are either 
captive or free. 

All local objects, such as high trecs, buildings, church towers, and 
artificial immoveable towers erected on 
a spot on some other occasion, such as 
Cossack watch towers, must be classed as watch towers. Every elevated 
point that is favourably situated and commands an extensive view (e. g. 
the steeples at Strasbourg aud Metz in 1880, Mount St. Nicholas at 
Schipka, in 1877, and such like) may serve as an observing station. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that, in war observations have to be 
directed to a definite end, therefore the means made use of must fulfil 
certain conditions that are seldom to be found in local watch towers. 

The first and most important of such conditions is the portability 
of the tower, It must necessarily be seen by the enemy, and once any 
such object is seen by him, the question of its destruction by artillery 
fire is one of time, and that probably a short one. A portable tower 
alone can remain intact and serve for a careful observation within gun- 
shot of the enemy, as its position can be changed. A local immoveable 
tower is not always situated in a good position, nor does it always com- 
mand an extensive view, and finally, it is not always possible to observe 
from it those points on a field of battle it may be necessary to see at any 
given moment, Finally the very mobility of field armies and the diffi- 
culty of foresecing those places where ® wore or less decisive action will 
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take place renders it necessary that watch towers should be able to 
accompany a field army, and that their mobility should not be less than 
that of gun carriages, the most mobile of field carriages. Just asa gun 
has to be able to come on a position, and occupy a given point, in spite 
of the difficulties of the ground, so it should be possible to bring a field 
watch tower to any puint, whether on a road or not, even across hillocks, 
and stumps of trees, and down steep slopes, and they should require for 
their traction not more than horses. Hence it follows that, whatever 
may be the place upon which field watch towers are constructed, their 
entire weicht including the carriage should not exceed nineteen hundred- 
weight, the weight of a field gun behind the teams. 

The normal elevation which the watch tower can give to an observer 
is the second condition. ‘The watch towers, that have been constructed 
up to the present have been from 80 to 100 feet high. The height has 
been placed within these limits becanse it is not worth while to make 
one less than 80 feet high, while cous: lerations of weight render it im- 
struct one more than 100 feet high. The watch towers 
adopted in foreign armies are 84 feet high. 

The third condition i is, that the tower should be capable of being 
raised to avy height lower than the maximum, which will often facilitate 
its concealment, as there is no reason why it should be raised to its full 
height, when a lower would be sufficient. 

The fourth is an essential condition, that the tower should be simply 
constructed, and easily raised or lowered, either of which operations 
should not take more than ten to fifteen minutes, and it should not 
require an establishment of more than 8 or 10 men. 

The fifth condition is, the stability of the mechanism, and that the 
tower shonld not be liable to damage, and be easily repaired. 

The type of field watch tower we at present have does not fulfil 
these conditions The lightest of them, that of Wildgroube, is complica- 
ted in construction, easily damaged, and requires a large attendant per- 
sonnel, as it is very unstable when raised to its full height; while it 
cannot be adjusted to intermediate ones. 

However, the fact that there are not field watch towers fulfilling 
the necessary conditions, docs not prove that such could not be cons- 
tructed. Art will certainly find the means for the purpose, and they 
must be found for a field watch tower, as an elevated and mobile observ- 
ing station will undoubtedly be of use in active warfare; and the smalk 
height (maximum 100 fect), to which they can be raised, is always better 
thin the ground level from which nothing can be seen, or a church tower 
which will be destroyed by the enemy’s shells. 

With the new powder and field mortars, mobile watch towers appear 
such a valuable and indispensable ass nee, that it would be advisable 
to have not less than two of them to each infantry division (or still better 
one to exch regimunt of infautry*). And one to each cavalry division.t 


3 


“A Russian Regiment consists of 4 Battalions, a Brigade in our service. 

+ There is hardly any doubt as to the value which field watch towers would 
have for cavalry for reconnoitring service and the transmission of signals. Our 
cavalry especially the Cossacks often made use of watch-towers in the Turkish 
war of 1877-78, but ouly local or improvised ones, 
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The principal and most insuperable defect of the watch tower is the 
relatively small height to which it elevates the observer, and consequently 
the relatively small horizon it gives him, while the conditions are not 
always favourable for observation ; for from a watch-tower 84 feet high 
points as near as 2000 yards are seen at an angle of depression of 1°, so 
that though the movements of masses of troops woul:| be quite apparent, 
local obstacles could easily interfere with a careful observation of them, 

A balloon is different. Ata height of 1400 feet it gives at 2000 
yards an angle of sight of 12°, at 3000 about 8°, at 5000 about 6°, and 
only at 24 miles does its angle descend to the level of that of the field 
watch-tower, 

The horizon of an observer from a balloon extends six miles, and 
with the aid of a telescope moving hostile masses can be discerned at 
from nine to twelve miles. 

We shall here cenfine our attention to the conditions of observing 
from captive balloons*, and shall see how fer practical use can be made 
of such observations ; to what extent they are reliable; and how they can 
best be carried out. 

It has been proved by experiments carried out for both peaceful 
and warlike purposes, that observations from a balloon ean be of great 
use and are perfectly reliable. 

On the Ist June 1862 in the action near Richmond, General 
McLellan made successful use of obser- 
vations carried out from a captive bal- 
loon at a height of 1000 feet. ‘The balloon was connected with the 
head-quarters by telegraph, and McLellan received constant intelligence 
of the enemy's movements. He was thus enabled to concentrate two 
divisions, one of which had to be moved forward from behind the 
Chickahominy. The General was able, owing to the information supplied 
from the balloon, to form an accurate idea as to the course of the 
engagement throughout its vast extent, and select the proper moment 
for a decisive stroke, which was attended by complete success. 

When we have mentioned the battle of Fleurus in 1794, in which 
the French success is directly attributable to observations from a balloon, 
we have exhausted the occasions on which balloons have hitherto earned 
the right to have their services considered on a par with the other factors 
that lead to victory. Though balloons have been subsequently used 
for tactical and technical purposes in France (Parisand Metz) in 1870-71, 
in Egypt in 1885, and in Tonquin in 1886, their use was not attended 
by such decisive results as those attained by McLellan, although the 
value of their services in these campaigns is generally admitted. The 
Germans have often expressed their regret that they did not make more 
use of balloons in the campaign of 1870. ‘Thus in the ‘ Almanac for 
sailing vessels’ of the year 1889 it says that, bad the German army had 
halloous before Metz aud Paris it, would have had timely notice of the 
most importaut measures taken by the enemy e.g. the retreat of the 


The military use of balloons, 


* The consideration of the conditions which affect observations from free 
balloons has not been undertaken, as in the present state of aeronantic science a 
systematic employment of free balluuns is out of the question, 
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French Army of the Rhine, which commenced on the 13th August, and 
its passage across the Moselle for the sortie of the 3lst August. Simi- 
larly in the siege of Paris, all the great sorties undertaken by the 
besieged might have been observed, and the requisite measures taken to 
prevent them, which would have saved the German army much un- 
necessary loss. 

Can it be denied that, if the Russian army had had balloons from 
which the movements and actions of our troops as well as the camp of 
Plevna and the dispositiuns of Osman Pasha’s reserves would have been 
as visible as though spread out on the palm of one’s hand during the 
battle of the 30th, 31st August (11th and 12th September new style), 
it would have been spared the enormous losses which attended the 
storm? In this connexion another circumstances requires note. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Germans in the campaign of 1870-71, 
the appearance ofa balloon in the air had a depressing effect. on the troops 
and their leaders. It was very disheartening to see and feel that it was 
impossible to avoid the impertinent eye which followed them, from 
which the slightest movement could not be hidden, and before which 
skilfully planned secret operations lost their significance. 

Though few examples of the employment of balloons in war are 
available, such as there are sufficiently clearly prove that an observing 
pest; supported by a balloon at an elevation of 1000 to 1800 feet above 
the surface of the ground is able to present the commander-in-chicf 
with a picture of the action, and to facilitate the determination of the 
iinportant point and the advent of the decisive moment of the engave- 
ment ; besides which early notice can be given of turning movements or 
the arrival of re-enforcements for either side, rendering timely measures 
possible. 

These examples do not, however, furnish a sufficient proof of the 
services which observation from a captive balloon may render from a 
technical point of view, by which we mean observation of artillery fire 
to correct it, watching the course of works in the attack and defence of 
fortesses, and so forth. 

In the blockade of Metz the tower of the city cathedral answered 
the purpose of a balloon for the defenders. The look-out stationed there 
incessantly guided the fire of the fortress gnns by telegraph, and once 
the Germans were obliged to abandon one of their camps on which a fire 
was directed from information supplied from the cathedral tower, though 
until then the hesiegers had considered the camp perfectly secure. 

The peace practice in engineer schools and at manauvres, which has 
taken place during the last six years in all the Enropean States, is much 
richer in definite results, It has in the first place worked out the 
general character of aerial navigation, aud determined the materiel 
Tequisite for the formation of field and fortress balloon parks, and the 
rules to be followed in making observations. 

Without entering into the details of the organisation of balloon 
parks and their composition, we wish to point out the objects of the 
service and the results that have been attained by the experiments that 
have already been carried out, and to prove that by the use of balloons 
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it will be possible to a great extent to eliminate the influence of smuoke- 
less powder on modern warfare. The experiments in the schools, and 
the practice at mancuvres of late years in France, England, and Ger- 
many, and at our manauvres of 1886 and 1888 have determined the 
following conditions with reference to ballcons as military observing 
stations. 

(1.)—At a height of from 1400 to 1700 feet the horizon extends to 
54 miles or more, but at such a distance it is diflicult to discover any- 
thing. Good observations can be carried out up to six or nine miles, 
It is possible to examine the country up to 15 or 18 miles, but only 
moving masses of troops are visible, and cavalry can only be distin- 
guished from infantry by the use of a telescope. 

At an elevation of 1000 feet troops can be easily perceived with the 
naked eye up to distance of tive miles; columns of infantry cavalry, or 
artillery can be distinguished from one another, and from their shape and 
extent it is possible to judge of their order and strength. It is only 
possible to use a binocular with a large field of view for distances below 
nine miles. The dust raised by troops on the march conceals them 
from view, but its thickness and extent render it possible to estimate 
the strength of the column. 

(2.)—Trom an elevation of 700 feet or more the general view of 
the action both as regards our own und the enemy’s forces is very clear. 

(3.)—A hilly country can he observed from a balloon, but frequent 
villages, high brush-wood, and woods completely cover troops. In an 
intersected and wooded locality it is necessary to have the balloon at its 
maximum elevation of about 2100 feet while in open spaces an eleva- 
tion of from 500 to 700 feet is sutticient. 

(4.)—Intelligence can be communicated from a balloon through a 
speaking trumpet up to 60 feet, by notes in envelopes weighted with 
sand, by telegraph, and by telephone. ‘I'he car should communicate by 
wire with the station of the commander; writing letters and sending 
messages by orderlies disturbs the atteution of the look-out party and 
wastes time. In the French, mancuvres of 1886 news by telephone 
from a balloon arrived twenty minutes before it was communicated by 
cavalry. 

(5.) —Fog, the haze on a hot day, and smoke accumulated over the 
scene of a severe engagement interfere with balloon observation ; the 
first altogether, tho second only on the horizon ; when there is a breeze 
smoke only conceals the details of the action. 

(6.)--A high wind (up to nine yards a second) interferes with 
observations, as it shakes the balloon and may bring the car to the 
ground. 

(7.)—Maneeuvres with a balloon are not prevented by a wind under 
seven yards asecond. With a steam gyn the elevation of the balloon 
is accomplished in two or three minutes, the descent in five. The bal- 
loon can be moved at the rate of two and a half miles an hour along 
roads, and at the same rate by hand across country if there are no roads. 
With a wind of not more than from five to seven yardsasecond velocity 
a balloon can move as fast as au infantry column, 
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[Here details are given of experiments in the Russian manwuvres of 
1886 and 1883 ] 

These exainples show that balloons afford reliable information npon 
which the commander of a force can base his dispositions. They also 
prove that this guidance, based on observation, can supply the place of 
the music of war for the direction of gun fire with the new powder. 

Let us now consider the technical experiments carried out with 
captive balloons. This is the réle of the balloon as the antagonist of 
smokeless powder. It has been remarked above that, in # well screened 
position, clouds of smoke alone servo for the more or less exact determi- 
nation of the position of the target. Although foreign military writers 
have frequently stated that observations from balloons will render the 
correction of fire at concealed objects possible, this has not yet been 
practically proved. The only available guidance is that furnished by 
the practice carried out by our balloon park in 1888. 

The following were the results of the practice : 

(1.)—From a balloon at an elevation of 1400 feet at a distance of 
3000 yards the reconnaissance of fortified positions gave the following 
results. It was possible to determine the extent of the works; to dis- 
tinguish works from batteries; to ascertain the plan of the works and 
whether the ditches were wet or dry; to calculate the number of 
traverses and barbettes; to determine the profile; to discern clearly the 
external construction of the fortifications, and even the damage they 
had sustained from artillery fire. 

It is certain that it would be impossible to obtain such valuable 
results from any other reconnaissance of an enemy’s position, 

(2.)—Fortifications and batteries can be concealed by brushwood 
even from observations from a balloon, unless its elevation is more than 
six hundred feet. At the greatest elevation of the balloon bushes no 
longer afford cover to the object; such great elevations however, are 
only practicable when the caris connected by telephone with the battery 
in action against the object, as throwing down letters is too slow a 
means of communication and the speaking trumpet is inaudible. 

An intersected locality, and brushwood do not present the observa- 
tion from an elevation of five or six hundred feet of an enemy’s battery 
in action, which betrays itself by the report of the discharge and clouds 
of smoke. We may assume that in this case even high trees, woods &e, 
do not screen the target, as though it is impossible to see smoke behind 
them from the ground level it is different when we ascend to a height. 
In any case high trees, avenues, and woods are the best mask for fortifi- 
cations, and unless fire proceeds from them, it will be very difficult to 
determine their position, and of course even more so to ascertain the 
details of their construction even from a balloon at its full elevation, 
if it is more than two or three thousand yards from them. 

(3.)—Wind interferes with accuracy of observation, covering the 
target with smoke from our shells; and a fog completely conceals the 
target. 

(4.)--Observations made from a balloon at a distance of some 2000 
yards are much more accurate than those from ordinary observing 
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stations. It can be ascertained whether the shells fall to the right, or 
left, short, or over, while it is possible to determine from a balloon the 
exact part of the work into which the shell falls; whereas the observing 
post, judging by the colour of the smoke on the burst of the shell, only 
signals *tin the work.” It is not yet possible to distinguish the exact 
amonnt ‘over’ or ‘short’; however, it is to be anticipated that more 
practice, and training the observer in perspective, will render it possible. 

(5.)—The distance of the target from the balloon can be very accu- 
rately determined, as the position of both can be found on the map, and 
the intervening space measu The conditions of field warfare se'dom 
require fire at unseen objects, but in wars of position such as Metz, 
Plevua, and Schipka, the services of balloons will be indispensable, and 
they will be if possible more necessary for fortress warfare. 

We shall now consider the characteristic features of fortress artillery 
warfare, assuming that smokeless powder and balloons are at the disposal 
of both belligerents, 


The advantages of the attack. 


(«) The dispersed nature of the targets offered to the enemy. 

(0) Their small profile, which only offers a small target to the enemy, 
and (¢) renders it easy to screen them in an intersected 
country. 

The disadvantages of the attack. 


(a) The comparatively small mobility of its armament, owing to the 

absence of properly constructed roads, 

(b) The absence of local cover (groves, thickets, villages &c.) in the 
neighbourhood of the fortress, for the defender will take 
timely measures for its destruction. 

(c) The weakuess of its artillery at the commencement of the 

struggle, 

(d) The necessity of having the parks, camps, and stores a long way 

(3 or 4 miles) from the fortress. 

(«) The necessity of bringing up from the base the requisite material 

for filling balloons. 


The advantayes of the defence, 

() Tt can disperse the objectives of the otfensive in the intervals 
between the forts, 

(4) Tt can offer the same small profile. 

(c) It can cover them by local screens and artificial cover prepared 
beforehand. 

Besides these, 

(/) The works of the fertress have a permanent character. 

(e) The artillery armament of the fortress, as well as all the means 
at the disposal of defensive, is mobile; its mobility is in- 
creased by the presence of metalled roads and railways 
within the fortress rayon. 

(f) The neighbourhood of the forts is cleared of natural cover, 
especially bushes and trees as the most dangerous. 
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(g) The overwhelming strength of the artillery, which can be con- 
centrated for a massed fire on the works of the attack under 
direction from a balloon, though these objectives are distant 
and covered. 

(A) The suceess of this sort of fire can be assured for the defence in 
the first place, by practice from the guns during peace; in 
the second, by the preparation of good plans of the fortress 
rayon at a scale of 1/100; in the third, by the possibility of 
firing by plan, which facilitates the direction of the fire on 
an unseen object, the position of which is determined from. 
the balloon. 

In fortress warfare balloons do not afford the same assistance to the 
assailant. in the bombardment of unseen objects as they do to the defen- 
der, as the position of an artificially masked target cannot be exactly 
determined without detailed maps; and were the position ascertained, 
the direction of siege guns on a target, especially its destruction by the 
concentrated fire of several batteries, would in the absence of maps be 
very difficult and would occasion a grent loss of time. On the other 
hand the possession of plans. renders it possible for the fortress artillery, 
immediately on receipt of intelligence from the balloon, to open fire on 
the target pointed out, as the plan enables each gun to be accurately 
directed on it, not only the direction, but the angle of elevation and the- 
fuse being given. In order to show the efficiency of such a fire, it may 
be mentioned that, in France, where firing by plan has been adopted 
for fortress artillery, in experiments carried out at one of the fortresses. 
on the eastern frontier, 120 fortress and field guns were able to take part 
in the bombardment of a point between five and nive thousand yards. 
from the detensive position. The direction of the fire of all the guns on 
the point only tovk from ten minutes to a quarter of’an hour, and after 
au hour’s bombardment the neighbourhood of the pvint fired on (a cross 
road) forming a square of 280 by 100 yards was torn up by shells, as 
though it had beeu ploughed. An observer in a balloon is the ouly per- 
son who can point out a target 5000 yards or more distant, and direct 
the sighting shots. But I repeat that, even though the assailant is able 
to do the same, his snecess and rapidity of execution will always be less 
than that of the defenders, owing tc the want of peace practice with pre- 
pared maps. ‘Thus it appears that smokeless powder is more favourable 

- to the defensive than the offensive in fortress warfare, as on the former side 
the balloon neutralises the masking power of the new ammunition. 

(‘) Besides, the defensive has more facilities for making use of 
balloons than the offensive, as an inexhaustible supply of the materials 
necessary for filling them can be collected in the fortress.. A captive 
balloon can avoid destruction by being moved with its crane along and 
across the position, an advantage not possessed by the assailant, who. 
owing to unfavourable local conditions will generally have to separate 
the balloon from the crane, moving it by hand even across telegraph 
wires, which are under-ground within the fortress rayon. 

Hence it is evident that serious attention must be devoted to 
aeronautic service to improve both its materiel and personnel, especially 
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the observers, who should, for tactical purposes, be selected members of 
the general staff, and, for technical, artillery and enginccr officers. 

It is true that balloons will be of especial use in position and fortress 
warfare, but it is iinpossible to deny their value in every description of 
engagement, especially in reconnaissances. We have seen that in favour- 
able weather they can keep up with infantry, therefore the minimum 
normal proportion to accompany field troops should be a balloon park 
for each army corps; each balloon park should include not less than four 
balloon cases, two ready for use, and two in reserve, two steam crancs, 
and a hydrogen generator. 

In the case of a fortress the more balloons there are the better. 
Their uses in a fortress are various. It is necessary to watch several 
points simultaneously in the fifteen or twenty miles of its periphery. 
The observation from some must be exclusively tactical, and from others 
confined to the successful direction of the fire on sieye batteries and 
works, and the examination both general and detailed of the whole course 
of the attack. 

The proposed establishment of balloons for field troops is a very 
moderate one, while their service is of such a nature as to render a larger 
nunber desirable, especially if we consider the inevitable losses both in 
balloons and appliances which must take place on service. But it is 
necessary to await the time when a better apparatus for generating 
oxygen shall have been devised for field service. The principal incon- 
venience of the existing apparatus is the weight of the essential materials 
(sulphuric acid and water), and the time necessary for the collection and 
packing of the appliances for a march. Hence generators of the present 
type have to be placed from three to five miles in rear of a position, so 
that. in case of retreat they may not fall into the enemy’s hands. Filled 
balloons take up their position in action held by hand or attached toa 
crane, and have to return to the generator to be refilled. When the 
weather is favourable, especially when there is little wind, the balloon 
does not require to he refilled for three or four days, but if there is a strong 
wind, it may require fresh gas every day ; hence the inconvenience of hav- 
ing to take it back to the gencrator, for if the troops advance during its 
absence the balloon cannot overtake them, and it may arrive at the scene 
of action too late. Hence the park must consist of not less than two 
filled balloons: then if hoth lose their power, one can be refilled from the 
other, and remain with the troops, while the other returns to the 
generator. 

Economy would be misplaced in the balloon establishment to accom- 
pany field armies, and more so in that for fortresses, as balloons are a 
valuable means of observation, capable of laying bare the position of the 
enemy and rendering nugatory most means of obtaining cover, including 
that of artillery and skirmishers. If we may so express it, the smokeless- 
nexs of the new powder will only arrive at its maximum efticiency when 
the balloon is regarded at its proper worth, neither as a freak of con- 
temporary inventive act, nor as an interesting accessory, but as a real 
military observing station which it can be made at any moment. — Besides, 
its value increases in proportion to its use, which should be incessant 
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from the beginning to the end of war. This is only possible when there 
are a sufficient number of balloons present in an action for their informa- 
tion to supplement one anothers, and with a thoroughly competent 
technical and observing personnel. The important services which captive 
balloons will render to both the opposing forces will assuredly have the 
natural consequence that, each side will endeavour as quickly and com- 
pletely as possible to rid itself of an impertinent observer. Every means 
will be employed for the destruction of the adversary’s balloons or the 
prevention of their use. 

Three means are at prescnt available for this purpose, vz. gun fire, 
rifle fire, and the capture of the balloon. We shall consider how far 
each of these means is effectual. Captive balloons are comparatively 
safe from small arm fire but shrapnel is more dangerous. 

Experiments in England and Germany have proved that shrapnel 
and splinters of common shell occasion such serious damage to the cover 
of the balloon, that, owing to the quick escape of gas, the rents become 
larger, and the bailoon falls to the ground. However, by throwir wy out 
ballast, the observer may manaye to descend in safety. 

At Kunersidorf in Germany two balloons were hit by shrapnel from 
a range of 5000 metres, one balloon at an elevation of JOU fect, and the 
other at an elevation of 800 feet: at the twentieth round both were hit 
by from twenty to ninety bullets. Consequently, even at very long ranges, 
shrapnel is a formidable enemy to bailoons. In actual war, however, it 
will be impossible to estimate accurately the distance of the balloon and 
its elevation, It will sway in windy weather and can be moved up and 
down and to and fro when necessary. It must also be taken into consi- 
deration that none of the enemy's batteries will be ready to open fire on 
the balloon immediately on its appearance, so that an effectual fire can- 
not be brought to bear on it for from twenty minutes to half an hour, 
by which time the balloon will have fulfilled its mission, and the obser- 
ver, when he finds the fire becoming dangerous, can signal for the balloon 
to be moved to one side; or he can have the balloon lowered, and the 
crane removed to a position further forward or back, and so oblige the 
enemy to commence his sighting shots over again. Accuracy and con- 
tinuity of observation suffer not a little from such man@uvres, especially 
when there are several balloons on a position — This is one of the reasons 
why a balloon park should have not less than two filled balloons always 
ready for action. 

The nearer the balloon is to the enemy’s position, the more unsafe 
it is, as the accuracy of the fire and the possibility of an exact determi- 
nation of the distance to it become greater, but at the same time the 
angle of elevation increases for the guns, and, though siege guns and 
mortars can fire at these clevations, field guns cannot. It may therefore 
be laid down that, at a considerable height, 1400 to 1800 feet, and at near 
distances not execeding 1200 to 1400 yards, a balloon will be almost safe 
from field artillery ; so that on occasions an observer can brave the fire 
and go forward in safety. However, the nearer the balloon approaches 
to the enemy, the more dangerous becomes the position of the crane and 
personnel, Hence in such a case the crane must be well under cover in 
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brushwood, groves, or woods. In the defence of prepared positions and 
in fortress warfare it will be possible to place the crane on a suitable 
earthern slope, but this is only a palliative and will only be efficacious 
until the enemy finds out its position. Besides, an embankment ties 
balloon to a fixed point and prevents its mancuvring In our opinion 
mobility affords the most reliable and convenient protection to the 
balloon and its personnel. 

As observations taken from a distance are only valuable in.recon- 
naissance and not for technical purposes, on every occasion on which 
observations can be carried out within two or three thousand yards from 
the enemy’s position, a great advantage will be gained, as they can be 
taken Without the aid of telescopes. The observing parties should be 
practised at taking observations from long ranges as the most difficult, 
and it should be impressed on them that they must move forward as 
near the enemy as possible, and that the loss of the balloon is counter- 
balanced by the necessity of. obtaining information It may also be 
remarked that, though many experiments in firing on balloons have not 
been carried out, those that have been justify the conclusion that the 
observer runs no greater risk in the car than on the ground, where he 
could not fulfil his duty without moving in advance of an attacking force. 

It need not be said that artillery must practise and devise means 
for taking the range of balloons ; and perhaps a new gun will be invented, 
like the well known 3 (, .. Krupp gun, which was used by the Ger- 
mans before Paris without any great results. Perhaps also a new 
projectile may appear which will cause the gas inthe balloon to explode. 

Speaking generally, balloon warfare is in its infancy, and requires 
considerably more attention than the question of the use of captive 
balloons during an engagement. 

Finally the balloon, or, more strictly speaking, its crane, and per- 
sonnel may fall into the hands of the enemy or be annihilated. This 
can occur when the balloon is left without an escort, as happens to 
artillery in war, or when the balloon gocs too far forward, or if one 
position is carried by the enemy and the balloon has not made a timely 
retreat. Very likely the difticulty of destroying a balloon in any other 
way will lead to special dispositions for its attack. The observer in the 
balloon will always see the advance of the attacking party and can 
retire; however, a strong wind, confusion among the personnel, the 
carelessness of the observer, or an obstinate determination to stand his 
ground owing to the importance of his observations may enable the 
enemy to reach the crane. The personnel will then act according to 
circumstances 7. ¢. they will fight and die round the crane like artillery 
men round their guns, or destroy the apparatus and make a timely 
retreat. The crane will fall into the enemy’s hands, but not the bal- 
loon. In the first place the observer can cut the attaching rope, and 
take a free flight trusting himself to the mercy of the wind. In the 
second place before resorting to this extreme measure, he can try and de- 


* If the balloon is filled with hydrogen, it is recommended that the projectile 
should be titted with a aponge-shaped platinum head, which will conde..se the gas 
ou its surface and cause it to iguite. 
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fend himself by hand grenades charged with pyroxiline. Two or three 
such shells thrown from the balloon would not appreciably lighten 
it, while the successful burst of one among the enemy would have a great 
moral effect, and would save the balloon at least long enough to allow 
of the arrival of re-inforcements. 

Thus even in this case, a captive observing balloon does not take 
part in war under very unfavourable conditions. 

We have remarked above that balloons are undeniably better obser- 
ving stations than watch towers, but that they do not exclude the use 
of the latter, if only because even one balloon requires a whole atten- 
dant park and heavy carriage, while a watch tower, though it is 
not a lofty observing station, requires only one carriage. 

At a critical moment even a watch tower is not to be despised ; its 
80 to 100 feet of height is no small matter, the more so as it is impos- 
sible to carry about lofty trees and church towers, and they are seldom 
to be found when and where they are wanted. 

Colbert narrates that in the battle of Wagram, Napoleon himself 
did not despise the use of a watch tower. “The Emperor went from 
one end of the field to the other in a state of great excitement, and in 
order to see the course of the action better, he climbed on a double lad- 
er, which accompanied him and issued his orders from it. He encouraged 
the troops by his presence and his apparent confidence of victory.” In 
contemporary war the arena of fortress or field warfare will not be a field 
of battle which a commander can take in at a glance as of old, buta 
series of stich fields. While in the contests of the armies of the present 
as of the past there will exist a decisive point and a decisive moment 
to be determined by the commander, yet a modern fight will be distri- 
buted over so large a rayon, that he will not be able from any point to 
survey the whole extent of the field. The leader can only take a com- 
prehensive glance at the general course of the engagement by means of 
captive balloons and watch towers. It does not appear surprising that, 
in progressing modern times, the double ladder with which Napoleon 
would not part at Wagram will develope into a portable watch tower, or 
a captive balloon, accompanying head-quarters to the battle-field, ready 
to afford, when the moment comes, an extra chance of victory in spite 
of smokeless powder. 
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RECRUITING FOR THE NATIVE ARMY. 


Paper read by Cotonen F. Lance, oc. B. 
On 3rd August 1890. 
Masor-Genena Sir J. Browne, kK. c. 8. 1, Quarter Master General 
in India, in the Chair. 


I must disclaim any pretensions to dignify the remarks that I am 
about to make by the name of a lecture. This term conveys the idea that 
it is the intention of the lecturer to convey instruction, whereas in this 
case, the various aspects of the important subject’ that I propose to 
bring to your notice this afternoon are probably better known to many 
whom I have now the honour of addressing, than they are to myself. 

T was asked by the council of the U. S. Institution, to offer some 
remarks on any subject of interest that would form the basis of a dis- 
cussion, and it is with the object of inviting a discussion, on a matter 
that deeply affects the etticiency of our native army, that I have ven- 
tured to address you this afternoon. 

Few of those who have contemplated the possibility of increasing 
the native army to the large extent, and with the short notice that a 
sudden emergency might necessitate, can have failed to entertain some 
nixgivings as to the success of such an attempt. 

Although in England it has been predicted, that, in event of a war, 
adventurous spirits who will not tolerate the dull routine of military 
life in peace time would flock to our recruiting stations, the experi- 
ence of eleven years ago has taught us that most of the classes from 
which our native army is now recruited do not come forward with 
alacrity to fill the gaps made in the ranks by the ravages of war, and 
that the spirit of adventure, or the desire for military glory is not 
sufficiently strong among many of these classes to overcome in time of 
war the hesitation to encounter the chances and risks of the camp and 
the battle-field. 

It seems to be the invariable rule in India, perhaps more than in 
Western countries, that, as civilisation advances, and order is enforced, 
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peaceful and profitable pursuits destroy the military spirit and tastes 
of the people, and the innate love of adventure is transferred from the 
broad highway of war to the narrow and tortuous paths of litigation. 

The result is that the races who fought under our banners, and 
helped to win our victories in carlier times of Indian history, are not 
those to whom we now look to form the backbone of our native army, 
and on whose assistance we calculate to oppose a mightier foe than any 
whom our Indian forces have yet. faced. 

We must now look for the flewer of our native army among peoples 
who have more recently come under our rule, and whom the bless- 
ings of the “ux Lrittenmea” have not yet enervated as well as tran- 
quilised. 

Nor can we hope that even those races whom we now rely upon to 
provide us with sturdy warriors can escape the influences to which their 
predecessors have snec' cumbed. 

Ido not wish to say a word in disparagement of our Punjabi 
soldicrs, but no one can contend that the military spirit that pervaded 
the Sikh nation in the palmy days of the Khalsa has now any existence 
among the civil population. 

Where would you hear now, as was the casein those days, that the 
village maidens of the Manjha ‘took farewell of their soldier brothers 
witha Punjabi couplet, that exhorted them to bear themselves bravely 
in the coming fight, and that if they failed they would on their return 
consider them as sisters, and would themselves assume the réle of 
brothers? 

Old Sikh soldicrs have often said that the youths of the rising 
generation are far less well grown than their predecessors, accounting 
for the deterioration by the fact that the children are not now reared on 
the abundance of milk which was available when waste lands, now 
placed under cultivation, afforded sufficient grazing for the large herds 
of cattle that were then maintained. 

Now, while making every allowance for the tendency to extol the 
past. generation at the expense of the present, which has existed ever 
since the days when Horace wrote “ tas purentum, 7 ejor avis, tulit nos 
negwores,” | think that those who have known the Sikhs for seme time 
must allow that the complaint in this case is made with seme reason. 
Even further north, civil officers will tell you, that well to do young 
Pathans, who in the days of the mutiny would have dcemed the offer of 
a commission a great honour, are not now so anxious to accept military 
service, and it is not now casy in Pathan districts to find young men 
of family possessing character and physique, that would make them 
serviceable native ofticers. 

The sources from which regiments serving in northern India are 
recruited have been hitherto limited to a few well known classes, who, 
up to the present, have provided good soldicrs in sufficient numbers. 
Not only has the demand for soldiers from some of these classes largely 
increased in India, but service in Burma, Hong Kong, East Africa, and 
other countries offers inducement to the best men of these classes that 
has already told on recruiting for Punjab regiments. The improved 
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coniition of the peasantry has also contributed to the difficulties of 
recruiting, and should the necessity arise for any large increase in the 
native army, it is more than doubtful whether the classes from which 
the Punjab army is now recruited could meet the demand. 

Assuming then that the classes from which our best native soldiers 
are drawn are too few to admit of a large expansion of our army, and 
that even these classes are liable as time goes on to suffer deterioration 
in their soldierly qualities, it remains to be seen whether we have not 
within our reach other material that might be successfully worked up, 
and whether there are not other classes to be seeured, who either have 
not accepted military service, or for whose services no demand has been 
yet made. 

The difficulty of introducing new classes into old regiments is well 
known. The few individuals of new classcs (generally not the best of 
their class), for whom vacancies can be found at one time are more or 
less isolated, they are seldom represented in the higher ranks, and their 
position is consequently one of discomfort: they therefore either leave 
the service, or they are not consilered so desirable as to induce the 
commanding officer to enlist more of their class, It is therefore on the 
oceasion of raising mew regiments, or of the augmentation of enxist- 
ing ones, that the best opportunities occur of introducing new blood 
into our army, and this can be most advantageously done not by enlisting 
them in driblets, but wholesale by troops, companies, squadrons, or 
even regiments of one class. In a new regiment chiefs or representative 
men can be given appointments in the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned grades, who will, for their own credit, bring good men to serve as 
privates, and these privates will be contented, serving with their friends 
under native officers of their own class, who will watch their interests, 
and to whom they can appeal whcn in difficulty. 

Itrust [ may be excused if I remark that the feclings of officers, 
entrusted with the responsibility of raising new corps, naturally tend 
to making use of the classes with whom they are acquainted, and on 
whose qualities as soldicrs they know by experience they can rely; the 
transfer too of a certain number of trained men very much lightens the 
arduous work of raising a new corps, but [ need hardly add that, if it 
was determined to carry out the policy I have indicated, there are 
plenty of officers who would consider it a high honour to be entrusted 
with the responsibility of introducing new elements into our army, and 
who would spare neither labour nor thought in carrying out an experi- 
ment on the success of which their reputation depended. 

It now remains to consider what raw and untricd material is ready 
to our hands to work upon, Euough has been said about the degenera- 
ting influences of peace, and possibly of plenty, on the native popula- 
tion, to show that the wilder parts of the Punjab, and our North-West 
fronticr are localities in which such material should be sought for. 

However tempting may be the grand physique and fine courage of 
the independent tribes who live beyond our north-western border, I do 
not propose to recommend an inerease in our army of a class, which, 
notwithstanding its many fine qualities, must always be an element of 
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danger and anxiety in troublous times. It is true that many instances 
have oceurred of trans-border soldiers doing grand service in our 
ranks against those on whose side all their sympathics must have 
naturally been enlisted. Many of us have heard the story of tie 
Afridi soldier who, when rebuked by his officer during a hill skirmish 
for sitting inactive, and told to shoot at one of the enemy who 
was making himself specially conspicuous, replied that he had had 
three shots at him already, and that as he was his own father, 
he had thought it better to stop; but many of us on the other 
hand can call to mind instances, when suspicion of the fidelity of such 
men has scriously added to the anxieties of their officers and their 
comrades. The conduct of a few men of this class has ere now clouded, 
if only for a time, the reputation of tine regiments, and the experience 
of the past shows the wisdom of employing men whose homes are beyond 
our control, only in limited numbers, and under special precautions. 

Of the classes within our border whom I propose to briny to your 
notice, the Baluchi is the largest. The Baluchis are extremely hardy, 
and of very fair physique ; they are free from fanaticism, and the records 
of many hard fought fights amongst themselves entitle them to claim 
credit for bravery, as reliable at least as that of many of the tribes 
in the Punjab, who are considered worthy to fill the ranks of our 
native army. 

For many years the Baluchis have been glad to serve in our border 
militia, and to accept other miscellaneous employment, but they have, 
only in rare instances, accepted service in our regular army, and J am 
inclined to think that even of these so called Baluchis, some are not 
true Baluchis but hangers on, or what are called “ Hamsayas.” 

They are so numerous that, if once their objections to serve could 
be got over, they could provide any number of soldiers that we are likely 
to require from them. 

The Baluchis are extremely conservative, and thirty years ago, the 
reply of “ Ussi Buluch log” was considered by them to be an unan- 
swerable reason against adopting any proposed innovation, but of late 
years they have not shown themselves so averse to changes, provided that 
it is to their interest to make them. It is supposed that they have an 
inveterate objection to wear uniform, and that they will wear nothing 
but white cotton clothes, but the chicfs are not averse to donning 
smart colored garments of kinkahb and other rich material, when they 
wish to appear at their best, and if they thought it was for their 
benefit, it would not be difficult to persuade them that khaki was not 
very different from their conventional white, which indeed in most 
cases it is not 

That the Baluchis are wild and impatient of method and discipline 
cannot be denied, but, if trained under carefully selected officers, who 
will at first show consideration to their prejudices, and exercise judg- 
ment in dealing with them, there is no reason that they, like the wild 
Multani horsemen raised in the mutiny, should not in time turn out 
good and well disciplined soldiers, 
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The Baluchis cover a very large extent of country, and the above 
remarks probably apply more or less correctly to any of the Baluch tribes 
who have come under British influence ; but the Dera Ghazi Khan district 
is the only part of the Punjab in which Baluchis of the true type live. 

If commissions were offered to the relatives of the chicts of these 
tribes, Tam inclined to think that a regiment of native cavalry could 
be raised from tribes residing either in that district or near the neigh- 
bouring borders. 

asran. al OW 
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Lunds and Bozdars........ L troop} 
Kosahs ce teteeeeeeed Squadron, 
Lager wits Mists | 

Hadianis & Lasharis.. 
Gurchanis and Drishaks ..1 troop 
Mazaris . teres eee 1 troop 
With per few Bugtis and possibly Marris. 

Cis Indus, the hardy inhabitants of the Thal lying between the Indus 
and the Jhelum, and those of the Bar, between the Chenab and the 
Ravi, would probably enlist cither in the cavalry or infantry, if an 
effort were made to induce them to do so; and ought to make good sol- 
diers. The Punjab Government could doubtless point out tribes, like 
the Sials in the Jhang district, who might be induced to take service 
if commissions were offered to some of their representative men, and 
who would form a nucleus which could be added to when necessary. 

To return Trans Indus. There are tribes I think in the Dera 
Ismail Khan district who might be worth a trial. It was of the barren 
country of Kolachi that Sir Herbert Edwardes wrote that it produced 
little except good melons and brave men, and the Gundapores who 
inhabit it have already taken service in small numbers in the Ist Punjab 
Cavalry and have done well. The Oosteranus, a small tribe living 
under the shadow of the Misri Roh, partly inside and partly outside 
our border, might furnish us with some good recruits, and even the wild 
Shiranis need not be despised. Then there are the Bitannis, who have 
the ill fortune to be sandwiched between the British and the Mahsud 
Waziris, and have to keep on good terms with each. 

The Mahsud Waziris are not averse to leave their country when 
offered profitable employment, and I believe the high pay offered attrac- 
ted them in some numbers to the work on the Hurnai railway when it 
was under construction. They are daily being brought more under our 
influence, and might ere long, if not now, furnish a valuable contingent 
tu the Punjab army. 

In the Bannu district the inhabitants of Marwat, that is the 
eomntry lying roughly speaking between the Gambela and the low hills 
that connect Shekh Bodin with the Suleiman range, would make fine 
soldiers, if the hitherto unconquered objection that they have shown to 
take military service could be overcome by the offer to head-men of 
appointments in the commissioned and non-commissioned grades. 

The Isakhel Pathans who inhabit the country below Kalabagh are 
fine men, who have already taken service toa limited extent in the cavalry; 
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some of the relatives of the chiefs are fine young men, who could bring 
soldiers of good physique, many of whom are excellent horsemen. 

Of the Bannuchi himself, I will not say much. He was branded 
by Sir Herbert Edwardes with the accusation of practising every crime 
in the decalogue, in additivn to some not there cnumerated, but he was 
nevertheless always able to hold his rich lands against the Waziri who 
coveted them, and even he might be worth a trial. 

Various sections of the great Durweshkhel Waziri tribe reside per: 
manently within our border between Janikhet and Latummar, while 
others, like the Hattikhel, visit our territories for certain periods of 
each year. They are hardy and brave men, and if organized and discip- 
lined would make valuable soldiers. 

These are some of the sources to which we might look for the in- 
troduction of new elements into our native army with a view to its 
augmentation when required. These Mussalman tribes might also bene- 
ficially counterbalance the strong Sikh and Hindu element, which is now 
serving in our ranks. 

Finally, gentlemen, I trast it will be understood that [have brought 
this subject forward in no spirit of disparagement of the races who are 
now serving under our banners, and who have fought our battles in 
various countries with gallantry and devotion ; and I can only hope 
that, should it be ever the fortune of the wild and hitherto untried tribes, 
whom I have enumerated, to be trusted to serve in our ranks as com- 
rades beside them, they will heartily strive, in quarters to imitate 
their discipline and order, and in the field to emulate their deeds. 


The following discussion took place after the reading of the paper. 


BriGavrer GENERAL Sirk JOHN McQuEEN, said.—Gentlemen, although 
Tagree with most of what Colonel Lance has said in his interesting 
lecture, there is one point, however, in which I do not hold with him, 
and that is, “that recruiting of Pathans should be, as fur as possible, 
restricted to those residing within our border.” 

No doubt from a regimental point of view, it is better to have sol- 
diers whose homes are within British border, as such men are less likely. 
to desert with their arms and ammunition, are more civilized and less 
prone to commit any serious offence or crime, but froma broader and 
imperial point of view, it is certainly the interest of Government to 
widen the field of recruiting among the trans-frontier tribes, in order to 
extend our influence and hold over them. Loss by desertion and of a few 
rifles would be much more than counterbalanced by the gain to Goveru- 
ment from the extension of British influence and power over the tribes 
generally. I need only instance the case of the powerful Afridi clan in 
support of my statement. If there had not been so many Afridis in 
our service at the commencement of the Afghan war, most, if not all of 
the sections of that clan, would have taken the field against us, and they 
would have proved a much more formidable foe in the Khyber than the 
Afghan army did, and necessitated the maintenance in that pass of 
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many more troops to keep that route open for our convoys &e., than 
we fortunately had occasion to employ there. 

The following shows that many Afridis being pensioners and others 
in Government service greatly influenced their decision to side with us, 
and not. throw in their lot with the Amir of Kabul. Just before war 
was declared an Afridi native officer said his clansmen were most an- 
xiously considering the pros and cons of what they should do, which 
side they should join; and they desired particularly to know whether 
Afridi pensioners fighting against us, or perhaps not coming to offer 
their services would entail loss of pension ; again, would men on 
leave not rejoining, or the clansinen generally fighting against us, after- 
wards affect the enlistment of Afridis into our ranks? On being informed 
that such conduct would most certainly affect and probably altoge- 
ther bar the enlistment of men of his tribe, he replied, “I must at 
once send my brethren word about this, as they are anxious to know 
what action Government is likely to take regarding them should they fail 
to render service to the sarkar. I know fora fact that many, if not all the 
Afridi jirgahs, did discuss the above-mentioned points, and the well 
known benefits accruing from Government service made them decide 
that it would pay them best to throw in their lot with the British 
Government. 

There are many Pathan clans on our border besides the Afridis, 
from whom we could obtain excellent soldiers, and it would undoubtedly 
be to the interest of Government to give men of these clans service, 
not only in our regiments, but in our border police and militia. Km- 
ployment and good pay would before long attach such clans to us, and 
they would not only be of the greatest assistance in keeping open and 
guarding for us passes through their country, but might some day be 
of use in combating any foreign foe, who migh wish to pass through 
their territory. 

Enlisting more freely than we have hitherto done from’ trans-border 
tribes would also pave the way ta extending our influence to clans be- 
yond them. If we had only done so 20 years ago, we probably should 
ere this have opened out routes through their hills, and we should not 
now for instance be communicating with Chitral vii’) Kashmir and 
Gilgit, but by the more direct and easier route through Swat and Bajaur, 

There are many hardy and brave men, who would make excellent 
soldiers, to be recruited from Bunerwals, Bajauris, Mohmands, Urak- 
zais &e., and it would be most advantageous in more respects than one 
that we should do so. The enlistment of some of these tribesmen be- 
sides Afridis should be commenced as soon as possible, for the mere fact 
of our not enlisting them, whilst we are so freely enlisting Afridis, will 
turn the heads of the latter, who are already beginning to think their 
Services are indispensable to us, and on this score will before long give 
us trouble in our dealings with them. 


3. M. Oarnvie Esq., C.S.. said.—It is difficult to give a definite 
opinion as to why some tribes on the Punjab frontier enlist freely in the 
regular army, and others are distinguished by a disinclination to culist. 
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The Marwats of Baunu for instance would appear to be a tribe which 
would naturally be addicted to military service, whereas the fact. is that 
very few men of this tribe are to be found in the native army. So far 
as 1 am aware no official enquiry into the causes of these diilerences has 
been made. I have myself a theory that agriculturists submit much 
more readily to the discipline of regular military service, than men and 
tribes whose occupation and manner of life are chiefly pastoral. This 
does not aftord a complete explanation of the differences between tribes as 
above deseribed, but I think that it is nevertheless true so far as it goes. 
Another reason why men of certain tribes do not enlist appears to me to 
be simply that sufficient endeavour has not been made to effect a begin- 
ning. Men are very much like sheep: where one goes others will follow. 

Turning now to the tribes in detail, I observe that the Baluchis 
are of two classes. There is the ordinary agricultural Baluch who is 
found both in the Dera Ghazi Khan district and in the Sind Sagar 
Doab. This kind of Baluch does not differ essentially from the ordinary 
Jat agriculturist. These Baluchis do take service. I know of many 
Baluchis of this kind, both pensioners, and men still in active service. 
Again, there is the real Baluch tribesman who is only found in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan frontier and in Baluchistan itself. This Baluch tribes- 
man is rather a pastoral man than an agriculturist. These tribesmen 
will serve readily enough in «regular forees, such as frontier militia 
and levies, but will not submit to the discipline of the regular army. 
My own impression is that efforts to enlist these men in the regular 
army will 2ot be successful. Of course, however, trial ought to be made. 

There are certain Pathan tribes on the border who are agricultural 
rather than pastoral, and I think that if methodical and sustained 
etlort is made to overcome the existing prejudices of some of these tribes 
against military discipline, there is no reason why such effort should 
not be entirely successful. The Marwats of Bannu, and Gundapores of 
Dera Ismail Khan, are tribes which ought readily to accept military 
service. Then there are the Pathan transborder tribes, over whom our 
influence has quite lately been extended. The most notable of these 
are the Shiranis, and my belief is that, if a fair beginning can once be 
made, this tribe, together with other tribes living in the Zhob valley 
and its neighbourhood, will become a promising field for the recruitment 
of the native army. 

There is another consideration in reference to these tribes which 
must not be overlooked. Our influence over them has been establis 
and although they are not as yet. classed exactly as British subjec 
they are differently situated to purely independent tribes like Swatis 
or Afridis. 

Lastly, there are the Mahsud Waziris, over whom our influence has 
been to some degree extended. There are, no doubt, certain peculi 
difficulties in connection with this tribe, but still | think that, if a fair 
commencement could be made, many recruits might be obtained from 
this tribe. 
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Sir Georce Cuesnxey said—I do not think that it is at all a matter 
of certainty that the intluences of civilisation have had the dezenerating 
effect on the classes from which our best soldiers are drawn, that seems 
to be generally supposed. If recruiting had completely fallen off among 
any particular class, heretofore deemed warlike, the fair inference iizht 
perhaps be that the class in question had changed in character. Put 
if we find, or asin fact we do, that recruiting has not stopped, Imt has 
only fallen off in amount, the conclusion to be drawn appears different. 
If, for example, a class which formerly supplicd (sav) 50,000 soldiers new 
furnishes only 10,000, we have no reason to suppose that the 10,009 
who come forward are different in character and fecling from those who 
stay behind, and the fair conclusion therefore seems to be that it is 
not degeneracy but some other cause which keeps this majority away. 
And the cause is surely not far to seck. Although it is true that in 
many indirect ways the condition of the soldier has been improved of 
late years, yet the actual rate of pay has remained the same throughout 
the century, while the rate of wages in the labour market has doubled, 
probably trebled, within that time. Is it to be wondered then that the 
people do not come forward with alacrity to encounter all the risks and 
restrictions of the soldier’s life, when the sepoy’s pay is less than the 
earnings of a common labourer? [hope that, when we require to increase 
our forces, the offer of pay more in accord with rates ruling in the labour 
market will secure all the soldiers that we are likely to requir 

It is no doubt, however, desirable to ent: the sphere of our 
recruiting, and I trust that we may be able to secure the services of some 
of the tribes enumerated by Colonel Lance, who have not yet accepted 
our employ as soldiers. 

With reference to Colonel Lance’s remarks on the danger of employ- 
ing soldiers who belong to independent tribes beyond our border, on the 
seore of their liability to fail usat the critical point, we certainly all 
know that on certain occasions they have proved untrustworthy, —Per- 
haps the most notable case is that in the last war, when two shots were 
fired during a night advance on the enemy’s position, which might 
have entirely marred the results expected from the intended surprise ; 
Int L would ask you to remember, that, in all European wars, similar 
instances of treachery have frequently occurred. During the Peninsular 
war a considerable force was attached to our army composed of deser- 
ters from the French ; yet we should not say that the Frenchman is not 
aman of patriotic feeling. Still more remarkable, during the sieze of 
Sebastopol several Enzlish soldiers deserted to the enemy. It is there- 
fore not reasonable to argue that, because a few instices of infidelity 
have occurred among the wild border men, who have served in our ranks, 
we should not avail ourselves of the services of nen, who are grand 
soldiers, and who have generally done us loyal service. Tu the next 
war in which we are likely to be employed, we shall probably be fi 
ing on the side of the Afghans, in which ease the sympathies of 
men wili be more heartily on our side thin they were on the previous 
occasions referred to. 

Tam old enough to remember the first) proposals being made to 
enlist Sikhs in our native army, the precautions with which the cnlist- 
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ment of Sikhs ‘was surrounded, and the great care with which the 
number was restricted. I can remember also the forebodings indulged 
in by some of the consequences of ‘enlisting Sikhs. We all know how 
wise the measure proved to be, and what noble service the Sikhs did 
us only a few years afterwards. I have therefore no fears about enlist- 
ing Pathans and border tribes more freely, and I cordially agree with 
Sir J. McQueen in his estimate of the political advantages to be gained 
in having a large number of men in our ranks, who are connected by 
domestic ties with the country in which our armies may not improbably 
before long be operating. 

‘Cot. P. J. Martianp, Bo. 8. C., said.—This is a most interesting 
and important question, and I hope will be taken up. 

With regard to the Baluchis, the only race regarding whom I am 
competent to offer an opinion, it has for long been a matter of surprise 
to me that serious efforts were not made to secure their services as 
soldiers. Of the particular Baluchi tribes mentioned by Colonel Lance, 
1 unfortunately know little personally, but their characteristics probably 
differ but slightly from the neighbouring Baluch of the Sind frontier 
with whom I was formerly somewhat well acquainted. This is the more 
likely, as the Baluchis of Persian Baluchistan appear to be very like those 
of Kachi, although so widely separated from them. 

In my humble opinion the average Baluch is brave, enduring, and 
faithful. His gencral honesty and straightforwardness are some- 
what remarkable, and he is absolutely devoid of fanaticism. In fact his 
religion sits on him rather lightly. [am rather surprised to find Colonel 
Lance saying Baluchis are wild, and impatient of method and discipline ; 
my own impression has always been that they are unusually obedient 
and amenable to authority. It will be remembered that the Baluch 
tribal systein is very different from the Pathan. The Baluch yields 
implicit obedience to his chief, and although every free tribesman has a 
right to express his opinion, it is rare for the chief's dictum to be disputed, 
and still rarer for it to be disubeyed. Of course incompetent chicfs are 
soon put aside by the tribe. 

The faults of the Baluch are greed of money, a tendency to grumble, 
and personal dirt. In the first aud last he is, I think, no worse than 
many Pathans. <As to grumbling, I have often found it sufficient to 
remind the grumbler that he was “a Baluch.” They do this to cach 
other. Pride of race is strongly developed among all Baluchis, as far as 
Ihave scen, and | think in a more healthy manner than among Pathans. 

As to getting Baluchis to enlist, it is well known there are certain 
initial difficulties, which however in my humble opinion are by no means 
insurmountable, if properly tackled, and it is just this which has never 
yet been done. The P. F. F. Officer has been too much occupied with 
Pathans and Sikhs to pay much attention to the Baluchis, with 
whom also he docs not come much in contact. It is, however, with 
very great satisfaction that I see P. F. F. Officers turning their 
attention to the enlistment of Baluchis, as I am sure they will succeed, 
if given sufficient opportunity, and if undeterred by a few failures at 
the beginning. 
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To begin with, there is the uniform difficulty. T agree with Colonel 
Tance that this can be got over. If the men are not asked to cut their 
hair, there is no doubt they will accept uniform with a little persuasion. 
The intluence of one young chief of repute would probably work wonders 
in this respect. 

Secondly, there is the difficulty of getting them to go far from their 
homes. I believe one great reason of the reluctance of Baluchis to enlist 
is their dread of being sent into unknown parts of India. In the case 
of an entire regiment of Baluchis it might of course be easily arranged 
that they should only take certain frontier stations, say nothing north 
of Dera Ismail Khan. If this was promised by an officer in whom they 
could trust, that is to say by an officer whom they know, and who knows, 
and likes them, I think it would go far to remove a ditticulty more 
serious than that of wearing uniform. 

Thirdly, the discipline diticulty, As TI have already said, I do not 
believe this exists as such. But, as I have also remarked, Baluchis are 
gramblers. In a whole regiment of new men, even with chicfs and other 
intnential persons holding a fair proportion of phices as Native Officers 
and Non-Commissioned Otticers, it would be aliuost impossible to get 
along at first without a leaven of older soldiers, who have learnt that drill, 
stables &e., have a meaning, and are not mercly “tamashas ” invented 
for the amusement of the “Sahib-log.” I should think these might be 
got from the 15th Bengal Cavalry, with a few (though very few) from 
the present “ Baluch” battalions of Bombay Infantry. 

Of course there will also be a ditticulty about money. The Baluchis 
are mostly very poor. Few will be able to bring the full amount of 
money required for cavalry, and if money is advanced, and afterwards 
recovered in the usual manner, they will not like it. Here also the 
intluence of older soldiers seems to be almost a necessity. 

Colonel Lance of course knows much more about the Baluch on the 
Derajat frontier than I do, but a whole regiment seems a large number 
to get of those few tribes, considering that it would be a bezinning. 
Why not recruit from the whole of the Baluch border? I should rather 
fight shy of Marris mysclf ; they are mostly a mongrel lot, but there are 
a collectively large number of Bugtis, Dumbkis, Kighiris, Sehris, Kosahs, 
Rinds, Magzis, Jabranis and Chandikas, from whom recruits can be 
obtained, as well as from the Derajat Baluch. There would be no harm 
either in having some Brahnis. They would be easier to enlist than 
Baluchis, and would I think be rather prond of going into a real Baluch 
regiment, for they all, from the Khan of Kalat downwards, call themselves 
Raluch when they can. Of course it would be impossible to have every 
troop of a different tribe, but that would matter little, so long as troops 
were made up of friendly clans. There would probably be no friction 
if this were attended to, for most “asil” Baluchis pull well together. 

Tt need hardly be remarked that selection of recruits would have 
to be most. carefully made. I should not myself trust to chiefs bringing 
good men. They would just as likely as not bring their own “ ghulams.” 
Now a Baluch “ ghulam” is often about as great a brute as can easily be 
found. It must be insisted on from the first that every recruit must be 
absolutely “ asil.” 
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Tt is also absolutely indispensible that the officer, or officers, charged 
with raising the eo should know and like Baluchis. Some oflicers, 
who have mostiy bad to do with Pathans, think there is no race like 
them, So also there are ethers who only care for Sikhs. These officers 
will not do to raise and lead Baduchis. ‘They must believe in the Baluch, 
or the Baluch will not believe in them. 

But after all T y it will prove difficult to raise a cavalry 
regiment entirely of Baluchis. What I think would be more feasible, 
or at least more easily managed in the first instance, would be a “ Guide 
Corps,” of a battalion and one or two squadrons. 

Perhaps also a proposition to raise such a corps might at the present 
moment be favourably considered. 


Masor-Gexerat Sir James Browne, K.C. 8.1, 3B. said :—T can- 
not say I entirely agree with the lecturer’s opinion, that the ditti- 
culties we now meet in obtaining the proper class of recruits for the 
native army are duc to a decline of martial spirit. It appears to me to 
be simply a question of money; and that, whenever we are prepared 
to pay our native soldiers as rd or hetter salarics, than any able- 
bodied man can earn for hi aself by labouring on raul or railways, we 
shall get as many good soldiers as we require. y Charles MacGregor 
and myself when going down the Hurnai railway ineethen once hada 
lively discussion about the possibility of utilizing Hazarah workmen 
as soldiers; a scheme which Sir Charles had for many years recommended. 
Whilst by no means holding such a high opinion of Hazarahs’ fighting 
qualities as he did, T did not deny that they might be useful as soldiers; 
but from long experience of them, I entirely denicd that the wages 
offered them to become soldiers on the same scale as other natives would 
tempt one of them to take military service, So the first gang of Hazarah 
workinen we caine to, we agreed to settle the question by ‘asking them 
whether they would take military service; the immediate reply being 
supplied by a Tazarah who held up his pickaxe and said: “This rifle 
gives me a rupee a day and keeps me alive; why should I change it for 
a rifle giving me seven rupees a month in exchange for being shot”? 
Sir Charles admitted there was some truth in this sentiment. I think 

that, if we require yood native soldiers at a crisis, we can get them, but 
ouly by paying the sine, 

But, as the lecturer has rizhtly observed, undisciplined recruits 
enlisted) at a crisis would ed rong to train; and here I think the 
Nee cones in, of ore a ging to have in peace time a body of 
hie sot ined, and so uma as to be able in a crisis to rapidly 
raise and organize bodies of native troops. The system of having what 
may be called “commanding officer regiments” in the native army is to 
my mind a dangerous one, Such a resiment in which the commanding 
onicer does everything himself may be very smart, and a very efficient 
fighting machine ; but it fails entirely to create the school of officers we 
want, who from their youth up have been accustomed to select, to train, 
and to manage native soldie T would allow every subaltern, from the 
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day he enters a native regiment, to have a voice in the selection of 
reeruits. Every company commander should be encouraged to feel that he 
maliy responsible for his own reernits; and before an officer 
becaine a sceond-in-command of a regiment, he should have been so long 
anl so constantly employed on recruiting duty, as to be able to say, “1E 
ordered L know exactly where to lay my band upon recruits in the 
nursery grounds which supply uy regiment, sullivient to double the 
unmber of men of ny particular class. L know the villages, the head- 
men of the villages ; and to a considerable extent am personally acquain- 
ted with the candidates in every village, and know how to get at them ; 
and I will be personally responsible for their being good men. 

“Commanding Officers” regiments have their good points, but will 
never create the class of officer we want to organize the vast mi 
of native soldiers whom we might at a eri 
strive too earnestly to ereate such schools. 

As regards Baluchis, [ think there is a reason which has not been 
noticed in the discuss xplaining our diieulty in getting them to 
enlist. Weare told they object to discipline, that they don't like uniform, 
and are dirty ; all of which are serious objections to Baluchis, although 
no one doubts their courage, their endurance, their unfanatical spirit. 
Lut tomy mind the real reason is that a Baluchi is one of the most 
incurably lazy men on earth, and avaricious though he be, his avarice will 
not overcome bis laziness ; and that is the simple reason why he will not 
enlist and take up the steady regular habits of a soldier, which go 
mightily against his innate laziness. His objections to discipline, to 
white clothes etc. are mere excuses; the real reason being laziness. 
This was exemplified by the fact, that whereas in the construction of 
the Hurnai line, enormous wages were being paid to workmen 
flocking from all parts of India and amounting at times to £0,000 men, 
no native Baluchi could ever be induced to do a single day's work. 
This is, and L expect always will be, an insurmountable obstacle to having 
regular troops composed of Baluchis. They are tov lazy ever to make 
regular soldiers. 

I believe, however, that in the event of a war any British officer, 
accustomed to managing them, would find no dificulty in raising large 
munbers of Baluchis who would make fully as efficient cavalry as most of 
that which would be brought against us. They would make exectlent 
scouts ; witha keen military ‘savoir faire’; with a great love of fighting for 
the fine of fighting. Lf well Armed they would do us excellent service, where 
our irrecular cavalry could not find means of living ; and 1 believe they 
would be remark: bly loval soldiers ; for they are the very antipodes of 
the Afghan, in that a true Balue hiv has all the instincts of a “dhonee- 
wessul” to his Highland Chief; where the Afghan is a born free lance and 
republican, to whom fidelity to any employer is a mere question of who 
has the longest: purse. 

The Baluchi’s obedience to his Chief justifies the belief T have 
just expressed that, if properly managed, and his “gists” utilized by an 
English officer who know his w: and does not insist upon the fetish of 
a and sinartness which, however admirable with the European 
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British soldier, would be “anathema maranatha” to irregular Baluch 
levies, otherwise admirably suited to meet Cossack or Turkoman cavalry, 
he would be strictly, and in his own way, amenable to discipline. When 
travelling alone in the Marri hills with two Marris to whom I had been 
entrusted by Maomullah the Chief of the Marris, (the most notorious and 
daring of Baluch robbers), one man beat a drum at nightfall and about 
one in the morning at each of our camping grounds, whilst the other 
bawled out for the benefit of any skulking Marri robber, who might have 
been watching us that Maomullah’s “ Hukm mo”—(new order) was that 
I was not to be robbed or im any way molested. ‘Ihe result was that 
one morning, a robber who had stolen my saddle from eamp, in the 
interval of time between the two mystie drum beats and proclamations, 
brought me back my saddle of his own accord, explaining that “he did 
not know the Chief's new order”--but that he had no idea of 
disobeying it. 

I would ask any officer here acquainted with Afghans, what chance 
1 would ever have had of seeing that saddle again had it once got into 
an Afghan’s hand ; and how many drum beats would have been required 
to charm it back into its lawful owner’s hands. 

The lecturer warns us very emphatically against too freely enlisting 
trans-Indus Pathans ; and there is no doubt much justice in his-warning; 
on the other hand we must remember that, given a great mass of men 
like the frontier tribes, which are roughly estimated to number some 
200,000 fighting men, whose capacity as guerillas and inborn knowledge 
of hill fighting is beyond doubt, we have a great object to attain in 
preventing such a mass of fighting material being utilized by an enemy. 
If we do not utilize them as soldiers the enemy wil. 

I do not know that the Afghan’s bad name is altogether merited. 
He has deserted us when fighting against his coreligionists and fellow- 
countrymen; but what Englishman, serving France or Russia in the 
“légion étrangére” would care to have applied to his fidelity to his 
strange masters the test he complacently applies to an Afghan savage’s 
fidelity to fight his own countrymen, his friends, and probably his closest 
relations ; for the benefit, further, of what a Mahomedan calls a Kafir. 
It is difficult for an Englishman to understand how a Mahomedan’s life 
is bound up in his religion, and what a test of his loyalty it is to have to 
fight for an infidel against a Mahomedan. To me it is very strange how 
loyal Afghan soldiers have proved themselves; and I do not think we 
have sufficient proved cases against them (fickle and untrustworthy 
though I know them to be) to warrant our not employing them in very 
large numbers. I might fairly ask whether desertion in the face of the 
enemy is a crime from which any European army: ean honestly claim te 
be free. Why apply a difficult standard to a mercenary Asiatic army? 

If we are in search of new material for native soldiers, I think the 
Bikaneer desert below Ferozepoor would give us excellent soldiers ; of 
splendid physique; and who are held in very wholesome awe by the 
Afghan Powindahs, who in their turn lord it over other races in Hindustar. 
The Jats of Bikaneer and Jeysulmere are a very hardy and powerful race, 
and I do not doubt that we could raise a few battalions of them who 
would give a good account of themselves. 
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I think we should quietly think over, and try and remedy a fact 
which it is difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of. Why is it that 
the native soldier, who, before he is enlisted, when badly fed, badly 
clothed, badly supplied with food, with no hospitals, and with no medi- 
tines, can stand without injury to himself any amount of hardship, ex- 
posure, fatigue, and extremes of temperature, collapses at once if exposed 
to similar conditions after he has become a perfectly trained and drilled 
soldier according to our ideas of a soldier. I have seen 5000 Ghilzai 
workmen with nothing but cotton clothes and perhaps a mangy poshteen, 
with no fuel to warm themselves with except what was sutfticient, for 
perhaps an hour, te cook their scanty chapatti, lie out for November, De- 
cember, January, February, and March in the Peshin plain, without an 
attempt at cover or tents, on the bare ground, in snow and sleet, with 
the thermometer ranging anywhere from freezing point to minus eighteen 
of Fahrenheit, and throughout that time without having a single man 
sick or sorry. How many commanding officers of native regiments 
would guarantee their regiments doing the same thing under similar 
circumstances? I should be extremely surprised if most regiments would 
not, under similar circumstances and after five months of such exposure, 
have disappeared altogether; even if every soldier had been recruited 
from amongst the very workmen, who had gone with impunity through 
similar exposure for years past, and as an ordinary, every day, business. 

Whatever may be the reason, I think one of the most important 
problems we have to solve in the management of the native army is, to 
ascertain how it is, that our system of treating native soldiers succeeds 
within a very short time in making them utterly unable andunfit to stand 
the hardships, the exposure, the fatigue which he thinks absolutely nothing 
of in his own village, and under the natural conditions of his existence. 
Perhaps such a softening, and what may well be called for army pur- 
poses, a deterioration of physical and moral fibre may be an inevitable 
condition in army organization ; but I should be very glad to see a reason- 
able and proper explanation, which would satisfy me that such condition 
is an inevitable and incurable result of modern science in the manage- 
ment of troops. 


The following note on the subject was subsequently handed in by 
Bricapigr-GexeraL Sir J McQueen. 


— 


Colonel Lance in his lecture remarked on the difficulties experienced 
at the commencement of the Afghan war in obtaining recruits for the 
native army, and gave as reasons for the same, that the advance of 
civilisation and enforcement of order had weakened the military spirit 
of the people of the Punjab and North-west Provinces, so that they did 
not come as readily forward for military service as they used to. Gene- 
ral Sir George Chesney very justly criticised this, and attributed the 
difficulty of obtaining recruits more to the great rise of wages in the 
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labour market: and that, (while the sepoy’s pay had for upwards of a 
hundred years remained nearly stationary, the wages of the artisan 
and common labourer had more than doubled, and they were nuw much 
better off than the native soldier, ‘That this is the chief cause of the 
difficulty in obtaining recruits, there is little doubt; bat there is also, [ 
venture to submit, another, though minor one, which was not referred 
to in the lecture, nor in the discussion which sneceeded, but whieh in 
my opinion is one that very materially afleets recruiting both in peace 
and in war time, and that is the want of a proper and eflicient. method 
of recruiting, one that will make recruiting easier and more popular 
This want is not yet felt in the native cavalry, for which men still 
readily go to regimental head-quarters to enlist, but it is much felt in 
the infantry, and the remarks I aim about to make refer almost entirely 
to that branch of the service. 

2. It is well known to infantry officers that there is no work so di 
tasteful or unpopular to native non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
as recruiting duty, and no one, except a soldier who has been so em- 
ployed, really knows what are the wearisome delays, petty difficulties 
to be overcome, stights to be endured, and expenses that have generally 
to be incurred, before they can hope to get the recruits they have with 
ditheulty obtained, examined and passed. 

3. To give some idea of the petty delays and ditheulties T have 
alluded to, [think it would perhaps be as well to describe what usually 
happens when recruits have been brought into a station for enlistment. 
They are generally brought from some considerable distance, and are 
first of all taken to the district or station staff olfice to have their 
names, &e., recorded ina roll, and fortunate is the recruiting serjeant 
or soldier, if the stuff office clerk is a British soldier, for out of camarade- 
rie and kindly feeling, he will, asa rule, do what is required without 
delay, and instruct them as to what hospital they should take their re- 
cruits for examination by a medical officer, But, on the other hand, 
should the clerk be a native, he will four ont of five times, to show his 
power as a Jack in oflice, and perhaps to get a douceur out of the ser- 
jeant, keep the whole party waiting his pleasure for hours, if his Statt 
Ollicer is not present, or should he be engazed in a rvom fron which 
he cannot see the recruiting party that is waiting, When, however, the 
native clerk condescends todo what is required, the party will probably 
arrive at the hospital too Jate to be examined that day by the medical 
oticer, and so will have to wait until the next. Should it be a busy 
recruiting season or station, and the medical officer, whose duty it is to 
examine the men, has much other work, a native doctor is naturally 
euled in to help, and he often examines a vreat number of reeruits, and 
sometimes, though not generally, demands something from either the 
recruits or recruiting serjeant. The party, after the medical exarmina- 
tion is over, have to zo back to the stall ollice, where they are seen by 
the Staff Olfcer, and those that have been approved and passed are 
directed to appear some time or other at the commanding cficer’s 
quarters for inspection and final approval. 

In this manner generally two to three days are spent in reeruits 
being dragged from pillar to post in cantonmenuts, often looking tired, 
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miserable, and disgusted, and a warning to their brethren not to think 
of enlisting. 

Should it be the winter season in the Punjab, they are probably 
suffering more or less from cold, being generally insuficiently clad, with- 
out either rezai or blanket, and with only a cotton sheet to wrap round 
them at night. They are probably also on rather short commons, un- 
less the recruiting serjeant or soldier is paying for extra food for them 
out of his own pocket, in order to keep them happy and contented until 
they are passed ; but many in the meantiine, diszusted with delay, or 
persuaded by their relatives, eithcr slip away or refuse to enlist, and so 
agreat deal of the recruiting party’s labour and trouble hus been in- 
curred with little or no result. 

4, It would be an immense help to recruiting— 

(a) If recruits were more quickly examined and passed, 

(b) If there were regular quarters in some barracks or serais, in 
which recruits could be housed until examined, passed, 
and sent off to their regiments, 

(c) If in the winter, they were provided with a warm “ barak 
kurta,” or a sort of cloth stable jacket, and with either 
a blanket or rezai, the price of which could be paid 
out of their kit allowance 

The health of many recruits is seriously injured by their being sent 
to their regiments insufticiently clad. More consideration and care shewn 
for the welfare of the recruits in the preliminary arrangements for en- 
listing him, and less delay in carrying them out, would tend to make 
recruiting easier and more popular in peace, and so smooth the way for 
enlisting men in large numbers in war time. 

5. At the commencement of a war, besides the ordinary method of 
recruiting, many carefully selected British officers with recruiting staff, 
including native doctors, should be employed in different districts to 
recruit for the army generally, recruits, however, being allowed to a cer- 
tain extent to select their own regiments, and regimental recruiting par- 
ties passed for their own corps. 

6 In war time a small bounty should be given to each recruit, 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 —only half however being paid on enlistment, and 
the balance on first issue of pay after joining the regiment. 

7. A small smn also, say Rs. 4 or 5 per head, might be given to 
any one, soldier or other, bringing a man who is passed into the service. 
We use horse dealers to bring us horses for our cavalry and artillery, 
and ponies and mules for our transport ; why should not in war time our 
recruiting serjeants, pensioners, old soldiers, or others, get scmething 
per head for every fine, likely young fellow they induce to enlist? Many 
such men for the sake of the rewards would do more than officers and 
recruiting parties have hitherto done or are likely to do, and besides 
they would save too many soldiers being sent away from their regiments 
on recruiting duty at the commencement of, or during, a war, when 
their services could ill be spared from their corps. Such individuals 
would know the most likely men in their own neighbourhood, and could 
be held responsible regarding their class, place of residence, and general 
character. I would even go further and employ some of the smartest 
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reeruits just caught, as deroys—for, if well treated, and with half their 
bounty money besides their pay in their pockets, aad the prospects of 
getting Rs. 4 or Es. 5 on every men they enlisted, they would work up 
mnost enthusiastically ainone their vill: friends and acuuaintances, aud 
their influence and exssunle natarally being reat among those of their 
own age, they would eertaluly succeed in getting many to enlist, who 
otherwise would not think of doing so. 

8. Short notices should also be freely distributed through districts 
(not posted on doors of police sta saud tehsils which are not attrac- 
tive places), showing the great advautayes of active service beyond the 

British border or beyoud s 

In old di 
plunder was the 
amnies, and so avain in PRd7-58 the prospect of plundering Delhi and 
Lucknow drew many a brave Sikh aud rough aud ready Pathan to our 
ranks. We cannot offer the inducement of plunder now ; it would not 
only be wrong, but simply disadvantageous to ourselves in the long run 
by sapping discipline, ke. In its place, however, we could and should 
clearly show in concise notificacions the great advantazes of service in a 
regiment employed beyowl our frontier or beyond sca, which might be 
cuumerated : 

(#) Regular pay, which can nearly ad/ be saved, when free rations 
are yg 


or 


"s, in the time of Lord Lake's campaigns, the prospect of 
great incentive to serve in the rank of John Corapany’s 


s follows :— 


wore 

(6) Free vations. 

(c) Bounty money on enlistinent. 

(/) Rs. 30 bo pi e kit. 

(e) Rs. 5 amnuly to purchase clothing, besides an is 
a warm coat or pair of trousers yearly, 

(/) Free isstie of blauket, warm jersey, socks, «e., when going 

on service. 

(7) Probable issue of 6 or 12 imonths’ batta at the end ofa 

np 

of pr 


ue of either 


an. 
(4) Chane motion and extra rewards for bravery in the 
fidd, which perhaps might more than double pay. 
() Peusions oF gratuities te Chose wounded or inval 
(/) Liberal grants of leave to visit home, and free passes by rail 
_to railway stations nearest home. 
Ltatso be pooited out that a young soldier might ina 
couple of yours on active service, when free rations have 
been issued and batta granted, easily save some Rs. 150; 
higher grades very much more. Such saving would 
enable the soldier, if he wished, to rent land, buy a pair 
of bullocks, perhaps sink a well, or help in paving off 
any mortage on his anecstral aeres, or even buy him 
an assami im a native cavalry regiment, should he desire 
to become a sowar and was titted to serve as such. 

9. What I would, however, wish above all to impress, if we have 
ever to increase our native army Jargely on a sudden emergency is, 
that we must do so with ener and not in a limp, dot and go one 
fashion, but do everything in out power to stir up a fierce cuthusiasma 


(4) Ttn 
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REECRL NATIV 


NG FOR TH 


‘for which we are going to fight, and con- 
going to do battle for the same, and in 
liven are serving. in faet, mek 


in men’s minds for the can: 
seyuentiy for the army which i 
whose rar v oof their t 

ul fool the cause to be a national one, though the 
rnposcd of whit we calf miereenar 

It is I believe quite in oar power to call np such enthusiasm cer- 
tainly in the Panjab and many other perts of India, and we would be 
foolish Indeed if we nezlects vd to use this most powerful weapon in our 

nf 1 invasion, 

10, When enlistiny » ets fora ¢ 
ourselves to asing only ne ‘subordinates for recruiting 
purposes, We mast Jook for aw trie oilivers and others. 
Nomen ean do so much to instil: an cnthusiastic, warlike spirit amon 
the people, aud by their intluenee cneoarege them to enlist, as our 
district officers. ‘They were the men who brouwzht hundreds and. 
thousands to our standards in the days of the mutiny, thoagh it was of 
course the military who worked up the mew to: ai into soldiers. But, 
Whenever the emergency for recruiting on a large seale Inay occur, we 
shail certainly have to look to our district oliicers for aid, and it will be 
given as before resdily and cheerfully, but best by these who know, and 
are known by the people, who are in touch with them, and have an 
induence over thet, like Sir Herbert Edwardes and others, who had only 
to say “come,” and they came, Multaniand Baluch, Sikh and Panjs ibis ; 
and when we we ¢ to ourselves, as we were at Peshawar in 1857, 
even the wildest men from over the border flocke 1 to our stand: ands, 
attracted by the prospect of cimployment and regular pay, 

11. British regimental ollicers sent to districts to recruit) should be 
most careful to work in unison with district officers and their subordi- 
nates, Any want of cordiality in working with a district ofticer would 
at ouce be noticed by native oilicials, and successful recruiting checked. 

12. When recriiting on a large seale for war, recruits should not: 
be sent off in driblets. Large Iatches of Young men are generally in 
high spirits and show off well, so others are in consequenee often induced 
to join them. In England the fife and dram of the recruiting party 
used, as we know, to have a good etfeet, but the “surnai” and “dol” or 
ative tum-tom has out here a mnch grexter effect. Rarches of recruits, 
wearing bright payris of different colours, should be marched about the 
districts, and taken to railway stittions and their destinations with as 
Tuneh parade and musie as pessitae, Such show and parade stirs the 

whole country side —people think thoustmds are being eulisted, anda 
lively interest is engendered in the cause. A ational feeling for the 
sneeess of the Government in whose regiments their brethren are serving 
Springs up, and recrnitiny proceeds merrily. 
methine very simiiar to this 1 noticed at Kohat at the beginning 
of the mutiny days, when the Derajat and other levies called for by 
Elwardes and Nicholson were hurrying up to Peshawar under. their 
chiefs and leaders in parties of from’ twenty to eighty and even hundred 
men, with banners flying and pipes playing Until these men marched 
through the district, the people were quite apathetic and our regiments 
tould scarcely get a recruit. Afterwards they came pouring in. 
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INDO-CHINA, 


With special reference to the Anglo-Siamese Commission of 1839-99, 


A Lecture delivered at the U. 8. I. of India on the 3rd September 
1890, by Major E. G. Barrow, Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Military Departinent. 


Licut.-General Sir Georce Cuesney, K.C.B., R.E., in the Chair. 


Sir George Chesney, Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
A year ago I had the honour of addressing you in this hall on the subject 
of the Russo-Afghan frontier. Since then the force of circumstances has 
directed my attention to the far eastern frontier and it has been my good 
fortune, asa member of the Anglo-Siamese Commission to have traversed 
the little known regions east of the Salween. 

The future importance of this region and of Indo-China generally 
is I believe beyond question. A country whose soil is so rich, whose 
forests are so luxuriant, and which possesses in all probability consider- 
able mineral wealth, cannot remain for ever in ity present state of 
stagnation. The great wants of Indo-China are population and goud 
communications. Centuries of anarchy and internal warfare have 
depopulated the country, and this together with the want of good roads 
has greatly impeded and diminished trade. Conditions are now changing. 
The annexations of England and France have practically established a 
Roman peace amongst the principalities and races comprised in Indo- 
China. The period of anarchy is ended, and with the establishment of 
order and the consequent increase of pupulation, we may expect an era 
of prosperity and progress. 

Although my lecture will chiefly be concerned with the Eastern 
Shan States—that is to say the country visited by the Anglo-Siamese 
Commission, I feel it is essential by way of introduction to give you a 
short account of Indo-China generally, as I think [am right in supposing 
that the majority of Englishmen know as little about that great 
peninsula as they do about Central America; and as this description 
must be, from its brevity, of the most elementary nature, I trust those of 
you who are better informed will forgive me for insulting their geogra- 
Phical intelligence. 

Indo-China is divided hydrographically into four distinct basins. 
This hydrographical distribution has had and will continue to have a 
considerable influence on the political divisions of the peninsula, On 
the extreme east draining into the China Sea we have the rivers of 
Tonkin and Anam, the most important of which is the Song Koi or Red 
River. The whole of this area belongs exclusively to the French sphere 
of influence. Next to this we have the great basin of the MeKhong one of 
the largest rivers of Asia, which rising in the snow fields of Thibet, empties 
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itself into the China Sea near Cane St. Jacques. The MeKhong after 
leaving China flows throng Kaing Hung and Kaing Cheng, Shan States, 
whose politiell position has not yet been desided. It then enters the 
Lao tes of Siam, stittes which are coming more and more under 
French influence, aud finally sweeping through Cambodia and Cochin-China 
revches the ocem by half a dozen vt mouths. As Cochin-Ciina is 
French, and Cambodia wader Bronce tection, it will be observed that 
China, Great Britsin, Siam, and France are all more or less interested in 
the future disposih of the MeKhong basin, As however the riv 
account of its rapids is for the most part innavietble, its 
not. really of vital importance. West. of this we have the | 
MeNam, probably the richest part of Indo-China, and which belongs. 
entirely to Siam. Finally we have on the west the Irrawaddy and the 
Salween, rivers draining into the Bay of Bengal. This area inelides 
western Yunnan, Burma, and the Shan States, aud may be said to belong 
entirely to the sphere of British influence. 

Apart from these hydrographic divisions is the long narrow arm 
known as the Malay peninsula, Here political dominion and inftuence 
are shared by England and Siam. The southern and western Malay 
States gravitating towards Singapore, and the northern and eastern 
towards Banzkok. 

Thus you will observe that the whole of Indo-China is now practi- 
eally divided between England, France, and Siam, whereas formerly 
many masters ruled over the land. Burma, Kaing Tung, the Shan 
States, and the greater part of Malaya have been engulfed in the red ocean 
of the British Empire ; Cochin-China, Cambodia, Anam, and Tonkin are 
either French provinces or yassal states, while Chieng Mai, and the Lao 
States have lost their former comparative Independence and are merged 
in Siam. 

The ethnographical divisions follow closely the hydrography of Indo- 
China. Ihave not time to enter into the many iuteresting problems 
which the ethnography of Indo-China presents, nor into its many 
ramifications, but generally speaking the people are all much alike. 
The mixture between the brown and the yellow races, known as the Indo- 
Chinese r a type well known to most of us in the shape of the Burman, 
and thous sre are many shades of that type from the dark little Mel 


of the far south to the semi-Chinese folk who inhabit Tonkin, there is 
after all not much more difference between them, than there is between 
ns of 


the Scot and the Pole, or the Dane and Italian. Suecessive stre: 
invasion Thibetan, Aryan, and Chinese, mixing with the black abor 
races of the land, have produced the several races known to us as 
Burmans, Shans, Laos, Siamese, Malays, Cambodians, Anamites &e. The 
Shans, Laos, and Siamese, T shouldinention, are practically divisions of 
one race the ‘Htai’, Besides these settled populations who are inostly 
dwellers in the plains, there are a number of hill tribes such as the 
Kareny, Lahs and Wahs, KahKuis, Kahiaws, Mutsos we. All} 
various races, except perhaps the Malay and some of the hill trives, are 
more or less wanting in courage, yet nevertheless the carriage of arms 
is universal. The men are not good marchers as a rule, and make most 
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indifferent coolies. Contented and good-natured, they are but little 
inclined to hard labour; in fact they may L think be justly described as 
lazy and apathetic, Their wants are few and mostly such as are locally 
supplicd. Rice is the staple food of the people, and of this there is 
generally a superabundance. 

I will now pass in review the various states and provinces of Tndo- 
China so as to give you a tolerably clear idea of the political situation 
before describing the Shan States. 

Cochin-China, 


Let us begin with Cochin-China, the earliest of the French conquests. 
This province lying at the extreme S. KE. corner of the peninsula occupies 
an excellent strategical position on the route to China. Previous to the 
advent of the French, Cochin-China was a province of the Anunite 
Empire. Owing to the perseentions of French and Spanish missionaries 
by Tu Due, Saigon was attacked by the allied forces of France and Spain 
in 1859, waded in 1862 Cochin-China was formally ceded to Pr: 

The colony has approximately the areca of Mysore or ( ‘evlon and a 
population of 1} imillions, chiefly Anamites. The country is: for ate 
most part flat, consisting as it docs of one vast rice fel A the alluvial 
delta of the McK hor The climate is ey ively moist and not unlike 
that of Travancore. Saigon, the capital, is a well built city with hhand- 
some edifices, but the population is under 15,000. ‘The garrisun of the 
colony consists of about 5V00 men viz: ~ 


3 Battalions Marine Infantry. 

2 Batteries Marine Artillery. 

3 Battalions native troops. 
Canthodia, 


Ce 


Cambodia is a native state under French protection. — Its population 
ebout the same as that of French Cochin-China. The 
Lis Pnom Penh, at which place there is a sinall French 
The early history of Cambodia is hidden in obseurity, but 
it was without donbt once the seat of a powerful, wealthy, and civilized 
monarchy of which the former splendour is attested by the magniticeut 
ruins of Ang Kor on the N. E. shores of ‘Tonle Sap. 


Tonkin. 

From the high plateau of Yunnan two important mountain systems 
jut out towards the sea, the one runs southward dividing the MeKhong 
basin from Anam, the other eastward forming the southern boundary 
of China. The country Iying in the angle between these two systems 
is drained by the Song Koi or Red River, the basin of which forms the 
province of ‘Yonkin. “Tonkin consists then of a rich, level, rather un- 
healthy delta, and an extensive, but poorly populated hill) country 
surrounding this delta, which may be describe.t asa triangle with sides 50 
or 60 miles long. The population of Tonkin is about nine millions, the 
greater number of whom dwell in the delta. The capital is Hanoi a 
town of 100,000 inhabitants. The chief port, Haiphong, is a miserable 
place on a boggy island. 
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Tonkin was formerly a province of the empire of Anam but revolted 
in the early part of the 15th century. For more than 300 years 
it remained practically independent but the great Anamite emperor, 
Gia Long, reconquered it at the end of the last century. From 
that time till the advent of the French it was held by the Anamites 
in spite of frequent and serious revolts The first military opera- 
tion of the French in Tonkin took place in 1873 when Hanoi was 
seized and held by Garnier. By order of the French Govern- 
ment, however, it was evacuated early in the following year. The 
ensuing anarchy soon furnished excuses for French interference, and 
in 1882 Hanoi was once more captured by Riviére. In 1884 Anam 
ceded the country to France. There are few more romantic stories in 
the history of war than the exploits of the French in Tonkin in 1873, 
when great walled cities were captured by midshipmen. 

Tonkin is now held by an army of over 20,000 men of which about 
one-third are French troops. This army comprises :— 


4 Battalions of Europeans. 

2 ditto Turcos. 

17 ditto Natives. 

4 Batteries of Artillery. 
The native troops are well armed and equipped, but from all one hears 
are very inferior to our own native troops. The French were much 
troubled during the first years of the occupation by the Black Flags, 
but at the present day French rule is firmly established and order pre- 
vails throughout the country. 


Anam. 


Between Tonkin and Cochin-China lies the long narrrow strip of 
coast, which is now all that remains of the great empire of Anam. 
The mountains which bound it on the west are generally from 
400) to 5090 feethigh. The population is variously estimated at from 
two to six millions. The capital is Hué a city which was fortified by 
French officers at the end of the last century. The best port is the 
Bay of Tourane, which in the event of a maritime war in the China Seas 
might become a point of considerable importance. 

The connection of the French with Anam is interesting. It began 
with a missionary invasion in the early part of the lith century. 
The missionaries suffered many persecutions but nobly persevered 
in their task Just before the French revolution a civil war broke out 
in Anam. The rightful heir to the throne, then a refugee in Cambodia, 
made friends with a French bishop and was prevailed upon to accom- 
pany him to France; a treaty was drawn up at Versailles and would 
have been exceuted but for the outbreak of the French revolution. This 
treaty was directly aimed at British trade and influence in the China 
Seas, and the memorandum on which it was based distinctly stated 
that the occupation of Cochin-China was the only way of counter- 
balancing British supremacy in India. Owing to the revolution the 
only result of that treaty was the despatch of a few French officers to 
Anam, by whose aid Gia Long was restored to the Anamite throne. 
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It is curious that after the lapse of just a hundred years the French 
have gained the very position thus sketched out for them by some 
scheming Jesuits. 

On the death of Gia Long the persecution of the Christians recom- 
menced, and iu 1849 as a punishment the French bombarded Tourane. 
Ten years later war again broke out and ended by the cession of Cochin- 
China. In 1884 by the treaty of Tien Tsin between France and China 
Anam was acknowledged as being under French protection, and at the 
present moment it is practically a French colony ruled by the resident 
at Hué. In Anam the French maintain the following force :— 


1 Battery Marine Artillery. 

2 Battalions Marine Infantry. 

3 ditto of Natives. 
Siam. 


Now let us turn to Siam. As I have already said, this country con- 
sists mainly of the basin of the McNam, but it also possesses in its feuda- 
tory states a large portion of the basin of the McKhong. Its area exceeds 
that of Bengal and the North-West Provinces put together, while its popu- 
lation is probably only about seven millions, of which not more than three 
are real Siamese, the rest being Laos, Malays, Chinese, Cambodians é&c. 
At BangKok the capital there is a considerable British colony as most 
of the foreign trade is in British hands. Siam formerly was about on 
a level in civilization with the Burmese Empire but in the last 50 years 
it has gone ahead considerably and in the capital there is a strong 
veneer of civilization ; but the country is a hopcless one, the corruption 
of the higher classes, the tyranny of the officials, and the condition of 
abject serfdom in which the bulk of the people are held, point un- 
mistakeably to the ultimate fate of Siam-—namely the protection or 
suzerainty of some Europcan state ; and it is this very certainty which 
makes the study of Indo-Chinese politics one of extreme interest and 
importance for Englishmen. 

Subsidiary to Siam there are, as I have said, a number of feudatory 
lao states. Those in the valley of the MeKhong are surely gravitating 
towards the orbit of French influence. Those on the north-west are 
more closely connected with ourselves, and for this reason I will say a 
few words concerning them. 

In all old maps the Shan country is shown as divided between Siam 
and Burma. It would however be more correct to say that the Shan 
States belong to Burma, and that the Lao States are dependent on Siam. 
There is a distinct difference in dress and dialect between Shans and 
Laos. The Lao States are all more or less directly administered by their 
own Princes, assisted or advised by Siamese Residents or Commission- 
era. The nearer the province to Bangkok, the more complete as a rule 
is its state of subjugation. Thus, while in Zimmé (Chieng Mai) the 
Siamese are all-powerful, in the provinces of the MeKhong valley, the 
French Resident at Luang Phra Bang has probably more influence with 
the local Chiefs than the Siamese representative. The only Lao States 
with which we are concerned are those within the consular jurisdic- 
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tion of the English Vice-Consul at Chieng Mai ; that is to say, the five 
states lying approximately between the 18th and 20th parallels of 
latitude and stretching from the Salween to about longitude 101° 30’, 
thus covering an area of about 250 miles by 150, approximately that of 
Portugal or Bulgaria. There are no very reliable estimates of population 
available ; but taking an average of those we have, the aggregate popu- 
lation of these five States may be put down at three quarters of a million. 
The largest and most important is Chieng Mai. The smallest is 
Mong Phré, which is hardly as big as Wiltshire. Chieng Mai, from the 
right bank of the MeKhong or Cambodia river in the north-east to the 
Salween in the south-west, borders our trans-Salween territories. 
The MePing basin which is the best part of the province is a fine 
rich level valley, and the capital with its suburbs probably contains 
80,000 or 100,000 inhabitants. It is in telegraphic communication with 
Bangkok. ‘ 

The second in size, importance, and population of these Lao Provinces 
is Mong Nan, which includes the upper valley of the Me Nan, the 
valley of the Me Ing, which flows N. E. to the MeKhong, and also a long 
strip of sparsely inhabited hill country peopled by Lamets on the north 
side of the MeKhong. Thus Mong Nan covers the whole eastern front 
of these five Lao States. 

The remaining states are Lakon, Lampun, and Mong Phré, all 
unimportant. 

Each of these states has its own hereditary prince or chief, but 
they are becoming more and more subordinated to Bangkok and may 
now be considered part and parcel of Siam. Their main interest for us 
lies in the fact that they offer a considerable field for our undisputed 
commercial activity. : 

West of Siam lie Burma and the Malay States. To the former I 
need scarcely refer before an Indian audience, while as regards the 
Malay States it will suffice to remind you that English influence is there 
preponderant. 

Now let us turn to the Shan States, which, unimportant in them- 
selves, present political problems of considerable consequence to England, 
France, China, and Siam. 

The cis-Salween Shan States I need not enumerate, They vary 
greatly in extent, population, and importance, but generally they may 
be described as an agglomeration of Sawbwaships controlled by British 
officers. Perhaps I might best compare these Sawbwas with the Katti- 
war chiefs and the petty Rajahs of the Himalayan districts. The 
country is for the most part a fine open rolling plateau from 3000 feet 
to 4000 feet above the sea, seamed by three or four deep parallel valleys 
running north and south, these valleys being bounded by steep wooded 
ranges about 5,000 feet high. On the whole I consider the cis-Salween 
plateau to be as healthy and pleasant a country as any to be found in 
the tropics. The towns aud villages are of the Burmese type. 

We now come to the trans-Salween country, the scene of the 
labours of the Anglo-Siamese Commission. 
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The trans-Salween country ix for the most part a region of forest-clad 
hills varyng from 2,000 feet to 7,0U0 feet in height, their general elevation 
being from 3,000 fect, to 4000 feet. It presents no clearly-defined range of 
mountains, but rather a confused and intricate mass of hills where the 
several drainage systems may be said to overlap each other. The 
Salween, covering as it does the whole flank of our Burmese territories 
from north to south, is the most important military feature of the region. 
From the ‘Ta Kaw ferry to Kyoukhnyat, that is for 290 miles, the limits 
to which our explorations and enquiries were generally speaking con- 
fined, the river is a broad, deep, swift one, the navigation of which is 
much impeded by rapids. It may be compared to the Indus at Attock. 
Very few roads traverse this region, and such as there are may be des- 
eribed as indifferent pack tracks. The villages are few and far between, 
and except at Kaing Tung itself no supplies are obtainable except rice 
and beef. Forage and firewood are however plentiful almost every- 
where. The population is sparse and consists of Shans and Laos in the 
settled valleys, and of savaye tribes, in the hills. During the months. 
of December to March the climate is dry and fairly good. 

The political divisions in this area are as follows :— 

Beginning from the north-east we have the Sip Song Panna or State of’ 
Kaing Hung, a Shan Sawbwaship, lying on both banks of the MeKhong,. 
from the Chinese frontier to about latitude 21°30’. The political posi- 
tion of this state has not yet been decided, but latterly it was undoubt- 
edly considered part of the Burmese empire, though it also had relations 
with China. On the south-east Kaing Hung is believed to be contiguous 
with the Sip Song Puthai, a district apparently in the upper valley of the 
Nam Hu, which is now saidto be in French possession ;. but though’ 
contiguous, these two districts are separated by a broad belt of forest 
and hill. 

Below Kaing Hung comes Kaing Cheng which also lies astride the 
MeKhong. In Burmese times this district was subordinate to Kaing 
Tung. Since then Kaing Tung has absorbed the cis-MeKhong dis- 
tricts, while the trans-MeKhong portion has for the time being come 
under Siamese influence. 

Below Kaing Cheng comes Kaing Sen, which is now in Siamese. 
occupation and will probably be acknowledged as Siamese territory. 

The only other states of importance which belong to the MeKhong 
basin are Mong Lem or Maing Lin Gyi and Kaing Tung. 

Mong Lem abuts on Yunnan, but is separated from it on the north 
by a pathless mass of forests and mountains inhabited by savage abori- 
ginal tribes. 

Kaing Tung is the most important of the trans-Salween States, 
in area, in population, and in influence. It extends across the water- 
shed to Mong Pu, Mong Sat, and the petty states on the Salween, 
and to the south marches with Siamese territory. 

We now come to the Salween drainage. High up between latitudes 
23° and 22° are barbarous little States, whose inhabitants are half Shan 
and half hill savages, and which have never yet been visited by Euro- 
peans. Below the Ta Kaw ferry we have Mong Pu, an outlying 
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district of Kaing Tung. South of Mong Pu are the four trans- 
Salween districts of Mong Pan, a cis-Salween State, viz, Mong Tuen, 
Mong Hang, Mong Chuat, and Mong Ta. Below these we have Mé 
Sakun and Mong Mau, trans-Salween possessions of Mokmai, while 
south of Mong Mau and nearly down as far as latitude 80° 30’ comes 
the strip known as trans-Salween Karenni. 

It is to the districts bordering the Salween from Mong Tuen to 
Karenni that Siam particularly laid claim. They form a narrow strip 
about 175 miles long by 20 or 25 broad on an average. None of these 
districts are states in any sense of the term, but are merely outlying 
provinces of cis-Salween Sawbwuships. They are for the most part a 
region of forest-covered hills with very few settled villages, whose chief 
value lies in their teak forests. 

The only town ofany size or importance in the whole of this region 
is Kaing Tung, and as practically Kaing Tung is the capital of the whole 
country between the Salween and the MeKhong, it will not be out of 
place if I give a short account of it. 


The Kaing Tung valley is about 10 miles long by 6 broad. To 
the north-east rand west the valley is one immense paddy-field, inter- 
sected here and “there by shallow irrigation cuts. To the south and 
south-west are gently rolling open ‘downs and low grassy hills. 
The town, which is surrounded by a wall and ditch, consists of 
detached wooden houses built on piles of the Burmese pattern, and is 
imbedded in trees more or less thickly planted. Its greatest length is 
1} miles and greatest breadth one mile. The total population does not 
exceed 7,000. With the exception of two pagodas and a small guest- 
house, there are no brick or masonry buildings within the walls. 
The Prince’s palace is a ramshackle, barn-like collection of wooden 
houses, surrounded by a brick wall. The roads are narrow and rough, 
much cut up by rain and tratlic, and apparently never repaired. 

The foregoing geographical description will enable you to follow 
the proceedings of the Anglo-Siamese Commission. 

The annexation of Upper Burma left us heirs-at-law to the Burmese 
Empire, and it became necessary to ascertain the extent and nature 
of the property thus inherited and how much of it was worth our while 
to take up. Moreover, Siam had during the period of anarchy subse- 
quent to the war quictly established itself in territories which were 
claimed by several of our feudatory states. The Anglo-Siamese 
Commission was appointed to enquire into these matters and to advise 
Government thereon, more particularly as regards the frontier line 
between the Shan States and Siam. With this object, the Commission 
left Burma at the end of November last. At Fort Stedman it was 
joined by its escort, 60 men of the Shan levy, and also by the reserve 
military escort, which consisted of 2 guns, 60 British infantry, and 100 
Gurkhas under Col. Clarke 0. L. This reserve escort was, generally 
speaking, to march a few days in rear of the mission, and only to be 
called up,if required to give active assistance. The mission first marched 
into Karenni, where, you will remember, only the cold weather before 
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we were engaged in active operations against the Red Karens. This 
once dreaded tribe has been completely cowed, and its slave raids have 
now ceased. It is a strange fact about these Karens that, though 
absolute masters of their own country with a chief of their own race, 
they live almost entirely in their wretched hill hamlets, while their 
three big villages or towns of Sawlon, Yuathit, and Sataw are occupied 
chiefly by Shans. This semi-civilization side by side with barbarisin is 
most curious, At Sawlon for instance the Poongi Keouny is one of the 
most elaborately carved gilded monasteries I have ever seen. It isa 
perfect yem of its kind, and superior I think, as do others, to the one in 
the palace of Mandalay. At Yuathit in the bazaar you can buy con- 
densed milk or fancy biscuits, while Sataw boasts of ‘Europe’ lamp posts 
in its streets, though I believe they are never lit. With all these 
signs of comfort und prosperity it is hard to believe that the filthy loafing 
savage gaping about the streets is the real master of the country and 
that the well to do Shans in the shops are only settlers. Our first 
objective was the ferry on the Salween opposite Yuathit, as from here 
we purposed sending out jarties in various directions to survey and 
report upon trans-Salween Karenni. On our arrival we found Siamese 
posts of 30 to 50 men established on the opposite side at all the ferries 
up and down stream. At first these posts seemed inclined to resist our 
survey operations, so the reserve escort had to be called up. A show 
of force at once overcame all obstruction. After completing the survey 
of trans-Salween Karenni we marched up the right bank to the Ta Ung 
Mu ferry, where the main body crossed over. From here Mr. Scott and 
Captain Pink were detached to visit Kaing Tung, which they reached 
via Moné and Ta Kaw, and the reserve escort came to a halt, while 
we proceeded to visit the trans-Sulween districts in dispute. At Mong . 
Mau we met part of the Siamese Commission, but we had no ofticial 
dealings with them. They had a small force of Siamese soldiers. These 
men were armed with repeaters, and clothed after the German pattern 
in uniforms of dark blue serge with red facings; they wore white helmets 
of Prussian shape. In spite of this they had rather an opera. bouffe air, 
and our own sepoys, were not impressed, though I must say they were 
very well turned out, considering the amount of jungle marching they 
must have had. The march from Mong Mau to Mong ‘Tuen was prac- 
tically a jungle march. From February 16th to March 6th we were never 
out of the forest, except at two or three camps. The puth was a narrow 
paydandi which in places had to be cleared, and almost daily we ascend- 
ed and descended several thousand feet, crossing narrow ridges and steep 
spurs. We were tuld again and again that there was absolutely no 
road, except for men on fvot ; certainly it was bad! but I have yet to 
see the road a mule won’t manage, unless of course water or snow renders 
it impracticable. There are several lessons to be learnt from a march of 
this kind. The first is: never believe that a road is impracticable, when 
you have only untrained native report to go on. The second: in 
Indo-China always equip your followers with Dahs. Thirdly have 
occasional quinine parades, and as far as possible issue tea to the men 
and encourage them to make bonfires at night. With these precautions 
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you may hope to reduce your fever list. At Mong Tuen we again fell 
in with the Siamese, and here I must describe a little incident, for it has 
amoral. Mong Tuen was undoubted British territory, and the presence 
of the Siamese for certain reasons was undesirable, so our Commissioner, 
Mr. Elias, requested them to leave at once, and at the same time ordered 
the Paw Mong or Tehsildar to come and pay his respects. This indivi- 
dual proved contumacious, and openly affirmed that he was a servant of 
the Siamese. The Commissioner therefore determined to seize him. He 
lived in the middle of the town some way from our camp, and as it would 
have been impossible to surprise and catch him during the day, we 
arranged to make a raid on the place just before daybreak. We had 
only 35 police sepoys, but we were completely successful. The effect 
was magical. The town was at our feet, and the Siamese, who were 
some 200 strong, made themselves scarce in three hours. 

Mr. Scott at Kaing Tung also met with an interesting little 
adventure. One of his Panthay mule drivers strayed armed into the 
Palace yard. For this breach of good manners the Sawbwa in a fit of 
passion shot him with hisown hands. The man was only wounded, but 
Mr. Scott promptly demanded compensation. The Sawbwa declined to 
see Mr. Scott, and for two days his ministers argued the point with some 
heat. At length Mr. Scott threatened to use force. He had only 40 
men and he was in the midst of a town of 7100 inhabitants, but never- 
theless the fine was promptly paid and the Sawbwa became our humble 
servant. 

I relate these incidents because I think the moral they convey isa 
useful one. It is not unlikely that some of you will one day have to 
deal with these races. If so bear in mind that, as long as you confine 
yourself to protests, requests or arguments, the Indo-Chinese race will 
bluster with the best, and obstruct you in every possible way. The 
moment you use or threaten force opposition collapses. 

Let me here relate an episode from Garnier’s campaign of 1873 m 
Tonkin. Garnier, as most of you know, was sent to Hanoi on a diplomatic 
errand. He soon found it was useless to argue with the Mandarins; he 
therefore determined to seize Hanoi, a walled city the size of Mandalay. 
He had only 2 small gun boats and less than 200 men, but he took the 
place without losing a mun. He then sent off one of his gun boats under 
Sub.-Lieut. Balny to subjugate the towns in the southern half of the Delta. 
As he could get no news of Balny’s operations, he despatched Midship- 
man Hautefeuille in a steam launch to communicate with him. On 
arriving at the big walled city of Ninh Binh, this youth not being a 
diplomatist and not knowing the language, thought the best thing he 
could do was to take the place. He had one small boat gun, 8. French 
sailors, and two natives. He opened fire with his l}im. gun, and then 
disembarking with 6 men stormed and took the city !! 

With all our own wonderful history of conquest we cannot cap this 
astonishing achievement. To find a parallel we must go back to the 
exploits of Cortez in Mexico. The gallant Garnier was killed shortly 
afterwards. I dont know what has become of Midshipman Hautefeuille 
but he ought to be either an admiral or an angel! My reason for 
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introducing this story is of course obvious; it emphasizes what I have 
already said regarding the way to treat the Indo-Chinese race. 
Remember Midshipman Hautefeuille! Whatever the odds may be— 
strike! You are bound to win. Make up your mind as to what you want 
and insist on getting it. Never argue! 

From Mong Tuen we made our way back to Burma via Moné and 
Toung Gyi, reaching the railway on April 15th. 

As I have already told you, the country on the far side of the Sal- 
ween is mostly forest and has but few attractions except for the botanist 
or the entomologist, so I will not weary you with an account of our 
wanderings. Our personal baggage and tents were carried by mules, and 
these animals I may remark throve excellently on paddy and bamboo. 
We started with 100 mules and we returned with 99 in fine condition, fit 
to march the next day for Lhassa or Herat. Our supplies were carried 
throughout by Shan bullocks. These animals, though slow and only able 
to do 8 or 10 miles a day, afford excellent transport for troops, as they feed 
themselves in the jungles and require comparatively few men (1 to 5 or 7) 
tolook after them. Their chief drawback is that they only carry 120 lbs. 
and that their gear is ill adapted to bulky loads. To see these bul- 
locks swimming a broad river like the Salween is a marvellous sight. 
One of the drivers first crosses over and halloos to them, then the 
bullocks are all driven into the water together, and swim across in one 
great bunch, whereas our transport mules always gave an infinity of 
trouble at such places. 

One of the most interesting problems in connection with the 
trans-Salween States is the development of commerce with China, and 
as this depends largely on the nature of the communications I will consi- 
der these two subjects together. We have now a good cart road reaching 
to the Shan plateau at Kalaw, 60 miles from the railway, and which 
it is intended to carry on to Moné through Bawyetét and Toung Gyi. 
At Bawyetat an unmetalled cart road branches off southward to Fort 
Stedman, 10 miles distant. From Moné there are very fair pack roads 
leading to the Salween at Ta Kaw and Ta Hsang, which are respectively 
the ferries for Kaing Tung, and Chieng Mai. 

The country beyond the Salween is traversed only by a few 
indifferent pack tracks, and it is this want of good communications that 
prevents a comparatively extensive trade springing up. A good pack 
road from the Ta Kaw ferry to Kaing Tung would ensure the command 
of the trade between Yunnan and Siam, would place us in a position to 
develop the tea industry of Kaing Hung, and would give us a fairly 
good trade route connecting Yunnan and Kaing Hung with the Burmese 
Railway system. The Yunnan-Siam trade is even now not inconsider- 
able. It follows the line Scu Mao—Kaing Hung—Kaing Tung —Chieng 
Heai—Chieng Mai ; so that north of Kaing Tung this traffic would profit 
by any steps we took to improve and protect our own trade route. 
The tea industry of the Sip Song Panna is believed to be capable of 
indefinite expansion, as the so-called Puerh tea commands a high price 
throughout China, and with improved communications and security for 
trade might possibly command a market in Siam and Burma. Some of 
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it even now, Mr. Elias tells me, finds its way through Rangoon, India, and 
Ladakh to Yarkand, a sure proof of the value placed on this Puerh tea. 

From Moné to Kaing Tung by the Ta Kaw ferry it is 186 miles, 
and there is no doubt that a very good pack road could be made at a 
comparatively small cost. The highest point the road would cross is 
6,0U0 feet; its general elevation would be about 3,000 feet. From 
Kaing Tung to Kaing Hung it is 132 miles, The difficulties attending 
the construction of a good pack road would probably not be greater 
than those on the Sualween-Kaing Tung section. Anyhow, by the 
improvement of less than 320 miles of pack road we should obtain a 
fair military route to the MeKhong and one which would probably 
attract much of the trade that now goes to Canton and Shanghai. From 
Kaing Hung to the railway vi@ Moné and the cart road it is about 500 
miles From Kaing Hung to Shanghai it is certainly over 2,000, of 
which more than half is by road, while to Canton it must be close on 
1,200 miles, of which not more than half would be by water. In fact, 
it seems quite certain, looking at these distances, that the Puerh tea 
could be laid down far cheaper at Canton or Shanghai through Rangoon 
than direct, if we only offered the facilities of a good and safe pack road 
to the Salween. 

As regards railways there was a time when it was supposed that 
Yunnan was a country of boundless riches, but as a matter of fact, 
except for its undeveloped mines, the country is on the whole a poor 
one, and it is very doubtful whether an expensive railway line into 
the heart of Yunnan would, commercially speaking, pay its way. 
South-western Yunnan is certainly a poor and mountainous region, 
and south-eastern Yunnan is, it seems, equally barren. On the whole, 
the richest part of the country appears to be South and Central Yun- 
nan —that is, the country between Yunnan-Fu and Szu Mao (Esmok); 
and if arailway is ever to be made, it is this district which it should tap. 

There are, or have been, three distinct projects, which may be called 
respectively the Bhamo scheme, the Kun Lon ferry scheme, and the 
Hallett-Colquhoun scheme. The Bhamo idea—for it can hardly be 
called a project—is no longer tenable. Regarding it the late Mr. Baber 
said :— 

“T do not mean that it would be absolutely impossible to construct 
“a railway. By piercing half-a-dozen Mont Cenis tunnels and erecting a 
“few Menai bridges, the road from Burma to Yunnan-Fu would doubtless 
“be much improved ” 

This description exactly expresses the nature of the country ; for 
on the Bhamo route between Moulmein and Tali-Fu there are seven main 
ranges varying in height from 6,900 ft. to 8,700 ft. while the valleys 
between them are from 2,000 ft. to 4,000 ft 

The distance from Bhamo to Tali by the existing pack road is 295 
miles; a railway would of course cover far more ground, and the idea of 
making a line through such a country may be dismissed as a visionary 
one. 

The Kun Lon ferry scheme is that advocated by Mr. Bagley, Exe- 
cutive Engincer. He says that the examination of the country made 
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so far, shows that there is only one route by which a first class railway 
tan be constructed, namely, up the Myet Gné valley vi@ Thebaw 
and Lashio to the Kun Lon ferry, 340 miles from Mandalay, thence up 
the Nam Ting valley towards Shunning-Fu. With this route Mr. Bagley 
considers no possible line from the south can compare. But this line in 
my opinion strikes Yunnan mutch too far to the west, and, moreover, the 
diticulties from Shuaning Fu onwards to Yunnan Fu would probably 
be enormous. 

The third project is that known as the Hallett-Colquhoun scheme. 
With its base at Moulmein this line would cross the low mountains 
separating Burma from Sian, strike the MéPing at Raheng, and thence 
follow generally the He of the drainage towards Kaing Hung, never 
rising above 2,400 ft. This scheme of a railway from Moulmmein to Raheng 
in Siam has for some years been before the public, but has met with but 
scant approval both on account of the difficulties and expeuse attending 
the construction of a litte across the Salween-Mé Nam watershed, and be- 
canse it is felt that the bulk of the trade will naturally follow the valley 
of the Mé Nam to Bangkok. As a military and strategical line it would 
have practically but little value for us, while, regarded as a line of 
approach to Yunnan, the distance makes it extremely problematical 
whether it could ever pay. It would mean about 7U0 miles of construc- 
tion, of which a considerable portion would be in a hilly country. If 
some private company likes to construct the Moulmein-Raheng line so 
tnuch the better, but public moucy would be far better spent in making a 
line to the Cis-Salween Shah plateau. 

If feasible, a short direct line from Burma towards not to Kaing 
Ting would serve British interests far better, for a line from Moulmcin 
to Kaing Hung bears the fatal objection of lying almost entirely in 
foreign territory. A direct line, even if it only went half way to the Sal- 
ween, would certainly be more useful to us ina military sense. From 
Moulmein to Raheng it is 160 miles through a hill country, I fecl sure 
16v miles of rail from the Burma railway eastwards would cost 
no more and be far more useful to us. With this in view, I 
anticipate that the easiest and best line of approach will be found 
to be from Pyinmana, half way between Rangoon and Mandalay, up the 
Sittang or Poungloung valley to Thamakan and Pwehla ‘This would 
bring the line up to 4,000 ft. in about 100 miles, and would facilitate the 
establishment of a hillsanitarinm for the Burma ¢: ms about Kalaw 
or Pwehla From its oblique north-easterly direction it would enable us 
to throw troops either into Karenni or the Southern Shan States with- 
out much difficulty, while if continued towards Legya we should gain a 
central position in the Shan States dominating the whole country from 
Thebaw and South Theinni to Moné, and would intercept every 
trade route to Burina, from Kaing Tung or Chieng Mai. At Thamakan 
the line would be within easy distance (three marches) of cither Fort 
Stedinan or the new head-quarters, at Toung Gyi. Finally Legya is on 
the easiest and best route to the Ta Kaw ferry, so that if we ever 
wanted to extend the line to the Salween at that point, we should be in 
the best position to do so. The distance from Legya to Moné is 60 
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miles, to Ta Kaw less than 80, while at Legya we should be within 180 
miles of Kaing Tung, and almost any place in the Shan States except 
Theinni would be within 12 marches of the railway. I would 
however deprecate carrying the railway further towards the Salween 
than Legya for the present, as an easterly direction would take it across 
three deep lines of drainage, namely, those of the Nam Teng, the Nam 
Pan (Ben Chauny), and the Salween. The expenses of construction and 
bridging on such an alignment would be enormous, and quite out of 
proportion to any benefits which might accrue from a railway to the 
Salween, for I do not believe that even the trade of Yunnan would at 
present recoup the cost of such a line. The fact is the trans-Salween 
States and even Yunnan are, considering their extent, very thinly popu- 
lated countries, and before a railway in these parts will pay, it is 
necessary to create population, A railway to the centre of the cis- 
Salween States is a different thing. It is desirable on military grounds, 
dt bridges the unhealthy Terai which fringes the plains of Burma, and 
it will certainly in conjunction with pack roads as feeders attract much 
trade that now goes to Shanghai, Canton, or Bangkok — Above all, it 
will enable us to compete with the Freuch for the inland trade of 
western China 

The next subject of interest in connection with this trans-Salween 
country is the French advance, but on this subject IT must obviously 
confine mysclf to a few general remarks 

In 1862 the French occupied Cochin-China with the expectation 
that the MeKhong would afford a great waterway by which the trade 
of Yunnan could be diverted from Cauton and shanghai. This hope 
proved delusive owing to the innumerable rapids which impede the 
navigation of that riv They then turned their eyes on the Song Koi 
or river of Tonkin, which was also supposed to be a possible trade route 
from the sea to Yunnan. Again they were doomed to disappointment, 
as the Red River or Song Koi soon becomes innavigable ; hence the per- 
sistence and energy with which they have pushed their explorations and 
expeditions across the mountains towards Luang Phra Bang and the 
valley of the Nam Hu. They still seem to hope that a good practica- 
ble trade route may be found which will open up for them the commerce 
of Yunnan. [am not at all sure, though, that the Red River will not after 
all prove the most feasible route. A recent French report shows that, by 
dredging, blowing up rocks &c. and using steamers of a suitable descrip- 
tion, this river may be made navigable for steamers as far as Laokai. 
Thence to Manhao in Yunnan, Chinese boats can ascend in five to seven 
days, while from Maunhao to Mong-Tsé, a large Chinese city and mart, 
it is only two days march, At Manhao there is a French consul, and 
the place is now connected by wire with Laokai. Even since I prepared 
this lecture I have read the news that a steam service with Laokai bas 
been successfully inaugurated.. 

As regards the present position of the French. It was supposed that 
Tor some time to come they would find ample occupation in Tonkin, but 
it seems that they have passed over the SongKoi watershed into the basin 
of the Nam Hu. They have it is said annexed the Sip Song Puthai, 
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district, south-east of the Sip Song Panna. The Sip Song Puthai was 
once a prosperous and populous trast of country, which paid tribute to 
China, Siam, and Tonkin alike, but some few years ago the Haws or- 
Black Flags occupied and devastated the country. These in their turn 
were driven out by the French, who in 1888 formed regular canton- 
ments at Mong. Teng and Mong Lai (or La), where they stationed com- 
paratively large garrisons. No doubt the primary object of the French 
is to acquire the left bank of the MeKhong as a western boundary for 
their vassal State of Anam, and with this in view their immediate aim 
appears to be a district to the East of Luang Phra Bang called Mong 
Puen, which is described as a fine open rolling country about 5,000 ft. 
above the sea. From a healthy position such as this affords, they will 
acquire a complete command of the MeKhong water-way from Luang 
Phra Bang downwards. The trade route to the eastern Lao States for 
British or Burmese goods lies through Luang Phra Bang, so that before 
long we must expect at least to lose the market for our goods that Luang 
Phra Bang now is. Now however unimportant the MeKhong trade may 
be to us, we have very considerable potential interests in the Yunnan 
question. The country stretching from Kaing Hung to the Pu Erh dis- 
trict of Yunnan is a great sea tract, and if an easier trade route than the 
present long and devious one through China is opened up, it is extremely 
probable that this tea trade will be diverted to the new route. Naturally 
the French wish to attract this trade to themselves, and if once a consider- 
able trade does arise, Kaing Hung will possess a value which may well 
tempt the French to acquire and consolidate a position in the Shan 
States on the MeKhony. Herein it scems to me lies the only dang 

As I have already totd you the French military force in Indo-China 
is nota large one. It consists altogether of about 14,000 Enropeans and 
20,090 natives, and Idonbt very much ifout of this number they 
conld put 10,009 mon into the field. On the whole, though we muy 
have reason to drev French commercial rivalry, [ don’t think we have 
at present any other cause for anxiety. 

As regards the Chinese I mast say a few words. The immensity of 
China has exercised a fascinition on the minds of men, and we are cons- 
tantly reminded of the so culled Chinese faztor. Before the annexation 
of Burma there was a sort of nervons feeling that Upper Burma must 
be retained as a baffer state, an] that once we were conterminons with 
China, we should be landed in all the dittvulties attendins the defence 
of another lony lanl frontier, Well, gentlemen, J believe these fears are 
entirely groundless. China from a variety of causes is power 
invade us, aud the defence of the Chines: frontier is m9 more dificult a 
task than the defence of the Nepal border. The only invasion to be 
expected is one which we should perhaps welcome, namely that of 
traders and colonists. 

There are two other topics of interest to which I may allude. The 
first is the question of a hill station for Burma. Tam convinced that 
Aumerous excellent sites may be found on the Shan plateau at an 
altitude of 4000 ft. or even 5000 ft., and I would particularly commend to 
Your notice Kalaw a picturesque, well wooded, well watered, undulating 
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site 4500 ft. above sea, only 60 miles from the railway at Mektila Road, 
and connected with it by a splendid cart road. We have now three 
tatteries of British infantry holding the line Rangoon—Toungoo- 
Mandalay. It would be an immense advantage if we could withdraw 
one of these battalions to a healthy site on the plateau. The Mission was 
at Kalaw in April, the hottest month of the year, and I can assure you 
that even then the climate was cool, and the air bracing. The minimum 
temperature in my tent during the twenty four hours was 62°, the 
the maximum 90°, although my tent was not in the shade. Of course 
there is at present one great objection to placing British troops in the 
Shan hills. It is that they are cut off for 7 months of the year by the 
intervening Terai, the deadly nature of which during the rains renders 
it impracticable for the march of troops. When, however, a railway 
reaches the plateau this objection will disappear. 

The second topic which | wish to bring to your notice is the mili- 
tary value of the Shans and Karens. I think I am correct in saying that 
Government at one time hoped it might be able to utilize these races in 
forming local corps. It would be an immense political and financial ad- 
vantage if we could do so, and Iam sorry to throw cold water on the idea, 
but contact with the Shans has led me to conclude that they have even 
less courage and aptitude for military sorvice than the Burmese. Had it 
been otherwise the Burmese would never have lorded it over them as they 
did. As for the Karens, they certainly stood to fight us at Nga Kyaing, 
but I believe it was the resistance of ignorance. Hitherto they had had 
only cowardly Shans to deal with. Artillery, mounted soldiers, and rifle 
fire were revelations to them, and I feel sure they would never stand 
against us again. However it is possible that, as regards the Karenni 
or Red Karens, military service might, as in the case of the Bheels, prove 
useful as a civilizing agency, and the experiment might perhaps with 
advantage be tried, but we must not expect to obtain soldiers in the 
proper sense of the term. 

I will now conclude by recommending you to give some attention 
to Indo-Chinese affairs. The annexation of Burma and the conquest of 
Tonkin mark the dawn of another epoch of European rivalry in Asia. 
It may be a peaceful one, but we should not ignore the possibility of 
the events of the Carnatic repeating themselves in the valley of the 
MéNam. Should that day come, may another Dupleix find himself con- 
fronted by another Clive. 


THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT ON ASSUMING THE 
INITIATIVE IN MODERN EUROPEAN WARFARE. 


A paper read at the United Service Institution, Simla, on 10th 
September 1890, by Captain C. M. Macutne, 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad 
Contingent. 

Major-General W. K. Enxes, c. p., Adjutant-General in India, 

in the chair. 


General Elles, your Excellency, Ladies, and Gentlemen. As the con- 
sideration of the subject of my lecture includes a review of the opening 
operations of a modern campaign, I must commence by craving your 
indulgence for the many shortcomings there must be in the treatment 
of such a very difficult subject. My excuse for undertaking to speak on 
it is, that I have visited two of the great military froutiers of Kurope, 
besides which I can plead its general intcrest, and the fact that it has 
not previously been the subject of a lecture before this Institution. 
However ditticult a subject may be, its consideration will place before us 
many of the problems that have to be sulved, which is the first step to- 
wards their solution. 

*[Though continental warfare is of less immediate interest to us 
English, than to the other European 
nations, the armed peace prevailing on 
the continent is too burning a question not to affect a power of world- 
wide interests, like ours, at least indirectly. We have so long formed 
part of the European comity of nations, that sentiment alone will pre- 
yent us from regarding a great European war with indifference. 

If the value of a discussion, a great part of which is involved in 
theory, be questioned, it may be argued 
in reply, that it was by forming tenta- 
tive conclusions based on careful theoretical study that the Germans 
were able to prepare detailed plans of operations, and to impart a train- 
ing to their troops, which enabled them after fifty years of peace to 
inflict. during the space of five years crushing defeats on two of the 
greatest military empires in Europe. ] 

Probably at no period of the world’s history has it been more dif- 
ficult to foretell the issue of a great 
European war than at present. During 
the last twenty years the general adop- 
tion of universal service by the continental nations has caused a deve- 
lopment of armed forces that has no parallel in history. ‘The increase 
in the numerical strength of modern armies has completely altered 
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The changed conditions of con- 
temporary warfare. 


* Those portions enclosed in brackets were omitted from the lecture, 
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strategy. The rules which held good at the beginning of this century 
for armies of one or two hundred thousand proved inapplicable to 
armies of four or five hundred thousand in 1870, and no doubt further 
changes will be necessary in dealing with armies of over a million. 
Tactics have altered too and become more dependent on strate 
The introduction of breech-luading arms has effected a revolution, while 
the numerons more modern inventions in the art of war, machine guns, 
magazine rifles, smokeless powder, and military balloons, will all exer- 
cise their influence in the new warfare. But though tactics have been 
altered by recent changes in materiel, the characteristics of the battle, 
of modern times have been still more affected by the enormous number 
of combatants engaged, and the consequent great extent of the battle- 
fields, A modern battle presents the aspect of a series of independent 
engagements rather than a harmonions whole planned by one master 
mind, such as Austerlitz, or Wagram. 
[Military history affords no more complete contrast than that which 
exists between one of Napoleon’s great 
Contrast. between a modern ac- actions and Gravelotte. In the former 
tion and one at the beginning of the key details of the action were worked 
the century. ci 7, + e 
out by the great Captain himself, and 
precise orders were issued to the subordinate leaders, who remained 
subject to his control throughout the day. At Gravelotte, on the 
contrary, it is impossible not to remark the absence of a Commander- 
in-Chief. The strategical unity of command so conspicuous in the German 
dispositions during the campaign of 1870 was replaced by an almost. casual 
permission to subordinate commanders to shift for themselves. To this 
absence of superior control are to be ascribed the heavy losses sustained 
by the viith and viiith corps on the German right, for which General 
von Steinmetz was subsequently removed from his command, and the 
extremely critical position taken up by the ixth German corps, which 
carried out an independent attack on the French centre. It is true that 
this want of combined action was less noticeable at Sedan than at 
Gravelotte, but in the former engagement the forces on both sides were 
much smaller than in the latter, while at Sedan, owing to the supineness 
of the French cavalry, the Germans were much better informed as to the 
dispositions, and numbers of the enemy than in the earlier part of the 
war.] In the warfare of our day, in which the number of the combat- 
ants in decisive actions will make engagements such as Sedan appear 
skirmishes, it is probable that it will be still more diilicult than it was 
in 1870 to impart a unity of direction to the entire battle. Even as- 
suming that a great improvement will be effected in military ballooning, 
the extent of the battle-field would prevent a commander from alter 
his dispositions according to the course of the engagement. The ditti- 
culty of subjecting large bodies of troops 
in action to individual control has 
caused strategy to exercise a direct in- 
fluence in tactical crises. A general view of the campaign of 1870 can 
hardly fail to impress us with the fact that the German tactics were the 
outcome of their strategy. Just as their strategical advance from the 


The necessity of subordinating 
tactics to strategy. 
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east and north-east enveloped and outflanked the divided portions of the 
army of the Rhine, so in every action the German troops outflanked the 
French, as at Worth and Gravelotte, or completely surrounded them, as at 
Sedan. Still the tactical combinations of the campaign do not possess the 
completeness of the strategic design. It is no doubt true that superior 
numbers enabled the Germans casily to obtain those tactical successes 
which were necessary to give full scope to Marshal von Moltke’s strategy ; 
yet, while making allowance for the imperfect character of the experience 
furnished by the Franco-German war, it may be assumed that the in- 
creased difficulty attendant on the tactical control of armies has imparted 
ayreater significance to strategy than it has hitherto possessed, as it is in 
this part of the direction of a campaign that the control of the commander 
ean best be exercised, besides which, while the tactical issues of modern 
campaigns are more or less subject to the influence of new technical 
inventions, the precise effect of which can only be determined during 
the course of operations, strategy, though it avails itsclf of all the im- 
proved means of communication of progressing modern times, has to 
deal at the commencement of a campaign with certainties and acts on 
plans which can be carefully matured beforehand. 

Thus we find that, in order to be prepared for the strategic, and tac- 
tical emergencies of modern warfare, 
European nations have established Gen- 
eral Staffs to deal with the strategical 
problems affecting their countries, while, 
by adopting a complete decentralisation, and a distribution of authority 
among subordinate commanders, in fact by dividing their armies into 
more or less independent sections, they have endeavoured to obviate the 
necessity fora central authority during tactical crises. The tendency 
in modern times has been to subtitute an elaborate military system for 
incasures taken on the occurrence of an emergency, or the dependence 
on the appearance of a military genius in times of national danger. 
This results no less from the considerations connected with the new con- 
ditions of warfare, than from the fact that the safety of a modern state 
has become too vital a question to be allowed to depend in any way on 
chance. The strategy of modern warfare during the earlier operations 
of a campaign does not offer the same scope for genius as that of former 
times. The influence of existing communications, and the excnt of the 
area required for the operations of large forces, necessarily limit the 
number of alternative courses open to the strategist, while the great 
detailed labour, necessary for a successful mobilisation and concentration, 
requires decentralisation and the substitution of a number of able com- 
manders for one great leader. The military machine has become too 
large for individual influence to make itself directly felt: the man gives 
place to the system. According to Napoleon ILI, who had at least the 
advantage of spenking from experience, a nation requires a military 
system that can be relied on to act well in war, because it has been 
thoroughly worked out and tested during peace. In our days military 
genius will find its most effective field in tactical struggles, as they will 
contain most of the unforeseen element in warfare. Its influence will 
no doubt make itself felt by infusing enthusiasm into masses of troops, 


Measures taken by European 
nations to adopt their armies to the 
changed conditions of warfare. 
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which was Napoleon’s most striking gift. This influence has become 
nore diiticult to exercise, as the sphere over which it has to be diffused 
has become so much more extensive. It is, however, justifiable to anti- 
cipate that, in armies with a war establishment of some forty thousand 
officers, more military genius will be developed than heretofore, and that 
three or four great leaders will be able to exercise the same influence 
over a modern army as Napoleou did on the smaller armies of his day. 

As this lecture is concerned more especially with the strategy of a 
modern campaign, it is necessary to con 
sider how far it is possible to study the 
subject without being confronted by 


The extent to which strategy is 
uninfluenced by tactics, 


tactics. 

In his introduction to the history of the Franco-German war 
Marshal von Moltke says :—“ When an army first takes the field mani- 
fold political and geographical considerations, as well as the purely 
mnilitary, have to be weighed. Errors in the original concentration of 
the army can se ly ever be made good during the course of the cam- 
paign, All these arrangements, however, may be considered long before- 
hand, and, assuming that the troops are in readiness for war, and the 
transport service organised, they must lead to the result which is con- 
templated. 

It is otherwise with the subsequent task of strategy, that is to say, 
with the adaptation of the means thus prepared to the purposes of war— 
the operations. 

In this case we have to grapple with the ememy's opposition. It 
may of course be limited in its efleet by our ready and resolute initia- 
tive, but it cannot be crushed except by battle. 

The material and moral consequences of every great battle are of 
so comprehensive a character, that they con.monly produce an entire 
change in the situation, and with it a fresh starting point for new 
measures. 

No plan of operations can with any safety include more than the 

first collision with the enemy’s main 
Strategy is affected by the first forces, It ix only the laity who believe 
ieee with the enemy's main that they can trace throughout the 

‘ course of a campaign the prosecution 
of an original plan, arranged beforehand in all its details; and observed 
to the very close. The Commander-in-Chief nest undoubtedly will, im 
spite of the changing fortunes of war, always have the main object of the 
campaign before his eyes, but the means by which he hopes to attain 
it cannot be sketched out with certainty long beforehand.” 

Thus, that part of a war which precedes the first collison with the 

; adversary’s main forces is removed from 

The operations preceding the the value of conjecture, in which the 
first serious action. Zi . 

subsequent operations of a campaign 


are shrouded. 
In it are included :— 
The mobilisation. 
The concentration. 
- The operations prior to the first serious engagement. 
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The General Staff of each of the great powers has drawn up care- 
fully detailed plans for the action of its 
As the plans for these operations forces in all possible circumstances under 
exist during peace the can be con- which war may prescnt itself, and, as 
Jecturod, we are in possession of more or less 
accurate information as to the geography, means of communication, and 
statistical data, upon which these plans are based, we can estimate fairly 
correctly the possib/e action of a European power on the outbreak of 
war. The probable action, depending as it does on alliances, policy and 
other non-military considerations, cannot be so easily dctermincd. 
Since the adoption of universal 
service in Germany thcre have been 
three great European wars, those of 


The campaigns that have taken 
place under modern conditions. 


1866, 1870, and 1877. 
It is unfortunate, for the purpose of deductions as to the probabi- 
lities of future warfare, that the condi- 
Unsatisfactory nature of theex- tions at the commencement of the first 
erience with regard to anticipat- two campaigns cited were so different 
lng the course of future wars. fi A . in 
rom what might be anticipated on the 
outbreak of a war betwcen the respective powers in the present day. 
In 1866 there was little numerical ditterence between the Prussian 
The campaign of 1866 forces in the eastern theatre of opera- 
Pee i tions and the Imperial Austrian army 
of the North. 
The respective fighting effectives were :— 
The Austrian army of the North and the Saxon army 271,000 
The Prussian armies ... PES . 278,000 
There was, however, a great actual difference betw cen the forces, as the 
Prussians were armed with brecch loaders and the Austrians with muz- 
zle-loaders 
In the campaign of 1870, though the French were slightly better 
armed than the Germans, their numeri- 
cal inferiority was most marked. At 
the beginning of August 1870 the German field army was 519,100 
strong while the French was 272,000. 
Germany’s tactical superiority in the campaizn of 1866, and her 
numerical superiority in the Franco- 
The difficulties attendant on (German war, enabled her to make use 
operating on exterior lines in the oF extcrior lines of operation, which 
warfare of to-day. have b if 
ave been so strongly condemned by 
the strategical writers of Napoleon’s days, and prov ed inapplicable to 
the then prevailing conditions of warfare by the successful opposition 
offered by the Emperor to forces operating on them in 1814. The 
Prassian strategy was attended by complete success, though, in the 1866 
campaign, the critical position of Prince Frederick Charles’ army during 
part of the battle of Koniggratz showed that the system has its dis- 
advantages even under modern conditions. No doubt, in future cam- 
paigns, the general adoption of universal service will render it difficult 
for an invader to develope a very great superiority of force over the de- 


The campaign of 1870. 


F 
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fensive, so the difficulty of assuming the initiative has inereased. The 
impossibility of supplying from the resources of the theatre of war the 
very large forces that will be required to undertake the invasion of a 
country whose inhabitants have been trained to arms under universal 
service, as well as the great arca required for the deployment of the in- 
vading army, will induce it, even though its advance will be accom 
panied by railways, to oceupy the largest possible front, and therefore to 
operate on exterior lines. This strategy, which is the best when the 
total defensive force is not much superior to either of the forces operat- 
ing on the exterior lines, as was the case in 1870, becomes dangerous when 
the defence is able to concentrate superior forces against one of the in- 
vading armies. In a struggle between two modern European states this 
can nearly always be effected, as there is no strikiug disparity in the 
forces of the first-cl powers, and the concentration, and supply of 
darge forces for decisive tactical actions can be more easily effected by 
the defensive than the offensive, as the inherent advantages of the former 
réleare the possession of railways in full working order, and a superiority 
in available resources within the theatre. We must therefore conclude 
that, unless an invader is sufliciently strong to take advantage of the 
opportunities that may present themselves for an enveloping tactical 
attack on the defensive, operations on exterior lines will not be attended 
by success, 


[The difficulties attendant on modern 
The difficulty of assuming the offensive warfare will be apparent, if we 
initiative considered with refer eongider an attack by Germany on the 
ence to Germany and Fray : an 
present frontier of France. 
Fach power has at its disposal about two and three quarter mil- 
‘lions of trained soldiers. 
In both countries localisation has been thoroughly adopted, so that 
there would be little appreciable difference in the time required for mo- 
“bilisation. — It would, however, be otherwise as regards concentration. 
Gennany has fourteen lines of railway available for a conecutration 
against the Lorraine frontier of France, while but three French raik 
‘ways lead to the same frontier. Thus, on this side of the theatre, the 
initiative is secured to the Germans, But, during the campaign of 1870, 
the Germans experienced great difficulty in supplying 500,000. troops 
long the present eastern fronticr of France. If it be considered that, 
under the present tactical conditions for the offensive, it would be im- 
possible to undertake the invasion of such a country as France with les 
than two millions of soldiers, it will be apparent that such a host could 
not operate in the space between the frontier of Luxemburg and Belfort; 
as, apart from the dittenlty of providing sufficient railways for its sup- 
ply, there are not sutticient available roads to enable an advance to be 
carried out in such a formation as to admit of a timely deployment for 
tactical encounters. 
Therefore, if Germany is acting by herself, circumstances will compel 
her to violate the neutrality of Bo- 
Measures likely to be forced on gium, and perhaps, (though th 
Germany by the Hae arinies that probable owing to geographical cons 
she amust employ Fethelr dager, derations) of Luxemburg also, Germany 
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has three railroads available for a concentration against the northern 
frontier of France, while the French have nine leading to the same 
frontier. The French deficiency in railway communication to their 
eastern frontier is compensated for by the existence of an elaborate sys- 
tem of fortress defence, on which upwards of two hundred millions of 
pounds sterling have been expended since 1870. It consists of two 
main lines. of fortresses. with the great entrenched camp of Paris as a 
reduit. Hence it will be possible for the Freuch to detach sutticient 
troops to contain with the aid of their fortresses the German troops 
operating against their eastern frontier, while by the use of their superior 
means of communication, they can concentrate superior forces to anti- 
cipate the invading army advancing though Belgium, and thus gain a 
favourable opportunity for winning a tactical success. 

The possibilities of European warfare offer no more complicated 
strategical problems than that under 
consideration, as the course of oper- 
ations would be attected by so many 
factors of which there is so little previous experience. 

Since 1864 there has been an increasing disinclination among the 

European nations to allow the settle- 
An isolated strugyle between ment of differences between powers to 
edit cations improbable in the be adjusted without the general sanc- 

. tion, The recently concluded triple 
alliance, and whatever secret combination there may be to act asa 
counterpuise to it, render the occurrence of a general war more probable 
than an isolated struggle between two opponents. This probability is 
intensified by the fact that a war between any two powers would most 
likely be the signal for mobilisation in the neighbouring states, which 
would render them more likely to take part in the struggle. While it 
is true that treaties are only binding to the extent to which they suit 
the interests of the contracting powers, it is dificult to imagine any 
circumstances, the occurrence of which in the near future would prevent 
the two central European powers from acting together, and there seems 
to be every probability that Italy will remain true to the triple alliance, 
though her interest in doing so appears more remote. Should the 
triple alliance take the field against 
France and Russia, the menaced frontier 
of France would be extended to the 
Mediterranean, and the question would arise whether the neutrality of 
Switzerland would be respected. The allied powers dispose of some five 
millions of field troops, Their position on interior lines within the 
general theatre gives them opportunities for detaching a containing force 
against one of the opposing powers, while operating on exterior lines with 
the requisite superiority of force against the other. As Colonel Maurice 
has pointed out, the excellence of the German railway system will enable 
large masses of troops to be transferred from one side of the general 
theatre to the other during the course of operations, and thus render it 
possible to impart at will to either of the operating forces the over- 
whelming numerical strength that appears to be required for a great 
tactical success, 


The complicated nature of the 
problem. 


Possibilities in a struggle be- 
tweenallied groups of nationalities. 
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Owing to the enchanced influence of railway communications, the 

attitude of the neutral powers will exer- 
importance of railways has cise a great influence on the course 
veditheciufluones off neutral gp operations. It is an inherent advan- 

tage of the defensive, that a zone 
exists between two operating forces, in which the railways are destroyed, 
the offensive being obliged to reconstruct them as he advances. In the 
case under consideration, were the neutral powers to destroy their 
railways, which both in Switzerland and the Low countries would take 
long to reconstruct, a deficiency of transport and supplics would for the 
time being render an invasion of France impossible. 

Another uncertain element in the warfare of the future is the 
influence that will be exercised by for- 
tresses. It is incontestible that the 
strategic value of fortresses, as barriers governing lines of communi- 
cation, has very greatly increased of late years. The advance of a modern 
army must be accompanied by railways; therefore fortresses commanding 
detiles can bring an invading force to a halt. Masking or observing 
fortresses of the modern type, with strong mobile garrisons, requires the 
detachment of such large forces, that the advancing invading army may 
be dangerously weakened, as the total available force of the invaders 
will seldom be much greater than that of the defenders. 

The French first line of fortresses leaves an open space of twenty 

mes farenese > dahinder cok” ae miles between the frontier of Luxemburg 

Lorraine from the side of France. 204 Verdun. From Verdun to Toul is 

fortified, then occurs another gap of 

some twenty miles, as far as Epinal, whence another fortress system 

extends as far as Belfort. It does not appear possible for the Germans 

to advance into France without attacking one or other of these fortress 
systems. 

The tactical value of fortresses is a subject concerning which there 

Disputed nature of the tactical is: much. dispute. Unfortunately thus 
dalue of fortconsua: part of modern warfare is still in the 
domain of theory, as there has been no 
instance of the siege of a modern fortress. The siege of Strasburg, 
which had been fortified by Vauban, is in its results favourable to the 
defensive, but the value of the experience is reduced by the fact that 
political reasons led to a suspension of the bombardment and thus 
delayed the fall of the place. 

Some artillery ofticers are of opinion that the great improvements 

The arguments in favour of the that have taken place in artillery mates 
offensive. ricl, and practice, and the introduction 
of new explosives, will render it impos- 

sible for the fortress materiel to withstand bombardment. 

Others maintain that the defensive advantages of storm-free posi- 
tions, and superiority in number and 
calibre of guns, as well as those con- 
ferred by the possession of reliable maps, measured ranges, and the 
experience gained from peace practice within the fortress rayon, will 


The influence of fortresses. 


Those in favour of the offensive. 
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enable the defensive to take a better part in the artillery duel than 
heretofore. The improved mechanical appliances, and machine and 
quick-firing guns are in favour of the defensive in fortress and position 
warfare, as their value is prejudicially attected by mobility, the necessary 
condition for the materiel accompanying ticld armies. 

Theory assigns a further advantage to the defensive. The value 
of carefully constructed earth-works so abundant!y proved at Plevna, 
renders it possible for the besieged to construct advanced positions for 
their infantry under the support of the fortress guns, and so dispute 
the possession of the ground required by the besieger for his first 
artillery position. Such carth-works offer a poor target to artillery fire, 
and those at Plevna were only taken by starving out the garrison. The 
reduction by famine of fortified positions, with a fortress as a nucleus, 
would be a long and difficult operation, as it would involve the inyest- 
ment of a periphery of some thirty miles. The offensive advantage that, 
owing to the enveloping nature of their position, investing forees may be 
much weaker in proportion to the force invested than formerly, as in the 
case of Metz where 173,000 French were hemmed in by 200,000 Germans, 
has been neutralised by the great size of the rayons of modern fortresses. 
It is now considered that a close investment is not a necessary part of a 
modern siege. A regular attack will be made on a certain section of the 
fortress rayon, while cavalry divisions supported by mobile infantry 
forces will endeavour to destroy the communications and harry the 
defenders in the remainder of the periphery. As an example of the 
increased ditficulty of investment, it may be instanced that Paris, the 
fortress rayon of which was thirty-four miles in 1870, has now a periphery 
of 104 miles, the close investment of which would require a force of about 
a million infantry, which renders it under present conditions an im- 
possible operation. Thus, «while the assailant owing to his inexhaustible 
resources must eventually be able to subdue the defender’s resistance, a 
considerable time may elapse before he can gain a position from which 
to open an effective fire on the fortress, As the value of fortresses in 
warfare is measured by the time necessary to subdue them, such a delay 
would be quite as valuable to the defence as a greater resisting power 
in the fortress materiel. Thus siege operations are likely to become as 
tedious and necessary in our days as they were in the wars at the 
beginning of last century. This is doubtless one of the reasons why 
Marshal Von Moltke said the other day that a thirty years war might 
again take place. 

The offensive will probably find the solution of the fortress problem 

Y in surprising the defensive, and seizing 
ti Surprise appears the best solu- the site of their first artillery position, 
jon of the fortress difficulty, & bofore it has been entrenched and occu 
siege train a necessary portion of 7° os sha UL OCELY 
a field army. pied. A siege train will henceforward 

form a necessary portion of a field army, 
and its transport will add great additional ditticulty to the offensive réle 


* Note.—Those interested in the question of modern fortress warfare will 
find it ably discussed in two papers on the strategy of fortress warfare translated 
from the German for the R. E, professional papers by Major Clarke and Captain 
Nathan, to which papers I am much indebted. 
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The foregoing considerations enable us to conclude that the execu- 
, tion of such strategie combinations 
Generel couclisious. as that included in the Prussian opera- 
tions in 1866, in which two armies advancing from different direct- 
ions were to effect a junction within hostile territory, has become more 
uncertain, while the necessity for dividing an invading force has become 
more imperative. It is very probable that the ditticulty of assuming 
the initiative is the prineipal cause of the long peace Earope has now 
enjoyed. 
Notwithstanding this, when war does occur, the initiative, which 
ecossity fox endeavouring tons: obliges the defensive to conform to the 
sume the initiative. An example, Movements of the offensive, and makes 
the enemy’s country the theatre of war, 
has so many advantages that any risk will be run to secnre it. More- 
over, the question is seldom determined upon purely military considera: 
tions. For instance in 1870, so much political pressure was brought to 
bear on the French authorities that, though they were well aware of the 
numerical inferiority of their forces to those of the Germans, and of 
the defective nature of their arrangements for mobilisation, concentration, 
and supply, they were obliged to attempt to assume the offensive. 
The best illustration experience offers as to what may be expected 
to take place in the wars of the future 
The Russo-Turkish war offers js that furnished by the Russo-Turkish 
the:best forecast of future cam- yar of 1877-78, in which, owing to the 
Bei fact that the numbers on both sides 
were approximately equal at the commencement of operations, the future 
strategical conditions were more nearly realised than in 1866 or 1870. 
*In 1877 the Russians commenced operations with only a part of their 
available forces. This was due to a 
misconception of the military power 
of the Ottoman empire ; the difficulty 
of transporting, and supplying, a large force from Kischineff, in itself 
a poor base, situated 370 miles from the Danube at Sistova, and con- 
nected with it by a single line of railway, with a break of gauge, ox 
which only five trains a day could run ; and the defective organisation 
of their army, in which universal service had only been adopted in 1875. 
The force detailed for the inva- The original force detailed for the 
sion of Bulgaria. invasion of Bulgaria consisted of 


150,000 Infantry. 
25,000 Cavalry. 
20,000 Special troops. 
In all 195,000 men and 800 field guns. 
The full effective of this force was not present in Bulgaria till the 
end of August, when the tactical results of two defeats, sustained before 
Plevna, had decisively influenced the Russian strategy. 


Russian dispositions at the com- 
mencement, 


* Nutr —The account of the 1877 campaign has been compiled from Major 
Clarke's paper on Plevna in R. E. professional papers 1880. vi : : 
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Thos dioom isha edhe sentcot At the end of June 1877 the Tur- 
Saas S77 kish forces in Bulgaria were disposed 
as follows :— 
{1). In the Quadrilateral 

Rustchuk 33,000. 

Shumla 25,000. 

Silistria 22,000. 

Varna 16,060. 


Total 96,000. 

These formed the army of the east under Abdul Kerim Pasha. 

(2) In the Dabrudscha 15,000 men under Ali Pasha. 

(3) At Rahova, Nicopolis, and Sistova on the Danube, 12,000. 

(4) At and near Viddin the army of the West under Osman 
Pasha, 35,000, 

The total Turkish strength in Bulgaria was 158,000 men and 300 
field guns. ‘Ihe detachment of Osman Pasha’s army to Viddin was the 
result of the necessity which existed for observing Servia. 

The only part of the Turkish frontier open to a Russian invasion 
was the line of the Danube from Viddin 
to Braila. The Simnitsa Sistova passage 
was selected for crossing the ri 
The passage was accomplished with a loss of only 822 men on June 26th. 
This brought the Russians on the direct route to their objective, 
Adrianople, through Sistova, Bicla, Tirnova, Schipka, Kazanlik, and 
Hermanli. 

After crossing the Danube the Russians had to capture Nicopolis, 

Measures after the passage of the ee miles above Sistova, to goer aa % 

Danube, bridge-head, to besicge or mask the 

fortress of Rustchuk, and press radial 

Teconnaissances in all directions, so as to gain possession of a strategical 

bridge-head, within the lines of which they would have fall freedum of 
operation. 

The ixth corps was sent against Nicopolis. It was subsequently 
to secure the line Nicopolis-Plevna-Loycha. ‘The xiith and xiiith corps 
under the Caesarevitch, and afterwards the xith corps, were to gain 
possession of the Jantra from Bicla to the Danube, besiege or mask 
Rustchuk, and to hold the line of the Lom against the army of the 
Quadrilateral. The centre column, consisting of the viiith and after- 
wards the ivth Corps, was to push forward on Tirnova and the Balkans. 
A strong advanced guard of some 12,000 under General Gourko was to 
reconnoitre the Balkan passes, turn the Schipka position, and visit the 
Tundscha valley. It was to be followed by the main column. Thus, of 
the four corps that origiually crossed the Danube, only one, and a strong 
advanced guard, were actually available for an advance towards the 
objective, Adrianople. 

On the Turkish side 13 battalions advanced towards Bicla, while 

Tarkish: aovenieit: Fiee at: Osman Pasha marched to Plevna. The 
tack on Plevna. : Russians occupied Tirnova and Ricla. 
Nicopolis was taken, On July 20th 


Russia’s line of invasion. The 
passage of the Danube. 
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Schilder-Schuldner’s division attacked the Turks at Plevna and was 
repulsed with great loss. 

The original Russian plan of operations had been to detach a strong 
force to protect each flank, to seize, or 
turn, the Schipka position, and advance 
rapidly on Adrianople. It was probably expected that the Turks would 
be met with at Biela, or Tirnova, and receive a crushing defeat. Al- 
lowing two or three corps for the protection of cach flank of the main 
advance, and the provision of strong detachments to hold the Balkan 
passes, and étappen stations, the original plan would have required 
not less than eight army corps. Asa matter of fact, even six corps 
were not available before the middle of August. 

By July 26th the movement of Suleiman Pasha’s army from Mon- 

tenegro had enabled the Turks to con- 
The movement of Suleiman’s  contrate 50,000 troops to oppose the 
army from Montenegro enables a Rassi d ie “Adri le. Atthi 
Turkish force to dispute a direct Ussian advance on Ad rianop. e. t this 
advance on Adrianople. time the Turks had 230,000 troops in 
the field (of which however 96,000 were 
garrisoning fortresses) against about 120,000 Russians. Thus the 
weaker force was acting on the offensive though it had a longer line to 
maintain. The geographical conditions of the theatre also favoured the 
defensive, as it possessed a strong defensive line in the Balkans, and had 
two lines of railway to facilitate its communications. 
“Tt is generally considered that the Russian advance on Adrianople 
The true influence of Plevna on YS Pr vented by <Plevna. To form & 
the operations. true judgment on the subject, it is 
necessary to take into consideration the 
general strategic situation as above set down. The great tactical results 
of Osman Pasha’s earthworks have led to an exaggerated estimate of 
their real effect on the course of the campaign. General Gourko’s 
strategic reconnaissance was a decided success, but to obtain the best 
results from it, it was necessary that the army intended for a movement 
beyond the Balkans should be sufficiently strong to gain a tactical suc- 
cess over the Turkish forecs in Roumelia, and follow it up by an advance 
on Adrianople. Supposing that Osman Pasha had not taken up his 
position at Plevna threatening the Russian bridge-head at Nicopolis, and 
only one army corps had been detailed fur the protection of the right 
flank, as had been originally intended, the Russians would still only 
have had two army corps (some 5(,000 men), with which to defeat 
Suleiman Pasha, and advance on Adrianople ; und even this force was 
not available till the middle of August. As a strategical movement, 
the transport of Sulciman’s army from Montenegro to Roumelia pro- 
bably had more effect on the campaign than the occupation of Plevna. 
No doubt the nearness of Plevna (three days march from Sistova) in- 
creased its mora] effect on the Russians, and led to the precipitate action 
which resulted in the second defeat.” 

* The Russian situation at the end of July was as follows :—On the 

Russi Par left, the army of the Caesarevitch, the 

ussian position at the end of —.. ae f 4 
July, xiith and xiiith corps, just reinforced 
by the greater part of the xith, was 


Original Russian plans, 


* See Map. 
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operating over a very extended front. Rustchuk was uninvested, and 
no serious movement against Rasgrad had been undertaken. This 
inactivity was probably due to the expectation that an advance of the 
centre beyond the Balkans would have induced the army of the Quadril- 
ateral to leave its fortresses and offer battle in the open. South of 
the Balkans, the arrival of Suleiman, and the defeat sustained by 
Schilder-Schuldner before Plevna, had caused the strategic advanced 
guard to retreat to the mountains. 

Schilder-Schuldner’s defeat on July 20th showed clearly the unsatis- 

I En factory strateyical position of the Rus- 
ts unsatisfactory nature appa- ba A . 
rent from Nchilder-Schulduer’s de. S!NS. Not only was their total effee- 
feat. tive numerically inferior to that of the 

Turks, but their troops were so much 
scattered, that they did not possess a superiority of force at any one point. 

The time had arrived for prompt. energetic measures, or the ini 
tive would be lost : a considerable force 
had to be concentrated and a defeat 
inflicted on one of the three Turkish 
armies without delay. Osman Pasha’s was the natural force to attack. 
It was easier to concentrate forces against it than against the other 
Turkish armies, and there was no immediate danger from them. If 
Osman were defeated, it would be possible to re-inforee Gourko and 
attack Suleiman. A tactical success at Plevna had become necessary 
for the prosecution of the Russian strategy. The difficulty of gaining 
such a success was underestimated, as a furce of only some 30, 000 was 
detailed to attack an entrenched position occupied by 40,000, "and the 
order to attack was persisted in in spite of the protests of General 
Krudener, the senior officer present before Plevna, who had himself exe- 
cuted a reconnaissance of the position. 

The results of the second battle of Plevna were so decisive, that all 

The tactical results of the 2nd the original Russian plans for the con- 
repulse bofore Plevna decisively in- duct of the campaign had to be aban- 
fluenced the Russian strategy. doned. 

No doubt in the above operations the difficulty of communication 
had much todo with the unsatisfactory 
an dispositions, obliging them to 

ssume the offensive with inferior forces. 
Yet, if we consider that the defective oflivering and training of their 
troops, and the chaotic nature of their command arrangements, pre- 
vented the Turks from making use of their numerical superiority, we 
must conclude that many of the difficulties experienced by the Russians 
are inseparable from the assumption of the initiative in any modern 
campaign. | 

The Russian experiences in 1877 serve as a forecast, if allowance is 

A : made for the great nunerical differ- 
Especially in wars hetween na- A : sa. 
tions with a frontier like that of ¢hcein the armies, of the opening stages 
Bulgaria e.g. Austria and Russia. of any European war in which the fron- 

tiers of the opposing states are not very 
angular. Perhaps the conditions are most similar to those which would 


Necessity for immediate active 
measures, 


The value of the campaign for 
deductions. 


a 
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‘influence a war between Austria and Russia, To appreciate the resem- 
‘Dlance it will be necessary to consider briefly the geography of the 
frontier province of the two empires and their probable plans of 
operation in the event of war. 

The fronticr of Austria- Hungary towards Russia comprises the 
provinces of Silesia, Gallicia, and part 
of the Bukovina, the whole forming a 
giacis to the great Carpathian range, 
a mountain rampart protecting Hun- 
gary from an attack from the north. 

The Carpathian mountains commence with the Little Carpathians. 
near Pressburg on the Danube, which 
form, with a portion of the main rane, 
a continuous chain running in a nerth-easterly direction for about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, which is the natural boundary be- 
tween Hungary and Moravi Due south of Teschen, and the frontier 
of Prussian Silesia, the mountain range turns eastward, throwing ont 
the subsidiary Beskiden range, a formidable obstacle from a military 
point of view. Beyond this the main range is continued by the Bahia 
Gora mountains, which form a curve towards the north extending for 
about thirty miles. The principal range then runs directly sonth, and 
after some twenty miles turns abruptly east, forming with a portion of 
the chain that runs northwards a semi-circle about cighteen miles 
This portion of the range is called the Tatra, and contains the hi 
peaks in the portion of the range near the frontier, several of them being 
nearly nine thousand feet above the sea. Kast of the Tatra a gap in 
the range occurs, which is traversed by the Poprad and the Nove 
Sandek railway. Good roads pass round the east of the ‘Tatra to 
Javorain on the north, whence passable, well-bridged mountain ress 
lead to Neumark and Krakau. A limited amount of supplies world he 
procurable at the various watering places near the Tatra, but the coun 
try is, generally speaking, poor with small available resources. North 
of the Tatra a subsidiary range of the Babia Gora forms the opposite 
side of the valley of the Dunajec. On the east the mountains are less 
pronounced. At Jasliska, twenty-five miles cast of the Poprad, the 
main range turns towards the south-east, and runs in that direction till 
it passes bevond the line of the Russian frontier. 

Throughout the Carpathians the northern slopes are much steep er 
than the southern, The nerthern slopes of the Tatra are so steep as 
to be almost precipitous. They are continued 2 the north by hills, 
which slope gently into the valley of the Dun: beyond whic h is the 
lower range of mountains before mentioned. re the Western portion of 
the range the mountains slope gently towards the south forming fertile 
upland valleys, aud are continued by subsidiary ranges which extend as 
far as the valleys of the Danube and the Theiss. 

The valley of the Dunajee is traversed by roads leading from 

. Gallicia across the skirts of the Tetra 
The Dunajee valley and the gap ty Eperies and Kaschau in north Hun- 
of the Poprad. ue : 
gary. These reads, as well as the iail- 


Geographical description of the 
Russian frontier of Austria-Hun- 


gary. 


The Carpathian mountains. 
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way traversing the gap of the Poprad, are frequently bridged, and cons- 
tructed on clubankiments, so that they could be easily destroyed by a 
retreating aray. Beyond the Dunajee valley the country descends into 
the velley of the Vistula in a series of folds gentler on the northern side. 
In the east centre of Gallicia, the spurs of the Carpathians, jutting 

out towards Przemyl, form the geogra- 
phical centre of that part of Europe, as 


The watershed in central Gal- 
licia. 


they serrate the Vistula, and Dniester 
systems, which belong to the Baltic and Black Sea basins respectively. 
Thus, besides the general slope northwards from the Carpathians of the 


lowlands in G and the plains of Volhynia and Podolia, the terrain 
falls gently towards the north-west on one side and the south-east. on 
the other, following the course of the two great rivers and their tribu- 
turies. 

The Vistula valley, which is wide and almost level especially east of 
‘rakau, forms the boundary of the moun- 
tainous country from opposite the Babia 
Gora to where the range turns southwards at Jasliska. 

In the eastern portion of the range the mountains have not the 
Alpine character of the ‘Tatra, and are 
continued northwards by a number of 
subsidiary ranges pierced by the valleys of the Lan, and other large 
tributarics of the Dniester, which form a most difficult and intersected 
terrain, On the left bank of the Dniester, there are hil's forming the 
watershed between the Prypet and the Dniester, but they are nowhere 
of a mountainous character. 

Generally speaking, the central portion of the Carpathians, facing 

The central portion of the range the line Bochnia-Tarnof-Rzezof, is the 
Vest adapted for military opera- best suited for military movements, as 
tions. the mountains are traversed by two 
railways, and wumerous practicable roads. 

The Gallician lowlands towards the Russian frontier present the 
aspect of a thickly populated, fertile 
country, with highly cultivated plains, 
and large forests alternating. ‘They are traversed by good roads, and 
west of Przemysl by two parallel lines of railway from west to east. 
East of Przomysl there are three cross lines of railway. 

The artificial defences of the Anstrim frontier towards Russia 
consist of the fortresses of Krakau, and 
Przemysl, aud provisional works at Jaro- 
slay, and Lemberg, with barrier forts in the diflerent passes of the 
Carpathian range. 

The Russian frontier of Austria is composed of a sinall portion of 
the province of Pioterkoff, and the pro- 
vinces of Kielce, Radom, and Lublin, 
in Poland, and the provinces of Vol. 
hynia, and Podolia, and a small part of that of Bessarabia, in south- 
west Rass The greater portion of this frontier is defined by no 
natural boundary, as it is the result of the almost casual partition of 
the ancient kingdom of Poland during the last century. 


The Vistula valley. 


The eastern Carpathians, 


Lowland Gallicia. 


Fortresses. 


The Austro-Hungarian frontier 
of Russia. 
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The frontier is open from Granitsa, where the frontier of the three 
great European empires unite, to ucar Niepolomitse, where the Vistula 
becomes the boundary, the frontier line running along that river, and 
approximately along its tributary the San, as far as Kurylovka due south 
of Lublin, where the real open frontier between Austria and Russia 
commences. ‘The fronticr continues in an east-north-easterly direction 
to Dzary, where the Bug, which separates Poland from Volhynia, crosses 
the frontier. From the Bug the frontier runs south-east to Avratin. 
Thence it rans south through Podvolochiska (where the Vienna-Odessa 
railway crosses the frontier), following the course of the Podhorce river 
as fur asits junction with the Dniester. South of this the Russian frontier 
projects into Austria along the course of the Dniester for twenty-tive 
miles, when, turning abruptly buck, it runs south-east to Novoselitsa, 
where the frontiers of Russia, Roumania, and Austria meet. 

In Poland beyond the Vistula there extends a hilly country as far 

General character of Poland os Melee; where. the Liysa; Gora rise te 
eae aayed a height of 1000 feet above the sea. 
Beyond this the platcau of Poland extends in rich undulating plains 
interspersed with forests. The soil of central Poland, especially in the 
Vistula valley, is a heavy black loam, which in wet weather forms the 
Polish mud so celebrated in Napoleon's disastrous campaign. 

No natural feature detines the frontier of Volhynia. Between the 

Of Volhynia, Bug and the Styr there extends a thickly 

wooded country, traversed by fair roads 
but intersected by the tributaries of the two rivers. The country be- 
tween the Styr and the Odessa railway at Podvoluchiska is open, and 
undulating, its general glope being away from the Austrian frontier 
towards the steppes beyond the Dnieper, to which the country bears a 
great resemblance. It is admirably adapted for the movements of 
troops on a large scale, especially cavalry. The roads are not very good, 
but the ground is firm, except close to the rivers, where it is marshy in 
places. There are many larye forests especially south of the Zdolbunovo- 
Kazatin railway. 

The valley of the Dniester and its neighbourhood are unsuited for 
an Austrian offensive movement, as the 
tributary streams run parallel to the 


The Dniester valley. 


frontier through steep valleys. 

Throughout the frontier territories there are few places in which 
contests for the possession of villages 
would take place, as the villages are 
composed of wooden, or wattle huts, with thatched roofs, and are too 
inflammable to admit of a stubborn defence. The traveller is impressed 
by the general monotony of the scenery, an endless succession of open 
plains (between Lemberg and Kiet chiefly under wheat), varied by 
hardly a hillock, except at Dubno and Kreminitz, where the hills are 
insignificant. The only relief to the scenery is the presence of villages 
and forests, both of which are frequent in the rich Little Russian land.* 


The frontier region generally. 


* Those who wish for a more detailed description of the two frontiers than 
this necessarily brief one will fiud then fully considered in Marga. 
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Along the frontier that has heen described, Russia has only made 
elaborate preparations for the defence 
of Poland. ‘The viekttion of the clauses 
of the Vienna treaty relative to that country might have resulted in 
the interference of the signatory powers, besides which Napoleon had 
marched through Poland, so it was considered desirable to take measures 
for its defence. The principal natural obstacle, to the occupation of 
Poland is the Vistula ; accordingly, three of the fortresses of the Polish 
Quadrilateral, namely Nov o-Geurgie sk, Warsaw, and Ivangorod have been 
constructed on that river. Beyond the line of the V istula, commanding 
the Bug, and protecting an important railway junction, is the fourth 
fortress Brest-Litoisk. 

The Russians have done little for the defence of a frontier so exposed 
as that of Volhynia There is no region 
in central Europe, except perhaps parts 
of Silesia, better adapted for the oper- 
ations of war than this. A position at Dubno, the fortification of which 
is far from complete, forms, with the exception of some obsolete fortifi- 
cations of the Polish days, all the artiticial protection given to the 
country between the Dnieper and the Austrian frontier. 

Modern military science recognises two methods for organising the 
military defence of a frontier, first a 
comprehensive system of fortification, 
secondly such a development of railway 
communications as will insure a more speedy concentration on the 
menaced frontier than the enemy can possibly ettect. The best example 
of the latter is presented by the German railway defence of the Silesian 
frontier, where the presence of the iron industries has rendered possible 
the most elaborate prep: ations for the detraining of troops. The Rus- 
sian railway communications in Volhynia and Podolia offer no parallel 
to this, as the lines touching the Austrian frontier at Brody and Podyo- 
lochiska are single, as is that under construction from Djmeriuka to 
Novoselitsa ; the last will also have an inferior carrying power. The 
superiority of the neighbouring Austrian frontier railways may be seen 
by a glance at the map. 

The Russians are quite aware of the unsatisfactory military situa- 
tion of their south-western frontier, and 
the measures taken to remedy it gave 
rise to the war scare of 1888. Since 
then the Grand Commandment of Kieff has been reconstituted, and two 
army corps (the ixth from Orel and the xvith from the Caucasus) and 
four cavalry divisions have been added to the peace effective available 
for the defence of the open frontier. 

The defence of the Russian south-western frontier as a whole is 

rendered more ditticult by the presence 

The defence rendered difficult of the vast Minsk marshes on the Prypet, 
owing to the presence of the Minsk Which cut off the communication be- 
shorshies tween Poland and the south-west coun- 
try. These marshes prevent the concentration of the Russian forces at 


The defences of Poland, 


The defenceless condition of Vol- 
hynia. 


Modern ideas as to frontier de- 
fence. 


Russian measures for the defence 
of the open froutier. 
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will on cither side of their defensive line, a power almost indispensable 
to an elicient defence. ‘The Russians have endeavoured to obviate this 
advantage by the construction of railways running east and west 
through the frontier territory. These railways can hardly be reguded 
as fulfilling the required object, as the southern and principal railway 
from Ivangorod or Brest-Litofsk through Kovel and Kazatin to Kicif’ 
or Odessa is in dangerous proximity to the Austrian frontier; and 
even if the Russians were able to effect a timely concentration of the 
essary force for the oceupation of the Dubuo position to protect 
the important junctions of Rovno and Zdo!bunovo, the open nature of the 
surrounding country would deprive the position of much of its signiti- 
cance. The recently constructed strategie railway from Brest to Homel 
has a very small carrying power, and certainly is very far from neutra- 
lising the morshes as an obstacle. It has the further disadvantage, 
that its use would bring troops on to railways that would be required 
for moving troops from Russia proper for the defence of Kieff. 

The foregoing general deseription of the country, in which the open- 

ing stages of a war between Russia and 
Similarity of the situation to Austria must take place, will serve to 
th Mat the counnencemeat of the how how similar the conditions would 
war of 1877. . A 
be for either power assuming the often- 
sive to those which presented themselves to the Russians after the passage 
of the Danube in 1877. The resemblince is closest in the case of 
Russia, as, on crossing the Austrian frontier, dispositions would have to 
be made for contending with three defensive groups in the neighbourhood 
of Krakau, Przemysl. and Lemberg, respectively, and a subsequent 
advance on the Carpathians. Similarly, the Austrians, in the event of 
their invading Russia in the direction of Kictf, would have to guard 
their right from a hostile movement based on Odessa, and their left 
from the army of Poland. 

Before considering in detail the possible events at the commence- 
ment of hostilities between Russia and 
Austria, it is necessary to set forth the 
strength of the forces of the two powers, 
and the conditions that would affect their concentration on their respec- 
tive frontiers, to carry out a previously determined strategic plan. 

The tables in the appendix show the distribution of both armies on 

ay Sie, ngs mobilisation, the railways which would 

Their distribution and concen- R 2 : F 
tration: most likely be made use of for their 
concentration on the frontier, and the 

distance to be traversed to gain the station of concentration. 

The present war establishment of 
the Russiaus army is about 2,850,000* 


The Russian and Austrian ar- 
mies, 


The Russian army. 


combatants. 


* According to the ttarmed strength of Russia” th: available troops at the end 
of 1889 were 2.65,743. In this the Opa't benie is not included. ‘Lhis force is 
really ouly a re-istration of adult males liabie for military service, so its great 
numerical strength is no index of its mi itary value, In it, however, are ineluded 
a large number of reservists who have completed their service in the active army aud 
reser se, 
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A Russian mobilisation is attended by the great disadvantage that, 
owing to the presence of alien popu- 
lations in Poland, the Baltic provinces, 
and elsewhere, it has not been possible 
to introduce a thorongh system of localisation, as eighty per cent. 
of each corps are raised locally, the remaining twenty per cent. 
being drawn from the general conscription. Moreover, owing to the 
exposed nature of her European frontier, and the military prepared- 
ness of the neighbouring powers, Russia has been obliged to concentrate 
an undue proportion of her forces during peace towards the menaced 
frontier ; consequently a mobilisation would require the transport 
of a large number of the first reserve from the interior to raise 
the corps on the frontier to the war strength The example of 
what occurred in France in July 1870, proves that such an operation 
is incompatible with an etticient concentration. It may be accepted 
asan axiom in continental warfare that, unless localisation has been 
thoroughly adopted, it is impossible to carry out a perfectly satis- 
factory mobilisation aud concentration. Russia has endeavoured to 
obviate this disadvantage by allowing reserve men to join the nearest 
corps on mobilisation, but as eleven of the twenty army corps maintain- 
ed during peace are quartered in the frontier provinces, they could not 
be raised to the war establishment from the local reserves, even if it were 
politically expedient to embody a large foreign element in the first line. 
Thus a Russian mobilisation must be attended by a serious delay. 

With reference to concentration, although nearly all the Russian 
army is quartered in the western portion 
of the empire, the railway system has 
not been sufficiently developed to neutralise the great disadvantay 
from which Russia has always suffered in European wars, namely the 
yast extent of her territory : it even appears enhanced, as the admirably 
organised German and Austrian railway systems have increased their 
power for rapid offensive movements, and as troops are only valuable for 
defensive purposes when available where required, they have rendered 
the concentration of superior forces against the Russians possible on the 
outbreak of war. 

Russia has an advantage over Austria in the completeness of her 
command arrangements and the more 
thorough organisation of her available 
forces, The peace establishment of the Russian army includes Comman- 
ders of Grand Commandments, who would in war command armies, 
These officers exercise supreme civil and military powers within their 
commands, an advantage, the influence of which will not fail to make 
itself apparent on the outbreak of war, The Grand Commandmeuts of 
eff and Warsaw, which control the European frontier of Russia, are at 
present held by Generals Gourko and Dragomioff, officers who enjoy a 
European reputation, Russia has the further advantage that her peace 
establishment includes nineteen cavalry divisions and the necessary 
establishment for forming eighteen reserve divisions of infantry on 
mobilisation. 


Drawbacks attendant on its 
mobilisation, 


And concentration. 


S 


Russia’s advantage over Austria. 
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At the end of this year the war strength of the Austro-Hungarian 
army will be 2,671,600. There are 
two defects in the Austrian military 
system which wonld occasion consider: 
able delay in) mobil’sation, First, the detachinent of the xvth army 
cerps to Serajevo to garrison Bosnia, and the Herzegovina; and, 
secondly, that the military law of 1886 which has added 1,100,000 
men to the Austrian effective was accompanied by no comprehensive 
redistribution of the army. The consequence of this is. that there are 
an insufficient number of corps and division cadres for the available 
troops. As a part of this defective erganisation, it may be imentioned 
that, with the exception of the cavalry divisions at Lemberg and Krakau, 
the brigade is the highest unit in the Austrian cavalry. 

The mobilisation and concentration of the Russian and Austrian 
armies would take place much more 
slowly than those of the German and 
French armies. Austria, however, ap- 
pears to posses a decided advantage over Russia in superior rapidity 
of concentration, 

The distances set down in the tuble given in the appendix sre only 
approximate, they are merely inten- 
ded to illustrate the great difficulty 
of concentrating the Russian as compared with the Austrian army. It 
will be observed that the distances have been taken in Austria’s case to 
the eastern portion of her frontier territory, for which her railway system 
is least adapted. Notwithstanding this, the average distance to be 
traversed by the Austrian corps is $38 miles, while that by the Russian 
is 562 miles. Moreover the most populous districts of Austria are 
situated in close proximity to Gallicia, so the greater part of the army 
would have to traverse much shorter distances than the average above 
laid down. 

The deficiency of rolling-stock, the great distances, and_ the fact 
that. most of their railways are single 
lines, would occasion considerable delay 
in the Russian concentration, Further 
inconvenience would arise from the facts that the statiens are far apart, 
and that the ordinary trattic on the single lines is limited to one or two 
trains a day. There would be considerable difficulty in obtaining the extra 
trained personnel necessary for a large troop traffic, as until very recently 
Russian has ouly maintained railway troops, except as cadres, in the trans- 
Caspian provinces. 

In the absence of properly detailed maps, it is impossible to present 
more than a general idea of the difticulties attendant on moving masses 
of troops such great distances as the Russians have to traverse, when 
only four through lines of railway, three of which are single, are available 
for the purpose. 

A comparison of the peace concentration of the two armies, and the 
consideration that the movement of troops into the frontier provinces to 
complete the mobilisation of the corps quartered there will interfere 


The Austrian army. The de- 
fects in its system. 


The Austrian advantage lies in 
rapidity of concentration, 


The appendix considered. 


Russian disadvantages for rail- 
way concentration. 
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with the Russian concentration, justifies the conclusion that Austria by 
making use of her six lines of railway could concentrate 1,300,000 troops 
on the Gallician frontier, while Russia was assembling 800,600 in her 
frontier provinces 
This calculation appears the more moderate, when it is considered 
that no allowance has been made for the garrisoning of the Bultic pro- 
vinces, the probable necessity for detaching troops westward for the 
protection of the East Prussian and Posen frontiers of Poland, nor for the 
provision of fortress garrisons. 
The possible operations on the The possible course of events at 
outbreak of hostilities, the commencement of hostilities bet- 
ween Austria and Russia are :— 
(1) A Russian invasion of Austria. 
(2) A simultaneous effort on the part of both powers to assume 
the initiative. 
(3) An Austrian invasion of Russia. 
(1) A Russian invasion of Austria. 
Under the strategie conditions which governed military operations 
until very recently, Vienna would have 
been Russia’s objective in an offensive 
campaign. An advance in that direction would appear desirable 
from the fact that the junction of the Warsaw-Ivanforod and the Warsaw- 
Skiernevitse lines near the Austrian froutier (the latter of which is the 
only double line of railway connecting Russia with Austria) will necessi- 
tate the concentration in that direction of a large portion of any 
invading Russian force, Further, Moravia offers the most direct, and 
practicable route to the ultimate objective, Vienna, traversing the richest 
country, and following the course of the principal railway connecting 
Gallicia with Austria, 
In order to suppose a Russian invasion of Austria possible, it is 
A passive attitude on Austria’s UCeessury to assume that political or 
parts necessary preliminary toa other reasons will induce Austria _to 
ussian invasion of Austria. The foreyo the initiative, the option of which 
difficulty of advancing on Vienna. ig conferred on her by the superior 
concentration of her troops, and the comparative excellence of her 
railway system. This assumption granted, it is an evident disadvan- 
tage to a Russian invader desiring to advance towards Vienna, that 
the position of Prussian Silesia covers Moravia from a direct advance 
from Poland, necessitating a movement across the Vistula valley above 
Krakau, which would entail the exposure of the left flank of an invading 
force to a possible Austrian concentration at Krakau or any point along 
the north-western portion of the Carpathians, a concentration for which 
the Austrian railway system is admirably adapted—while the other flank 
would be dangerously near the German frontier. The strategical situa- 
tion would be such, that a tactical reverse would be disastrous. Even 
granting that the Russians were willing to run the risk of attempting an 
attack in this direction, the theatre partakes too much of the nature 
of a strategic defile to admit of the deployment of the force that would 
be necessary for the invasion of a great modern state. 


Vienna as an objective. 


H 
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By making use of all their available railways, the Russian troops 
Natural “ Russian’ oguocn tration! would concentrate in two muin groups 
in two groups. opposite Krakau and Lemberg respec- 
tively. : 
The occupation of the Carpathians appears to be a necessary pre- 
Necessity for carrying the line of pee to a modern invasion of Austria 
the Carpathians, rom the north. An enveloping attack 
upon the line of the Carpathians facing 
the Russian frontier seems the only strategical disposition which will 
enable Russia to develope sutticient force to overcome the Austrian 
resistance. The primary requisite for the modern offensive is to be pre- 
sent in superior force at the moment of the first serious collision with 
‘the enemy. In this case the fulfilment of this condition is particularly 
difficult. Large detachments will have to be made to deal with the for- 
tresses, while the maintenance of a superior force to attack the line of 
the Carpathians will become more difficult the nearer the mountains are 
approached, as the construction of temporary railways will become more 
difficult. In fact the Carpathians with the fortresses as outworks confer 
upon Austria the advantages of a fortress frontier—they require time 
aud superior force to subdue them. 
Tn no respect does the warfare of the future seem likely to be more 
a different from that of the past than in 
The changed conditions of moun- Py = ai 2 
tain warfare. Mountain operations. The strategic ad- 
vantages conferred on the offensive by 
the power of massing his troops against one puint, while detaining the 
enemy by feints along the whole defensive line, which proved devisive 
in former wars, appear to be reudered uugatory now by the tactical dis- 
advantages of the situation, when the defenders, by askilful development 
of rail and road communications, have rendered the mountains no longer an 
obstacle to themselves. The retrenting defenders would destroy the rail- 
roads and roads before the advancing invaders, who could only repair 
them after considerable delay, owing to the necessity for revopstructing 
tunnels, bridges, and embankments ; while in the absence of railways, it 
would be impossible to supply a sufficient force to operate successfully 
-agninst a defender supplied by railways, and possessed of the g:eat tac 
tical advantages attendant on the defence of mountain passes. It svems 
just, therefore, to assume that, in modern Europe, where forces are tvo 
numerous tu be independent of railways, mountains greatly enhance the 
difficulties of the offensive. ‘The occupation of a portion of the Carpa- 
thians would not prevent the mountains from influencing the subsequent 
operations. It would be necessary to take elaborate precautions to 
ensure the safety of the communications of a force operating in Hungary 
from attacks based on Krakau, aud Lemberg, as the Beskid mountains and 
the western Carpathians eflectually protect the line of cotamunications 
through Moravia from any attack from a hostile force operating in north 
Hungary. The influence of the Carpathians would also prevent an occu- 
pation of Gallicia, as the screen afforded by them would enable Austria 
1o move troops from one side of the theatre to the other, in a auch 
manner as to render a hostile occupation impossible. 
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Apparently the best Russian plan of operations would be for the 
right group, which would assemble on 
the Polish frontier, to detach a force 
to operate in the Vistula valley above 
Krakau avainst that fortress and its 
communications, while the main force crossed the Vistula below Krakau. 
Afurther detachment would have to be made against Krakau on this 
side, and the combined forces detached against the fortress would have 
to be sufficiently strong to cut off the railway communication between 
it, and the Carpathians, and Vienna; as otherwise the Austrians could 
concentrate a strong furce dangerously near the communications of the 
Russian western army. A similar but weaker covering force would 
have to be detached to mask the western portion of the rayons of Przemysl 
and Jaroslav. The operations of the western army would be delayed 
by the necessity of bridging and securing a bridge-head over the Vistula. 

The second or eastern Russian army would assemble in two gronps 

Whe Russian eastern rng: in the neighbourhood of Brody and 

5 Podvolochiska. [t would be in a posi+ 

tion to carry out an enveloping attack on Lemberg. It would have to 

detach a force to protect its right flauk, by operating against Przemysl, 

aud Jaroslav, and another to protect its left from an attack through the 

Bukovina ; the latter would not have to be very strong, as the country is 
ao intersected as to be unsuited for the operations of large forces. 

When the fortresses had been masked, the remaining portions of the 
two Russian. armies would advance 
towards the Carpathians, during which 
advance or during the operation in the 
neighbourhood of Krakau a decisive tactical encounter would probably 
determine the course of the subsequent operations, Whatever happened, 
the conquest of the line of the Carpathians would be a very tedious 
eperation. Nodoubt time, perseverance, and superior force, would effect 
their result in this, as in all previous. wars ; but if we consider the nature 
of the theatre, the superiority of the Austrian communications, and the 
fact that the dual Empire disposes of two and a half millions of soldiers, 
we must conclude that the task is one that will tax. to the utmost the 
resources of the great northern power. 

(2). The case in which both Russia and Austria endeavour to as- 
sume the initiative. 

To consider first the Austrian situation, Since the overthrow of. 

Austria's position, Russia snb- the grand army in 1812- 13, Russia, has 
ject to invasion froma neighbour- &"JY ed a reputation for inaccessibility. 
ing state. to invasion, which appears to have no 

solid foundation, Though it may be 
asked with. apparent reason who is likely to succeed, where such a 
leader as Napoleon failed, an examination of the campaign that proved 
80 disastrous to that great commander will show that the retreat from 
Moscow was caused by the fact that a hostile Germany intervened be- 
tween the French army and France; and was rendered disastrous by 
the absence of a properly organised system of supply. Had Napoleon's 


The most favourable Russian 
plan of operations. The western 
army. 


Subsequent operations. General 
eonclusions, 
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real base been in Germany, and had his commissariat been bet- 
ter organised, he could have afforded to canton his troops about 
Smolensk for the winter, and occupy Moscow in the summer 
of 1513. Russia appears at present very liable to a snecessful at- 
tuck from a power that is so placed, as to be able to retain any territory 
it may conquer. ‘The provinees which form the European froutier of 
Russia are inhabited by an alien population. Although Russin endea- 
voured after the revolt of 1863 to con- 
ciliate the Polish peasantry by distri- 
buting the confiscated lands amony them and thus rendering them the 
richest of their class in Europe, the moral effect of those concessions 
has been weakened by the steady, and so far hardly successful, efforts 
that have been made, to suppress the Polish language and nationality. 

The country lying between Gallicia and the Dnieper formed part 
of Poland till the reign of Peter the 
Great, during whose minority Princess 
Sophia obliged Sobieski to cede it as the price of an alliance against 
the Sultan. [t was not, however, regularly incorporated with the 
Russian empire till much later, as it long remained subject to the 
almost independent authority of the Hetmans of the Cossacks. The 
land in those provinces is still for the most part im the possession of 
Polish proprictors, and the Little Russian peasantry have many 
grievances of their own, It is reasonable, therefore, to assume that the 
inhabitants of the border provinces would regard a change of rule with 
indifference, while they and the numerous Jews infesting the frontier, 
and controlling most of the local resources, who are covertly hostile to 
Russia, would certainly gladly sell supplies to an invading army. 

[The principal strategic railway centres along the Gullician frontier 
are :— 

Tchebinia, Krakau, Tarnof, Przemysl, and Lemberg. 

These points are connected with one another by two distinct 

The railways in Gallicia. lines, 

Tchebinia is on the direct Warsaw-Viennn line, which crosses the 
frontier at Granitsa. It is also connected with the German Silesian 
railway system and the railways in alicia. 

A branch from the Tarnof-Przemsy] vailway at Dembitsa follows the 
course of the Visloka as far as the Vistula, and thence passes along 
that river as far as its junction with the San. A railway leaving the 
Tarnof-Przemysl line at Jaroslav runs parallel to the frontier as far as Rava- 
ruska, where it is joined by a line from Lemberg, thence a brauch ruus 
wostward to the frontier at Belzec. This line continues its course par- 
allel to the frontier as far as Krystinopol, where it turns in a north- 
westerly direction aud runs to the frontier some seven miles west of the 
Bug. None of these railways connect with the Russian railway system. 

From Lemberg two lines join the Russian railways viz., Lemberg— 
Krasne—Brody—Dubno—Zdolbunovo, and Lemberg—Krasne Podvelo- 
hilieska—Proskurof—Odessa, Two other lines lead from Lemberg to the 
frontier at Husyatin and Novoselitsa, but they are not met by correspond- 
ing Russian lines, though one is being constructed from Djmerinka to 
Novoselitsa. ] 


Russia and Poland. 


The south-western provinces, 
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The Austrian railway system is better adapted for a concentration 
against the Polish tronticr than on that 
of the south-west country, and the 
command of both banks of the upper Vistula conferred by the pos- 
session of the double bridye-head at Krakau, together with the fact that 
an attack in this portion of the theatre would anticipate the main Rus- 
sian concentration for invasion, would recommend an offensive movement 
in this direction, On examination, it docs not appear that an invasion 
based on Krakau would be attended by the best results. The Russians 
are prepared for an attack on Poland ; their best raitways lead into that 
province, and their defensive is supported by the line of the Vistula, and 
the fortresses (which are particularly difficult to deal with, as they ave 
situated astride rivers), an atlick on which would gain them the time 
they lose by their defective communications. Austria’s principal wea- 
pon is rapidity, as that must compensate for the numerical inferiority of 
ler army. An attack on fortresses would render this inoperative, be- 
sides which, it is contrary to common sense to oblige your enemy by 
attacking him where he is best prepared to resist yon, when you can go 
elsewhere, 
The Austrian railway system is well adapted for an invasion based 
The disadvantages attendant on - Przemysl and Jaroslav, directed on 
attacking Poland. 1e country between the Vistula and 
the Bung. The selection of this line 
turns the Vistula, and obtains protection for the flanks of the 
invading army from the Vistula and the Minsk marshes, The in- 
vading force would have to deal with Brest-Litofsk and Ivangorod, 
while Warsaw would exercise an influence. ‘The railways and the 
support afforded by the rayons of the fortresses would enable the 
Russians to check the invaders with inferior forces, and thus gain 
time for her concentration. Were Austria and Germany acting to- 
gether against Russia, and had the Germans advanced from East Prussia 
through Kovno on Vilna and destroyed the railway communication 
between St. Petersburg and Warsaw, and detached a force to cut off 
communication between Smoleusk and Brest, and operate against the 
Polish fortresses from the north, an Austrian advance between the Vis- 
tula and the Bug would be attended by the best results ; but, even then, 
it would not be the best line for the advance of the main body of an 
invading army. 
An attack in the direction of Kieff. combined with a movement 
A favourable opportunity for against _the Polish frontier, Appears 
invasion presented by thedefence- the action for which the geographi- 
less state of the Russian south- cal features of the theatre are best 
western provinces. adapted, as there are no formidable 
natural, or artificial, obstacles barring the advance. An invasion on 
the east would be favourable to the Austrians, as it would afford them 
excellent ground for the use of their cavalry, who would be at a dis- 
advantage in contending with mounted infantry in the intersected 
country between the Vistula and the Lysa Gora. Volhyuia and Podolia 
prosent the further advautage that the terrain is better adapted than 


Austian plans of operations. 
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that of Poland for the supply of a large invading force. There would 
be considerable dithculty in making temporary railways through the 
hilly country north of Krakau, while the undulating plains of Volhynia 
and Podolia present no obstacle to the construction of temporary lines, 
and the Russian railway Lublin—Kovel— Rovno—Zdolbunovo—Kazatin 
runs in a direction generally parallel to the Austrian frontier railways, 
with which they could be easily connected. Austris is perhaps better 
qualified to make use of this advantage than any other power, as she 
has devoted especial attention to the training of her railway pioneer 
troops, and the military organisation of the establishments of her prin- 
cipal railways places xt her disposal a uumerous trained personnel for 
the service of the railways to be constructed in rear of the advancing 
troops. The difference of gauge on the Russian railways would occasion: 
no serious delays, as most of the Austrian railway stock has been fitted 
with shifting axles, and in nearly every case the lines would have to be 
relayed, which, considering the rough character of the lines required 
for military purposes, could be effected very rapidly, 

A movement on Rovno, with the detachment of a force to Kovel, 

ae fs to seize the important railway junction 
‘Austria's best apparent'action. there, and: shitest the es lank of 
the invading army, could take place before the Russian preparations 
were sufficiently complete to enable them to act in force against the flanks 
of the Austrian advance. Moreover, the uncertainty as to the strength. 
of the portion of the Austrian forces operating against the Polish fron- 
tier would prevent the Russians from withdrawing many troops from 
their western army until the Austrian attack had clearly developed. 
During the subsequent operations the Minsk marshes would exercise 
their full influence in separating the Russian forces. It would be neces- 
sary for the Austrians to make a further detachment, to oppose a move~ 
ment against their right flank based on Odessa. Assuming that Austria 
would not undertake an invasion before she had concentrated 1,390,000 
troops for the purpose, the detachment of 200,000 to cover each flank,. 
and 300,000 to operate against the Polish frontier, the remaining 600,000 
would be sufficient to contend with any force the Russians could con- 
centrate to oppose them on the right bank of the Dnieper.* 

The plan of operations considered abeve is attended by the dis- 
advantage that western Gallicia would be liable to an invasion from the 
Russian western army, which would concentrate on the Polish frontier. 
It does not appear possible to devise a plan of invasion that is not 
attended by serious drawbacks. It would be impossible for Austria to: 
commit herself to an attack on both Poland and the south-western Rus- 
sian provinces, as it would be more difficult to develope the superior 
numbers required for a tactical success, and by doing so she would be as 
unfavourably affected by the Minsk marshes as the Russians. Western 
Gallicia is in every way better adapted for the operations of a containing 
force than the other side of the theatre, as their railways and the bridge- 
head over the Vistula at Krakau would enable the Austrians to renJer 


* This is rendered the more certain by the defective Russian railway com- 
munications in that portion of the theatre. 
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the passage of the river and the security of the Russian communications 
beyond it very difficult, while, supposing the river crossed, the nature of 
the theatre would enable the subsequent advance to be opposed by 
inferior forces. The fact that the main Austrian conceutration would 
take place further east would enable the Austrian reserve troops to be 
concentrated on the Polish frontier in time to oppose the Russian 
advance. A Russian attack on Western Gallicia could only take place 
with the fall consent of Germany, as the position of Posen, and German 
Silesia, threatens the flank of an invading Russian force. The influ- 
ence of the Austrian attack on the east would make itself felt before the 
Russians could ferce the passage of the Vistula, and possibly prevent 
serious operations in the Polish portion of the theatre. An attack in 
the direction of Kieff would be popular in Austria-Hungary, as by 
its very nature it would menace the communication between Russia and 
the Balkan States, for the protection of her interests in which Austria 
would be most likely to appeal to arms, Though from a military point 
of view this is immaterial, as Austria’s strategic position in south-eastern 
Enrope is too streng to admit of Russian operations in the Balkan pen- 
insula without her consent, public opinion would doubtless prefer a plan 
of operations which directly prevented a Russian advance against them, 

There is a disturbing influence to be anticipated to the Austrian 

concentration, the precise extent of 
_ The influence that will be exer- which cannot easily be estimated be- 
ised by the Russian cavalry di- forehand. The Russians have pre- 
visions. 

pared a strong cavalry force to act 
with supporting infantry in disturbing the Austrian mobilisation and 
concentration in Gallicia, and thus neutralise their superior communica- 
tions, A raid of this nature will no doubt cause the Austrian concen- 
tration to take place further from the frontier than it would under other 
circumstances, but it is not to be expected that the Russian cavalry and 
supporting rifle brigxdes, who can expect no sympathy from the Poles, 
will succeed, in the face of the opposition of the two corps and cavalry 
divisions at present in Gallicia, supported by the second line troops and 
laudsturm of that thickly populated province, in reaching that portion of 
the theatre in which, owing to the proximity of the mountains, railways 
cnce destroyed would be difficult to reconstruct. The constant arrival 
of fresh troops would force back the raiders, who would not be sufficiently 
numerous to hope for a great tactical success. 

The Russian concentratiun would take place as near the frontier as 
possible in the two main groups deter- 
mined by the railway system. All 
available troops from the armies of 
Poland and Kieff would assist the cavalry in pushing back the Austrian 
concentration, and enabling the Russians to secure the communication bet- 
ween the two main groups south of the Minsk marshes. Should Russia 
take this attitude, her advanced troops will eventually havetocontend with 
Very superior Austrian forces. Inconclusive as the lessons of the Franco- 
German war have been said to be for modern warfare generally, on one 
Point they afford us ample guidance, namely, on the probable result of en- 


Danger attendant on a Russian 
Soneeutration too near Gallicia. 
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counters of inferior forces with assailants greatly outnumberingthem. The 
tendency to outflank, and, if possible, surround an enemy, 80 conspicuous 
in modern infantry tactics renders an inferior force liable not merely to 
defeat but destruction. Macmahon’s army at Worth was only saved from 
annihilation or capture by a flight so precipitate, that it lost its organisa- 
tion, and by the nearness of the Vosges mountains, which delayed the 
pursuit, The 80,000 French hemined in at Sedan were as completely 
lost to France for the rest of the war as though they had fallen in the 
battle. This experience of the danger of contending against very superior 
forces is not refuted by Plevna, The rapidity of modern operations 
wonld seldom admit of so elaborate an entrenchment of a position, 
Plevna belongs to fortress and not to position warfare. Moreover, the 
value of Plevna fur our guidance loses much from the inferiority of the 
Russian artillery. While there can be little doubt as to the value of 
entrenched positions in the neighbourhood of fortresses, where the 
fortress guns can support the defensive in the artillery duel, it is ques- 
tionable whether in field warfare the offensive artillery, after silencing 
the opposing guns, could not render a successful infantry assault possible 
by its support, In any case it would be easy to surround and starve out 
such a position. In a country in which there are so few defiles or 
important positions that cannot be turned as western Russia, the opposi- 
tion of inferior forees to an invader would be attended by disaster. It 
is therefore reasonable to conclude that Russia would consult her best 
interests by not endeavouring to assume the initiative, 
(3) An Austrian invasion of Russia. 
Austria's plans of operation for an invasion of Russia have already 
been considered. Should the Russians, 
The best apparent measures the fearing that the dispersion of their 
Russians can take against an AUS tyygng would lead to their defeat, 
tran snypetolte and taking advantage of the fact that 
the occupation of the alien frontier provinces would rather exaspe- 
rate than crush the resistance of the real Russian population, determine 
merely to garrison the fortresses in Poland and hold the bridge-head 
over the Dnieper at Kieff, while they concentrated their full effective on 
the line of the Dvina to Smolensk and thence towards Orel, it would 
give them the most favourable chance of prosecuting the subsequent 
operations of the campaign with success, The cross railways at their 
disposal, together with the double lines of railway from Petersburg and 
Moscow debouching on the flanks of the defensive line, would cnable the 
Russians to prepare for an offensive movement against either Poland or 
the south-western provinces. The necessity for this action would be 
still more urgent in the case ofa combined Austrian and German iuvasion. 
The Minsk marshes would then be favonrable to the Russians, as they 
would divide the front of the invaders then obliged to act on the 
defensive, and a great tactical success might render a subsequent invasion 
of Gallicia and an attack on the pathians possible, which it can at 
present hardly be deemed to be. 
The conditions affecting the assumption of the initiative in the 
varions cases that have been considered 
prove that, the more highly a nation’s 


General conclusions. 
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preparations for war have been elaborated during peace, andthe more 
earefully detailed plans of operation have been worked out, the more 
dificult it will be for an adversary to gain an advantage over it in 
the opening stages of a war. If, on the other hand, a nation has not been 
able to develope its communications, and so cannot organise a sufficiently 
rapid concentration, it must lose the initiative, which is more important 
now than in former wars, owing to the increased influence of the strate- 
gical design on the issue of a modern campaign, 

It is interesting to consider the influence of civilisation on the 
military qualifications of a nation. 
Some German authorities regard Russia 
as chiefly formidable owing to the small 
effect that would be produced on her population by military reverses. 
Sir Charles Dilke considers that, owing to her population, and resources, 
Russia could send forth army after army, and thus by stress of numn- 
bers alone overcome the forces of any single European state. 

There can be no doubt but that the more highly civilised a nation 
is, the more acutely it feels the sacrifices entailed by war. Supplements 
to newspapers containing lists of twenty or thirty thousand killed and 
wounded are not pleasant reading,* nor does the description of what 
occurred in some of the villages in Posen in 1870, in which all the male 
population except old men and boys had fallen in battle, present war in 
its most favourable aspect. ‘I'hese influences will certainly tend towards 
the preservation of peace, but when war becomes imperatively necessary, 
there seems no reason to believe that patriotism will grudge the sacrifices 
required for the maintenance of national honour. Should it be so, little 
regret need be felt for the loss of a civilisation that renders a people too 
wnmanly to defend its rights. 

The callousness to loss attendant on a backward civilisation appears 

: .., to be the solitary couuterpoise to a host 
{ Disedvantages of beck ward elvi-: “of deed veritas Soldiers who have 
had no general education are unable to 
retain the lessons they have learned 
during their military service after they have spent a short time in the 
reserve, Though it is true that Russia could put army after army into 
the field, the fighting quality of every subsequent one would be very 
inferior to that of the first, and judging from the fute of Gambetta’s 
levée en masse in 1870, Russian reserve armies could not be expected 
to retrieve a war in the event of the defeat of its first army. 

It appears impossible to avoid the conclusion that Russia is at a 
disadvantage in the opening stages of a 
European war, in consequence of her 
vast territory and defective communica- 
tions. Increasing population, an advance in civilisation, and the ex- 
pansion of her railway system, will no doubt in time obviate these 
drawbacks, as Russia is the only European power that has room for a 
further great development of population within her own borders. 


The influence of civilisation on 
the warlike qualities of a nation. 


Conclusion that Russia suffers 
from her want of civilisation. 


Notz —During the battles round Metz in August 1870, the Germans lost 
35,000 killed and wounded. 
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Meanwhile she has the advantage that, by using her frontier provinces 
asa buffer to gain time for her tardy concentration, her offensive power 
would not be seriously weakened, while the fact that those provinces 
arn inhabited by aliens would minimise the political consequences of the 
sacrifice of territory. Russia’s real strength lies in Great Russia, and the 
question is, whether her enormous population, and the resources of a 
territory so vast as to appeara continent, in comparison with other 
Enropean states, will enable her to recover her lost provinces in spite 
of the drawbacks entailed on her by her backward civilisation. This is 
@ question that war alone can decide, and it will be determined by the 
issue of no single campaign, as the resistance of a nation in arms can 
only Le overcome by a succession of defeats. When a war does break 
-out between Russia and Austria, the national character of the contest 
will prevent its being a struggle between the Hapsburgs and Romanoffs 
to decide the escutcheon on the double-eagle for one of the provinces of 
the ancient kingdom of Poland. It will rather be a war, the issue of 
which shall determine whether the Latin Civilisation supported hy the 
representative of the Holy Roman Empire of old, or that other civilisa- 
tion, which is the outcome of the Greek Christianity of the Byzantine 
Empire of the Enst, is to be paramount in south-eastern Europe. It is 
indeed a strange turn of fortune’s wheel that has rendered the heir of 
Charles V. and Philip the champion of European freedom of thonght! 
The frequent defeats sustained by Austria, and the changed position 

The prevalence of an unduly . ie ete Hapsburg family, which 
low estimate of the military power 88 lost by successive reverses the heye- 
of Austria. mony of Germany, and the crowns of 
Spain and the Indies, Italy, and the 

Netherlands, have perhaps unduly lowered the military prestige of the 
dual Empire. The public opinivn of Europe is not always a trustworthy 
guide as to the military power of nations, It was confidently anticipated 
in 1866 that Austria would defeat Prussia, and in 1870 that France 
would defeat Germany. Austria enjoys a great advantage over Russia 
in the superiority of her corps of officers. Whatever tactical forma- 
tions may be adapted, the issue of battle must depend on the influenc: 
of the officers, who are the regular soldiers serving in the midst ef mn 
who are citizens first and soldiers afterwards. The Officer has an im- 
portance in modern war he has not enjoyed since the middle ages. The 
higher the caste of the officers, the more they will enjoy the confidence 
of their men, and the more they will endeavour to deserve it. Le bon 
sang ne peut mentir. A class of gentlemen to furnish officers to their 
armies is the legacy that chivalry has bequeathed to the nations of the 
West. It is the result of a state of society, in which the knight had his 
position as assured and his rights in his own sphere as clearly recog- 
nised as the sovereign himself. Russia, a country that hardly two ceu- 
turies ago was dragged froma semi-Asiatic barbarism into a semi-Eur pean 
civilisation by the iron will of a great autocrat, has no such: class in her 
society. A century has not elapsed since the Emperor Panl said — 
“There is no man noble in Russia except when I am speaking to bim, 
and then he is only noble while 1 am speaking to him.” It is hardly 
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a matter for surprise that the Russian nobility and gentry are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to supply officers, except for the Guard and the best 
cavalry regiments. The line regiments are usually officered from cadet 
schools maintained at the government expense. ‘The technical educa- 
tion imparted at a Russian cadet school appears a sorry substitute for 
centuries of breeding and civilisation... Russia’s weakess is the inferi- 
ority of her line officers, as the dullness and apathy of her soldiers and 
the ignorance of her reservists enhance the importance of good leading 
for her troops. c 

An exaggerated estimate appears to prevail as to the influence of 
divided nationality, and political diff- 
erences, on the military situation of 
Austria-Hungary. Political differences disappear in the army, and 
war will rather unite than divide the conflicting elements, as the sub- 
jects of Austria are the most loyal in Europe ; and Teuton, Magyar, and 
Slav, will fight bravely for their beloved Emperor and King, and the 
Hapsburg dynasty, as they have in so many disastrous wars, whether 
they serve under the black and gold banner of the House of Austria, or 
the tricolor of the Apostolic Sovereigns of Hungary. 


Conclusion. 


APPENDIX. 


Table showing the stations of the corps of the Austro-Hungarian army 
and the distances to be traversed for a concentration in Gallicia. 


lst Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Krakau 


2nd Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Vienna 


3rd Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Gratz . 


4th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarter Buda-Pesth 


5th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Pressburg... 


6th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Kaschan ... 


7th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Temesvar... 


8th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Prague 


9th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Josephstadt 


10th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters, Brunn 


11th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Lemberg ... 

12th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Hermannstadt 


13th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Agram... 


14th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Innspruck 


To protect the Krakau Przemysl 
railway. 


Via Ungarisch, Hradisch, Saybusch, 
Novo Sandec, Przemysl on Jaro- 
slav, 410 miles. 


Vid Vienna, Krakau, Rzezof on Ja- 
roslay, 480 miles. 


Via Debrecin, Munkacs, Beskid, 
Lemberg on Rawa Ruska, 385 
miles. . 


Via Sillein, Saybusch, New Sandee, 
on Przemysl, 355 miles. 


Via New Sandec to Tarnof to cover 
the Krakau, Lemberg railway, 
126 miles. 


Vid Grosswardein, Legenye, Mihaly, 
and Sanok on Jaroslav, 420 miles. 


Vid Olmutz, Prerau, Krakau on 
Jaroslav, 405 miles. 


To Tchebinia to cover the concen- 
tration, 218 miles. 


Via Prerau, Skavina, Krakan, Jaros- 
lav to Rawa Ruska, 345 miles. 


To protect the railways. 


Vid Klausenburg, Grosswardein, 
Szatmar, Nemeti, Munkaes on 
Lemberg, 465 miles. 


Via Pesth, Miskolic, Kaschau, Novo- 
Sandek, Tarnoff, Jaroslav, 533 
miles. 


Via Salzburg, Linz, Vienna on Tche- 
binia, 505 miles. 
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15th Army Corps. 


Head-Quarters Serajevo ... ... Via Theresiopol, Pesth, Miskolic, 
Sanok, Stryj, Lemberg, 755 miles. 
The Zara Division aes «.. By sea to Fiume, 95 miles, thence 


vid Agram, Pesth, and Tarnoff on 
Jaroslav, 635 miles. 


Table to show the distances to be traversed by the Russian corps on 


concentration. 

Guard Corps. Western Army. 
Head-Quarters St. Petersburg ... Via Warsaw on Granitsa, 891 miles. 

Grenadier Corps. Western Army. 
Head-Quarters Moscow ... ... Via Brest, Litofsk, and Warsaw on 

Granitsa, 873 miles. 

lst Army Corps. Western Army. 
Head-Quarters St. Petersburg ... Via Warsaw on Granitsa, 891 miles. 

Qud Army Corps. Western Army. 
Head-Quarters Vilna... ... Via Baranovice, Brest, and Ivan- 


gorod to Kielce, 500 miles. 
Kielce 78 miles by road from 


Krakau. 
3rd Army Corps. Western Army. 
Head-Quarters Riga nee «.» Via Dunaburg and Warsaw on 
Granitsa, 694 miles. 
4th Army Corps. Western Army. 
Head-Quarters Minsk ee «Vid Brest, Litofsk, and Warsaw on 
Granitsa, 405 miles. 
5th Army Corps. Western Army. 
Head-Quarters Warsaw ... ++» Vid Ivangorod on Kielce, 139 miles. 
6th Army Corps. Western Army. 
Head-Quarters Warsaw ... +» By rail to Granitsa, 191 miles. 
7th Army Corps. Eastern Ariay. 
Head-Quarters Sevastopol +. By sea to Odessa (265 miles), thence 
via Birzula on Proskurof, 275 
miles. 
8th Army Corps. Eastern Army. 
Head-Quarters Odessa... ..» Via Birzula on Proskurof, 275 miles. 
9th Corps. Eastern Army. 
Head-Quarters-Kieff at «.- From Tchernigof to Dubno about 
5th Division. 420 miles. 
33rd Division. From Kieff via Kazatin on Rovno, 
279 miles. 
10th Army Corps. Eustern Army. 


Head-Qarters Kharkaf ....... Vi Elizavetgrad and Birzula to 
Proskurof, 592 miles, 


11th Army Corps. Eastern Army. 
Head-Quarters Djitomir ... «+» By road to Rovno, 113 miles. 
12th Army Corps. Eastern Army. 


Head-Quarters Kieff oe +. To cover the concentration. 


> 
ot 
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13th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Moscow 


4th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Lublin 
15th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Warsaw 
16th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Vitebsk 
25th Division. 
41st Division. 


17th Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Nijni-Novgorod. 
Caucasian Army Corps. 
Head-Quarters Tiflis 


Unattached troops. 
24th Infantry Division 
40th Infantry Division 


20th Infantry Division 
21st Infantry Division... 
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Western Army. 

Vid Smolensk and Warsaw on 

Granitsa, 873 miles. 

Connecting the two armies. 

‘To march towards the frontier. 
Eastern Army. 

Via Brest on Rovno, 259 miles. 
Eastern Army. 


From Dunaburg via Vilna and Ba- 
ranovice on Rovno, 387 miles. 
From Mohilef march to Bobruisk 

(70 miles), thence by rail vid 
Minsk and Baranovice on Rovno, 
293 miles. 
Western Army. 
Via Moscow on Granitsa, 1146 miles. 
Would not be available for the open- 
ing operations of a European 
campaign. 
Western Army. 


+» From Helsingfors by rail to Peters- 


burg thence by rail on Granitsa, 
1166 miles. 
Eastern Army. 
From Saratof vid Kozlef, Orel, 
~ Kursk, Kieff on Kazatin, 937 ms. 
In the Caucasus would not be avail- 
able for the earlier operations. 


CAVALRY. 


1st Guard Cavalry Division 
2nd ” ” 
1st Cavalry Division 


2nd Cavalry Division... 


3rd Cavalry Division 


4th Cavalry Division 
5th Cavalry Division 


6th Cavalry Division ... on 


7th Cavalry Division ... 


8th Cavalry Divisson 


we 


From St. Petersburg towards Gra- 
nitsa by rail, 891 miles. 

From Moscow via Brest and Ivan- 
gorod on Kielce about 830 miles. 

From Vilna via Baranovice, Brest 
and Ivangorod on Kielce, 500 
miles.. 

From Kovno vid Vilma, Bielostok 
and Warsaw on Granitsa, 384 
miles. 


.. From Bielostok vid Brest and Ivan- 


gorod on Kielce, about 250 miles. 
From Vlotlavsk vid Skiernevice on 
. Granitsa, 231 miles. 
From Warsaw on Granitsa, 191 
miles. 
From Elisavetgrad vid Birzula on 
Proskurof 187 miles. 


«From Kischineff to march on Kamie 


nits Podolsk, about 150 miles. 
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9th Cavalry Division ... es 
10th Cavalry Division 


lth Cavalry Divisi 
12th Cavalry Divisi te 

13th Cavalry Division... eae 
14th Cavalry Division 
Don Cossack Cavalry Di ess 
lst Combined Cossack Division ... 


2nd Combined Cossack Division ... 
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From Romny vid Bakhmach and 
Kieff on Zdolbunovo, 305 miles. 

From Kharkof vid Elizavetgrad and 
Birzula to Proskurof, 592 miles. 

From Dubno towards the frontier. 

From Vinnitsa towards the frontier. 

From Lublin towards Belzec. 

From Kielce on Budsicka. 

From Zamostye on the frontier. 

From Kharkof via Elizaveterad and 
Birzula to Proskurof, 592 miles. 

From Kamienits Podolsk across the 
frontier. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF THE LANCE. 


** La lance est la regne des armes.” 
Marmont. 


By Carr. G. J. YouncHussanp, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. 


When the foremost military nation in the world decides emphati- 
tally in favour of the lance as the most suitable arm for modern cavalry, 
it behoves other nations to examine the causes which have led to this 
resurrection of the old and time honoured queen of weapons, and, having 
so examined them, to regulate their own armament in accordance with 
the logical finding which that enquiry teaches them. 

It goes without saying, that the best weapon to place in the hands 
of the cavalry soldier is an arm which he knows best how to use in 
battle, and which accords best with the national characteristics and 
temperament of him who wiclds it. His most indulgent friend can 
hardly say that the ordinary German or French cuirassier is a “born 
lancer”, and therefore the discovery of a very strong inherent superiority 
in the weapon itself must be considered answerable for the recent re- 
armament of such a large portion of the cavalry in Europe. 

To trace the history of the lance, from its birth amongst the wild 
eastern hordes who invaded France centuries ago, up to the present year 
of grace, is to follow her through a very chequered career. At one 
moment we find her raised high above all arms, the sovereign weapon, 
which only knights of fame and lofty lineage are entitled to carry in 
the war. At another she has fallen from her eminence, and, shorn of gay 
pennant and shortened by a yard, we find her in the hands of the hireling 
pikeman instead of in that of his mounted lord. Her popularity ebbs 
and flows generation after gencration and century after century, but 
however low she may fall, “resurgam” is her motto, and again and again 
she raises her proud head, and for a period, sometimes brief, sometimes 
long, she resumes her sway. 

Her origin is somewhat plebeian : she did not burst upon the world 
in her present graceful queenly form ; on the contrary her first ancestor 
was a common javelin four or five feet long, used either as a missile or 
asa lethal weapon; much as the Zulus and Arabs use their spears now- 
a days: to be kept in hand asa rule, but to be thrown when occasion 
required it. When cavalry began to be used in battle, this short spear was 
by degrees lengthened and increased in size, till it became the weapon 
which was used by the knights of the mediwval era, and with which 
pictures of that period have made us familiar. As the size and weight 
of the lance increased, the thickness and consequently the weight of the 
armour worn by horse and man to resist it, increased in proportion, till 
it came to this pass, that horses of such size and strength wero required 
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to carry the burden, that only men of wealth could afford the luxury. 
In days when might was right, and wealth went to the strongest, 
wealthiest men were naturally tho strongest, and so it came about that 
only knights and persons of knightly lincage carried the lance, till by 
degrees it became the badge and synonym of their rank. As long as 
wealth remained with the knights, the lance was their weapon, but when 
years of exhausting and impoverishing wars had well nigh ruined the 
nobility, they could no longer aftord to buy and keep up the costly stud 
of giant horses required to mount them in all their knightly parapher- 
nalia, so that with their wealth died also the lance ; for poverty and the 
queen of weapons could not live together. This was in the reign of 
Henri IV of France. Towards the end of the 16th century, for nearly two 
hundred years the lance almost disappeared from the regular armies of 
Europe, until the genius of the great Napoleon, a constant and careful 
reader of the history of the past, again brought before a dazzled world 
the old knightly weapon shortened and lightened, and improved into its 
present shape. History and experience taught him, that the only way 
for cavalry to oppose the lance was with the lance, and therefore we read 
that, when Napoleon found that his best cavalry armed with the sword 
was unable to face the lances of the enemy, “il sentit le besoin d’ 
opposer les lances frangais aux lances des hulans et des cosaques.” Up 
to the battle of Waterloo there were no lancer regiments in the British 
army ; it was the lances of our enemies in the retreat from Quatre Bras 
to Waterloo which taught us the value of the weapon, and lancer regi- 
ments were for the first time introduced into our army. During the 
long period of peace which succeeded the Waterloo campaign, theorists 
again held their sway, and the lance declined in favour till it was 
entirely abolished in the French army, and reduced to a minimum ia 
others. The Prussians alone have steadily cultivated and fostered the 
growth of the lance during the last thirty years; and from Sadowa 
onwards there has been a slowly but surely increasing conviction 
amongst the military scientists of Germany, that the lance is the best 
weapon for cavalry, with the result that to-day we find it the most 
prominent arm in the German cavalry. Far be it from me to join with 
those who think that a special Providence directs the working of the 
German army, and that all things and all nations German are heayen-born 
and therefore infallible. I am merely in the interests of the lance poiiiting 
to the fact, that the consensus of opinion in an army whose numbers 
run into millions, has, after twenty-five to thirty years of deliberation, 
decided in favour of the old queen. Whether the decision is considered 
wise or not for a short service army is quite another question. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the lance in Europe upto the present day. 
In India its rise and fall, only to rise again, has been, during our occu- 
pation, much on the same lines. During long periods of peace the 
lance’s friends are gradually but apparently convincingly argued off the 
field, but when the day of battle comes and sword has to meet lance, the 
superiority of the latter forces itself on our notice. We conquer India with 
the sword, but having done so, we arm ourselves with the lance of our 
enemies. A widespread and terrible mutiny has to be suppressed, 
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irregular cavalry are hastily raised and equipped, and most men use the 
weapon of their fancy. What is it? In nine cases out of ten the lance: 
and even amongst the British ofticers, there are few who have not a hog 
spear handy when the fight begins. A cavalry regiment is ordered to 
the Soudan, and at a moment's notice is armed with the lance in prefer- 
ence to its own weapon, Slowly but surely in India, as in Europe, the 
lance is carrying the day, and it is to aid it however fecbly in its path 
that this paper is written. 

Let us take quite dispassionately both sides of the question, and, 
having done so, apply our swuming up to the case in point. One of the 
most determined opponents of the lance who has written on the subject in 
latter days is Captain L. E. Nolan, 15th Hussars. This book, “Cavalry its 
History and Tactics,” most valuable though it is, was published in 1853, 
aud does not therefore embrace the experiences gained in wars which 
have taken place since that date, that is from the Crimea downwards, 
To give his own words, his impeachment of the lance is based on the 
following propositions. 

(1). “& * * A lance is useless in a mélée: the moment the lancer 
pulls up, and the impulsive power is ele that instant 
the poner of the weapon is gone * = 

(2). “ * * The lance is not a “dangerous weapon in all hands, 
and therefore unfit for soldiers * * * .” 

(3). “& * * * Let us allow, for the sake of argument, that a- 
lance of a proper length, handy, well poised, and held at its 
centre, reaches further beyond the horse’s head than the 
point of a sword held at arm’s length: in what way can this 
conduce to success, when it is universally acknowledged that 
it is the superior impetus and speed of one of the advancing 
lines which overthrows the other, the weapons only coming 
into play afterwards? * * * .” 

Captain Nolan has certainly got the pick of the objections to the 
Iance. The other objections are of | a minor nature, and in disposing of 
the above, we shall incidentally dispose of them too. 

Taking Captain Nolan’s second objection as our text, an answer to 
the other objections will be gradually worked out. “ The lance is not 
a dangerous weapon in «/d hands and therefore unfit for soldiers.” This 
reinark sounds the same key note as is torched upon in our reference to 
the German cavalry. ‘The best arm fora soldier is the arm he can use best, 
which inspires him with the greatest contidence, and which morally and 
physically aids him best in defeating his enemy. To puta lance into the 
hand of this man or that, Englishman, German, or Frenchman, and to say 
“now youarea lancer,” is not all that is required to make a lancer. Tho 
soldiermust feel himself that heis wieldinga familiar weapon, andone which 
he prefers to any other, National proclivities, long training, activity, 
horsemanship, are all necessary adjuncts to proficiency with the lance, 
and therefore Captain Nolan's argument is a very strong one, more espe- 
cially when applied to the short service armies of Europe, where it 
takes a soldicr all his time to learn to ride fairly well, and to know his 
drill, without expecting him to become a proficient with such a ditheult 
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armas the lance. But continental armies, in spite of this great draw- 
back, have decided in favour of the lance. “Successful practice must 
override antagonistic theory ;” and practice has apparently taught them 
that a soldier, even though a short service soldier, is better armed with a 
lance than without one. This being so, the argument rebounds with 
redoubled vigour on our own Indian cavalry. There is the exact 
material which the most. enthusiastic votary of the lance could wish for. 
Long service soldiers, fine horsemen, mounted on wiry active horses, 
whose national weapon, if any, is the lance, and whose whole bearing and 
characteristics savour of that dash and én which is the heaven-bom 
lancer’s réle. Because the lance is not a dangerous weapon in all hands, 
German, English,and French, it seems certainly a somewhat drastic ruling, 
that it is therefore unfit for all soldiers, be they Cossacks, Poles, or 
Punjabis. 

It has always been a strong point against the lance, that, in the 
mélée which results from most cavalry charges, the lancer, being possibly 
brought to a standstill, can no longer use his lance with effect : to be 
effective he must be moving at spced. But every lancer is armed with 
a sword as well, furnished him for that very purpose, to finish the work 
that the lance has begun. This argument gives the opponent to the 
lance another opening,—“ What is the good of a lance, if, directly you get 
into a fight, you have to throw it away? Surely it is an argument 
against it that, directly you are indifficulties, you have to fall back on 
the sword.” ‘To show the shallowness of this reasoning, we have only to 
put one or two simple questions of the same nature. 

“What is the good of a carbine, for you don't use it in amélée?” “What 
is the good of carrying 40 rounds of ammunition, when no authenticated 
instance of any regiment having used an average even of 10 rounds is 
recorded?” ‘“ What is the good of a sword, when we know that only two 
per thousand of the German wounded were wounded by the sword?” 
and so on. What we want to do is to arm the cavalry soldier with a set 
of arms (since a single arm is not sufficient in modern war), which will 
make him most formidable at all times and under every situation. If 
the lance is the best weupon for charging at speed, and in pursuit, by 
all means give the man a lance: if a sword is the best weapon in the 
mélée, give him a sword too: if a weapon is required which will strike 
where sword and lance cannot, give him a carbine. The three are such 
entirely distinct and separate weapons for distinct and separate uses, 
that I think we waste time and lose sight of the main point in view, if we 
wander off into endless arguments as to whether the lance or the sword 
is the better weapon, My proposition is, that both are excellent wea- 
pons, and that it is as bootless to compare the lance with the sword, as 
it would be to compare the sword with the carbine. 

The lance is to cavalry what the bayonet is to infantry. To return 
for a moment to the third point raised by Captain Nolan, that ‘it is 
the superior impetus and spced of one of the advancing lines which 
overthrows the other, the weapons only coming into play afterwards.” 
Very possibly so, but the line of argument taken infers that the lancer 
is always the one who is going slowest, and therefore not only is he 
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knocked out of time by the speed and impetus of the opposing 
swordsmen, but in the mélée that follows he is defenceless. The infer- 
ence too is, that two bodies of cavalry hit each other in charging like 
two brick walls on wheels, and that the brick wall that goes fastest knocks 
the other over. All the effects of ground, position, and morale, are 
quietly ignored. Allowing, however, that in some future state cavalry 
do charge with the solidity and regularity of brick walls on a specially 
prepared battlefield, it stands to reason that the brick wall furnished 
with long spikes will knock over the brick wall furnished with short 
spikes before the latter reaches the former. Putting aside vague 
theories, let us cach, inf ntryman, artilleryman, or cavalryman ask our- 
selves the simple question, “In the day of battle would you rather sce 
a regiment of lancers or a regitnent of swordsmen charging suddenly 
down on you? For your own side, would you rather see a regiment of 
lancers gallop past you to reap the effects of your victory, or a regiment 
of swordsmen? Which instinctively strikes you with a fecling of awe 
and fear in defeat? Which fills you with a feeling of pride and contidence 
in victory ?” I think few who have stood on the field of battle and watched 
the two will take long to decide. “Une forét de lances inclinées sera 
toujours d’ un puissant effet moral sur ]’ ennemi,” as an ‘officer writes 
from the bloody field of Kiniggratz. 

That brings us to one of the strongest points in favour of the 
lance : its great moral effect. It is all very well to pooh-pooh and 
ignore this most important factor, to say that moral effect is nonsense, 
and that, after the first encounter, commonsense teaches the soldier to 
discriminate between real effect and moral effect I have heard people 
say that artillery is nothing but a gigantic bogey used to frighten the 
enemy, and bear out their statement by showing how very small the 
result in killed and wounded is from artillery fire. Quite so, but for all 
that, its moral effect is undoubted, and no nation dreams of abolishing 
its artillery because it doesn't kill enough people. A dead man is less 
harmful than a frightened man, for death in battle is not contagious, 
whereas fear is to an appalling extent. Even so with the lance, its bit- 
terest opponents unite in acknowledging that the lance has a very great 
moral effect. It will be objected by many, that its moral effect will 
vanish, if the lance is placed in the hands of men who are uot experts 
with it. I quite agree. The reputation of the lance has been made by 
lancers born and bred, by the knights of old, by the Poles, by the 
Cossacks, by the wild horsemen of the Kast, and again and again has that 
reputation been shattered by amatcurs, who took to the weapon and 
found, not it, but themselves, wanting. The French lancersin the wars 
of Napoleon often slung their lances and drew their swords ; it was a 
strange weapon to them. The New York lancers in the 1863 war, in 
charging through a thin wood forgot to raise the point of their lances, 
and about four-fifths of them were swept off their horses; their lances 
catching between two trees, and forming thereby an impassible barrier 
for their bodies, whilst their horses galloped on from under them. The 
moral effect very naturally departs, when lances are thus unfavourably 
haudled ; but it is hardly fair to condemn the weapon wholesale in con- 
sequence. De Brack, after a good deal of sound argument in favour of the 
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lance, sums up in favour of having the front rank of each regiment 
armed with lances and the rear rank with swords. Another author 
advocates having two squadrons of lancers and two of swordsmen in one 
regiment. The Italians go further, and advocate the formation of bri- 
gades, consisting of one lancer regiment and one regiment of swordswien. 
Martray, though acknowledging the excellence of the lance, deprecates 
its use in a short service army. A lancer should be a man born to the 
weapon or with long service to learn it in. Montécuculli, the great 
advocate of the lance, perhaps argues too much from the lance v. sword 
point of view, a line which we have already deprecated. An anonymous 
writer, who was urging the French king in 1756 to re-arm his cavalry 
with the lance, states that the French cavalry had always filled a more 
glorious role with the lance than with the sword. As far as our 
researches have led us, Captain Nolan stands alone in absolutely dis- 
countenancing the use of the lance by all soldiers. The very large 
majority of writers, both practical and theoretieal, favour the lance as a 
weapon for cavalrymen, whoever they be; whereas an overwhelming 
consensus of opinion points towards arming men born and bred to use 
the lance with that weapon. 

There are now in India, I was going to say dozens of regiments, at 
any rate around dozen of regiments, composed of men, who, if not actually 
born and bred lancers, yet are men to whom the weapon is familiar from 
childhood upwards, and who could in the course of a few years be made 
into such lancers, as could show the way to any lancers in the world, 
German, French, or Cossack. Without in the least wishing to draw 
invidious comparisons, but rather with a view to showing up more 
elearly the distinctly elevating effect which the lance has on the native 
cavalry soldier, we have only to notice the entire change which comes 
over the spirit and bearing of a regiment, directly they are turned into 
lancers. Regiments which before were one of a crowd and possibly 
rather low down in that crowd, suddenly leap to the front in public esti- 
mation, directly they get the lance and have to live up to it. All the 
dashing young bloods try to get into it; all the smartest. subalterns 
compcte for vacancics in it. ‘lake the lancer regiments of the Bengal 
army: are they the pick of the cavalry regiments or are they not? Now, 
if it is acknowledged that the lance effects such a marked improvement 
in the general bearing and composition of a regiment, and such acknow- 
ledgement it is difficult to withold, why should not more regiments be 
raised to this same high level? Being a cautions nation, and ever 
fearful of spending a shilling, though our wealth is vast beyond the 
dreams of avarice, all things with us have to be done very gradually, 
so that the expense may be spread over a long period. Instead of ‘man- 
fully spending our shilling down on the nail, and all at once, as other 
nations do, we more frequently spread the expense over a series of ycars, 
and spend our shilling gradually at the rate of two pence per annum. 

So with the lance, instead of going with the times and lumping for 
one weapon or another, we allow it to filter in, in a surreptitious and half 
unauthorized manner. The Colonel of a regiment, on his own responsi- 
bility and expense, arms the front rank of his regiment with lances, pos 
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sibly by the personal influence of the some one high in command. After 
several years, this regiment struggles manfully into the ranks of the lancer 
reziments. Why all this difficulty? Iam sure I cannot think, unless, as 
I said before, the expense is what stands in the way. Curiosity has im- 
pelled me to calculate out the possible cost of turning a regiment into 
a lancer regiment. If I err not, it would cost about £125 per regiment, 
and twenty regiments would therefore cost £2500. Surely this is not 
much for the richest nation in the world te spend upon such an 
important matter. Every new experience shows us more clearly, how 
eminently suitable the lance is for our Indian warriors, and the over- 
whelming wave of European opinion cannot have failed to have driven 
the conviction further home amongst soldiers of learning and experience. 
We have at this moment four regiments of Punjab Cavalry, the Guides 
Cavalry, Central India Horse two regiments, Hyderabad Contingent 
Cavalry three regiments, and the 12th, 15th, 16th and 17th Bengal 
Cavalry, in all fourteen regiments composed of men with an unmistak- 
able penchant for the lance: why not therefore for once in a way spend 
our shilling all at once and arm them with it; raising our cavalry at 
once toa degree of excellence unsurpassed by that of any nation? 
Surely it behoves us to profit by the experience of past masters in the 
art of war; when men like Napoleon and Marmont exclaim, after years 
of gigantic warfare, that the only way to meet the lance is with the lance. 
Surely we might profit by the lesson taught them, instead of insisting 
on proving again in our own persons the truth of their conclusions. 

The greatest success attends those who profit by a study of the 
errors of the past, learning thereby to avoid them, not those who, 
ignoring the past, follow unheedingly the same path as their predecessors, 
Salling into the same errors and reaping the same reward. 
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“ ARMY ORGANIZATION.” 


A paper read at the United Service Institution, Simla, on September 
17th, 1890, by Colonel P. J. Marriann, Bo. S. C. 


Lieut.-General Sin Georce Caxsyey, K.C.B., R. E., in the Chair. 


GextLeMey,—When Colonel Lance gavea lecture in this room some 
months ago, he prefaced his remarks by pointing out that the object of 
lectures delivered under the ausp of the U.S. Iustitution was much 
less to impart information or instruction than to raise points for discus- 
sion. I trust, gentlemen, you will bear that in mind throughout what I 
am now about to say. My object is to present certain things to you in 
such a manner as will lead to their profitable discussion by the many 
experienced officers here present. 

The subject on which I have been asked to come and speak this after- 
noon is one which I am afraid will not be so interesting as some of those 
on which lectures have been delivered in this hall. There is, however, 
I venture to think, no military question of the present day more import- 
ant than that of the general organization of an army ; and what I am 
now about to do is to attempt to place before you, in what I fear will be 
a very imperfect fashion, the -principles which govern the organization 
of modern armies, with the view of course of applying them, so far as 
they can be applied, to the organization of owr own army in India. 
What I want to do, in fact, is to speak of the general principles of orga- 
nization in a practical manner. 

The great development of the art of war during the last 20 years 
has among other effects raised organization to the rank of a science not 
less important than those of strategy and tactics, with both of which it 
is indeed intimately connected. Nevertheless it would scem that, while 
the latter have been, and are, eagerly studied, organization, or the 
mnethod of constructing the weapon which strategy and tactics teach us 
how to wield, has hardly received sufticient attention. It will perhaps 
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be allowed, however, that it is as important we should know how to 
form an army of the isolated units called battalions, batteries, and so 
forth, and how to place it in the field; as it is to understand how to 
convert the raw recruit into ® trained soldier. Now, if you will permit 
me, let us begin quite at the beginning, and let us consider first of all 
what an army is for. I must beg your pardon for asking you sucha 
question, but perhaps before we have done, you will see that it is not 
altogether superfluous. There is, I venture to think, a certain confu- 
sion of idcas on this subject, principally of course among the general 
public. Yet, it is absolutely necessary to be clear on the point before 
proceeding further. What I wish particularly to bring to your notice 
is that, according to the theory and practice adopted by all the great 
military nations, an army exists for war and war alone; it does not 
exist to maintain the authority of any Government whatsoever in its 
own country over its own subjects. {n India we have not unfrequently 
heard of what are called peace requirements. Now, I venture humbly 
to state, that military science recognises none such, nor, I think it may 
be added, does the science of political economy. If there be no possi- 
bility of war, there is no reason for the existence of an army. It is 
sufficiently obvious that in any country, even in India, where internal 
disorder alone has to be guarded ayainst, so costly and complicated a 
machine as a modern army is unnecessary, anda burden on the state. 
You will see that Iam drawing a very sharp distinction between a 
modern army and an armed force for the preservation of order; and 
this distinction lies chiefly in the fact that the one is organized and the 
other isnot. For an example of a raodern army, I am afraid we must 
go to one of the nations of the continent of Europe, not necessarily to 
Germany, nor even to any one of the great powers. Some of the smaller 
states, as for instance Bulgaria, give us a very good example ofa 
modern army. On the other hand, an excellent specimen of what I call 
an armed force for the preservation of order, is found in the large body 
of military police we have raised for the purpose of supporting civil 
authority in Burma. But perhaps some of you will say—* Oh, the 
Burma military police is organized.” T must beg your pardon there. 
The Burma police is not organized as an army, and I think it must be 
allowed that a number of isolated units—battalions, batterics, and so 
forth—scattered over a country, are no more an army than a number cf 
armed men scattered about in a district can be called a regiment. Let 
it be allowed then, that a modern army existing for war alonc isa highly 
organized machine. From this is drawn the inference, which is also 
acted upon to the fullest extent by all military nations, that war is to 
be considered by an army as its natura: state of existence, peace being 
a more or less prolonged interval which is to be employed in preparation 
for war. If armies could be raised and sent to war without preparation, 
there would be no justification for their existence at all in time of peace. 
Now, an old idea was, I think, that peace was what an amny existed 
for, war being treated as a sort of accident which had to be looked upon 
asa thing apart, and which necessarily involved an entirely fresh set 
of arrangements, having but slight connections with the previous ones. 
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Of course, so long as such an idea existed, it is certain that no organi- 
zation or attempt at it could produce an army ina really high state of 
eticiency ; in a condition, that is, in which the latent power of the army 
is so handled and distributed, that the largest amount of potential force 
may be got out of it in the shortest possible time. Nothing else than 
this is what the state in its own interest should, and ought to strive for, 
by every means in its power. Now, here I want you to pardon me if I 
make a few remarks parenthetically with regard to the use of the word 
“etticiency.” I want to bring to your notice the rather important fact, 
that the efficiency of an army taken as a whole is a very different thing 
from the efficiency of the units of which it is composed. I think it is 
not altogether an uncommon mistake, in fact it is a mistake commonly 
made by the public, that because troops are efficient, therefore an army 
composed of them must also be eflicient. Well, I venture to think, and 
I think also on consideration you will agree with me, that that isa 
very erroneous idea. I think it may be safely asserted that, in the army 
commanded by Marshal Bazaine at Metz in 1870, the majority of the 
individual battalions, batterics, &c., were perfectly etticient and equal 
in most respects, if not in all, to those of the Germans; but the army 
as a whole was of decidedly inferior ctticiency by reason of its defective 
organization and consequent want of mobility. 

Having thus far cleared the ground, I will now try to sketch for 
you the general organization of a modern army. In the first place, you 
all know that one of the great principles on which armics are now orga- 
nized is that of low peace etfectives and very large reserves. The system 
is, as you are also quite well aware, to keep men only just sufficiently 
long in the ranks to give them a good training as soldiers : they are then 
passed into a reserve which may ‘be called the first reserve ; ; generally it 
is called, I think, “the reserve”, and nothing clse. The use of this reserve 
is of course to bring units on mobilisation up to their war strength, and 
also to form the depots by which they will be fed and maintained at 
that strength throughout the campaign. That is the use of the reserve 
properly so called. The term of service in the reserve is generally as 
long or a little longer than that in the ranks. In Germany, for instance, 
men are about three years with the colours, and then for about four years 
in the reserve. In this four years they only get two trainings, neither 
of which may exceed 8 weeks. Practically, I think half the men are 
called up. for about six weeks in each year during the period of the 
autumn manoeuvres. After their four years in the reserve the men pass 
into the landwehr or militia, about which I shall presently speak. 

The source from which the material, that is to say the men, is 
derived to supply the losses of troops in the field, that is to make up the 
waste of war, is what is commonly called the Ersatz Reserve. This consists 
of men who have mot passed through the ranks: they are drawn, first of 
all from the superfluity of the yearly contingent of recruits, that is to 
say those men who are over and above the fixed number required to make 
up the peace establishment of the troops ; and also of other classes, such 
as men excused for family reasons, men who are what ix called “condi- 
tionally fit,” 2. ¢. those who have slight physical defects which do not 
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prevent them from being able to go through a campaign ; also of men 
who are put back as being “temporarily unfit,” that is to say, who have 
had some illness, or possess some bodily defect which temporarily 
incapacitates them for service, and which they may be expected to recover 
from. All these different classes are placed in the Ersatz Reserve : they 
serve in this reserve for a certain fixed term of years, I think from 10 to 
15 years in different countries ; and while they are in it, they are called 
ont for a certain number of trainings. In Germany the period is 12 
years, and in that time they go through three trainings,—only three 
remember, of which the first lasts 10 wecks, and the other two are for 
shorter periods. The first training is generally in the first year of their 
scrvice ; but afterwards they get two more trainings, one of six weeks, 
and one of four wecks, and that is supposed to be sufficient instruction. 
Of course, when they are called up in the event of mobilisation and join 
the regimental depots, they may get three months or six months, or per- 
haps even a year’s additional training, before they are actually sent to join 
troops in the field. I have been particular in mentioning the Ersatz 
Reserve, because questions connected with the reserves of the native army 
are now under consideration, and our reserve, although it consists of 
men who have been through the ranks, answers to the Ersatz Reserve, 
because it is intended to supply the waste of war, rather than to bring 
battalions up to full strength on mobilisation, the latter function being 
performed by that one of the three linked battalions selected to form the 
depot. After a man has passed through the ranks and also throuh the 
reserve, he goes into what in Germany and in Austria is called the 
landwehr, and in other countries the militia. The German organization 
has I think been very closely copicd in this respeot by all other nations. 
The landwehr was originally a home defence militia, and I think ans- 
wered very cl to our British militia. It is now a period of service 
as well as a distinct force, that is to say, a man who has passed through 
the reserve and ceases to be liable to serve in the first line, goes at once 
into the Jlandwehr, and serves in that for a further period. This period 
is commonly divided into two parts, during the second part of which he 
is not called out, if it can be avoided, except for the actual defence of 
the country. But with regard to the first period of landwehr service, 
all the men are called out on mobilisation, and they are formed into 
battalions, squadrons, batteries, and so forth, having as nearly as possible 
the same organization as corresponding units of the first line. 1 think 
it may be said, as a general rule, that the second line or reserve troops 
have about half the total strength of the first line, aud they are organized 
in a corresponding manner ; that is to say, an army corps district, which 
turns out a complete army corps on mobilisation, will also turn out. half 
an army corps, that is a complete division, of second line or reserve troops 
a few weeks after the army corps has marched. Finally, there are the 
territorial, or home defence troops, called in Germany the landsturm. 
These comprise every male citizen up toa certain age, mcluding all those 
who have passed ee the militia or landwehr. These matters are 
all well known to you. I do not think there is any novelty.about any- 
thing of this kind to anybody here present. But what I should like to 
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touch upon very briefly, before I go any further, is the organization of 
the mobilised troops. You are all aware that an army corps consists, 
asarule, of two infantry divisions, and that each division has two 
brigades. In some countries we occasionally find army corps consisting 
of three divisions. Nevertheless, the general rule is, that an army corps 
has two divisions, and it is alsoa general nue that cach infantry division 
has two brigades, and that each brigade has two regiments. I] think that. 
is almost universal. Regiments on the coutiuent, as you are also very 
well aware, consist, not of one battalion as with us, but of a number of 
battalions ; and this number of battalions has, T believe, been steadily 
increasing since the beyinning of the century. I think, subject to cor- 
rection, that Napoleon’s regiments generally had, or at least very often 
had, two battalions. Twenty years ago it was most common to see 
regiments with three battalions, and now there is a strong tendency all 
over Europe to have regiments of four battalions. 

Consequently, the brigade, which used to contain six battalions, now 
yery often has eight. Divisions, instead of 12 or 13, have 16 or 17 bat 
talions ; and army corps, instead of 25 or 28, now amount sometimes to 
32 or 

With regard to artillery, the proportion of this arm’to infantry has 
been increased, chiefly I think, from its correct tactical use having at last 
been discovered, It seems curious, that the real tactical use of artillery 
should only have been hit upon quite recently, that is to say in the 
Franco-German war. It is well known that the artillery in the Prusso- 
Austrian war was not a success. After the conflict was over, the artil- 
lery officers and the head-quarters staff of the German army set to work 
to discover the reasons for the failure; and from what Prince Kraft, whose 
letters I aim sure are familiar to almost everybody here, has told us, it 
scems that the great reason for the failure of the artillery in| 1866 was 
its want of pont and backward position in columns of route jand that 
its conspicuous success in 1870 was principally due to its forward place 
on the line of march, and the increased mobility to which it had attained, 
combined with the determination to use that mobility to the utmost 
possible extent. I think you will all agree with me that it is all very 
well to lay down the principle, that artillery should be massed at the 
commencement of an action, and should prepare the way for the infantry 
attack, and to say (what we all know to be true) that infantry attacks 
are very unlikely to succeed unlexs preceded by this powerful” artillery 
fire. I say it is all very well to lay down this principle, but it will not 
be of much avail unless the artille y are capable of acting up toit. The 
artillery of Germany and other continental nations is now prepared to 
move in groups of several batteries for very long distances at a rapid 
pace. The consequence is, that the sound of the first cannon shots at 
once brings up the greater part of the artillery of an army corps to the 
spot, and this enables that powerful preparatory fire to be opened, which 
is so much insisted on as an essential preliminary to suecess. I do not 
mean to imply, that the British artillery is not prepared to do the same 
thing. Our artillery is an arm we are all proud of, and it has always 
been. famous for the manner in which it has supported the other arms. 
lam sure that, when the time comes, the British ari tillery will be, as it 
has ever becn, Acliere it is most wauted. 
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As to the actual organization of the artillery, we find that through- 
out the continent it is formed in regiments, each regiment consisting 
of several groups of batteries, which in Germany are called Abtheilunss, 
and which I almost think we might term battalions. The Abtheilunaue 
in Germany used always to have three batteries each, but as the number 
of battalions in a regiment has gradually been increased, so has the 
number of batteries in .1b//et/ungs ; and we now find some of them have 
four batteries. If the war preparations of the great empires of Europe 
go on, I think it quite likely that, before very long, we shall find that 
four will be the normal number of batteries in an Ab¢hetlung all over 
Europe. Two or three Abthet/ungs form a regiment, and in Germany 
and France two regiments of artillery form an artillery brigade, which is 
the complement for an army corps. You are all aware: that the artillery 
of an army corps is divided for tactical purposes into three bodies: 
divisional artillery with each division, and the corps artillery. Conse- 
quently this organization in a brigade of two regiments is far from being 
theoretically perfect. In Germany the corps artillery has to be formed 
by taking one Abtheilung from each of the regiments. In France one 
complete regiment forms the corps artillery, and the other is divided 
between the divisions. If Prince Kraft’s ideas are carried out, as I think 
is very likely, we shall before very many years see artiHery brigades 
formed of three regiments, of which two will be divisional artillery and 
one the corps artillery, and that this regiment of corps artillery will be 
horse artillery, the object being that it should make its way to the front 
and support the artillery of the division first engaged with the utmost 
possible rapidity. All the authorities on artillery lay very great stress 
on the importance of having corps artillery, and also of having it as 
mobile as possible. Prince Kraft, I think,. mentions a general at tho 
siege of Paris, who, whenever there was an alarm, used to call for his 
boots and the corps artillery simultaneously t 

Now, gentlemen, with regard to the cavalry. Cavalry, as you all 
very well know, is now mainly employed in divisions; and these divisions 
have the same strategic status as army corps. This is a point which f 
want to bring to your notice very particularly. Divisions are not, as. 
arule, and never in Germany, attached to army corps. They have 
complete independence ; and the general commanding a cavalry divi- 
sion reports direct to the commander of the whole army. This rule is 
the outcome of experience, for it has been found, that when bodies of 
cavalry are attached to an army corps, they serve that army corps and not 
the army at large. This limitation of effort lessened their use and value 
to a very material extent, and it was found that combined action among 
the bodies of cavalry covering the advance of an army was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. For this reason all cavalry divisions now. 
receive their orders only from the commander of the army in the same 
way as leaders of army corps. But the information collected by cavalry 
divisions is of course transmitted to the commanders of divisions and 
army corps immediately following behind them; although the com- 
manders of the latter have no power to give directions to the leaders of 
the cavalry divisions. The strength of cavalry divisions is rather an 
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important point. In the late Franco-German war there were cavalry 
divisions of all sizes, from four or five, to as many as nine reziments 
in one case, that is to say from 16 or 20 squadrons to 36 squadrons. But 
I think Tam correct in stating that the German authorities now lay 
down the normal strength of a cavalry division at six regiments or 24 
squadrons, with one or three batteries of artillery ; 24 squadrons is, I 
think, the generally accepted strength of a cavalry division all over the 
eontinent of Europe. In countries, whose cavalry regiments have six 
squadrons, as in Russia for instance, there are only four regiments in 
adivision instead of six, but in all cases it seems to be agreed that 24 
squadrons is about the utmost that can be properly manwuvred as a 
division, Cavalry divisions of six regiments are always divided into 
three brigades, each brigade of two regiments or eight squadrons. This 
is of course to provide the three lines cousidered essential to the tacti- 
onl handling ef cavalry. There were many brigades of three regiments 
in the Franco-German war, but they seem to have been entirely aban- 
doned. The Russians, who have regiments of six squadrons, have only 
two brigades in a division, but they hardly pretend to be anything but 
mounted infantry. As to divisional cavalry, it appears to be the 
tendency of the present day to diminish it, partly no doubt with the 
idea of making up as many divisions as possible to form the cavalry 
acreen, to which so great importance is now attached. 

Of course, gentlemen, if I was to go into all the details of orga- 
nization, interesting as these are, and to the minor differences which 
exist between the armies of Europe, you would very soon get tired of list- 
ening to me. I have, however, thought it necessary to sketch, in this 
very slight and imperfect manner, what is the general organization of 
tmodern armies as preliminary to a very important part of the subject, to 
which I am now coming. 

There is one condition which is universally recognised in the 
organization of the army of every state, which has any pretentions 
to rank as a military power, and also in some who have no pre- 
tentions in that way at all. It is, I think, not too much to say, that 
this condition exists in every army whose efficiency is of vital import- 
ance to its country, and it may therefore be regarded as an essential 
factor in producing that efficiency. This condition is, that the war orga 
nization of an army is precisely the same as the peace organization. 
What I mean to say ia, that the army corps, divisions, and brigades, of 
an army, with their staffs, trains, and subsidiary organizations, exist in 
peace just as they do in the field. The only difference is, that in peace 
they are at a low strength of men and horses, while on the outbreak of 
war they are brought up to full strength by the absorption of the 
reserves, which exist for that very purpose, as we have already seen. It 
is I think quite obvious, that this difference is one of dexree and not of 
kind, and that the fact of the organization of the army being permanent 
is one even more important to its efliciency than its mere auymentation 
in numbers by the raising of units from peace to war footing. Yet 
there can be no doubt, that the latter has attracted vastly more attention 
than the former ; and it is not difficult to understand why this should 
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be so, as people in general were naturally impressed by the spectacle of 
a comparatively small army being suddenly expanded into a very large 
one. Of course numbers are a very important consideration, but they 
are not the only one, and no strength in numbers, no individual bravery, 
not even excellence of individual units, will make an army really for- 
midable in the field unless its organization has been brought to a high 
pitch of perfection. And the required, standard cannot, I venture to 
submit, be attained, or even approached, unless the organization, in 
which the arny is to take the field, is maintained in time of peace. 
Every Englishman knows the ditlerence between a scratch eleven, a 
scratch team, ora scratch crew, and one that has been trained and 
practised together. It is the same in the tremendous game of war. A 
permanent organization, in which the same troops are always kept to- 
gether, are worked and trained together, and take the field together 
under the same leaders and staffs as have directed them in peace, 
naturally prov ides a more etticient army than when no organization 
exists in peace, and mobilisation brings strange troops together under 
unaccustomed leaders. 

The system, first invented by Prussia, and which led to such start- 
ling results in 1866 and 1870, has now been adopted by all the nations 
of any military importance on the continent of Europe. Under this 
systein, the country is divided into large districts, corresponding, if pos- 
sible, to provinees, each of which provides an army corps; and these 
larze districts are divided and sub- divided into smaller ones, which fur- 
nish divisions, brigades, and regiments. The troops are permanently 
stationed in their districts, and ‘if possible recruited from them. They 
are brought together alinost every year for manwuvres, the ordinary or 
first reserves being at the same time called up for training, so that all 
units are brought as nearly as possible to war strength; and they are 
practised in precisely the same organization as that in which they will 
take the field, under the same generals. The consequence is an amount 
of cohesion among the units composing brigades, and even divisions, 
which we are accustomed to look for only in regiments; and FT think it 
is difficult to overestimate the importance of this cohesion, and the 
actual increase of fighting power thus obtained. In fact, continental 
troops now start for a campaign at a point of organization, which we do 
not reach till we have been months in the field; and although it may be 
that wars will last in future a much longer time than the startlingly 
short contlicts of 166 and 1870, yet I think noone has denied the 
great importance attaching to the result of the first engagements. We 
may make plans for offensive strategy, and quite settle in our own minds 
that we mean to take the initiative (as was the case with the Prussians 
in the Jena campaign), but whether we can really do so or not depends 
in a great measure on the results of the first collisions. If we are beaten 
in these, we must, 'I think, be forced into the defensive, and it may be 
a long while before we should be in a position to resume the strategic 
attack. Besides, we have, in India, to consider the eftect on the coun- 
try of reverses at the outset of a campaign. It is, therefore, I venture 
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to think, desirable to use every endeavour to be successful, in a war 
with a European cnemy, from the very commencement of the contest. 


Now success in the first collision will mainly depend on two things. 
First, on superiority in numbers. 
Secondly, on superior fighting power. 


I ani of course obliged to leave out the influence of superior skill 
on the part of the general, which may be shown both strategically and 
tactically. We feel, I believe, pretty confident that we shall be well led, 
but even the best general cannot make bricks without straw: he cannot 
win battles, unless he has a suflicient number of good and mobile troops 
whorewith to carry out his combinations. 

As to the numbers we may be able to put into the field, that is not 
@ point which can be entered into in this lecture. I will only remark, 
that the more highly organization is carricd, the more rapid will be the 
mobilisation of the field army, and the better chance we shall have of 
getting a sufficient number of troops to the front, early in the campaign. 

Asto the superiority in fighting power, we havea fairly well 
founded confidence in the excellence of our soldiers, and of individual 
units, that is regiments and so forth. But in the present day this is 
not enough. If we are going to fight a European power, our troops 
must he as highly organized as those of that power. Otherwise, I ain 
afraid we shall find the scratch crew will be at a disadvantage compared 
with the one, which has been long in existence, and is accustomed to 
work together. Iam afraid it is possible for a brigade or a division, 
which has never been assembled till it finds itself actually in the theatre 
of war, and which probably goes into action without having had so 
much as one single field day together: I say, and I think you will allow, 
that it is possible for this brigade or division to be beaten by a force of 
equal strength of somewhat inferior material, if this latter force has been 
long in existence, and has been accustomed to work together for a portion 
of every year under the same leaders and staffs as actually command it 
in the field. 

My contention is then, that the time has arrived when we should 
consider the best method of giving our troops a permanent organization. 
I mean an organization which shall exist im peace as in war, and hy 
which the field army will be mobilised, not by a violent transition from 
the normal state of affairs to one totally different, but in which already 
existing brigades and divisions shall be raised to war strength, reccive 
their field equipment, and take the field as they stand under their own 
generals with a rapidity and smootlmess unattainable in any other 
manner. 

There is, I think a very widespread idca that, although such an 
organization as this is theoretically excellent, and is rightly adopted by 
the military nations of Europe, it is unadapted and unadaptable to our 
circumstances in India, So far from this being the case, a practically 
permanent organization can, I venture to think, be even more easily 
alopted in India than it has been by countrics on the continent of 
Europe, We have two great advantages. 
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One is, that our units are on a much stronger peace footing than 
‘those of European nations, 

The other, that the units, besides being stronger, are not so much 
broken up. 

I dare say this last remark will excite some surprise, but I can assure 
you that in most continental countries the units are very much broken, 
In Austria and Russia, for instance, the cavalry is generally cantoned by 
squadrons, often scattered rather widely apart, and the commanding officer 
only gets his regiment together when it gocs into camp or rather bivonac, 
for the yearly manceuvres. And it is much the same in the case of the 
infantry: battalions and even companies are separately quartered and 
only come together once a year for a few weeks. I wonder what most 
of our commanding officers would say, if their men were quartered, and 
often not even in barracks, but billeted, in three or four different towns 
and large villages for ten months out of the twelve. 

The reasons why, with this drawback, and also that of the very 
short service now universal, the continental nations contrive to have well 
trained troops in large numbers is, first, I think, on account of the excel- 
lence of their regimental system, which places the entire drilling and 
training of the men in the hands of the company and squadron com- 
manders, and, secondly, the superiority of their organization by permanent 
brigades and divisions, which, however broken up they may be in quarters, 
are still always under the same command, and are actually brought 
together during some portion of each year for manceuvres. 

Well, if this can be done on the continent, in spite of the wide dix 
tribution of units, surely it would not be impossible for us to arrange 
for our battalions and cavalry regiments, which are not asa rule broken 
up, to be formed into practically permanent brigades, and the brigades to 
be regularly united for drill and mancuvres for a month or six weeks 
in each drill season? 

On the continent they have not only to unite regiments as well as 
brigades and divisions, but the peace footing of the infantry isso low, 
that they can only get units approaching war strength by incorporating 
a large number of reservists. This trouble we should entirely avoid. 

Another point I might mention is, that the season during which 
troops can be kept under canvas or in bivonac, and consequently the time 
during which the brigades and divisions will be actually together, is 
much longer with us than on the continent, where [ think I am correct 
in saying it is confined to a few weeks after the harvest; we are also not 
restricted in the length of time a concentration of troops may be continued 
by the necessity of letting the reservists return to their homes. 

Of course, to enable us to have a practically permanent organization, 
a certain redistribution of commands and some measure of localisation 
would be necessary. These do not appear to me to present any in- 
superable dithcultics. We have now six first class districts, including 
Quetta, and eight second class. But suppose Northern India, irrespective 
of Quetta, were divided into six first class or divisional districts, and each 
of these again into two sub. or brigade districts. As only one of these 
in each divisional area need be commanded by a Brigadier-Genceral, we 
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should have six first class and six second class districts, and also Quetta; 
altogether thirteen commands against the existing fourteen. The first 
class, or divisional, districts could each supply a complete infantry divi- 
sion of two brigades. These divisions would certainly be smaller than 
those contemplated under the existing scheme of mobilisation, but larger 
than any divisions we have hitherto put into the field. As each district 
could make its own arrangements, mobilisation would be very easily and 
quickly effected. And more than this, the component brigades, includ- 
ing artillery, could be brought together every cold weather for combined 
exercise, at I think little greater expense than is now incurred. 

I think two objections will be raised to this scheme. The first will 
be that the districts, each as large or larger than half a province, will 
cover too extensive an area. But I think that, considering almost every 
station is on a line of railway, and also that the General Commanding 
will have the assistance of a Brigadier, who will look after half the 
district, no real ditticulty is likely to arise on that score. For instance, 
out here the Inspector-Gencral of Artillery and the Inspector-Gencral 
of Cavalry each have a district, one may say, as large as India itself, and 
although it is impossible for them to inspect every battery and every 
cavalry reyiment every year, still they see a good many of them, and 
find time for camps of exercise besides. 

The second objection will, I think, be as to reliefs. I dare say many 
of you have already been thinking, “this is all very fine, but what about 
reliefs.” Well, gentlemen, we already confine Puvjab troops to the 
Punjab, aud Hindustanis to Hindustan, a measure which was thought 
impracticable not so many years ayo, and there may perhaps be no 
great difficulty in limiting troops, as « general ru/e, to such an area as a 
divisional district would be. I am far from supposing that a hard and 
fast rule could be laid down restricting troops, and especialiy British 
troops, to specific divisional districts. But this I will say, that, subject 
to general convenience, troops may be retained, not only in divisional, 
but in brigade areas, for a considerable length of time. Every now and 
then some unit would be moved into another area, but this would not 
affect the general continuity of existence, nor the practical permanence 
of the brigades and divisions as such. You will remember that a regi- 
ment or battery going home is none the less the same regiment or battery 
that came out, because every man in it may have been changed twice 
over during its term of service in India. 

A third point which may be raised will be with reference to the 
garrisons. with the introduction of a per- 
manent organization of bi sions, a certain number of troops 
will be permanently relegated to garrison duty. There is no necessity 
for that at all. Any scheme of mobilisation must go by stations, and 
certain units at certain stations must be detailed to remain in India, 
when mobilisation takes place. I should not propose to make any real 
difference in this respect. All units would get their turn of the places 
involving garrison duty, and would be for the time excluded from any 
brigade, although regiments and batteries in this position might very 
well join the nearest brigade for manauvres, at the discretion of the 
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divisional commander. And such units would always have the chance 
of taking the place of a sickly, or otherwise inefficient, unit of the same 
arm, on mobilisation, 

T would further observe that a permanent organization would not, 
as I think J have heard it asserted, at all militate against the carrying 
on of the little wars and expeditions, in which we are so constantly en- 
gaged. In very small affairs in which only one or two thousand men of 
all arms would be engaged, there would obviously be no practical differ- 
ence between the existing state of things and that which I have ventured 
to propose. In larger expeditions, it would certainly be convenient, 
though by no means absolutely necessary, to mobilise the nearest brigade, 
or brigades, of the standing organization, and some useful lessons would 
no doubt be learnt by consistently following this practice, But it 
would he equally possible to pick and choose units of every arm from 
every district, if it appeared advisable to do so. 

I do not conceal from myself that, in addition to redistribution of 
eommand, and a moderate degree of localisation, a certain redistribution 
of troops will also be necessary. This would mainly take the form of 
an increase to the number of troops stationed in the western part of the 
Punjab. The increase would not be large, nor would the expense be 
great. We have just seen Russia moving troops by the hundred thou- 
sand towards her exposed frontier. Itis therefore, I think, not wnreason- 
able that we should, under existing conditions, so different from those of 
ten years ago, also concentrate towards the side from which danger is 
expected, and to which the ticld army must move in the event of mobi- 
lisation. 

Your Excellency, ladies, and gentlemen, I have now to thank you 
for the kind attention with which you have listened to a discourse on 
what is probably to many of you # dry and uninteresting subject. I 
cannot conclude with so stirring a peroration as that, with which my friend 
Major Barrow closed his lecture of the week before lust, but I may say, 
what Tam sure you will all ayree with, that there is no subject of more 
importance, not only to us soldiers, but to the whole of this vast and 
teeming empire, than the fighting efliciency of the army which has to 
protect it against foreign agyression. 

Here, gentlemen, we all fecl, and I am sure none more deeply than 
those who are in the positions of the highest responsibility, that it is 
on the army that the very existence of this empire will in the future 
depend. Here we have no silver streak to bar the invader’s way, and no 
ficet to act as a first and most important line of defence. The army of 
India stands alone as India’s rampart. And if that rampart is broken 
down, farewell to the progress and enlightenment of this country, for 
which three gencrations of self-sacrificing Englishmen have toiled, not 
unsuccessfully. 

Gentlemen, the efficiency of the modern army lies, in my humble 
opinion, mainly in its organization. The sword must not only be of the 
finest steel, but it must be perfeetly forged, or it will broak in the battle. 
Let, however, the weapon be thoroughly wrought, and we have no fear 
but that it will be effectively wielded. 
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THE MILITARY TRAINING OF JUNIOR REGIMENTAL 
OFFICERS, 


Paper read at the United Service Institution, Simla, by Captain 
A.C. MacDownett, R.E., D. A. A. G. for Instruction, on 4th October 1890, 


Major-General W. K. Exess, c. B., Adjt.-Genl. in India, in the chair, 


The Council of the United Service Institution of India having 
done me the honour to invite me to give a lecture, Iam sure you will 
agree with me that the subject I have chosen is of such importance not 
only to the service generally, but especially to usin India, with the 
training of our native olficers before us, as to warrant my bringing it 
up at the present moment for discussion. 

Ido not in any way propose to find fault with our present regula- 
tions on the subject, quite the reverse, but it is rather to the system in 
which these regulations are carried out that I would like to direct your 
attention. 

TI think I may be allowed therefore to fully point out or discuss any 
disadvantages of the present customs of the service that may occur to 
me with the view of eliciting criticisms from more experienced and bet- 
ter informed officers than myself. 

I will dismiss the question of the competency of the junior officers 
now joining the army by stating that I believe them fully up to the 
standard that it is possible to obtain both physically and mentally. 

Opinions differ, as they always must, as to the subjects in which 
army candidates should be examined, the length of time they should 
remain at Sandhurst, and the kind of training they should have as 
cadets ; but whatever is decided upon for this first training of officers, I 

do not consider it of any more practical use than being a mere prelimi- 
nary to the real training they should and ought to get when with their 
regiments. 

Having got such good material do we therefore make the most use 
of it afterwards? Are junior ofticers instructed in the art of war when 
present with their regiments? My experience is that certain portions of 
the art of war are so taught and very completely, but that some of the 
most important of all the branches are, from custom, left almost un- 
touched. It will be well to note the subjects in which a junior oflicer 
ought to be instructed, and we can then proceed to discuss how cach of 
them can be developed. 

They are classified as follows :— 

1. Regimental Duties. 
2. Drill. 
3. Military Law. 
4. Duties in the field. 
This is the classification laid down in the “ Queen’s Regulations.” 
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Ido not propose here to say much about the present regimental 
instruction in the first three, exeept that I believe that there is every 
facility and incentive to junior officers to make themselves well xo 
quainted with these duties, but it is with reference to the instruction 
under the 4th heading I would wish to draw particular attention. We 
have heard a great deal about “ battle training” both at home and 
abroad, and everywhere we see the greatest importance attached to it, and 
I would ask you is it not simply the duties defined “in extenso” in our 
Queen’s Regulations as “ Duties in the Field” and which are again subdi- 
vided into tactics, field fortification, and reconnaissance? Now although 
military writers and regulations point out the importance of these duties, 
do we practically carry out any system of univeracl instruction in them, 
in our service? Asarule, the regimental instruction to junior officers 
in such duties is “ nil /” 

T think I am in a position to say this, not only from my personal 
knowledge of the “régime” of many regiments, but from the absence 
of even elementary knowledge on the part of many officers who come: 
under me for instruetion in these very subjects, 

‘This is certainly an anomaly and I ean only aecount for it in two 
ways. 
ts Yirstly.—-At an inspection of a regiment or battery very little if 
any time is devoted by an Inspecting General to fully ascertaining the 
knowledge of junior officers, especially compuny and squadron com- 
manders, in these very subjects. 

Secondly.—It is very generally the custom of the senior officers of 
the regiment to overlook the importance of actually practising and per- 
forming these dutics in peace time, as far as possible, under the condi- 
tions of war. There are of course exceptions, where senior officers 
endeavour to carry out the spirit of the regulations ; but without a 
corresponding disciplinary demand from the Inspecting General, human 
nature must coutrol the average result throughout the service and’ cause 
these dutics to be more or less neglected. 

With reference to the second cause the arguments usually put for- 
ward against carrying out regimental instruction im “ Duties in the 
Field” are as follows -— 

(a.) There is no time! There are so many things now-a-days to 

look after that there is no time left for any thing extra. 

(6). It is very difficult to get your offieers and men together for in- 

struction. 

(c.) It is very difficult to make ont schemes which will commend 

themselves to every one taking part in the instruction. 
Every commanding officer does not consider it his duty to 
act as a personal guide or instructor in tacties to those 
under him. 

Taking objection (a) first. This is of course a serious difficulty to 
be contended against, but I feel quite certain that it is not insuperable. 

I conscientiously believe that the officers of our army have their 
time occupied by military work quite as much as those of other armies, 
but a great part of such time is uselessly fritterad away from want of a 
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good regimental system in carrying out their duties. There can be but 
few circumstances where a programme of instructive practices for the 

r cannot be drawn up and carried out, and I will endeavour hereafter 
to make suggestions for this. I would now point out that the present 
programme of regimental instruction ignores generally that part of an 
officer’s profession which may be called the intellectual part, and which 
alone will bring out his ever increasing interest in it. Prince Kraft says, 
in talking about the training of a recruit, that if he sees nothing but 
the barrack square and his barrack room and is employed only in the 
most mechanical and elementaty exercises he will get into a solid state of 
mind and make no further progress, But if he has an opportunity of 
occasionally going out into the open to learn his field exercise, he re- 
covers from the monotony of his clementary training and gets an approxi- 
mate idea of his work asa soldier together with a fresh desire to fit 
himself for it. 

Now I think the same may be said of officers, who are kept at 
nothing but their regimental duties and what we have defined in the 
Queen’s Regulations as ordinary drill. 

If officers would train those under thom always with an idea of a 
supposed enemy within striking distance, every one would yet an approxi- 
mate idea of his work with a desite to fit himself for it. 

I maintain therefore that nearly all the energies and capabilities of 
‘our officers are ¢oe much centred on ordinary regimental duties and 
mechanical drill and aot enough on the intellectual branches. Our 
time and good material is thus wasted, for many oflicers, naturally bril- 
liant, have never distinguished themsclves simply from want of that 
preliminary instruction which would have enabled them early in their 
‘service to rise above their comtemporaries. This evil is reflected on the 
service; for many years of the tedious routine regimental work natur- 
ally disinelines officers to commence study late on in life, and makes 
them therefore incapable of teaching thcir juniors. 

I am quite sure therefore that time could be saved from the usual 
programme of instruction in many ways. Hours are spent at the 
orderly room of many regiments when the same number of minutes 
would have been sutticient. The duties of supervision of cleaning equip- 
ment, saddlery, and horses I think are capable of being more quickly 
performed, and far less time could be spent on drill movements and 
manceuvres that would never be utilised in the field, for example, all drills 
at close touch might be abolished, and every thing done at manwuvre 
(4. e 30 inches) interval. 

I believe drills at manceuvre intervals are in many casos greatly 
neglected, although in all movements for field service the close interval 
drill has been abolished. 

How many hundred times ina year doesa regiment generally 
march past, and how seldom does it practise out posts? ‘“ Where there 
is a will there is a way,” and I feel quite sure it only requires careful 
forethought and arrangement to set aside a few days in the year for 
such an eminently important object. 

See how our musketry is now, very rightly, attended to through- 
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out the service, but side by side by it should march the instruction in 
tactics ; one cannot do without the other. An officer told me once that 
the whole of his tactics was contained in the words ‘ goud shooting,” but 
this will be nowhere if it is opposed by good shooting, good tactics, 
and field fortification combined. 

Now with reference to the second objection that officers and men can- 
not be brought together for instruction. This also is a difticulty, but 
applies, I think, more to the men than the otticers. Neither is it 
necessary that instruction in these subjects be limited to periods when 
all the officers and men are available. It is a species of instruction that 
will bear repetition at different times, being of an interesting and very 
variable description, and if repeated, will ensure all oflicers being present 
a certain number of times, and still not be irksome to those who have 
attended all the practices. 

Neither is it necessary that practices be confined to company units. 
Valuable instruction could be given, say, by a field officer, to two com- 
panies of his wing with each company at only half its strength, also many 
branches of the subjects can be taught the ofticers better by taking 
them out over suitable ground without taking the men out at all. It 
is urged against this, that it throws extra work on the officers, so it 
does, but I maintain that such extra work would not be objected to, 
if it was always carefully prepared by the senior officers beforehand, as 
officers of ail ranks admit that practice in these subjects is imperative, 
and they would accordingly enter into the spirit of it. My experience, 
is that, as long as officers feel that they are really being instructed and 
are improving their knowledge, they are asa rule keener about the work 
than the instructor. What is more marked than the interest now taken 
in the tactical and practical use of artillery in the field by almost 
every officer in our regiment of artillery, and this commenced from the 
date of the publication of Prince Kraft’s letters on artillery? The in- 
terest was not merely taken up by instructors or the school of gunnery, 
but throughout the regiment, and I venture to predict that where such 
a universal interest is taken in the tactical use of their arm the best 
result must follow. 

Now with reference to the third objection, that it is difficult to 
make out schemes for instruction &c. It is only an officer who has tried 
to design schemes for the first time that could say this—practice makes 
perfect, and it is only practice that is required, nothing complicated is 
necessary but clear and straightforward projects and the simpler the 
better: it should, however, be sufficiently explicit to enable each unit, 
even down to the section, to understand its duties and the position it 
will take in the manoeuvre. 

The drill beoks and the synopsis in the Queen’s Regulations give 
us very completely the different field practices to be performed, but as 
long as the instruction in them is confined to theory it is worthless. 
You will all, Iam sure, agree with me, in believing that the essence of 
success in all military training is the actually carrying out, with the 
strictest discipline, all the above practices reyimentally in peace time and 
to make cach manwuvre complete in itself. 
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I will now endeavour to discuss how we can best do this. 

First and best of all is the annual military training of the company. 
Here is the great opportunity for the company commander, but does 
he always take advantage of the oppor’ tunity, anil is he alw: Vs cneouraged 
and assisted by his senior officers/—If he really instructs his j junior 
officers and men under him, is he al given sufficient credit for it? 
The instruction of his junior officers s howld be his first care, and he 
should make them capable of acting as his assistants in the instruction 
of his company. Regulations state, that at the end of cach month’s 
course the commanding officer should make a most searching examination, 
testing the knowledge of all ranks in their dutics inthe field; surely if 
this was well carried out, garrison classes would no longer be necessary ! 
With reference to tactical instruction ; tuke the atia To uake it 
intelligent to all, it should be explained under what circumstances the 
attack is to be made, why certain formations are adopted, wheiher 
it is to be a delaying action or otherwise, the objective of atuck clearly 
pointed out to all and so on, and when carried out, executed as if under 
the enemy’s fire. Commanding officers should remain in the position 
they would be on active service and from that. positivn issue their orders. 
To enable a final attack to be completed, 1 would advocate having the 
position marked out by flags, in preference to having an opposing force, 
and measures always to be immediately taken for securing the position 
captured. ZA: is where discipline is so essential in the issuing of orders 
and having them promptly obeyed. ‘Take for example the capture of 
the far edge of a wood, which I venture to say is seldom practised ; 
without these precautions the successful troops” may in turn be easily 
defeated. In flanking movements we find the flanking party too often 
detached from the main body too late, and it has itself to make a flank 
march in view of and sometimes in range of the enemy. If practised 
with a portion of the troops told off as an opposing force, this becomes 
obvious to them from their position and requires no lecturing to explain 
it. Advantages of ground can be made use of by considering the enemy's 
infantry held in front by your artillery, and the company mancuvred, 
in order to gain a good enfilading position as was so successfully done 
at St. Privat, by one German company, which forced 9 French batta- 
lions to retire from their position. 

In outpost duties, the detailing and performance of the duties must 
be actually and completely carried out. Great practice is required in 
actually selecting positions for picquets, sentrics, and issuing orders to 
patrols kc. If a reconnoitring patrol has once actually been correctly 
detailed by an officer and practical orders given by him, he ean hardly 
fail to do the same correctly another time, but I think, many senior 
officers are wrongly content with an explanation from a junior oflicer 
stating that he would do so, instead of requiring him to do it. 

In the defence of a position one finds it seldom carried ont with a 
view to counter-attack, and the use of ficld fortiiication is absolutely 
ignored. This can easily be combined with the former exercise on out- 
post duty by taking the company as a picqnet in a general line of out- 
posta and putting its position into a state of defence, 
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T might mention many other similar points which would carry me 
far beyond the limits of this paper but for those who would like 
further ideas on the subject I would recommend them to study 
“ Extracts from an Infantry Captain’s Journal” published in No. 157 of 
the Journal of the R. U. S. Institution, and see what “ Major Arnim” 
accomplished with his Company in 4 days instruction. 

In fortification, instruction should be entirely practical, but it is so 
closely connected to tactics that its tactical use should be kept more in 
view. Its intelligent use is imperative. A general idea prevails in our 
service amongst those who have not thought deeply, that field works 
would always be arranged for by the sappers, and even constructed by 
them for the infantry and artillery to walk into !—This is of course an 
entire fallacy as regards field fortifications, which must be designed 
by the officers on the spot and made by the troops under them. Engi- 
neers in the field have sufficiently multifarious duties to occupy them 
otherwise than to follow infantry in the field and always to be available 
to make their shelter trenches and obstacles for them. 

We have “permanent or semi-permanent fortification ” and “Field 
Fortification :” the latter is what we want to instruct officers generally 
in, works such as would ordinarily take a day’s work or less to complete, 
and which if once properly constructed in peace time are easily under 
stood. The actual construction of field work details, such as revetments, 
obstacles, instruction in actual digging, knotting and bridging é&c. would 
of course be better done by the company in its annual military training, 
but although it is admitted by all officers that there will be a necessity 
for field fortification in the next war, there is absolutely no systematic 
army instruction in the tactical use of field works. 

I could quote examples without number of the successful use of 
field fortification in modern warfare, but I am not arguing in favour of 
what is universally admitted. 

I will however draw your attention to two notable examples. 

The defence of Plevna has shown distinctly that in future wars 
fortified positions of the nature of entrenched camps are destined to play 
very important parts and it is therefore especially important for our 
small army to be able to commence and complete such works when 
necessary. The battle of Gravclotte is a striking example of the power 
of artificial defences ; for the Germans never succeeded once in penetrating 
the French line where it had been artificially strengthened, and the 
French only suffered defeat on their right flank, which had been com- 
pletely untouched as regards hasty intrenchments. 

In field fortitication therefore, the instruction of officers should 
always be connected with some simple tactical idea which brings home 
to them their practical use and too much digging for the sake of digging 
need not be resorted to. On service soldiers will dig well even without 
practice, and if we demand the actual digging of every shelter trench 
&c., that we trace out, we would cover too little of the subject. What 
is most required is the practising of the officers in estimating how 
many and what kind of works should be undertaken under certain 
tactical conditions, having regard to the time, labour, and tools available, 
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as well as practice in actually detailing the necessary working parties, 
and giving rough sketches with dimensions to their subordinates 
explaining what they want done. Practice is also required in the actual 
tracing, marking out of work, and extension of working parties on the 
ground. It is not absolutely necessary in most cases to commence the 
actual manual labour, but up to that point a very large amount of. 
experience can be gained. 

As regards reconnaissance, I have little to say as I believe our 
standard methods of instruction are sound. At the examinations for pro- 
motion credit is given for good reports, and rapid sketching is encouraged, 
but the sketches must be clear, distinct, and sufficiently accurate for 
military purposes. The commanding officer should also be called upon 
to hold his company commanders responsible that the officers who make 
bad “ reconnaissances” are personu/ly assisted and instructed. Even the 
worst draftsman can attain a certain proficiency. 

Every officer should be able to read maps easily, and I am ina 
position to state that there is a great deal of ignorance in this respect. 
The quickest, best, and most complete way of teaching an officer to read 
maps is by teaching him to make one ! 

We should therefore push forward the instruction of officers who 
are backward, and endeavour to remove the present vicious habit of 
selecting the best sketchers in the regiment, as has been done in many 
instances, to prepare the sketches annually required by the general 
officers commanding districts. 

The commanding officer has great facilities for imparting instruction, 
but as so much can be done with the company unit, he should hold the com- 
pany commander responsible for correctly carrying out certain manceuvres ; 
for example, if a battalion furnishes an outpost line and a particular com- 
pany furnishes say two picquets, every mistake made in detailing those 
picquets with its sentrics, and reconnoitring patrols, should be pointed 
out to the company commanders, who should be responsible that their 
otticers have been properly instructed. 

Nearly all battalion exercises might be carried out with the idea 
that artillery is co-operating and a few men with flags detailed to re- 
present them. These men could be put under an officer and most 
valuable instruction gained in pointing out how the two arms should 
co-operate together. 

I venture to think that there is a very general want of apprecia- 
tion of the great moral and destructive effect of artillery firing at long 
ranges, and especially so when a number of batteries can be massed to- 
gether. We ourselves have had so little experience of war with good 
European artillery against us, that we should be very careful of 
falling into this error, for no amount of practice with blank cartridge 
in peace time can disseminate, amongst officers of the service generally, 
& proper appreciation of its increasing power. This latter can only be 
effected by constantly pointing it out in peace manceuvres and directing 
instruction especially to it. Success to a commander in battle entirely 
depends on his just appreciation of the power of each arm under him, 
and this in the case of artillery must depend on the circumstances under 
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which it is employed. Every endeavour should therefore be made by 
all officers taking part in any peace manceuvre to estimate the effect of 
their artillery on the enemy in each phase of the movement. 

I belicve myself there is more practical tactics to be learnt from 
studying the co-operation of artillery and infantry than in any other way. 
With the view of eliciting ideas on the subject I now venture to sketch 
out roughly a programme of the most important practical exercises of 
the duties under mission, 

Ist day.---Officers only. Reading maps and constructing simple 

scales ke. 
2nd day.—Officers only. Drawing frechand sections with dimen- 
sions of shelter-trenches and breastwork. Calculating 
roughly, working parties and tools for given length of 
Same. 

3rd day.—Officers only. Disposition of troops of all three arms on 
6” maps under given tactical conditions. 

4th day.—Officers only. As above again. Also drafting of orders 
for a given march and calculating time of concentra- 
ting various troops over given distances. 

5th day.—Officers only. Out of doors. With reference to a par- 

ticular piece of ground. Arranging a scheme of 
defence with a mixed force of given strength ina 
given time. 
6th day.—Officers only. Out of doors. Detailing advanced guards 
from forces of given strength and issuing orders for 
same. Selecting artillery positions under certain 
tactical conditions. General position of cavalry om 
the battle field and formations used for charging. 

7th day.—With troops. Attack of position marked with flags, 
artillery co-operating, under given tactical conditions 
First attack to be repulsed. Second attack to be 
successful and measures taken for security of position 
gained. 

&h duy.—With troops as above against a village or a wood. 

9th day.—Troops. Against skeleton enemy. Reconnoitring through 

intersected country. Reconnoitring enemy’s position. 
10th duy.—Troops. The battalion to be disposed in one of the 
localities selected for a battalion in the fifth day’s 
projects, and works traced out, working parties told 
off, and extended on their work. 
Troops. In another section of the same project. 
Troops. With artillery represented by flags A rear 
guard retiring from a hostile enemy. Successive 
positions chosen and eventually occupied. 

This is of course anything but a complete course of instruction, 
but it may however serve to direct officers’ attention to working out some- 
thing practical and to make the regiment really the school for learning 
military sciences, for if the regiment is not made the school, how are 
officers not only to learn those things, but to keep up with the progress 


11th day. 
12th day. 


ee 
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of the day. Garrison classes do something in the way of instruction 
but fur dexs than is generally imagined for the reason that the study 
and time an ofticer gives while at a garrison class is a mere flash in the 
pan when compared to the length of his service. It means at the most 
that in 18 or 20 years service he devotes four months to the study of 
certain subjects; moreover many intelligent officers pass direct for pro- 
motion without studying at a garrison class, but as a rule without dis- 
tinction. 

These officers, as well as the service, lose the benefits that would 
ensue if they had previously improved their knowledge by studying at 
a garrison class ; therefore until we have universal regimental instrue- 
tion I think an officer's desire to attend a garrison class should always 
be encouraged, but in some cases J believe it is not so. 

For farther ideas of problems for battalion manceuvres Prince 
Kraft's “Letters on Infantry,” with reference to “ Tactical problems,’ 
are full of suggestions. 

I have, therefore, only proposed a programme with six days for offi- 
eers alone and six days for the battalion, omitting those necessary for 
outpost duties, which must of course be additional 

Surely this time could be spared by all battalion commanders once 
if not twice a year? 

For the instruction of eavalry and artillery officers by regiments 
and batterics modifications in the programme would have to be made, 
but in the cavalry more attention should be given to instructing the 
officers in  Reconnaissances ” 

In all cases T would strongly advocate that special instruction 
should be given as to the general formations of the ofher branches of the 
service and the manner in which they usually co-operate ; this I consider 
a “sine qué non” ininilitary training, as it is under these circumstances 
alone that officers can begin to study military sciences in an intelligent 
manner. I would like to lay particular stress on this point because I 
have been so often met with the argument that, if an officer is well ac- 
quainted with the duties of his own branch of the service only, he is fit 
for promotion, but I think this isa very dangerons creed. It is while 
officers are still junior that they should begin to study the working of 
all arms, if they have any ambition to become competent senior 
otficers, and moreover manwuvres on the battle field being essentially 
based on combined tactics, no officer, no matter how junior, can per- 
form his duties on service in an intelligent manner without some know- 
ledge of the tactical powers and formations of other branches of the 
service in addition to his own. 

Moreover junior officers never know when they may find themselves 
in the most important positions, as can be proved by the number of 
instances recorded in the German official account of the 1870 war. The 
charge of Bredow’s Brigade at Vionville, which practically saved the 
Prussian 3rd corps from a crushing defcat, was due to the suggestion of 
a young infantry officer of six years service detailed as a galloper for the 
day to the staff of a general of division. 
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The day has gone by when a smart efficient officer was merely 
required to be an efficient “drill” and a good disciplinarian. He must 
now before all things qualify himself for imparting his knowledge of 
duties in the field to those under him, and I venture to think that the 
selection of officers in the future will depend greatly on their capabilities 
in this direction. 

With reference to the judging of the relative merits of commanders 
I was greatly struck by a remark made by Major Keim in a lecture 
delivered befure the military society in Berlin, which was as follows:— 
: “Tt was perhaps justifiable formerly to attach special value to the 
ability they displayed on the parade ground, but now-a-days skill in con- 
ducting the battle training of troops (i. ¢. what we call duties in the 
field) should be considered first and foremost, then the actual results 
produced by the training, and /ast’y individual dexterity in troop lead- 
ing.” “If a commander exhibits a tendency to train his men up to the 
standard of the parade ground rather than to that inspired by the exi- 
gencies of battle, he must be regarded as simply failing in his principal 
duty, that is of imparting a warlike training.” 

If we keep the point in view that the true method of instruction of 
all ranks is by actually performing a manoeuvre, work, or disposition com- 
pletely, no matter how simple, and imagining as little as possible, I feel 
sure all difficulties would be found to disappear, and that we shall find 
it especially successful in the instruction of our native officers, Lectures 
to all classes of military officers are, I think, especially distasteful, but 
if you can take an officer out on a piece of ground and discuss with him 
how to take up a position there, how you would artificially strengthen 
it, and how you would actually dispose certain troops on it he will at 
once begin to grasp the military situation in a practical and permanently 
useful manner. ‘This form of instruction I believe to be the only form 
which will ever commend itself to the mind of a native officer. 

With regard to “kricgspiel ” as a means of instruction, I would like 
to venture an opinion that it is at present made too tedious to be 
universally instructive to all officers. It is of course improving to those 
that actually take part in it and who take an interest in it, but every 
officer docs not do this, and to force an interest by ordering an officer to 
watch a game which sometimes takes longer to play on the map than 
would actually be required in the field if carried out in real warfare, is 
I believe a mistake. I have seldom failed to raise all officers’ interest 
by arranging a “kriegspiel” on a couple of ordinary 6 inch maps and 
finishing the whole of the manoouvres in half an hour. 

General Sir Beauchamps Walker, late Director of Military Education, 
in making some remarks last year at a lecture in the Royal United 
Service Institution, said that after 50 years service, the great fault he 
found with the officers of the British Army was that there was so large 
a minority who look upon the service as nothing but “skittles,” and that 
he wished there was a little more earnestness as to the profession they 
had taken up. Now my experience is that nearly all officers are very 
keen indeed about their profession and are only too willing to study it, 
but as regards “duties in the field” have never been called upon to study 
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these subjects until they suddenly find they have to pass an examination 
in them for their promotion. They naturally find atwo months course 
of garrison instruction too short for all this, whereas, were it a part of 
the annual regimental training, every thing would be found seer 

The Germans gave up theoretical examinations on paper for pro- 
motion after the battle of Jena in 1806, but on the other hand set to 
work then on their present system, which is first to instruct an officer 
in the general principles of war or in what we call “duties in the field,” 
and then to perfect him to teach others, under a due sense of his own 
responsibility ; but this instruction has to be given by the officers them- 
selves from the most senior downward. 

The working of this system was described in a very telling manner 
by Col. Hale ina XIXth Century Magazine article some 4 or 5 years 
ago, pointing out that until about*that time, our regulation system of 
military training of officers resembled that which the Germans had 
abandoned 80 years ago, and as an instance of instruction by senior 
officers quoted the case of a general of a German cavalry division utilising 
his own spare time in taking out a party of young officers and instructing 
them during a ten day’s trip in reconnaissance and skeleton manoeuvres. 

I sum up therefore by stating my belief, that if junior officers are 
given the opportunities of studying the intellectual branches of their pro- 
fession whilst with their regiments or batteries, universal interest will be 
excited and the military knowledge of all ranks must increase and grow 
larger to the great benefit of the service. 

I trust I have submitted for discussion a subject of general interest 
and importance and that you will treat my imperfect manner of dealing 
with it in a lenient manner. 


The following Discussion took place after the paper had been read. 


Colonel R. C. Hart. v. c., Director Military Education said :— 

Captain MacDonnell has selected not only an interesting, but a very 
important subject for his lecture. 

It is unfortunate that there is not a larger audience. However, 
through the medium of the Journal, the lecturer addresses a number of 
officers who will give due consideration to what he has said. 

We all regret that the Commander-in-Chief is unable to be present. 
His Excellency has always taken the greatest personal interest in mili- 
tary education which so long ‘languished in the shade of official indif- 
ference.” Sir Frederick Roberts and General Elles have given every 
support to the efforts which have been made to make the examinations 
of officers a thorough test of their practical qualifications for promotion. 

As a nation we are not very serious about war. As anarmy we are 
rather indifferent on the subject of military education. 

Many senior officers still regard instruction as merely the fad of 
certain well-meaning enthusiasts, while a good many of the juniors con- 
sider the examination merely in the light of an obstacle to promotion, 
to be overcome with the least possible inconvenience to themselves. 
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No onc has yet been able to suggest a substitute for the examinations. 
We know they are far from being an infallible test, but they are neces- 
sary all the same, call them a necessary evil if you like. 

Unless there is an examination, otticers will not scriously study the 
professional subjects. Take for example military history, a subject 
which every officer should study throughout his military career. It is 
studied by a small minority. How very few of us have availed ourselves 
of such a priceless treasure in military literature as Napier’s Peninsular 
War! Perhaps some of us erroncously imagine that nothing is to be 
learnt from the past. 

We have no examination in military history, and if we had, it 
would do but little good if otticers mercly read up a few campaigns just 
before the examination. 

How can we persuade all officers of their own free-will, to continu- 
ously study military history 7 

Napoleon, as a general, surpassed all mankind, his genius was 
superhuman, and yet he found it necessary to study military histors, 
and urged his generals to do the same. His words were :—“ Liscz et 
relisez les ouvrages tilitaires.” 

It is not uncommon to mect an officer who knows nothing of some 
famous battle which is emblazoned on the standard of the regiment. 
Surely this is very wrong and very discouraging ? 

We are sometimes told that ‘the Germans have not our system of 
examinations, but we must bear in mind that the German military sys- 
tem is quite different from ours. 

When a British general goes on service, it is probable that he does 
not take with him a single one of the corps which he has commanded in 
peace time, whereas the German general takes none but the troops he 
has trained during peace, consequently he has to look to the training 
and etliciency of his officers and men if he is to be successful and win 
honour and glory on the field of battle. 

There is no spur like the spur of self-interest, and the German 
generals are personally more interested than the British generals, in the 
training and elliciency of their oticers and men. 

He who sows ease and comfort will never reap honour and glory. 

Military instruction was introduced into our service some twenty 
years ago. The idea was not initiated in military circles, it was forced 
upon the army after the defeat of the French armies. The French 
otters, like our own, had not studied their profession, the German 
otticers, on the contrary, had done so seriously for many years, and for 
their pains, they were regarded as simply dull, plodding » methodical 
warriors who must succumb to the onsaught of the more brilliant and 
dashing soldiers of France. 

It must not be forgotten that a large majority in England expected 
nothing but defeat for the German armies, and we many of us can re- 
member the confidence with which the French troops uttered their war 
ery “‘& Berlin,’—but for all that France came under the iron heel of 
the conqueror, and there was a panic in England. 

A system of instruction was promptly introduced into our service 
but it met with strenuous opposition from the senior officers, the juniors 
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haturally taking their cue from the seniors. It must be said, however, 
in justive to the senior olticers of those days, that the early curriculum 
was most distasteful and ridiculously theoretical. Perhaps the synopsis 
had been drawn out by certain fossil professors who had had no practi- 
cal experience of war. 

Well; we have gone on improving upon the original course of in- 
struction, and making progress, until the ordeal in this country has 
become thoroughly practi 


al. 
1 quite ayree with Captain MacDonnell, it isa pity that some 
commanding ollicers object to their otticers attending the two months’ 


isun instruction, because it denies those ollicers the oppor- 
s their knowledze of the professional subjeets 
an officer to attend a two months’ course 
without previous serious study is in many cases to court failure. — It is 
short a time to acquire asuilicient knuwledye of Tactics, 
Miitary Law, ‘Topography, and Fortifivation. Indeed, one object in 
relucing the cuurse tv two months was to oblige officers to spread their 
tlies over a considerable period before joiuing a class. ‘The lustrac- 
tors have very distinct orders to examine otticers on their arrival, aud if 
any ottcer does not possess a suiticient knowledge of the diiterent sub- 
jects he is to be remanded to his corps. 

The existing course of on instruction is ellent, but in these 
days, it is more or less an anourdy that otivers should be taken away 
from their corps for instruction in “ Duties in the Field.” However, 
this outside iustruetion emnout be abolished until all commanding officers 
have accepted the responsibility of directing the instruction in much 
beyond the mere drill. ‘Phe regiment should be the school of instruc- 
tion, but even then, we must look to the generals to teach practically 
the tactics of the three arms combined. Lt will all come in time, but 
we are a long time about it. 

It is nut: uncommon for a commanding officer to say that in these 
days with so many new duties and responsibilities, it is impossible to 
find time to direct the instruction of the junior oflicers, but there are 
those who do find time. 

It is true that of late yea 


course of ¢ 
tunity of greatly improvii 
(ey and (d@.) However, for 


iinpossible in so. 


y , extra duty after extra duty has been 
piled on to regimental and stall officers alike, so much so that it has 
become absolutely necessary for an officer to devote himself body and 
soul to his profession or he cannot hope to get through the day's work 
with credit to himself. Perhaps no public servant so thoroughly earns 
his pay as the British ofliver. 

It would be only just to grant some allowance to the officer, who 
in addition to his own duties would have to instruct. the juniors in the 
elements of the various military subjects. The course at Sandhurst i 
short. that the cadets cannot learn very much before joining t 

With reyard to the assertion of want of time, it really red 
tua question of formulating a judicious programme of work, 
aake the most profitable use of the time available, and although a com- 
unanding officer cannot be everywhere, his personal influence should be 
felt everywhere and at all times. 

Now a word regarding othicers in civil employ—you may ask me 
avw we would propose providing for their military training? It is no 


30 us tO 
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doubt very desirable for officers, to have varied experience, and to be 
thrown iuto responsible positions but the civil employment should be of 
y limited duration, otherwise there is a most dangerous and objec 
tionable trifling with our military cfticiency. “We have, in this country, 
grown accustomed to seeing military officers in continuous civil employ, 
but should we not think it very ridiculous and subversive to the eijici- 
ency of the civil service if it were possible. for their olficers to neglect 
their legitimate work in favour of purely mi ‘vy employment? 

Captain MacDonnell can hardly have ov erlooked that the (aeei's 
Regulations provide for nearly all that is necessary, but these rezula- 
tious are not strictly enforeed—perhaps it is net yet possible to doo 
in consequence of the pancity of officers usually present at head-quarters 

Reference should be made to section Vil. paras. 8, 9, 17, 205 
and 206, 

“8, —The commanding officer of a corps or depot is to take frequent oppor 
tunities of personally examining the ofticers, more particularly the subalteras, 
upon the following subjects : —Duties in the field, Military Law, the Queen's 
Regulations, * - * He will also cause them tobe examined 
in the foregoing subjects perindically hy the Majors. 

9.—He will take advantage, of all opportunities for imparting to his oticers 
practical instruction in outpost and other field duties, and in army signalling 
and will cause them to take part in such artillery and engineer exercises as can 
be carried out under paragraphs 205 and 206. 

Paras. 205 and 206 refer to lucal instruction in artillery exercises, 
and in fieldworl 

If the regulations contained in section VII. were enforced, there 
would be no need for courses of garrison instruction. 

In my opinion, next to actual war service, sport is the very best 
military training for seniors as well as juniors, sport of all kinds. Much 
might be said upon the advantages of sport, and it is to be regretted 
that in the confidential reports there is uo place allotted for information 
regarding athletic proficiency. 

With regard to the August examination, there was an unusually 
high percentage of failures, this has been due in great measure to the 
reduction of the course to two months, and to the fact that the Exa- 
miners have been instructed to eschew “ bouk questions,” they now asstne 
that officers as a matter of course possess the necessary knowledge of 
the text books, and they go a step further and ascertain if the candi- 
dates can apply their knowledge. 

Then again, the papers have purposely been made rather long, so as 
to develope an aptitude for promptly coming to a decision asd rapidly 
expressing and giving effect to ideas. There is no oceasion for any 
panic, the examiner makes full allowance for the fact that the 
candidates are not given undue time for deliberation, nor does he expect 
very elaborate and detailed answers in so short a time, and at the head 
of the papers on Tactics and Fortification is printed, 

N. B.—When a candidate considers that in order to answer a question he 
requires more information regarding the military situation than is given by the 
examiner, he may make any reasonable assumplion. 


The examiner allows for very great diversity of opinion with regard to the 
solution of a problem. 


Finally.—I think we may congratulate ourselves upon the efficiency 
of the army being of a higher standard than it has ever been before in 
our history. If officers are less experienced in war, they are neither 
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at 


physically nor professionally inferior to those who fought in the Penin- 
sul and at Waterloo, while morally aud educationally they are superior. 

We should never consider that perfection has been reached, because 
it is imposs ible of attainment in these days of rapid progress, we must 
ever strive after a higher standard. 

Increased efficiency means increased expenditure, and that must be 
faeed by goveraments who often overlook the rapid increase in material 
prosperity. 

LT apologise for having trespassed so long upon the time and pa- 
tience of an indulgent audience. 


Colonel W. W. Brscor, Commanding 19th Bengal Lancers, said :— 
“Tagree with Colonel Hart in the remarks he has just made, and more 
epecialy where he laid stress on the necessity of examinations being as 
Jractical as possible. With some diflideuce in the presence of such 
high educational authorities, L wonld even venture to snegest that the 
present rison course deals with a larger number of subjects than it 
can profitably teach in the short time allotted to it, and that one or two 
of thein might he advantageously omitted. For instance, military his- 
cannot, in my opinion, he crammed to any good purpose. 

To attain even a moderate proficiency in strategy, along and 
thorongh study of military history is required, and to give young oflicors 
a“ period to get up,” as the phrase is, comprising a single campaign 
perhaps, entails a great deal of labour without any adequate result. 
Again, Military Law, it seems tome, might well be left to be taught 
regimentally ; no very profound study of this subject. is required of an 
officer in the ordinary course of his duties, nor any very skilled teach- 
ing, and he could casily learn all that is necessary With his regiment in 
the same way as he learns his Drill Book. In short, I think the scope 
of the garrison course should be limited to a thorough grounding in 
Tactics, Fortification, Military Drawing, and Surveying. 


Major-General W. K. Entes said :— d 

The hour is so late that I must confine my remarks within the 
smallest possible compass and to one or two points only of this large 
question. In the first place L think we must all agree with the lecturer 
that there is much room for improvement in our system of regimental 
training. IT am by no means an advocate fora blind following of German 
mucthods, simply because the Germans have been so successful in war ; 
but in the matter of training there is no doubt that the Germans are 
nuch in advance of us. Much as there is still to be done in the way of 
training with us, it must, however, be admitted that we have made some 
advance, and we must not be discouraged if the progress is slow. We are 
very conservative as a body, and transition from one system to another, or 
from no system to perfection, is slow. We may sce an instance of this in 
musketry training. ‘I'he school of musketry at Hythe was established 
in 1854, and immediately after the Crimean war the annual course was 
established inall regiments. The training was so unpopular, that in some 
cases the unfortunate subaltern, whose fortune it had been to be sent to 
Hythe and to be gazetted instructor, found the odium of musketry visit- 
ed upon hitself, and his position in the regiment by no means an envia- 
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ble one. That state of affairs soon passed, but it was many years before 
the slizhtest interest was taken by the officers in the training, and any 
success Was mainly due to the endeavours of the instructor, often in spite 
of the company otiicers. The advent of the stage of enthusiasm in mus- 
ketry is so recent, as to be almost within the experience of the youngest 
present here to-day, and so complete is the change, that the wile lest dreams 
of the very few enthusiasts of the early day, could not have pictured so 
yreat a transformation. Equal ly Tsuppose it appears impossible to 
othicers now joining, that the state of affairs of the fifties could ever have 
existed in our army. We aay put the period of transition in musketry 
at , and if we reckon a like period from the first beginnings of 
revimental training, or perhaps allow a little for the greater fuiniliarity of 
the present generation with change and progress, we may still look fer- 
ward to arriving at something dike perfection within a reasonable time. 
1 would add one word of caution or rather advice. Let us be in- 
dulgent to the cnthusise Nothing is to be effected without enthusiast, 
and we should rather lend ourseives to the eatrateement, than otter 
even a passive resistance toa movement of whose necessity and benefit to 
the service we cannot but feel convinced. ‘The training may be irksome ; 
it may be foreign to our preconceived ide and it may interfere with 
sone of our pleasures ; but we may rest assured, that if our anny is to 
maintain its place in efficiency with others, these simall sacrifices must 
be made. 
There are several small points referred to by the lecturer, on which 
7 had something to say, but L must limit myself to one or two. First, 
the proposed abolition of close order drill. This is a large question, but 
it is one on which the enthusiasts, if | may call them so without in the 
least intending any disparagement, but quite the reverse, are making a 
mnistake. Drill and manauvre are both essential to training, and close 
order drill is not the least important part of the former. It is not only 
essential to ensure that absolute steadiness and instant obedience w 
command, which constitute the difference between an army and a imob, 
but it is alsu indispensuble for several phases of manauvre. Of the 
latter I need only instance night attacks. I would commend also to 
the advocates for abolition of close order drill, the story of the “Summer 
Night’s Dream.” ‘This is avowedly an exagycration, purposely put 
forward to provoke discussion, but itaflords nich food for thought, aud 
recent discussions at home show that it has not been without effeet, and 
that ther a considerable reactionary movement against the dispersed 
order of attack. Then again, the economy in spaces and intervals re 
quired in bringing large bodies of troops into line of battle cannot be 
neglected, and while out of fire the close formations may often be 
necessary. Formerly this formed a separate branch of military service, 
forming a third with stv itegy and tactics, and Tahnost think it is to be 
regretted that “ Le ayestine,” as it was called, has been dropped as a 
separate study, although no doubt its principles have been incorporated 
with one or other of the remaining two branches. 
Our limit of time has been exceeded, and [must close, but before doing 
so, Tam sure you will join with me ina vote of thanks to Captain Mac 
Donnell for having brought the subject before us in his interesting lecture. 
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By Major H. 8. P. Grave 


» 26th Punjab Infantry. 


The pamphlet, which has been translated by Captain Gardner, 1st 
Royal Lancashire Regiment, and published in the new United Service 
Magazine under the title given above, seems to me to be so interesting, 
that I have ventured to vive a résumé of the principal arguments used 
to support the new formation for the mfantry attack set forward in it, 
with a few of the thoughts which have been sugzested to me by its 
perusal. 

The idea is such an entirely new departure, that perhaps it re- 
quires the fact to be known that it emanates from a German otlicer, in 
order that its serious consideration my be ensured. 

The discussion is between two German infantry officers who served 
in the Franco-Prussian war. Both are still serving in the German army, 
and consequently each knows that the other is conversant with the 
modern infantry attack and the principles which govern it. These may 
be summed up as follows :— 

1st.— With reference to the fire of the defence. 


The accuracy of the modern rifle necessitrtes the attacking infantry 
being forme: with intervals between individuals laterally, so as to obtain 
the advantage of errors of direction. 

It necessitates the density of the formation in which the advance is 
made being reduced as much as possible, so as to obtain the advantage 
of errors of elevation. 

Advantage is to be taken of cover. 

2Qnil.-— With reference to the fire of the attack. 


The greatest number of rifles possible, with due regard to the pro- 
vision of supports and reserves, must be in the firing line. 

A certain interval between individuals is necessury to prevent jost- 
ling, which would interfere with the ttking of careful aim. The fire 
must be collective, ¢ e. the regulated fire of a munber of rifles azainst a 
named object, in obedience to the will of a sinzle man, up to the short- 
est possible range. There must be perfect “ tire discipline,” which may 
be defined as the unhesitating habit, developed in the trogps by instrue- 
tion and training, of commencing, or ceasing, or relaxing the fire, or of 
concentrating it on a defined object, all in obedience to the deliberate 
will of the commander. The commander of cach unit of the firing line 
must be able to superintend the firing of his men individually, and to 
make them hear his orders collectively. 

Colonel v. Hallen argnes, thet in the present regulation jor the 
attack, “We try to retain control over the troops and over their fire as 
long as possible, and at the same time recoguise tht the mixing of units 
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and confusion are unavoidable: our desire for discipline and our love of 
dispersed order pull us in opposite directions.” 

vy. Hallen offers two alternatives: the first is to allow the attack to 
be one of skirmishers, its success depending on the individual action 
of the men. The sccond is to attack with units of a certain strength, 
working under the orders invariably of their leaders in close, not ex- 
tended, order. 

He states, that practically the dispersed fight has been given up, 
but that any one pleading for the introduction of firing lines in close 
order must expect to be considered unsound in his views. 

The formation he recommends for the firing line is that of ziige in 
single rank and close order, the men to fire lying down. 

The extended order which was created during the wars of the French 
republic and the first empire, and adopted by the Prussians, has ceased 
to exist. The men in extended order only prepared the fight, but did 
not carry it out. “Either the fire of lines or the bayonet charge of 
columns decided the battle”. A small portion of the infantry detailed 
for the attack extended to cover the movement of the main body. They 
conformed to its movements, and when the time came for the assault 
they closed on it. “The modern fighting line unites in itself the eld 
preparatory fire of the skirmishers and the decisive massed fire of the 
line. It even takes the place of a portion of the shock power of the old 
columns, It has passed from dependence to command, This decisive, 
all grasping force, dictates the movements of the reserves, These latter 
are now no more than reinforcements for the fighting line. Their real 
work only consists in moving up sooner or later into it. The present 
“ extended order” demands, not only portions of the infantry, not 
merely specially instructed men, but the entire infantry, Formerly, 
when extension began, by far the larger portion of the troops were re- 
tained in close order. In this way the certainty of having an united and 
concentrated force for the decisive moment was preserved............ The 
extension was always only for a fixed time, and had a fixed object. As 
necessity arose, the skirmishers were withdrawn and alsorbed into the 
main body in close order............There is now only the extended order, 
which increases in volume up to the end of the fight.” 

“One advaniage (of the old extended order) was that the enemy 
had only a few men to fire at. The present thick firing lines give masses 
toaimat. The second advantage was that each man's shots could be 
better delivered. Fire was then at short distances, at 100 to 150 paces ; 
the marksman could chose the proper moment for each shot.” 

“Tt was necessary to allow the skirmisher a free hand in firing, 
otherwise the best chances would be Jost. It was then quite right, that 
he should sclect the best cover, and so creep up to the enemy. The 
only limit to his freedom was the rule, that he was not to interfere with 
the fire of others. The skirmisher was then a really independent war 
rior. ‘To-day the fire begins at 660 yards, or at even greater distances. 
The skirmisher sees nothing more of the enemy than a line of little 
clouds of smoke. He can only aim at the mass of the enemy, and to 
obtain good results, collective not individual fire is necessary... ....... 
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Again, it often happens that in calm weather the smoke completely 
envelopes a thick firing line. When that occurs what becomes of the 
special advantage of extended order, in the more convenient delivery of 
each separate shot... The advantages presented by the original 
dispersed order have been lost; the only point which the present extended 
order has in con-mon with its predecessor is its irregularity. Formerly 
we had the irregular order for individuals, and there was a reason for its 
existence, in its association with the main body in close order; but now 
we have the irregular order for masses, a thing for which there never 
has been any justification since disciplined troops first existed.” 

v. Hallen gives his experience of the difheulty of maintaining fire 
discipline in the din of the tiring line, especially when it consists of men 
of different regiments, but states his opinion that a permanent fire con- 
trol is possible under certain conditions namely.—“ The firing line to 
consist of ziige in sinzle rank, the strength of the zug not being 
greater than 50 men. The zug must be taught always to close to the 
centre, so as to make mixing impossible .......... -Finally, when a leader 
falls, his place must be instantly taken by a successor.” 

“ In reconnaissance, on outpost duty, i in skirmishes between small 
bodies of troops, in close or wooded country, the real dispersed fight 
will still oceur, But on the drill ground, or at manwuvres where the 
fight is practised, not of patrols, or of companies, but of large bodies of 
troops, there should be nothing heard of individual independence and 
of individual fighting.” 

This close order formation is the only remedy for the evil of skulk- 
ing, which the present formation of masses in extended order encourages. 
“The private must have some sense of duty and some courage,—yes he 
must possers even heroic steadfiustness, not to follow the tempting example 
of others, to withstand the charm which every tree, every furrow, every 
ditch has for him, when he knows he can gain security without risk of 
punishment ........... When fighting in close order with his own comrades 
and his own leaders, the soldier will keep his place in the hour of danger 
without being a hero. Here the weak are supported by the strong ; 
here the power of discipline, the influence of the strict drills in peace 
time, and the authority of the leader prevail. In dispersion it is difli- 
cult to be steadfast ; in close order it is difficult to be weak. Under the 
leader’s influence, the example of the strong impels the whole: among 
the lcaderless the example of the confused and the cowards has the 
upper hand ” 

As to the losses from the enemy’s fire in the formation he recom- 
mends, he remarks—“ Ist. Ziige in close order and single rank really 
offer no better target than clouds of skirmishers. 2nd. That formation 
will lose least in a fight, which can do most injury to the enemy. 
3rd. An army which either suffers from, or is not quite recovered 
from the malady of fearing losses, must wage no war, for war is pitiless, 
and regards not the life of man.” 

“« By close order I do not mean any rigid adherence to the letter of 
the word. ..-My close order will open the ranks when necessary, 
but close them again when the necessity is passed. The temporary 
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opening of the ranks is not the dispersed fight. If troops, who know no 
other iste of fighting than close order, come under fire while the ranks 
are opened, as soon as the ground allows of it they will strive to avain 
forma sincle rank sections in close order ; and this is exactly what T want. 
It is precisely in cramped country that you most need cohesion and 
dash, since here all: the advantages are on the side of the determined 
attack. Nowhere is extended order, when constantly maintained, more 
unsuitable and dangerous than in such country.” 

“The task of future fire tactics will be to unite the old close order 
and strict fire discipline with the modern art of utilizing cover. The 
parts played by villages and woods in the fight will then be reduced to 
their proper dimension Villages always give good cover for 
the movements of troops.........6 .. In the attack on a village, care 
should be taken, after driving the enemy out of the out-skirts, to con- 
centrate all available forces on its flanks, and so bring about its tall 
«With respect to woods: they must cease to be “ filters into 
which entire brigades are poured,” and dropped out in little driblets on 
the other side. The unfortunate experience of the last war has caused 
the fact to be generally recognised, that men must be kept. together in 
woods, and if the enemy be met there, he must be charged at all costs 
Even in the most open woods, except in roads and glades, you can sel- 
dom sce farther than about a hundred yards. The encounters take 
place, therefore, at murderously close distances : all depends here on 
being first to attack, using magazine volleys and the bayonet. This is 
the proper place for united action. Therefore do not advance in dis- 
persed order, but in single rank ziige in close order, opening files frem 
time to time. The attack must often placea particular value on woods, 
as giving the means of approaching the enciny's position under cover. 
Vf woods are not to play the mischievons réle of filters, we must under- 
stand the art of leading, with all due precautions, large bodies of troops 
in close order through any description of wood, and of deploying them 
under cover at the further edge without dithculty, Then at the required 
moment they can move out united, and commence the attack witha 
elosed front. Such skill can only be acquired by much practice. It 
will he a new force added to the fight in close order........00." 

“Tn mountains my single rank ziige will be able to go wherever the 
modern cloud of skirmishers can. Where, however, only individuals 
can move, any fight 1aust necessarily be a sort of outpost skirmish, and 
the education required for this work can only be learnt in the field and 
on the rmees, not on the drill ground. Such fighting, being a series of 
duels, calls for an) independence quite different from that of each man 
inacrowd fighting on his own account The latter style is hurtful, 
and to be avoided: the former isa very high form of training, which 
we should seck toattain.” 

From the description of the battle which was the dream of the other 


officer, we see that the regimental formation for attack proposed by 
Col. v. Hallen is as follows 
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The companies in each battalion are told off into four ziive, each 
under a zug-lealer, with a second leader told off to take the plaice of 
the first leader, if necessary. 
ach zu is divided into half-ziize, and each half-zug into three 
sections, each of which has a first and seeond leader, and a private told 
off to replace the latter. 

One section leader is also told off to replace the second zug-leader, 
if killed or wounded. 

Thus in each company, before the advance begins 
section leaders are told off to meet all probable casualti 

Two companies of cach battalion form the firing line and supports, 
two the reserve. 

The inner company of each battalion has three ziige in the firing 
line, and one in support; the outer company has two ziige in the firing 
line, and two in support. 


ufficient zug and 


General Rules, 


The object of the attack, and the part assigned to each portion of 
the troops engaged, will be explained as thoroughly as possible, 

The distance between the firing line and the supports, and between 
the supports and the reserve, will be about 300 yards ordinarily, but 
will be decreased as opportunities otter. 

The interval between battalions in the firing line will be twenty-five 
yards ; between ziige nine yards, until fire is opencd at about TOO Vards 
from the position; froin that to the final stage of the attack, four yards. 

Fach zug will march by its centre, ie. the right hand man of the 
left half-zng. The section leader of the fourth section will march in front 
of the zug and give the direction : the second section leader of the fourth 
section will march behind the rizht flank of the left halt-zay and. direct 
it. The other section leaders will be in rear of their sections, and will 
be responsible for the maintenance of close order and discipline. 

The advance under tire will be by rushes of about 50 yards, and 
will begin and end on the command of the zugleader. The men ofa 
zig will be ordered to rise and to advance, closing on the centre on the 
march, and will be halted and dressed before the command to lie down 
is given. The advance of one zug of a company will be followed as 
soon as possible by that. of the remaining ziive. 

Firing will only take place by the command of the zug leader, Tt 
will be as long as possible in volleys, and they will be given in the lying 
down position, unless the men have to stand or kneel in order to sve the 
enemy. On the sound of the whistle, which will be earried by all 
leaders, firing will cease. Should the volleys become irregular, firing 
will be stopped till the men become steady. During an advance by a 
aug, the men in the ziige on cach side of it, unless clear of it by yards, 
will cease firing, half cock their rifles, and bring them to an upright 
pesition, and will not be ordered to fire until the ziige to which they 
belong have advanced to the spot at which the first zug has been halted, 

Magazine, or independent firing, will not be used, except on special 
occasions, until the pause before the final charge with the bayonet. It 
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will commence on the command of the zug leader, and will cease on the 
sound of his whistle. 

tciuforeement of the firing line by the supports or the reserves 
will be carried out by ziige. As a rule the ziige in the firing line will 
be reinforced by the ziige of the same company in support; but when 
these have been used up, if a zug from the reserve reinforces the firing 
line between two ziige of a company, it will act as part of that company ; 
if it reinforces between two ziige of different companies, it will act 
independently. 

The reinforcing zug will form rank entire, if not already in that 
formation, by the rear rank men moving up on the left of, their front rank 
men. When it ar at about 130 yards from the firing line, its leaders 
will blow their whistles to warn the firing line. The whistling will be 
taken up by the leaders in the portion of the firing line to be reinforced, 
and orders will be given for more rapid volleys till the reinforcing ag 
arrives. When this is about 30 yards from the firing line, its leaders 
will aain blow their whistles, and the firing in the ziize within 25 yards 
on each side of the gap, to fill which the reinforeement has been sent, 
will be stopped, the rifles placed at half cock and muzzles upright, if the 
men are knecling or lying down, the rifles sloped if the men are standing. 
The reinforcing zug will double through the gap, and be halted, dressed, 
and the men ordered to lie down, when it has gone about 50 yards to 
the front of the firing line. 

The control of the men in each zug will be in the hands of the zug 
leader, the section leaders being responsible for seeing that his orders 
are carricd out by the men of their sections. 

In each battalion, one subaltern officer as closing officer, one 
serjeant, and eight lance-corporals will be selected for the “ battle police”, 
for the duty of preserving military order on the battle ficld. The senior 
closing officer will be the regimental closing officer, and will have con- 
trol over all the battle police in the regiment. The duties of the battle 
police will be to follow the firing line, direct the wounded to the dressing 
station, and assist the surgeon and the stretcher bearers to find severely 
wounded men ; to bring any men found unwounded in rear of their ziige 
in the fighting line to the adjutant of the battalion reserve. The reserve 
ammunition will be in charge of the company ammunition carriers. 

From this stage on the dream battle becomes, as is perhaps natural, 
rather confused. The reserve of cach battalion changes from two com- 
panies to three; after the last ziige from the supports have reinforced the 
firing line, the casualties in it become so numerous that a gap is left in 
the centre of the firing line of each battalion sutlicient for one company, 
or four ziige, yet only two are seut forward, and so on. But it explains 
sufliciently the working of the new formation. I have calculated that, 
up to the final stage, when magazine tiring is ordered, preparatory to the 
charge, 50 per ceut of the men in the fighting line have been put out of 
action: certainly under such losses the attack in extended order must 
have failed. 

It would appear from this pamphlet, that the conviction has been 
forced on at leust one German soldier, that the fire discipline requisite 
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for the efficient conduct of an attack by infantry in our day, cannot be 
maintained in the extended formation which has hitherto been considered 
the only one possible under rifle fire; that extended order encourages 
the natural tendency to avoid danger and leads to the abuse of cover ; 
that although, theoretically, in extended order the men are still under 
control and not acting individually, the qualities required both in the 
men and their leaders to enable them to carry out their parts in the 
general attack, are of such a high order, that, practically, under fire all 
control ceases. Therefore the present extended order in which indivi- 
duals move with intervals between them must be given up, and in its 
place a formation must be introduced, which witl offer the least vulner- 
able target to the enemy, compatible with complete control over the men, 
which alone will ensure their combined action; and the extension by 
single ranks in close order is claimed to meet the requirements of 
the case. 

Before discussing the advantages-and disadvantages of the proposed 
formation, as compared with those of the present one, we must consider 
the conditions of the fight. The attacking force must reach the position 
with sufficient numbers to overpower the defenders; and to do this, it 
has during the advance to pour in a fire which will materially lessen the 
destructive effects of that of the enemy. If it cannot do this, the attack 
fails. Loss during the advance is inevitable, but the amount of the loss 
will depend on the accuracy of the enemy’s fire, and this will depend on 
the target offered by the formation in which the advance is made, and 
the steadiness of the defenders under the fire of the attack. 

Now first, as to the vulnerability of the target offered by the exten- 
sion by single ranks in close order. 

The formation ensures the depth of the firing line being that of 
one man, thus giving to the attack the advantage of all errors of cleva- 
tion made by the defence ; and errors of clevation are the more common, 
as they depend on the accuracy with which the distance of the object 
fired at is estimated, and on the careful adjustinent of the back sight 
of the rifle. This is aimed at in our present extended order, but can it 
be carried out except on the parade ground ? Can men be trained to avail 
themselves of any cover that may offer in their direct line of advance, 
but not to diverge to a flank to obtain it? And granting that advantage 
is only taken of cover in the direct line of advance, will not others of 
the section besides those immediately in rear of it, erowd in to take 
advantage of it also? Sooner or later the advance must cease to be one 
in single rank. Sufficient cover can be obtained by simply lying down, 
and the proposed formation wlows this by word of command. 

Again, the longer the advancing troops are wnder fire, the more they 
will suffer. I think there can be no doubt, that men in close order, that 
is, in the formation in which all movements on the parade ground are 
perforiued, will rise up and advance together in a shorter time than the 
seattcred groups of the present order. ‘The advance now is by sections, 
but if the men nearest to him rise on the section commander’s order, there 
must be some delay while the men who have taken advantage of cover 
are being got out of it. 
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Second, as to the effect of the fire of the advancing troops on the 
defence. 

It is generally agreed, that the fire of the advance must be collee- 
tive. and that this is best carried ont by means of volleys tired by word 
of comumued. A volley, to be effective, must be regular, that is, all the 
rifles must be fired at the same time and they must be aimed at the 
suae ofject. To fire regular and effective volleys, requires that the 
men be cool and collected, and that the word of command be distinctly 
heard by them. ow is it) possible to obtain the conditions necessary 
for an effective volley from, say 20 men, who are extended, or rather 
scattered, over some +0 yards of ground, in the din of a battle? The 
volley must be extremely irregular, even if all the men fire at the same 
object, and thus the etfect of a number of bullets striking at the same 
tiemaent is lost; it is almost impossible moreover to correct this irregularity 
in extended order, while in close order the commander of the section can 
see that all the ritles have been brought t» the shoulder before he gives 
the word “fire.” 

In extended order, the supervision of the captain over his company 
as a whole ity be said to virtually cease, when the men once get wrler 
fire. He cannot tell when one section ends and the other bezins, and 
is unable to sve if the lovlers are doing their work. In the proposed 
formation, as the sections always close on the centre as casualties 
oveur, the intervids between them must remain distinct. 

It is a question, whether any considerable loss is effected by the fire 
of the infantry while advancine,—whether the shaking of the defence 
through casualties is not entirely done by either artillery or auxiliary 
Dolies of stationary infiuatry,--and whether the effeet produced by the 
advancing infantry does not depeml on the determination it shows to 
come to close quarters ; but, I think that when the object aimed at is so 
il! detined as a position from which men are firing, and which is therefore 
r loss will be inflicted by volleys 
r leaders, 


ng while 


more or less obscured by smoke, greats 
from men in close order, and therefore under the control of th 
than from the irregular fire of men in extended order. 
advancing keeps up the spirits of the men, but the fire must be of 
secondary importance to the advance. I venture to think that our 
regulations tend to discourage a determined advance. “ When the firing 
line approaches so close to the enemy’s position, that the advance cannot 
be continued without unnecessary exposure, independent. firing will be 
ordered.” ‘This point in some men’s minds may be situated a very long 
way off Again, the annihilating effect of modern rifle fire is dwel 
upon, and St. Privat is instanecd. No paper by an Enylish otticer would 
he coinplete, were not the attack on St. Privat dragecd in somewhere. 
But was not the loss to the Guard Corps cansed by their advance in 
deep formations? The ritle in the hands of men in position, who can use 
it under the conditions which obtain on the range, or even at field firing, 
should be annihilating ; but these conditions do not obtain in a battle. 
The ettect of the fire of our troops in Afghanistan, in Zulu Land, and 
in the Soudan, has been in many instances by no means annihilating. 
The explanation has been, that the men lost their heads, that there wis 
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ho fire discipline: but if men start on a campaign with the idea that 
exposure to the enemy’s fire means annihilation, they will lose their 
heads, and rush to the nearest cover, from which it will be hard to make 
them advance, as soon as that fire is opened on them. A campaign is 
the only school, in which fire discipline can be effectually taught: after 
aman has heard bullets whistle past hin, he comes to understand that 
the chances are against his being hit, and he will be able to keep cool. 
But there will always be a large number of men who will luse their 
heads, not from the fear of death, but from the noise and excitement of 
the battle. In extended order such a man would surely prevent fire 
discipline in the section of which he forms a part, but if in close order, 
the accustomed touch of the man on each side of him would tend to 
allay his excitement, and on a word or two from them he would pull 
himself together. Prince Kraft thinks, not only that the German in- 
fantry is the most perfect infantry which has yet been seen, but also 
that no more perfect infantry can be imagined. There will be danger 
for England when English officers agrce with him, but his opinion must 
naturally be that of every German otiicer. Yet in the pamphlet under 
discussion, we are given instances of the most perfect infantry in the 
world losing head and heart completely. The British infantry in the 
Peninsula had splendid fire discipline, but the men were war-tried 
veterans; at Waterloo the British infantry was as steady as ever, though 
there were many in the ranks who were boys. There isa mighty power in 
the feel of the “light touch of the elbow.” It isan easy thing to teach meu 
of very ordinary intelligence, that they must not leave the ranks with- 
out orders, but when, having separated them from their comrades, and 
ealled for the exercise of their individual intelligence, you expect them 
toact in the excitement caused by firing and being fired at with any 
approach to the machinc-like regularity you have seen with the same 
men on parade, you are expecting too mach from them, Lut so much 
at least is required for the attack in extended order. 

In this pamphilct great stress is laid on the aid given by the leaders? 
whistles. We have introduced whistles, but | should like to sce an order 
issued, that they must be used on all ocersien cs when firing takes place. 
I think that, if on the range the whistle wore always blown, when it was 
necessary to cease firing, the men would soon learn to act at once on its 
sound, though of course the bugle for warning the markers could not be 
dispensed with. 


TARGETS AND MARKING. 


By Captain pu Mow in, Royal Sussex Regiment. 


The following extracts are taken from a pamphlet* describing a 
new system of working targets on the range :— 

The following points are essential in any system of targets for rifle 
shooting :— 

Perfect safety of markers. 
Absolute accuracy of marking. 
Impossibility of fraud. 

Great rapidity of marking. 
Adaptability to any station. 
Perfect means of checking targets.. 
Economy of construction. 

. Economy of lead. 

An arrangement of double trollies, the details of construction of 
which will be shown further on, eombines in itself the whole of the 
essential points which are required to be considered. 

It consists of targets with wooden frames fitting into trollies ofa 
peculiar shape, moving on telegraph wires stretched very tightly be- 
tween posts. The small iron wheels of the trollies are fitted in such a 
manner that is impossible for the targets to blow over. 

The whole apparatus works so lightly that the trolly, even with a 
first class target in it, may be pulled in and out by a child. 

For each section double targets are used on separate lines of wire, 
and by this means a saving of between 30 and 40 per cent. of time is 
gained ; one target being inside the butt while the other is outside to be 
fired at, their places being changed rapidly as soon as the shot reaches 
the butts. 

At the short ranges, using four sections, from 30 to 40 men may be 
fired, ten rounds each, in an hour; these numbers decreasing slightly 
as the ranges increase until, at 800 yards, between 20 and 30 men may 
be fired in the hour. 

The cost of this system is less than that of any other, and, in 
order to render fraud impossible, certain procodure is adopted with 
regard to the register keepers, checking of targets, etc., which, when 
combined with the rapid and accurate marking, render this system as. 
nearly perfect as may be. 

Procedure at the Firing Point. 

Two men at atime fire on cach section alternately, the order of 
firing of the whole squad being shown on the register by small numbers 
opposite each man’s name. 


tT Ym G9 bo mH 


* Targets and Marking, 29 plates, one rupee. Lahore, Civil and Military 
Gazette Press. “ 
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Immediately the first shot is fired, the target is pulled in and an- 
other appears at which the other man fires. soon as his shot reaches 
the butt, his target oes in and the first man’s target comes out with a 
Spotting dise inserted in the bullet hole. The shot is also signalled in 
the usnal way, the resister keeper sees that it agrees with the spotting 
dise and calls out its value, the man adjusts his sights and fires again. 
This procedure is then gone throuth again for the other firer, and 
so on, cach mun putting bis shots on his own target, and having the 
position of his last shot shown him, and always visible, by the spotting 
dise. 


Thus, there is always ‘a shot to come out,” @. e., the target con- 
taining the last man’s shot is inside the butt. When the squad has 
finished firing, it will be found that the last shot fired has not been 
signaled, but, when the Cease Fire is sounded, this shot is signalled by 
the markers in the usual way, 

The registers are kept by Non-Commissioned Officers of a different 
company to that firir 
Aiter the Commence Fire has sounded and the markers gone into 
the butts, thes , us Well as the register keepers, should be changed 
to different firing points. It is thus impossible for any Non-Commis- 
sioned Otiicer or man in the butts to know on which target any particu- 
lar section, or individual, may be firing. 

The officer in charge of the firing point should personally order the 
change of scctions aud register keepers, and should himself give orders 
as to what men are to commence. 

It is never necessary for the firing to be stopped until the whole 
section has finished, as, unless for relief of markers or some unforescen 
occurrence, the danger flag is never put up at the butts. 

Procedure at the Butts. 


The targets are never shown outside the butts until Commence Fire 
has sounded and all is ready for firing. Thus, the fact of the targets 
being visible signifies that all is clear in the markers’ butts. 

The men required in each markers’ butt are a Non-Commissioned 
Officer, a man pasting out hits, a man signalling hits, and one man 
working each trolly. 

Lumediately a shot is fired the target is run in, and the other tar- 
get run out; the spotting dise is inserted in the bullet hole and the men 
wait for the next shot. 

When that comes, the targets are run in and out respectively 
whether the shot is a hit or a miss. The marker then signals the first 
shot with the signalling disc, directly on to the target, calling out at 
tho same time the value of the shot, which is entered by the Non-Com- 
missioned Oflicer on his butt memorandum. In the meantime the man 
pasting out hits has inserted the spotting diso into the bullet hole on 
the inner target. 

When the outer target comes in again it will be found to have tro 
bullet holes it it, ez. one with a spotting disc in it, and a new one. 
The man pasting out hits then changes the spotting disc to the new hole 
and pastes out the old one. 


Ons, 
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It will be perceived that the Non-Coinmissioned Officer does not 
enter the shot in his memorandum until it is called out by the marker. 
This is done to save confusion, and he ean easily see, if the marker says 
“centre,” whether the spotting disc is in the centre ring, and w hether 
the marker signals a centre. 

Under this arrangement of targets it is never necessary for the 
markers to go outside their butts, during the whole time that men are 
on the range. The safest way to prevent an accident is, never to allow 
the targets outside the butt until reuly to be fired at. ‘The markers are 
thus prevented from idling about in front of the targets, a practice 
which should be strictly prohibited. 


The Butt Memorandum. 

When this system of targets and marking was introdneed, the old 
form of butt memorandum was in use, but was improved by the addi- 
tion, on the back, of a printed form on which the shots were recorded in 
the rotation in which fired. 

This form has now been adopted inthe new butt memorandum, 
Army Form 141, introduced by G. 0. ©. C. 18th January 1890, 

The shots can thus he checked, one by one, with those entered on 
the register, and if there are any points to add or deduct, the very shot 
where the mistake occurred can be traced. Thus, if there is one point 
to add, it will be found that a certain shot is entered on the butt me- 
morandum as 3 (or 4) but on the register as 2 (or 3). In these cases 
the mistake lies always with the register keeper, who has not properly 
seen the signalling. Evory register keeper should have a pair of tield 
glasses, in order that he may check the signalling with the position of 
the spotting disc. 


aS 


Fic. 1. 

This plan shows tho position of the wires with respect to the 
markers’ butts and stop butt. There are three lines of wires, protected 
by aramp in front, two lines being for targets and the third for the 
moving target. The target lines extend only just far enough outside 
each markers’ butt to give space for the target which is fired ut, but the 
moving target line extends it neross the 1 range, 

The gauge of cach line is two feet and there isa space between cach 
target line of one foot. 

The small shaded squares represent two small markers’ butts, 
4x 4’x 5), which are used when the moving target is being fired at. 

Fic. 2. 

This plan of No. 1, or the right-hand section, shows on a larger scale 
the position of the three lines of wires, the pusition of the targets and of 
the markers. 

The left hand, or No. 4 section, corresponds in every way. 

Positions of Markers. 
@ Man signalling shots. 
b Now-Commissioned Officer keeping memo. 
e&d Men working trollics. 
e Man pasting out hits. 
f Man working moving target. 
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Fis. 3. 

The centre butt gives cover to two sections, and this plan shows 
the position of the targets and markers. The measurements of the cen- 
tre butt are shown further on. 

Fic. 4. 

This section shows the manner of fitting each line of wires. 

Posts are sunk into the ground as above, at the extremity of each 
line, and must be very firmly packed with concrete, well rammed. The 
concrete may be composed of broken bricks, lime and sand, and the 
wooden posts must be well tarred before being put in the ground, to 
protect them from the ravages of white ants, the wires not being fitted 
in until the concrete has thoroughly set. 

The wires are supported about three feet from the ends of the line, 
by picces of timber, adjusted, as to height, by bricks and notched on the 
top to receive the wires, similarly to the “ bridge ” on a violin. 

These pieces of timber can be closed inwards to each other or moved: 
outwards, but the distance between them should be only just sufficient 
for the trolly to run in and out. 


Method of fitting Wrres.. 


The posts, which are sunk in the ground bedded in concrete (Fig. 5) 
project about twelve inches, and across them is laid a length of old rail- 
way rail with holes bored at intervals of two feet’ and one foot, for the 
wires, 

Fic. 6. 

This plan shows the relative positions of the rails to whieh the wires 
are fixed and the posts which support them. 

It will be observed that the wires in the centre of the range are not 
continuous, but those on one side are about two inches out of the 
straight line. This is necessary in order that the wires, both on the 
right and left, may be tightened independently. 

Each set of wires is separate from any other, and thus, if by chance 
a wire breaks, only one target out of the eight in use will be thrown out 
of gear. A new length of wire can be inserted in five minutes. 

The wires will not break except by 

a Men stepping on them. 

6 Twisting when being tightened. 

e Kinking when being unrolled from the coil. 
Fastening the Wire to the Rails, 


In fastening the wires to the rails outside the markers’ butts, the 
wire is first passed through the hole in the rail, which has been bored. 
to reccive it (lig 5), twisted twice round a small piece of rod iron, which 
acts as a “togyle,” and the end brought back again through the hole. 
This will never become loose, and a new wire can be easily fitted when 
required, : 

For fitting the wires to the rails inside the markers’ butts, a pecu- 
liar shaped bolt and nut is used, which passes through the hole in the 
iron rail and to the end of which the wire is fastened, By this means 
the wires can be tightened at any time by screwing up the nut. 
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Fias. 7, 8, 9. 

This bolt is of a peculiar pattern and must be made of the best 
Swedish iron. It is straight, 12 inches long, ? inch thick, with a thread 
of 8 inches, and a nut which must be well made and fit the thread 
perfectly. 

Two holes are made in the head of the bolt, one just large enough 
‘to allow of the wire being passed through, and the other, at a distance 
of one inch, of a size to admit the point of a steel punch which is inserted 
and held firmly while the wires are being tightened, in order to prevent 
them twisting. 

When fitting the wire to the end of the bolt, it is first passed 
through the hole made for it and then twisted once round the bolt, in 
such a way as to cause a “jam,” which will never loosen (see Fig. 8.) 

The bolt must never be allowed to turn round whilst the nut is 
being screwed up and the steel punch must be held steadily to prevent it. 


The Wire. 


The wire must be new telegraph wire and can be obtained from the 
Telegraph Department, if certified for “use on range.” 

The cost varies ; 600 Ibs. to the mile wire costs about Rs. 3 for one 
‘hundred yards, but there are several sizes of wire, the most convenient 
being about ,%, inch in diameter, which weighs 600 Ibs. to the mile. 

To estimate the quantity required, take five times the width of the 
range. This will give a double line of targets, and a line for moving 
target, and will leave sufficient over to keep some lengths in reserve. 

When using the trollys the wires must be very taut, as tight as 
banjo strings. : 

Tho length of “run” for each trolly depends on local cirenmstances, 
but the target should not be further outside the markers’ butt than is 
absolutely necessary. At third class distances the target may be closer 
than at first class distances, but a great deal depends on the shape of 
the markers’ butt. 


Moving Target, or Running Man. 


Tf a moving target line is required, it can be fitted up to run behind 
the other targets, at the small additional cost of Rs, 28 4-0 for four 
targets to move together. 

In order that four targets may be used at once, two small markers’ 
butts are constructed as shown in Fig. 1 sufficiently large to accommodate 
one man each for signalling purposes. 

These small butts are four feet square and five fect high in front, 
the walls being built of kutcha brick, two feet thick at the sides, and 
three fect at the back. The roof is constructed of timber, with one foot 
of kutcha brick and one foot of carth on top. 


The Trolly. 
Figs. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
The trolly is of very simple construction, but should be made of 
sound, seasoned timber. It consists of a plank seven feet in length, one 
foot wide, and an inch thick bolted on to two cross pieces. The plank 
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is fitted with three slots, into which the legs of the targets are placed 
and a loop of wire at each end, which is used when pulling the trolly 
in and out. The slots are at intervals between a and 6 of 4 feet, and 
between @ and ¢, of 6 feet. 

Tuto these latter, the 2nd class and Ist class targets both fit. 

The slots into which the legs of the targets are placed, are fitted 
with an iron plate screwed to the top to prevent wear. Care should be 
taken that the legs of the targets are of a size to slip easily into the slots 

The cross piece must be made of teak or other hard wood. It is 
2’ 6" long, 3” wide, and 1” thick, and to the ends of it are screwed the 
arrangements for carrying the wheels. (See Fig. 11.) 

‘Two pieces of hard wood of a triangular shape are fitted to the 
cross piece, leaving only just enough room, between them, for the wheels 
to move easily. The axle of the upper wheel is short and_ is inserted 
only 1” into the wood blocks, but that of the lower wheel projects 
right through. (See Fig. 12.) 

It is simply a bolt and nut, of the same diameter as the centre of 
the wheel. This nut is necessary, as the bottom whecls have to be 
removed in order to allow the trolly to be placed on the wires, after 
which they replaced. 

The principle of the two wheels is shown on Fig. 13. The wheels are 


thé small iron ones, 27 x 2”, which are used on railways to support the 
signal wires, and ¢ 


Pan) 
st in the bazar about 4 annas each. 

Brass wheels are absolutely useless, as they wear out in a few days. 

It will be scen that the wire passes between the wheels, which are 
close together, and as it thns has a wheel both above and below it, the 
trolly cannot be taken off the wires without first removing the bot 
tom wheels. 

Thus it is cmpossible for the target or trolly to blow over. 

Bre. 14, 

This plan shows tho method of fitting the targets into the trollies. 
Underneath the trolly triangular blocks of wood are screwed, one on each 
side of each slot. ‘The legs of the targets are also fitted with similar 
blocks of wood, which keep the targets at the proper height above the 
trolly, whilst the blocks underneath keep the targets upright. 

Working the Trolly. 

The trolly is fitted with a loop of wire at each end, clenched 
underneath. The man who is working the targets carries a bamboo 
pole, two inches from the butt end of which is fixed a hook like a 
boat hook. 

With the butt end of the bamboo the trolly is pushed out to the 
proper place, and it is pulled in again by the hook inserted in the loop 
of wire, see Fig. 10. 

Rope constantly breaks and is not nearly so easily worked as this 
boat hook. 


Trolly for Moving Target. 
This trolly is in every way exactly the same as a large trolly, with 
the exception that it is only three fect long, and that it is fitted with 
two sinall slots to take the legs of the target. 
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When using the mnning man line, the four targets are connected 
together by a rope, aud pulled to and fro by a man in each markers’ butt 
on the right and left of the range. The sinall butts, shaded in the plan, 
are used for sigualling the hits, the length of “run” of the trollies being 
from one butt to another. Thus the four targets are exposed together, 
and under cover together. 

Turgels. 

The targets consist of a wooden fraincwork covered with dasootie. 
The wood must be of the very best quality, thoroughly seasoned, and 
free from knots or cracks. Some soft wood, easily penctrated, like deo- 
dar, is the best. If made of good timber, these targets last for a very 
long time, as the Martini Henry bullet makes only a small hole, but 
it will be found that more targets are bruken by the rough handling of 
the markers than by the shooting. 

Third Class Turget. 
Fie. 15. 

Frame ; battens of dcodar or other soft wood, free from knots, }” 
thick, 3” wide, cross pieces at corne Legs of target, 7’ long fitted with 
triangular wood blocks front and back, leaving 7” clear to fit into trolly, 
cost, cach, Rs. 1-12-0, 

At the corners, the battens are not halved out, which weaicns them, 
but are nailed, one on top of the other, with 2” wire nails clenched at 
the back. 


Second Class Target. 
Frame ; battens as for third class target, but 1” thick and 4" wide. 
Cost Rs. 2-8-0. 
The cross pieces at the back are longer, and further from the corners, 
but in all other respects the target should be made as described in 
foregoing para. 


First Class Target. 
Fie. 16. 

Frame ; battens as for third and second class targets, but 1” thick 
and 5” wide. The pattern of this target is somewhat different from the 
others, the legs of the target being six feet apart, as in the plan, so as 
to enable the target to fit into the trolly. 

Targets made after this pattern are strong and last well, as the 
weight is better distributed, but after they have heen some time in use 
the cross pieces may be added, although they are not necessary until 
the targets need strengthening. 

The cost of a first-class target, after this pattern, is Rs. 3-8-0. 


Covering Turycts, 

Condemned tents make excelleit dasootie for covering targets, and 
ean be obtained from the various arsenals. It should be tacked on to 
the fraines, so as to leave a margin of wood of about an inch wide, all 
round the target. 

When covering targets a better plan is to carry the canvas ronud 
the ede and tack it at the back ; this prevents the paper splitting 
when it dries. 
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For covering the canvas, old newspapers can be got at small cost 
from any newspaper office. he Civil and Military Gazette and Pioneer 
are excellent, being of a convenient size and of good quality. The 
Englishman and other papers of that size are too large and too thin. 

Pasting out Hits. 


For practice, hits may be pasted out on the Jace of the target, but 
for the annual course, or for match-tiring, they must be pasted out on 
the back of the target, so that the shot holes may be checked on the 
face, by the Officer or Non-Commissioned Officer. 

The best paper for covering up hitson the back of the target is the 
brown wrapper outside each packet of ammunition. This absorbs paste 


readily and dries quickly, but is of course of too dark a colour to be 
used for the front of the target. 


Spotting Discs. 


The spotting discs which require hooks or brass clips are expensive, 
and troublesome to work. The one which is shown in Fig. 17 is much 
more simple and economic. 

It consists of a circular picce of tin, black on one side and white on 
the other, fitted to a wooden pin. This pin is turned to a certain size 
out of a piece of eedar, and can be used to show any hit on a target. 

: The tin dise fits intoa notch in the centre of the pin, the pin 
being slightly larger at the points marked A than the diameter of the 
bullet hole. “This effectually prevents its falling out of the bullet hole. 

The hole in the centre of the disc is cut by a punch the exact size 
required to fit the centre of the pin; the four cuts are to enable the disc 
to slip over the thick part of the pin. 

Moving Target Figures, 

In place of having a wire frame the shape of the figure, which soon 
becomes shot to picces, it is simpler to make a miniature target, similar 
in every way to a third-class target, but only just large enough to take 
the sheet of paper on which the ficure in lithographed. 

This miniature target should he of the following dimensions :— 
height 2 feet 6 inches ; width 1 foot 8 inches ; made with legs and wood 
blocks exactly like a large target, but the battens need be only }” thick 
and 23” to 3” wide. 

The sheets upon which the figure is lithographed can be procured 
from the Simla Fancy Repository, and need only to be pasted on the 
target. 

Register Keepers. 


The following procedure is adopted at the Firing Point in order to 
ensure accurate and rapid signalling and scoring. 

Two men at a time fire alternately, the order of firing being shown 
by numbers in seme convenient place on the register. 

Immediately the first shot is fired, the target is pulled in and au- 
other one run out. 

This the other man fires at, and then Ais target is pulled in and the 
first target run out again, with a spotting disc inserted in the bullet 
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hole. The shot is signalled in the usual way, and the man fires again, 
Thus each man puts all his shots on his own target. 

Register keepers must remember that there is always a ‘shot to 
come out,” and that the target containing the last man’s shot is in the 
butt. 

They must also bear in mind that when the Cease fire sounds all 
targets are drawn into the butt, and they must then keep a sharp look 
out, as the markers have to sigual any shot that may be on cither 
target. 

The procedure at the butts is as follows :— 

Directly the shot is fired the target is run in, and the other one run 
out; the spotting disc is inserted in the bullet hole, and the men wait 
for the next shot. Directly it is fired, the targets are ran in and out 
respectively (whether the shot is a hit or a mi 

The marker then signals with the sigualling disc, directly on the 
face of the target, placing his disc, so as to cover the spotting disc, and 
calls out, at the same time, the value of the shot, which is immediately 
entered on the Butt Memorandum by the Non-Cominissioned Ottcer. 

In the meantime, one of the other men has found the hit on the 
inside target, and inserted the spotting disc into it. 

The next time the target comes in it will be found to bear tevo 
bullet holes, z.¢., one with the spotting disc. in it, and a new one. The 
spotting disc is then changed into the new hole, and the old shot pasted 
out. 

When the Cease fire sounds the targets are situated thus—one outside 
the butt bearing a spotting dise, the value of which has already been 
signalled, and one inside the butt, the shot upon which has not yet been 
signalled. 

The procedure then is to change, or run in and run out, the targets, 
and complete the signalling of the shot on the inside target before the 
red flag is put up. 

Thus, when the firing recommences, both targets will be clean again. 
This rule must be strictly adhered to, in order to avoid confusing the 
Register-keeper and the Non-Commissioned Ofiicer in the butts. 

For the annual course the hits are pasted out on the back of the 
target. Thus, as already stated, the shot marks are easily counted, 
however numerous they miay be, by the officer checking targets. With 
2 full section of 20 men, there cannot be more than 100 shots on each 
target. The last shot, even with 99 others on the target, is easily seen 
by the light shining through the bullet hole and by the paper bulged 
out at the back. 

_ Inorder to prevent the possibility of fraud, or improper mark- 
ing— 

(a) The markers should he of different companies. 

(6) The Non-Commissioned Officer in the butts should be of a 

different company to that firing. 

(c) The Register-keepers also should be of a different company, thus 

leaving the Sergeants of the company firing free to look 
after their own sections, 
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(@) After the Commence fire has sounded, the sections should te 
changed to diflerent firing points. 

(ce) As no one in the butts, except the senior Non-Commissioned 
Gaicer, is allowed to go outside the butts when the Cex 

has sounded, the chance of the markers finding 

out who is to fire next on any target is spoilt. 


The Stop Butt. 


wre 


When it is necessary to build a new range, a stop butt of the fol- 
lowing pattern will be found the most economical. It fulfils all the 
requiremcuts of the Musketry Regulations, and has been approved of 
by competent authority. 


Four-section Range. 


Length... oo... 
Width at bottom.. ig Se we 

3 COP? was psen er Sea oes. 1.38 
Heightisn Vit, Miata. ik ake) ae, GEG 


These measurements are, of course, subject to local conditions, such 
as, extent of ground behind targets, nature of range, &e. 

This stop butt is simply a wall, built of kutcha brick and plastered. 
The bricks are laid in mud and a quantity of earth is thrown up behind 
each target to receive the bullets. (See Fig. 18.) 

For a stop butt of such a length as 120 feet, a couple of buttresses 
will be necessary, two in front and two behind. 

The height of the butt depends on local circumstances, but, on a 
plain, with more than 1,500 yards clear behind the butts, 16 feet is 
quite sufficient. 


” 


Cost of Butts. 


For a two-section range, the whole cost of building stop butt, twa 
markers’ butts, plastering, throwing up earth behind targets and build- 
ing ramp in front of targets was Rs. 100, (A two-section range built in 
the usual manner costs about Rs. 400.) 

For a four-section range, the cost of butts, ete., similar to the above, 
should be little more than double, or Rs. 250 at the outside. 

As an improvement, markers’ butts of the pattern shown in Fig. 19 
would add greatly to the protection of the markers from the sun, while 
the cost would be but small. 

Two or three posts, with a light roof resting on them and on the 
top of the butt, form ashed into which the targetsrun. The side should 
be covered with matting ; it is not necessary to make the roof bullet 
proof owing to the height of the marker’s butt. 

The distance that the targets should stand in front of the stop butt 
depends on the situation of the range, but should be as little as poss 
ble. ‘There being no ironwork or stone exposed to fire, there is 10 
danger to the markers from splashes of lead, and the closer, thereiere, 
that the targets are tu the bank of earth in front of the stop butt the 
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easicr it is for the markers to see the position of a shot hy the dust 
thrown up. 
‘Cost of Fittings. 
Four-section Range. 
Rs, A. 
14 Wood posts... 5°x 8" ...@ 0 12 
7 Iron rails 3—8' et 


~) 
i=) 


45’ 6" 
40 Holes drilled... 0... 4, 0 
16 Bolts and nuts... ... 4, 1 
16 Wood-washers 0 
1 


ao COWF 


A8O ft. Telegraph wire... 0. 4, 
8 Timbers, round ) 
4—5' 6x4"... ,, 
4—8' 6x4” 


8 Trollics complete... ... 4, 

8 Boat-hooks 

1 Spanner... 

1 Steel punch . ae 

1 Cutting pur h ‘(for ‘spot- 
ting discs)... is 


cron o 
accnanoe 


oO 
@o 
o 


Total Rs.... 110 
Add— 

Lime, coal-tar, broken brick, labour, &c. 

Instead of using wooden posts it isa better plan to use 5 fect 
dengths of iron rail sunk in the ground similarly to the posts, but of 
course the expense would be greater, If white ants get at the wooden 
posts they will not last longer than about a year. 


Moving Target. 


Rs. A. P. A. P. 
4 Trollics complete... «6 € 5 0 0.0... 0 0 
240 ft. Telegraph wire... ele 0-0 6 6 
4 Bolts and nuts » 012 0 0 0 
4 Wood washers... » O 0 6 2 0 
Rope for pulling, say 0 0 
Total Rs... 23 4 0 
Evtras. 
Rs. A. Pz 
Target frames, 3rd class, ... » 112) O each. 
Ditto, 2nd ,, 52> 8 Os 
Ditto, TSt) Giae prec ceee tae or Oar Oo ry 
Ditto, Moving target... .. 012 0 = ,, 
Spotting dise pins... . 0 0 9 
Paper Cinil & Military Gavette.. 6 8 0 per md, 


A native firm of Jistr’s in the Sadar Pi: Ferozepore, will sup- 
ply all these fittings at the cost mentioncd above; the firm is Paurbhe 
Dial and Dowlut Ram. 
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TTT T 


Two-section Ranges. 

For a two-section range the arrangement of the wires is somewhat 
different to that of a four-scction range. It is presumed that a moving 
target line would not be required on a small range; still it can be 
easily fitted if necessary. 

Fic. 20. 
Stop Butt, Two-section Range. 

The following measurements will be found sufficient, but are, of 
course, subject to local conditions, such as space behind targets, &c. 

Length of butt 2.00 6. 1. oe wee 45 feet. 


Width at bottom ...0 6. eee BO, 
Ditton tpt ieee eta eee se nen Oy 
Hoeightisuk cine cosa, eek wees hence Oly oe 
The stop butt and markers’ butts are built similarly to those al- 
ready described. lic 


Cost of a Two-section Runge. 
Stop butt, and markers’ butts, built of kutcha brick laid in mud, __ 
plastered on all sides, carth banked up behind targets and ramp built, 
complete Rs. 100. sat 


Fittings. ns 
Rs. A. P, WA. P. 

6 Wood’posts... 5’x 8" ...@ 012 0 8 0 a 

3 Iron rails... 5° 6" «24, 2 0 0 0 0 ‘ 
16 Holes drilled... Dus OS 6 8 0 
8 Bolts and nuts ... oy O12 0 0 0 
8 Wood washers... wey, 0 0 6 4 0 
240 ft. Telegraph wire =» L 0 0 8 0 

4 'Timbers round, 5’ 6”x 4" ,, 0 6 0 8 0 be 
4 Trollies, complete see? he 20F.°0, 0 0 

4 Boat-hooks... ... Joey O80. 0 0 | 

1 Spanner. Gy ols ONeO 0 6 
1 Steel punch aes Seung 0% 1B 7c 0 8 0 
1 Cutting punch ... deongy 0048220, 8 0 
Total Rs... 53 4 0 


Add— 
Lime, coal-tar, broken bricks, labour, &e. 
All other details are the same as for a four-section range. 


Plan, shoring pa 


ria. 10 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE SELF ENTRENCHMENT OF 
INFANTRY WITH THE SMALL SPADE, 


Translated from the Russian, by Capt. A. E. Joxes, 23rd Pioncers. 


EXPLANATORY PREFACE, 


To the “ Regulations for the self-entrenchment of infantry with 
the small spade.” 


The “ Temporary Regulations” for the self-entrenchment of infantry 
with the sinall spade issued in 1879, formed the first attempt at a manual 
for the troops in entrenching work. 

Remembering the novelty of the work at that time, as also the 
equipment not long before of the troops with the small entrenching 
tool, the above mentioned regulutions were called temporary, and it was 
tesolved to substitute others for them as soon as possible. 

At present, through experience of the utility of the temporary 
regulations themselves, as also of the small spade, and full consideration 
of the question of the meaning of the entrenchments and of their con- 
nection with tactics, the above mentioned “temporary regulations” have 
been revised, and new “regulations for the self-entrenchment of infantry 
with the small spade” have been compiled; in which the opinions of 
the superior officers which were called for by the grand committee on 
the organization and training of the troops have been embodied. 

The principal difference between the old and the uew regulations 
is as follows :— 

In the new it is laid down,— 

(1.)—Under what circumstances it is useful to have recourse to 
entrenchments. 

(2.)—Which of the various commanders has the right to order the 
troops to entrench, under those circumstances, when such an order docs 
not come from the commander-in-chief, but when unforeseen circum- 
stances demand it. 

(3.)—The nature of the entrenchments suitable to the various parts 
of the fighting line; viz. those of the firing line, ¢. e. the first line, as alsu 
those of the company, battalion, and main reserves, i. e. of the second line. 

By the information contained in the “regulations for the training 
of infantry and artillery in the work of field engincers,” which will be 
published in a short time, the questions asked by imany superior officers, 
where to seek information regarding the strengthening of a position, not 
alone by infantry, but also by artillery entrenchments, and also by field 
works, and by the adaptation of local objects to the defence, will be 
decided. 

The small spade has been taken as the measure in the construction 
of entrenchments on account of the slight acquaintance of the rank 
and filo with feet and inches. 
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On the Defensive.—Always, and especially on those parts of the 
position, where the ground, by its natural strong points and cover, does 
not satisfactorily fulfil the demands of the defensive, or where the 
localities and cover are in existence, but to put them ina state of 
defence, would be more dificult, and on the whole less advantageous, 
than the construction of entrenchments. 

On the Offensive—Whien it is necessary simply to secure a position 
which may have been seized to guarantee onesclf against a counter- 
attack by the enemy, and to construct supporting points which will aid 
a further offensive advance, or, in case of a reverse, sccure the retreat. 

4.—On the Offensive, always, arid on the defensive, only if time 
permits, the disposition of the troops, according to the strength of the 
position, should be ordercd by the commander-in-chief. In all other 
circumstances, all separate commanders, down to the company com- 
mander inclusive, ave obliged without delay and on on their own initia- 
tive, to take all necessary measures towards strengthening the position 
entrusted to them for defence. 

5.—As regards the direction of the workmen towards strengthening 
the position, the duties of those in command are as follows :— 

(1.)—The regimental commander will fix the general extent of the 
position of the regiment, botli in a defensive, 2s well as in an offensive fight; 
and will divide the position into portions, stating the general direction 
of the line of trenches, both for the diiferent battalions of the regiment, 
as for the batteries under his command. Besides trenches, he carries 
out the various arrangements fur strengthening the position, by fietd- 
works, by placing ina defensive state those local obstacles which 
demand a special preparation for the defensive, by the construction of 
communications throughout the position, and so on. Engineers will 
aid him in these duties. 

The above mentioned duties, as regards strengthening the position, 
are obligatory on the commanders of small fractions of the regiment, if 
these fractions are obliged to act independently. 

(2.)--The battalion commander will verify the acenracy of the 
laying out of the trenches by the companies of his battalion, and will 
make, if he considers it necessary, any change required in their direction. 
He takes care that the disposition of the trenches of his battalion 
agrees with the disposition of the artillery or infantry trenches on 
either side, and gives general directions regarding the position of any 
guns under his command. 

(3.)—The company commander ought to be able to quickly sclect, 
and mark out for his company, the most advantageous direction and 
extent of the line of trenches, having regard to the ground and the 
position of his comp:ny. He will superintend the construction of 
trenches by men of his company, both for the firing line as also for the 
reserves. 


Nore.—The entrenchment of artiilery is usually considered a very Iaborious 
task by the infantry, but owing to their small numbers, it is diflicult for the gun- 
ners to cover their own guns. The selection of ground for the guns and the 
superintendence of the constriction of artillery trenches is the duty of the artil- 
lesy officers, 


H 
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(4.)—Several examples of profiles of entrenchments. The idea of 
aerodual advance froma trench of one profile, up to that of another, 
Tas been given more prominence to than in the former “ regulations”; 
and this, in its turn, makes it possible to take advantage of a trench on 
the defensive at any moment during its construction. 
5.)—It is stated.—What sort of trench gives room for one rank, 
and what for two ranks, with which are accurately worked out the lengths 
of trenches necessary in different cases, as also the methods of extending 
the workmen at different distances. 

(6.)—More detailed instructions are given, both as regards the trace, 
the extension of the workmen, and the construction of the trenches 
themselves, and also of the construction of traverses and ways of cow- 
munication. 

(7.)—The difference between the laying out, tracing, and construe. 
tion of trenches under a more or less heavy fire, and when not under 
fire, is also stated. 

(8.)—The importance of the adaptation of trenches to the required 
direction of the fire, of their occupation by troops, and on the necessity 
of instruction for the rank and file in firing and aiming from them is 
also noted. 

(9.)—The construction of cover for tho ammunition waggons has 
been omitted. This was done because the construction of such cover is 
avery large undertaking, rather beyond the spirit of field entrench- 
ments; and also because it is generally necessary to undertake this work 
only in very exclusive circumstances, 7. e. when it is impossible to find 
natural cover for the ammunition waggons. Moreover, the insertion in 
the “regulations for the training of infantry and artillery in the 
duties of field engineers” of the nature and mode of construction of 
each cover makes it possible for the troops to take advantage of it, when- 
ever it appears necessary, without worrying the whole mass of the infan- 
try by instruction in this duty. 

(10.)—The importance and the means of preparing the ground in 
front of the position, so as to permit its being well swept by fire, is also 
stated. 


REGULATIONS 
FOR INFANTRY ENTRENCHMENT WITH THE SMALL SPADE. 
I.—Introduetion. 

1.—Through the modern system of the conduct of war, both on the 
defensive, as on the offensive, we are not unfrequently obliged to have 
recourse to the construction of earthworks, in order, by covering our 
own troops, to cause the greatest possible loss to the enemy by our fire, 
and to lessen as far as possible our own losses. 

The trenches generally employed on the ficld of battle have an 
especially insignificant profile. ‘The rapid construction of trenches of 
this nature, by those troops which are destined to take advantage of them, 
forms the problem of self-entrenchment. 

2.—Seli-entrenchment should be carried out under the guidance 
and responsibility of all commanders, beginning with the very lowest. 

3—It is advisable, if time and the strength of the men allow, te 
have recourse tu entrenchments in the following cases :— 
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On the Defensive.—Always, and especially on those parts of the 
position, where the ground, by its natural strong points and cover, does 
not satisfactorily fulfil the demands of the defensive, or where the 
localities and cover are in existence, but to put them ina state of 
defence, would be more difficult, and on the whole less advantageous, 
than the construction of entrenchments. 

On the Offensive.-—When it is necessary simply to secure a position 
which may have been seized to guarantee oneself against a counter- 
attack by the enemy, and to construct supporting points which will aid 
a further offensive advance, or, in case of a reverse, sccure the retreat. 

4.—On the Offensive, always, and on the defensive, only if time 
permits, the disposition of the troops, according to the strength of the 
position, should be ordered by the commander-in-chicf. In all other 
circumstances, all separate commanders, down to the company com- 
mander inclusive, are obliged without delay and on on their own initia- 
tive, to take all necessary measures towards strengthening the position 
entrusted to them for defence. 

5.—As regards the direction of the workmen towards strengthening 
the position, the duties of those in command are as follows :— 

(1.)—The regimental commander will fix the general extent of the 
position of the regiment, both in a defensive, 28 well as in an ufiensive fight; 
and will divide the position into portions, stating the general direction 
of the line of trenches, both for the ditferent battalions of the regiment, 
as for the batteries under his command. Besides trenches, he carries 
out the various arrangements fur strengthening the position, by fieid- 
works, by placing ina defensive state those local obstacles which 
demand a special preparation for the defensive, by the construction of 
communications throughout the position, and so on. Enginecrs will 
aid him in these duties. 

The above mentioned duties, as regards strengthening the position, 
are obligatory on the commanders of small fractions of the regiment, if 
these fractions are obliged to act independently. 

(2.)--The battalion commander will verify the acenracy of the 
laying out of the trenches by the companies of his battalion, and will 
make, if he considers it necessary, any change required in their direction. 
He takes care that the disposition of the trenches of his battalion 
agrees with the disposition of the artillery or infantry trenches on 
either side, and gives general directions regarding the position of uny 
guns under his command. 

(3.)—The company commander ought to be able to quickly sclect, 
and mark out for his company, the most advantageous direction and 
extent of the line of trenches, having regard to the ground and the 
position of his comp:ny. He will superintend the construction of 
trenches by men of his company, both for the firing line as also for the 
Teserves. 

Nore.—The entrenchment of artiilery is usually considered a very laborious 
task by the infantry, but owiug to their small numbers, it is difficult for the gun- 
ners to cover their own guns. The selection of ground for the guns and the 
superintendence of the construction of artillery trenches is the duty of the artil- 
lesy officers, 
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6.—During instruction in entrenching work, the principal atten- 
tion should be directed towards practising the laying out and tracing of 
trenches on the ground, and then only on their actual construction, 
With this object, and also to avoid excessive fatigue to the troops in 
cutrenching a position in time of peace, if they have sutticiently mas- 
tered the technical difficulties of the work, in certain manauvres they 
may confine themselves only to laying out and tracing the trenches on 
the ground ; and to beginning a small cutting, not bringing the trenches 
up to their full profile. 


It. 
The use of the small entrenching tool, its distribution in the ranks, and 
the execution of earthworks with the small spade. 


7.—The small entrenching tool is intended for, 

a. The strengthcning the fighting disposition of the troops by en- 
trenchments and earthworks, and towards adapting local 
objects to the defence. 

b. The lessening or removal of the obstacles met with towards a 
free movement of the troops. 

¢. The construction of cooking places, latrines &c. in camps and 
bivouacs. 

8.-—Having in each company 80 small spades (Fig. I) and 20 small 
axcs, they are divided, the spades by 20, and the axes by 5, per section, 
by which means they are distributed equally by sections, excluding the 
first divisions of sections which have one spare axe each, 

The man into wlose charge the tool is given is responsible for its 
preservation. ‘The sclection, however, of the men for carrying the tools 
depends on the section commander who will periodically change them. 

9.—In peace time half the number of tools are kept in store, and 
the other half carried by the men and used for practical work. 

‘Yo preserve the spade, it should be cleaned carefully after being 
used, the iron rubbed dry and, if possible, well greased. 

10,—With the small spade it is possible to work lying down, sitting, 
kneeling, and standing. The choice of position and the means of carry- 
ing out the work, are in the majority of cases usually left to the work- 
man himself. 

11.—In spade work it is useful to observe the following :— 

a. To break ground, not by using all the bottom edge of the spade, 
but only one corner. 

b. Yo drive the spade into the soil slantingly, and not to press it 
down perpendicularly. 

c. To cut the roots of plants or small trees by the sharp edge of 
the spade. 

d. Large stones are not to be broken up by means of the spade, but 
in order to clear the ground, they should be thrown out with 
the help of the neighbouring workmen. 

e. If stones or thick roots of trecs are met with, which are difficult 
to remove, it will be necessary to work round thein. 
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III.—On Entrenchments in general. 


32.—Infantry should know how to construct trenches both for the 

fighting line and the reserves. 

13.—Both the portion of the fighting line, as also of the reserves 

distributed in trenches, must fulfil the same tactical demands as if they 
had been disposed in the open, and, in fact, the fact of being covered by 
trenches should enable them to fulfil these demands in a still greater 
degree. The distribution of troops in trenches makes it possible,— 

(i.) To dispose both the fighting line and reserves in a much denser 
formation, #. e. by whole sections, companies, and even bat- 
talions; which, however, does not exclude those special ocea- 
sions, when for better fire over and observation of ccrtain 
portions of ground, a separate distribution of skirmishers is 
necessary. 3 

(ii.) To bring the reserves nearer the firing line when it is consid- 
ered that they will be more useful there. 

14.—The firing line entrenches itself according to circumstances by 

separate or extended sectious, or by companies. 

15.—The company reserves usually entrench in close order; but, 

to meet the enemy with a greater mass of fire, it will sometimes be use- 
ful to extend the company reserves in trenches, not with the fighting 
line, but in prolongation of it. 

16.—The battalion reserves usually entrench either in line, or in 

column, so as to remain more concentrated. In the latter case, the 
cover raised for the battalion reserves consists of trenches placed imme- 
diately in rear of each other. 

17.—The sccond line, ¢.e. the separate reserves, having received 

in special cases the order to entrench, preferentially constructs trenches 
for coluunns, also with the object of being more concentrated. 

18.—TI'he length of trencies for the firing line is calculated hy al- 

lowing not less than one pace per man, when the men are distributed in 
them for fire in sinvle rank. But the length of trenches for the reserves 
is calculated by allowing one or two paces per file: the latter measure 
is allowed in those circumstances, when the necessity is foreseen of also 
firing from these trenches. 

Nore.—In case of necessity, it is possible to fire in single rank from those 
trenches which have been constructed by allowing one pace per file, but only 
one half the number of men should occupy them. 

19.—The trenches for a column consist usually of not more than 

two trenches placed one directly in rear of the other; because troops 
entrenched in deeper columns would suffer more from fire, and, more- 
over, in a deeper column furmation, the front would be narrower than 
in a less deep one, and the musketry defence of the ground immediately 
in front would be weaker, if in the course of the fight the necessity of 
firing from these trenches also arose, 


IV.—Projiles of Trenches. 


20.—The construction of trenches onght to be carried out in such 
a manner, that they can be utilised with case at any moment for the 
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defence, because the troope may possibly be exposed to an attack by the 
enemy during the period of their work. The profiles of trenches which 
are shown in Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5, fulfil these conditions, as they render 
it possible to gradually advance from the smallest protile to the largest. 


Note.—In the construction of trenches the spade is used as a measure, because 
the whole length of the tool from the top of the bundle to the bottom edge of the 
spade is equal to 1 foot 88 inches, which inay be token approximately aa 14’; the 
length of the handle from the top to the haft is 6", and the width of the spade is 
52", say half a foot, 


21.—Trenches have the profiles shewn ; v2z., in Fig. 2—for firing in 
a half lying down position ; Fig. 3—for firing kneeling; Figures 4 and 
5—for firing standing : but all these trenches can only accommodate a 
single rank, execpt the last, which is intended for the accommodation of 
a double rank. 

In the above-mentioned figures the following is the total height 
from the bottom of the trench to the top of the excavated earth. 

For firing half lying down ies 


oe 24 
» kneeling ose ove o . 
» standing ae es ee vee AB 


For men above the middle height, the total height above the bottom 
of the trench ought to be increased. 

For shelter from muskctry fire, shrapnel, and splinters of shell, the 
thickness of the parapet in its thinnest part ought to be not less than 
1}’ for sand and 2}’ for earth. 

22.—'lrenches having the profiles shewn in Fig. 4 (for single rank) 
and in Fiy. 5 (for double rank) undoubtedly give better cover than any 
others, and therefore they ought to be preferred, if time and the strength 
of the men permit of their being constructed. 

23.—In order to simplify the instruction of the men, the trenches 
constructed both for the firing line and the reserves should have one and 
the same profile. The difference between them consists only in the 
greater or less length of trench. 

24.—In the profiles given in Figs. 4 and 5, the rear of the trench 
should be sloped away, to prevent the enemy obtaining any advantage 
from it, in the event of his occupying the trench later on. 

In case of a prolonged occupation of the trench, the bottom of the 
ditch is given a slight slope to the rear; and to carry off the waters 
drain is dug at the rear part of the trench, by means of which the water 
is drained off on to lower ground, or into an excavation made expressly 
to receive it. 

25.—The profiles shewn above are sometimes changed according 
to circumstances. 

In disposing trenches on a slope, their normal profiles change in 
connection with the greater or less steepness of the slope. 

If rock or stony ground is found under the upper thin surface soil, 
and also if a better fire is necessary over the near foreground, then the 
line of fire from the trenches should be given a greater elevation, and the 
excavation made not deeper, but wider, and the parapet increased in height. 
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In constructing cover, hillocks, ditches, hedges, stones, trees, bushes, 
and so on, may often be utilised, and especially stone, when there may 
happen to be but a smull quantity of earth, 


V. 


The disposition of the trenches on the ground, the determination of the line 
of fire of the trenches, and their construction. 


26.—In disposing trenches on the ground, we should particularly 

keep in view among other things the following. 

(i.) To especially occupy with trenches the highest points of the 
ground, but in doing so, to push as far forward as may be 
practicable, in order to bring as heavy a fire as possible to 
bear over all the ground lying in front. With this object 
the construction of a few trenches below the crest, on the 
slope towards the enemy, gives among others the following 
advantages. 

a. In case of the occupation of the trench by the enemy, he will 
have a very limited field of fire. 

6. By placing the trenches on the side of the hill sloping towards 
the enemy, the area liable to suffer loss from exposure to his 
fire is decreased, Lecause the reserves being disposed on the 
reverse slope will suffer but little. 

(ii.)—If it is not possible to fire over all the foreground from one 
line of trenches, either by long range or close fire, then such 
ground should be brought under fire by constructing a 
detached trench or by means of a second line of trenches. 

(iii. Sometimes several lines of trenches are constructed on high 
ground with steep slopes, so that several tiers of fire may be 
brought to bear over the immediate foreground. 

(iv.)—IE it is not possible to fire over the near foreground, even from 
several lines of trenches, as may often happen when the 
slopes are very steep, then such portion of the foreground 
should be enfiladed from another part of the position. 

(v.)—The disposition of trenches in view of and near commanding 
ground is very disadvantageous, and should therefore be 
avoided. 

(vi.)—A trench should not be exposed to an enemy’s fire either 
from flank or rear. 

(vii.}—To enable one’s own troops to assume the offensive, intervals 
should be left between the trenches suitable for the passage 
of artillery, and if necessary, of cavalry also, as the trenches 
themselves offer no obstacle to the advance of the infantry. 

(viii.)}—The disposition of the trenches should be such, that in case of 
the enemy occupying them, they would still be exposed to 
fire, for instance from a second line of trenches, or, the enemy 
having occupied them, he should either not be able to fire on 
us from them, or he should only have a very limited range 
of fire. 

27.—When the ground assigned for the construction of the trenches 

is approached, we should at once proceed to determine the direction of 
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the line of fire and to fix it definitely. For this purpose, if the tracing 
and distribution of the work is not carried out under fire, the commander 
of the detachment constructing the trench, having determined approsi- 
mately the direction of the line of fire and the angles of the trenches, 
marks the latter by men, or by pegs, stones, or clumps of brushwood &c. 
(Fig. 10). Then, proceeding along the proposed line, and kneeling down 
here and there so as to bring his eye on the same level as the eyes of the 
firing line, he looks carefully to see if the foreground is well eovered by 
fire, up to a distance at the very least of from 6U0-800 paces ; t.e. whether 
there iy not some hollow or other, not exposed to fire, in which it may be 
possible for the enemy’s riflemen to obtain shelter. If such an uncovered 
spot exists, then the line of trench first marked out is changed, and 
moved either backwards or forwards, so as to bring fire to bear on this 
spot, unless indeed the place selected from which a good fire can be 
delivered, interferes with the fire from the neighbouring trenches. 

By tracing in this manner, the deficiencies in the line of fire correct 
themselves. When the tracing is finished, the length of the projected 
trench is measured in paces and altered wherever it appears necessary. 

Generally speaking, the amount of fire to be delivered from trenches 
intended for the firing line and reserves is determined by tactical consi- 
derations, but in distributing the troops in the trenches, special attention 
should be directed to first obtaining a good field of fire over the imme 
diate foreground, as in these cases it is usually impossible to change the 
front first determined on; or is only possible, by openly changing the 
disposition of the troops. The salient angles of the trenches ought not 
to be too acute (not less than 60°), and the re-entering angles should be 
obtuse (not less than 120°). ; 

28.—It is not generally possible to arrange for the delivery of fire 
from every part of a long line of trench, so that from every section the 
ground iu front may be well covered both by close and distant fire, and 
it will usually be sutlicient, if a fairly good fire can be delivered from 
every section of the trench. 

29.—If the tracing of the trench is carried out under a weak or 
casual fire, then according to the nature of the enemy’s fire and depending 
on it, the tracing will be done in the day time, at night, or during 
twilight, as laid down in section 27, and will be carried out in such a 
manner, that it will be possibie for the men told off to mark the angles 
of the trench, either to kneel, sit, or lie down, so as to be less en evidence. 
In tracing trenches in the twilight, or at night, the angles should always 
be preferentially marked by men, as men can always let it be known 
where they are by their voice. 

30.—The line of a trench intended for a company, oralarger unit, 
docs not always admit of being traced in a straight line, or on exactly 
the same plan, but depends on necessity. Sometimes, according to the 
ground, it may be necessary so to trace the trench, that the prolongation 
of small portions of it will be in the direction of the ememy. If from 
such places it may also be necessary to fire, then at every 12-15 paces, 
a certain portion of the ground about 4 paces in length is dug out, and 
from the carth so excavated a traverse is formed from 5-7 paces in length, 
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‘and about equal to two spadcs in height (Figs. 11 & 12.) To obtain 
cover from the enfilade fire of the enemy, it is advisable to give the 
traverse a length of 5 paces, but if the rear of the trench is alsu exposed 
to fire from the enemy, the length of the traverse is increased tu 7 paces. 
Passages are made round the traverses to preserve communication along 
the trench, and for facility of passage the rear side of the angles should 
be rounded off. 

31.—The flanks of trenches should be directed somewhat to the 
rear for protectivn from enfilade fire. 

32.—If time permits, it is sometimes useful to construct the trench 
longer than in the afore-mentioned paragraph, (§ 18), or to make it in 
‘several lines, so as to have the power to occupy all or any of these lines 
cither by large detachments of the defenders, or by placing the nearest 
reserves in them. 

The above mentioned supplementary trenches are constructed, either 
at the same time as or afterthe main trench. In the first case, they 
‘are made by special working partics drawn from the reserve, or from 
other troops near at hand; and in the second case, by the same men 
who constructed the main trench. 


Iv. 
Extension of working parties, tracing, and construction of trenches. 


33.—The troops detailed for work preserve strict silence, both when 
marching to the ground, as also during work time, especially if the work 
is carried out during the night, or in view of the enemy, or under his 
fire. 

34.—If the trench is to be constructed hy several companies, its 
whole length is proportionately divided for work into company portions. 
Afterwards, if the extension of the working parties and the tracing of 
the trench is not carried out under the tire or in view of the enemy, the 
troops detailed for work, having all the spades in one rank, proceed by 
companies to the ground, in whatever formation may be considered 
suitable, and each company halts opposite one end of its position, accord- 
ing as it is right or left in front, about 20 paces from the intended line. 

Sometimes, to hasten the extension of the working party, the com- 
pany may be divided when marching to the ground into half-companies, 
according as the company commander considers it advisable ; in which 
case the half companics halt opposite both ends of the work told off 
for the company, so as to extend the workmen at the same time 
from both ends of the trench, The company commander may have 
recourse to this when he can entrust the extension of the workmen of 
the other half company to some person acquainted with the work re- 
quired. 

35.—When the company arrives on the ground, the whole company 
or the two separate half-companies ground arms and take off their ac- 
coutrements. The company (half-companies) then advances to the line 
of trench determined on, and halts parallel to it, so that the first rank, 
1. e. the men with the spades, is at four paces distance from the trench ; 
they are then extended to two or one pace by files. 
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For an extension by tiles to two paces, the files on the left open out 
from the right file for an extension to the left (and the files on the right 
from the leit tile for an extension to the right), to the distance of the ann 
extended with the spade, holding the latter at full length by the end of 
the handle, so that the bottom edge of the spade touches the shoulder 
strap of the file on the right (or left), Fig. 13. For an extension to one pace 
per file, the files open out either way to such a distance, that the ends of 
the fingers of the extended hands of the left (or right) files touch the 
shoulders of the men on the right (or left), ¢. ¢. the finger ends of the 
right hand would touch the left shoulder of the man on the right, and 
vice versa. 

On the order to commence work, the rear rank if necessary lies down, 
and the front rank advances to the intended line, and checks its exten- 
sion, the toes of the workmen touching the line ; the line is then spit- 
locked with the spade, and this line so marked is taken as_ the foot of 
the interior slope of the parapet. Each man marks his place by digging 
out a sod, or clump of earth, from between his feet, and by excavating a 
small trench, to join these marks to the portion on the side from which 
he extended. 

The division, and tracing of trenches, for a half company, section, 
or similar detachment, is carried out in the same manner as the tracing 
&c. of trenches for a company. 

36.-—If the extension of the working party, and the tracing of the 
trenches, is carried out near the enemy, but not under his fire, it is per- 
formed in the same manner as in the preceeding paragraph, with this 
difference only, that, for greater preparedness against an unexpected 
attack, the arms are not grounded, but remain with the men till the actual 
beginning of the work, 7. e. until the extended front rank arrives to 
within four paces of the intended line. They are then ordered to turn 
about and ground arms by placing the butt of the rifle near their feet, 
with the bolt: uppermost, and are again fronted towards the enemy, 
Fig. 14. In the same manner the men of the rear rank keep their arms 
with them when ordered to extend. 

37.—As soon as the tracing is finished, and its general correctness 
verified, the men advance and commence work by order. Breaking the 
soil as much as possible within their own portion and keeping the breadth 
of the spade from the spitlocked line, they throw the earth immediately 
in front of them towards the enemy, and thus endeavour to lower the 
ground they stand on, and increase the height of the parapet; they 
afterwards widen the excavation and increase the thickness of the para- 
pet. ‘Ihe berm is intended to facilitate jumping up from the ditch on 
to the parapet, and also to prevent the earth falling back into the ditch. 

When the trench is finished, it is sometimes useful to decrease the 
width of the berm by cutting it away, as it diminishes the cover. Sods 
and hard clumps of earth should not be thrown into the parapet, but 
should be collected together near the excavation, in order, by revet- 
ting the interior slope, to increase its steepness, and thus to furnish bet- 
ter cover for the men occupying the trench, and make it more comfortable 
for them to fire from. 
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To give greater solidity to the sod revetment of the interior slope 
of the parapet, the sods should be cut as much as possible in a regular 
form, for example a square ; the sides being equal to the length of the 
fot. In constructing a sod revetment, the sods are placed as in brick- 
work. 

For cutting the sods, axes can if necessary be utilised as well as 
spades, and should be used by the men of the second rank. 

38.—Each portion of work is detailed, not for one man alone, but 
for a file, and the relief of the workmen should therefore be carried out 
approximately every 20 minutes. 

39.—The construction of trenches for infantry formed in column, 
is carried out in exactly the same manner (Figs. 15 and 16), but with the 
following additions: (1) one trench is placed behind the other at a dis- 
of uot less than seven paces, the measurement being made between the 
lines marking the foot of the interior slope of the parapets, and (2) the 
telief, except that portion of it belonging to the rear trench, is usually 
plwed during worktime on one flank of the trench, in order not to hinder 
the workmen. For facility of communication, both with the country 
and also between trenches placed immediately behind one another, the 
enls of the ditches are made with a very gentle slope, and in the rear 
trench passages are made having a breadth of 14 spades at the bottom. 
The surplus earth thus obtained is employed partly in thickening the 
nearest. portion of the parapet, and partly is scattered about on the 
ground, 
40.—It is sometimes useful to make immediately in rear of the 
trench, earthen traverse shelters, similar in profile to the trenches (Fig. 17 
and 18), and connected by short ditches with the main trench. These 
passages for communication should be about 14 spades in width at the 
bettom, 

Such shelters are intended either for the company reserves in two 
ranks, if for any reason it does not seem advisable to place them with the 
fighting Ine, or at any great distance from it, or, in case of a prolonged 
vectipation of the trenches, for giving first aid to the wounded and so on. 

The earth obtained from these ditches is placed partly on the para- 
pet of the shelter, but should principally be used in constructing side 
farapets to the ditches about 14 spades in height. 

+1.—All work carried on near the enciny, especially in twilight, or 
at nicht time, should be safe-guarded by sentries, or by an extended 
ording to circumstances. 

+ In constructing trenches, it is always useful to keep a reserve, 
both for filling up casualties amony the men, and for strengthening the 
numbers of the workmen, wherever the work from the nature of the 
soil may be especially dithcult ; as also for constructing traverses and com- 
munications, and for furnishing outlyine sentries or a covering line &e. 

Each traverse (iz. 11) is constructed by from 12-16 workmen, 
(in two reliefs), and the parapet of the trench in front of the traverse 
is male by these same men fren an exterior excavation, as this parapet 
would have been thrown up from the ditch of the trench, if the traverse 
had not been in place. 
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There should also be detailed in each company a reserve of work- 
men and a covering party, approximately one or two sections, if the 
work is not carried out under the fire of the enemy. 


In every case the length of a trench ought to be sufficient for the 
numbers intended for its occupation for defence; the reserve of workmen, 
as also the men of the-covering party and sentries, join the working 
party constructing tle trench. 


43.—The large entrenching tools with the troops are generally 
given to the reserve, and are employed ‘in those places where it is either 
difficult or impossible to use the small tool; for instance, where the 
ground is especially hard, or when the excavation is not being carried 
on successfully, 


44,—The construction of the trenches is discontinued, and the men 
leave the work, even when near the enemy, only by order. The men 
ought then to take up their arms, leaving their spades on the work. If 
the enemy should attack while the work is not yet finished, fire is open- 
ed by order from behind the unfinished parapet. 


45.—The above mentioned trenches are constructed in the manner 
stated, until discovered by the enemy or under a weak fire from him. 
But if a detachment under a heavier fire, and not covered by any local 
objects, receives orders tu entrench, it proceeds as follows. Each man 
provided with a spade places his rifle alongside him in such:a_ manner, 
that it does not interfere with his task, and, taking hold of the spade, 
sets to work lying on his left side (Fig. 19), and digs out near himself 
and parallel to his body, a furrow equal in length to the distance from 


‘the elbow of his left arm to his knee; in width, equal to the length of 


the handle of the spade; and in depth, equal to the width of the spade 
itself. The sods and earth cxcavated are piled up in front of his head, 
and he endeavours to cover himself as quickly as he possibly can. Wheat 
this work is finished, the man crawls into the furrow he has just dug 
out, and, lying on his right side, excavates a similar furrow to the right, 
digging out and throwing the carth in the same direction towards his 
head, Fig. 20. This work is carried out more quickly when the digging 
is done sideways, instcad of lengthwise, and the excavation will all the 
sooner assume the appearance shown in Fig. 21. 

Having finished his task, the workman gives the spade to the other 


man of his file, who procceds to excavate a similar trench. The men 
not employed at work continue to tire. 


These shelter pits may be improved, if it appears necessary, ap- 
proaching gradually to the profiles shown in Fig. 2 &e. 


46.—It is advisable, especially if it is to be expected that the work 
will be carried out under fire, to rehearse in a safe place the extension 
of the working parties, and the tracing of the trenches. We must re- 
member that during time of war the personnel of any body of troops 
quickly changes, and it may happen that, in a detachinent, there will be 
mien cutirely unacquainted with self entrenchment, vr who have forgotten 
it through want of practice. 
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Men should also be placed along the road leading to tho ground 
where the trenches are to be constructed, to point out the road, espe- 
cially at night time, or during a fog. 

Nore.—It should be remembered that, as in war time, both the laying out 
and construction of trenches will sometimes have to be done in twilight or at 
night, the troops sho::'d be practised in similar work in time of peace. 

47.—To protect the heads of the men as much as possible from the 
enemy’s fire, and to preserve their morale, also to enable a better aimed 
fire being delivered from the trench, we ought, if time permits, construct 
from earth or sods sume small head cover on the top of the parapet, 
which, however, must nct interfere with the fire over the ground in front. 

To construct head cover, the earth is piled up on the parapet to a 
thickness of not less than the length of the spade, and in this earth 
loopholes are constructed, the sides being splayed outwards, and the 
interior dimensions being the same as the tray of the spade. The loop- 
holes are sometimes covered with carth, supported on branches, brush- 
wood, &c. Four sods, placed two on each side of the parapet, and 
covered by two other sods placed alongside each other, with the grass 
underneath, afford a certain amount of protection to the heads of the 
firing line, if the sods are yood, and if they are covered by earth, or some 
other means, so as to make it difficult to distinguish them from the 
parapet of the trench. 

48.—On occupying the trench, cach man should be ordered to adapt 
it to his own height, 7. e. to heighten, or lower, the portion of the para- 
pet immediately opposite himself ; to construct, or to re-arrangé, the 
loopholes ; to aim through these loopholes over every portion of the 
immediate foreground; and to make a place for ammunition in the 
interior slope of the parapet to the right of his rifle. 


Nor. —To accustom: men to fire from loopholes with the least possible loss 
to themselves from the enemy’s fire, they should be properly instructed in aiming, 
and firing from them. The positions of men firing in trenches is shown in 
figures 22, 23, 24, 25, and 26, 

49.—In order to cover the trench as much as possible from the view 
of the enemy, we ought to avoid giving a sharply defined appearance to 
the exterior slope of the parapet ; and, moreover, on the side visible to the 
encmy, we should place sods, branches, old thatch, snow, and so on, 
endeavouring by these means to diminish as much as possible the differ- 
ence between the external appearance of the parapet and the ground 
surrounding it. 

50.—In wet weather it is advisable to cover the bottom of the ditch. 
with branches, dry leaves, thatch, and so on. 

51.—If the troops occupying the trench are in momentary expecta- 
tion of an attack, the riflesare usually placed against the interior slope 
of the parapet, when thatch, leaves, &c., should be placed under them 
to preserve them from damp, or a support should be constructed for each 
rifle from two forked branches. 

h2.—If troops occupy the trench for any time, covered ways of 
eommunication should be constructed in a safe place, both between the 
lines of trenches, and to the rear, fur instance, to the place where the 
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anmunition waggons are stationed, and soon, They are usually 
in zigzags, the branches being so directed that the enemy cannot e1 
them. The length of each ng is approximately from 40-60 pic 

These ways of communication cease, when the road lies belo 
level of the horizon, under cover of high ground, or other local obst 
Sometimes also, ziyzags may be dispensed with when the passage is 
for a short distance, or when, being oblique to the front, it canu 
enfiladed even from the side where it has no parapet. 

53.—To increase, the accuracy of the fire of the defenders, we sl! 
measure the distance in paces from the trenches to several well det 
objects in the immediate foreground. If such things do not exist, t 
should be constructed in front of the defenders’ position for the s 
object, special marks, made from stones, lumps of earth and sods, sta 
branches bent down with the ends stuck in the ground, and so on. 

54.—It ought not to be forgotten that the possibility of a.good 
over the immediate foreground is one of the most important means 
strengthening the position, and therefore in most cases, it is not o: 
useful to cut down, burn, and generally destroy, all cover, such 
buildings, hedges, small trees, snow-drifts, hay-stacks, and so on, wh 
could cover the enemy from fire, but it is also useful to render harmilt 
for the defence, those objects which, not covering the enemy from fire, no 
the less cover him from the view of the defenders, for instance, to he 
and trample down, wheat, and other standing crops in the fields, to ¢1 
down all brushwood, shrubberies, éc. &c. The ground should be th: 
prepaged to a distance of not less than 600-800 paces in front « 
the position. 
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THE NEW GERMAN REPEATING RIFLE. 


Translated from the Revue Scientifiyue by Licut. A. R. Browne, 
2nd Battalion Border Regiment, Interpreter in French. 


The change in the armament of the German army may now be 
considered as an accomplished fact, which, thongh barely mentioned by 
the press whilst it was in the process of completion, is now ofticially 
confirmed by the new instructions inserted in the Musketry Regulations, 

This change consists, as is generally known, in the adoption of the 
repeating rifle, ‘(1888 pattern ”,—the fifth type of arm issued to the 
Prussian army in the last fifty years. 

Let us give some account of these changes, commencing with 1839, 
in which year the smooth bore rifle was grooved. 

Two years later, in 1841, the smooth bore gave way to the “needle- 
gun,” which was not, however, issued to the whole army till 1862. The 
“ needle-gun” was a first step towards acceleration of the motions of 
loading and aiming; the Vallistic qualities, however, were not appre- 
ciably developed till after the 1870-1 war, when the Mauser rifle was 
adopted. This was a great improvement on its predecessor, both as 
regarded range and accuracy. 

Fourthly, the Mauser was, in 1884, converted into a magazine arm, 
officially known as the “1871-84 rifle,” which has now become obsolcte 
alter only six years’ service. 

These dates show us how short, now-a-days, may be the life of 
these arms which cost such enormous sums. 

When the small bore question became prominent, the German 
Government instructed their Trial Committee (Gewehr-Priifungs-Com- 
mission), sitting at Spandau, to consider the problem of supplying the 
army with a small bore and quick-tiring weapon, and, as a result of this 
enquiry, a rifle of 309 inch calibre on the Minnlicher system was 
officially approved of and its adoption decided upon. 

Meanwhile, experiments had been going on at a private (the 
Rothweil) powder factory with a view to producing a smokeless powder. 
The Government itself, however, taking the matter in hand, succeeded, 
after extensive and laborious operations at Spandau, in attaining the 
desired result at the same tiine as the new rifle was adopted. 

Accordingly, so long ago as February 1889, an arrangement was 
made with the Austrian small arm factory at Steyr to supply 400,000 
repeating rifles of a pattern similar to that in use by the Austro- 
Hanyarian army. At the same tiie, the firm of Loewe of Berlin con- 
tracted for the necessary plant to furnish the same quantity copied from 
the first consignment. 

The distribution of this new rifle began in the first weeks of the 
year 1890, The Guards and 9th corps had been supplied with it by 
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the end of February. Speaking generally, the German press gives us 
to understand that the entire active infantry forces of the empire were 
armed with their new weapon by the end of April 1890. 

A pamphlet by Colonel 'Transfeldt, “ Das Infanterie Gewehr, 1883 ”, 
gives a complete description of the rifle. The mechanism is not, pro- 
perly speaking, original, being in fact that of the Austro-Hungarian 
Mannlicher, ¢ e. bolt action and self loading motion, but with some im- 
provements in details. 

The striker, inside the bolt, is worked by a spiral spring, and is 
attached to the cocking-piece by a short arm. The riffe is cocked by 
the motion of drawing back and pushing forward the bolt, and the 
combined action is worked by a lever or bolt, which can be turned a 
quarter of a circle to the right, or moved longitudinally backwards and 
forwards. 

As regards the repeating action, the “bcdy” is perforated at the 
bottom by a rectangular open groove, the size of which corresponds to 
that of the upper part of the loader or cartridge box, G. This open 
groove is meant to give passage to the cartridges, which thus come into 
position at the entrance of the chamber. From outside, the position of 
the loader is shown by a rise or rather a projection in front of 
the “small.” In this projection is fitted a sort of box (the magazine) 
of the shape of a rectangular parallelopiped, at the bottom of which is a 
spring divided into two parts, which we shall call “branches.” 

This spring, called the “elevator”, u, maintains a constant upward 
pressure on the loader, which after its introduction into the magazine 
rests on the upper branch. 

The loader or cartridge box, made of sheet steel, holds five car- 
tridges placed one over the other. Its rear face or side, made of 
stiff sheet iron, is pierced in the centre by a small slit, which 
allows the pin of a spring catch, a, let into the stock, to pass 
into it and thus ensures the holder being held tightly in its place. This 
is technically called “ engaging.” 

No sooner is the cartridge box or loader inserted through the 
rectangular groove before mentioned, fixed and held tight as described 
above, than the pressure of the upper branch of the “elevator” is felt 
toact on the cartridves alone, and it forces them out and up in succes- 
sion, as will now be described. 

It will be seen on reference to the illustration of the rear 
view of the loader, that the side faces cr sides, which are made of 
thin shect steel, are bent inwards on their upper and lower edges, at the 
points of junction with the rear face, in such a manner as to hold by 
the elasticity of their pressure, the cases of the uppermost and lower- 
most cartridges, whilst leaving the greater part of these cartridges free. 

The slope which the bulged i in sides of the holder thus offer, allows 
the spring of the “elevator” to act dircctly on the fifth or lowermost car- 
tridge. 

“Under this pressure from bencath, the grooved upper face of the 
cartridge box opens out and gives passage to the first or uppermost 
eartridyze, which thus reaches the entrance of the chamber, into which it 
is pushed by the forward motion of the bolt, 
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The trigger having been pressed, the movable breech is brought 
‘back, the cartridye-case thrown out and back (vide description of car- 
tridge below), and its place immediately taken by the next cartridge, and 
go on in succession for the five rounds. 

When these rounds have been discharged, the spring becomes fully 
released, so that the now empty cartridge box having no longer any 
support, falls to the ground automatically through the opening made 
for the purpose in the bottom of the “ body.”* : 

If, on the other hand, one should wish to remove the cartridges 
from the mayazine without firing, a pressure of the thumb on the pin 
of the locking-spring catch would be sutticient, for then the cartridge box 
released from restraint and free to yield to the action of the “elevator”, 
would be pushed up and out, where the soldier would receive it in his 
hand. 

The German service papers lay great stress on this system of 
“loaders” or cartridge boxes, as compared with the tubular magazine 
of the 1871-84 rifle, which was placed in the stock under the barrel. 
The latter certainly had the advantage of holding three more cartridges 
than the “loader,” but it seems by its position to have greatly weakened 
the frame-work of the rifle. 

Moreover, the “1888 pattern” rifle, though a repeater, is well 
adapted for use as a sinyle-loader, and even should the soldier have 
begun using the contents of his “loader”, he is not obliged to fire the 
whole five rounds in quick succession. 

But the most interesting innovation is in the arrangement of the 
barrel. The first object has been to relieve it of external appendages, 
such as fittings, sights &c., which impede expansion, in accordance with 
the report of the trial committee, that inaccuracy of a rifle should often 
be attributed to the irregular expansion under heat of the barrel. 

Secondly, a remedy was needed for the practical inconvenience 
caused after the discharge of any large number of rounds by the exces- 
sive heating of the barrel, preventing the soldier from grasping it properly 
with the left hand. 

To attain these requisites, the barrel has therefore been enclosed in 
a second or false barrel, on which the back and fore sights have been 
fixed, and a space of roughly 35 inch has been left between the two bar- 
rels, which, thus separated, are screwed into the body. (Sve drawing of 
€ross section). 

In front, near the muzzle, the false gradually curves inwards towards 
the real barrel, the two being brought together at the muzzle by an outer 
band, which leaves only an imperceptible space between them. 


“In order to understand this apprrently paradoxical fact of the cartridge 
box or loader falling by its own weight when it is empty, it suffices to examine the 
engraving giving a rear view of the box. It will be remarked, that the latter is 
sutficiently tight at the top and bottom to prevent cartridges from escaping, but 
not enough to prevent the finger, v, of the elevator, from passing freely. So lon: 
as any cartridges remain in the box, the latter is held by ‘he top cartridge, suid 
when, finally, the last cartridge is withdrawn, the box falls, as it is no longer 
arrested by the finger of the elevator, which allows it to pass freely- 
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The barrel, or rather the real barrel, is thus a perfectly homoene- 
ous evlinder, the calibre of which is 309 inch, reckoned between the 
“ Jands.” 

The grooves are four in number, and make a complete turn from 
left over to right in 9-443 inches. The “fixed sight” is at 275 yards, 
and the extreme sighting given is 2250 yards. The length of the ritie 
is 4 feet 9 inches with, and 4 feet 1 inch without, the bayonet. The 
weight unloaded is 8 Ibs. 43 oz. that is to say, 1 th. 12 02 less than the 
Mauser 1871-1884 rifle, notwithstanding the extra barrel. 

These figures show us that the thickness of the barrels has been 
reduced to a minimum, and the Revue Militaire de 0 étranger seems 
to question whether this be not a fault, bearing in mind the strength 
of the new gunpowder ; also, from another point of view, whether the 
space left between the barrels will not foster damp and dust, the two 
leading factors towards the depreciation of a rifle. 

The cartridge case has no projecting rim, and is only stopped from 
going further than necessary into the barrel by the conical shape of the 
chunber. In order therefore to facilitate extraction there is a circular 
groove about °039 inch from the base. (See drawing of cartridge at o.) 

The case is made of sheet brass and holds 385 grains of brown 
gunpowder, which gives only a weak report and a very slight putt of 
stnuke. 

The bullet, of eylindro-ogival shape, is made of hardened lead sheeted 
ever with nickeled steel, and weighs 200 1. 3 grains, 

Total weight of one cartridge ... grains. 
» length ditto ditto... inches. 
yy Weight of loader with ¢ On. 

The loaders ave made up in packets of three; the soldier carries 
two of these, weighing 1 tb. 1302, in each front pouch, and six in the 
rexr pouch, making a total of 150° cartridges, with a weight of 11 Ibs. 
14202, carried on the person. 

For loading on carts or storing in magazines, the packets are mite 
up by fiftecns in ammunition boxes weighing 15 lbs. 12) oz. ; these boxes 
are placed by fives in chests, ©1888 pattern,” which hold 1125 car- 
tridzes and weigh 92 Ibs, TF oz. 

The company ammunition cart will carry 9000, and the battalion 
cart 22.500 rounds. 

Initial velocity of bullet... 0... = 2034 ft. per second. 
Extreme range ,, (angle of 0 yards. 
Tenetration » (109 yar =1 block of fir, 31 hin. thick, 
and 36 in, of sand. 
Ditto » (1970 yards) =1 fir plank, 1°96 thick. 
Ditto » (3828 vards) = =1iron plate ‘276 ,, 

From the results of practical experiments, we learn that a thickness 
of 30 inches is the least that will ensure safety from the bullets of this 
rifle behind an earth parapet. Even thin brick walls will not give 
absolute security, for several bullets striking on the same spot will 
mike a breach, Finally, six filled haversacks placed one behind tie 
ether, were perforated by cach bullet fired at the nearest one. 
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With a rifle possessing such ballistic qualities, the tactical systent 
hitherto in vogue must evidently be considerably altered. As a German 
writer (Das Neue Gewehr und das Rauschschwache. Pulver. Hanover 
1890) remarks, shelter-trenches and other cover thrown up on the bat- 
tle field have no longer any “raison d’ étre”, unless they are at least 
39 inches thick ; and an engagement on the offensive at any rate, will 
have to be prepared for by approach works thrown up by night, as in 
the siege of a fortress. Otherwise, depluyment at an enormous (technically 
speakiny) distance from the enemy’s position will be necessary. 

Another feature, for which the German press predicts a marked 
importance, is the increased number of rounds which troops will have 
at their disposal on the battle field. Each German soldier will come 
into action with 250 cartridges, 150 on his person, and the remainder 
in immediate reserve. We can therefore no longer be guided by the 
experience of late wars in our estimate of the consumption of ammuni- 
tion in a general action. 

The following gives the general tenour of thé Militar Zeitung’s 
remarks on the tactical question raised. The time when thin skirmish- 
ing lines prepared the way for the employment of shock tactics, is now 
past; in future, the on/y form of fighting possible will be in skirmishing 
order, All tactics will yield to fire tac or in othcr words, to the 
establishinent as soon as possible of a superiority in rifle fire. 

The first or skirmishing line, of considerably more strengih than 
hitherto, will not, on arriving at 660) yards fron the’ position, be able 
to reckon on any immediate support from the second Tine, as the inten- 
sity of the fire at shis distance will no longer allow any reinforcements 
to venture across the beaten zone. 

The first line will be thus more or less thrown on its own resources, 
and should have, to ensure success at the decisive moment of the attack, 
asupply of ammunition sufficient to beat down the fire of the defence. 
On this condition 9! ne could the second line be pushed forward in sup- 
port of the troops already engaged. 

Such are the general points put forward by the press in its com- 
mentaries on the change of armunent, and they give us an interesting 
general insight into the tactical tendencies of the German army, ten- 
dencics which are moreover plainly marked both in their recently issued 

“Musketry Regulations ”, and in the alterations made in the general 
system of large munuauyres. 


APPENDIX. 


Note by Translator. 


Some figures regarding our own new rifle are appended for purposes of 


comparison. 


Weight of rifle ~ 


Length of rifle with- 
out bayonet ove 


With bayonet - 
Weight of bullet 


Calibre of bore - 


Rate of spiral - 


No. of grooves ~ 
Muzzle velocity - 


Description of rifling 

Action - 
Fixed sight - 
Highest graduation .. 


German. 
Ths. 0z. 
8 11:17 
ft. in. 
4 1 
ft. in. 
4 9 


inches 
1 turn in 9°443 


Four 
2034 f. 8. 


Mauser 
Bolt 

275 yards. 
2250 


English, 
Tbs. 02. 


ft. in. 

4 185 

ft. in. 

5 185 

grains, 
217 


inch. 
°303 


inches 
1 turn in 10, 


Seven 
2250 f. 8. 


Metford 
Bolt 

300 yards, 
1900 4, 


Remarks, 
German.—Including one 
loader with 5 cartrides. 
English.—Including oil 
bottle, jag, and one maga- 
zine. 


Roughly. 


German.—One turn in 
323 calibres. 


English,—One turn in 33 
calibres, 


English.—Muzzle__velo- 
city given is that estimated 
for, actually it is only 
1800-50 f. 5. 


English.—Graduations of 
dial sight which extend to 
2,800 yards have not been 
included, 


PRACTICE 
CARTRIDGE, 
low brasa cartridge.) 


BLANK 
| cartrivae. 
= | CHollow wooden bal.) (Holl 


L OF isgs, 
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THE NEW GERMAN REPEATING RIFLE. 


Translated from the Revue Scientifiyue by Licut. A. R. Browne, 
2nd Battalion Border Regiment, Interpreter in French. 


The change in the armament of the German army may now be 
considered as an accomplished fact, which, though barely mentioned hy 
the press whilst it was in the process of completion, is now ofticially 
contirmed by the new instructions inserted in the Musketry Regulations, 

This change consists, as is generally known, in the adoption of the 
repeating rifle, “1888 pattern ",—the fifth type of arm issued to the 
Prussian army in the last fifty years. 

Let us give some account of these changes, commencing with 1839, 
in which year the smooth bore rifle was grooved. 

‘Two years later, in 1841, the smooth bore gave way to the “needle- 
gun,” which was not, however, issued to the whole army till 1862. The 
“needle-gun” was a first step towards acceleration of the motions of 
loading and aiming; the ballistic qualities, however, were not appre- 
ciably developed till after the 1870-1 war, when the Mauser rifle was 
adopted. This was a great improvement on its predecessor, both as 
regarded range and accuracy. 

Fourthly, the Mauser was, in 1884, converted into a magazine arm, 
officially known as the “1871-84 rifle,” which has now become obsolete 
alter only six years’ service. 

These dates show us how short, now-a-days, may be the life of 
these arms which cost such enormous sums, 

When the small bore question became prominent, the German 
Government instructed their Trial Committee (Gewehr-Priifungs-Com- 
mission), sitting at Spandau, to consider the problem of supplying the 
army with a small bore and quick-firing weapon, and, as a result of this 
enquiry, a rifle of °309 inch calibre on the Minnlicher system was 
officially approved of and its adoption decided upon. 

Meanwhile, experiments had been going on at a private (the 
Rothweil) powder factory with a view to producing a smokeless powder. 
The Government itself, however, taking the matter in hand, succeeded, 
after extensive and laborious operations at Spandau, in attaining the 
desired result at the same time as the new rifle was adopted. 

Accordingly, so long ago as February 1889, an arrangement was 
made with the Austrian small arm factory at Steyr to supply 400,000 
repeating rifles of a pattern similar to that in use by the Austro- 
Hungarian army. At the same time, the firm of Loewe of Berlin con- 
tracted for the necessary plant to furnish the same quantity copied from 
the first consignment. 

The distribution of this new rifle began in the first wecks of the 
year 1890. The Guards and 9th corps had been supplied with it by 
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By Major Orro Wacus, Z.D. 
Reprinted from the Royal U. 8. I. Journal No. 154. 


The manceuvres which took place in August and September last, 
and in the year before, have for two reasons given many interesting 
results ; one is poroder with little smoke, and the other the magazine rifle 
with small calibre. Yor brevity, we will speak of them in our article of 
to-day as new powder and new rifle. Both have brought tactical and 
technical innovations. 

We will try in the following pages to give a short account of the 
results of our own experience, and the opinion of competent judges. 

The manoeuvres began as usual in August with the exercise of regi- 
ments and brigades ; then followed operations of the detuchments, repre- 
senting skirmishes founded on the principles of war. Each party is 
gem -aily composed of three to four battalions of infantry, two or three 
squadrons of cavalry, three batteries of artillery, and a detachment of 
pioneers. 

The commanders of the detachment are given their tasks by the 
leading officer, who usually has the. rank of general; they form their 
resolutions according to them, and lead the troops by day and by night. 
Atver the combat has taken place, the leading officer criticizes every- 
thing concerning the command, the behaviour of the three arms aud that 
of the outposts. On this occasion the leading officer gives the decision 
as to which of the parties has fulfilled its duties, and which way would 
have been shorter or better. German discipline does not allow the 
judgment of the leading officer to be contradicted. The umpires can 
give only the result of their observations, what they have seen during 
the action, before or after the criticism of the leading officer, but the 
decision rests alone with him. 

We come now to the grand manwuvres—brigade against brigade, 
division against division or against a mark! enemy, army corps against 
army corps, or, as took place in Sile-: inder the command of the 
Emperor, two army corps against a marked enemy. 

During the e es of detachments, and during the grand man- 
q@uvres, we hud occasicu to observe new tactical forms in the three arms 
and in connection with cach other ; but not the forms alone have altered, 
new principles have appeared. 

We begin with the “queen of battles,” with the enfantry. 

The low trajectory of the projectile from the new rifle, its accuracy 
in hitting the aim, and its wider sphere vi activity, have caused the dis- 
tances to be increased from where the beginning of the action takes place. 
The ‘old schuvl” cannot longer hold its own against the new time, new 
weapons, and new principles. This sozdésent old school taught that the 
infantry only could have any effect on the enemy when it approached 
it as uearly as possible, and thought it not necessary first to shake the 
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enemy by the fire of the artillery and infantry. Jt was on the 18th of 
August, 1°70, on the battle- field of St. Privat, where the Prussian 
Guard had te pay with so many lives for the adherence to this old princi- 
ple. But even when the “needle-sun,” with its shorter range, could he 
used for sucha reason, the © Mauser gun” never could; it and the 
magazine rifle have completely superseded it. 

Till the beginning of this year it was thonght a tactical fault if 
troops began to fire at a greater distance than from 400 to 500 metres. 
This has been altered suddenly by the “'Terturen,” that is to say, by 
the supplements to the “ Felddienst-Orduung ” These supplements say 
plainly that it is forbidden for coluinns and lines to stand unsheltered 
if within range of artillery and infantry fire, and they order to begin 
firing at greater distances than before. ‘These two dirertions change at 
once the tactics of the columns end of the lines into the tactics of the 
shooters. According to the new rules, the infantry fought in the first 
line in swarms of shooters, and where the country was favourable the 
troop were allowed to rally. Years ago, th one would have imagined 
that the time was so near that, as hapnened in the last manauvres. ten 
companies of one regiment, were engaged as shooters, while only two 
remained closed asa reserve. It happencd that when an army corps 
was in action, whole brigades fought in me as shooters. The new 
directious wiso have caused the former divisions of an army—the 
Treffen—to dis»ppear ; and the Treffen of to-day ave uething but reserves 
in rear, to make good the losses in the first rank, In consequence of 
the wider sphere of all projectiles from cannons or rifles, the distances 
between the troops of the first and second line, or, to use a technical 
expression, between the echelons, have become greater, and are now 
from 400 to 500 metres. If we reckon the distance at which our shoot- 
ers begin to fire at the enemy (600—700 inctres), we sce that from the 
eneiny in the first line to our reserve a distance of from 1,000 to 
1,200 metres remains. 

The distances given here are forashcltered country ; many officers 
think that they must be larger if one is obliged to fight in an open 
country, otherwise the losses of men and horses would be too gr 
We have already seen that in fights only with shooters in the first line, 
and have given the sinall troops following different loose formations to 
have a chance against the projectiles. One formation, to give an examn- 
ple, is that the troop has only two men in front; the humour of the 
soldiers calls this formation earth-worms. We cannot think such deep 
formations advantageous to-day, where the projectiles of a ritle have 
penetrating force enough to kill three and four men behind one another 
ata distance of 400 to 500 metres. And what mischief would the 
fire of artillery effect ! 

As we are speaking of the field of battle, we must not forget that 
the infantry has great skill and dexterity in throwing up earth-works. 
One we saw rise in fifteen minutes: it had a strong outline or profile. 
This field limit was for shooters lving down, if for kneeling ones, from 
30 to 40 minutes are required, and if the shooter is standing, from an hour 
to an hour and a half. But the infantry which resulves to huld its posi- 
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tion is not satisfied with digging one limit, but wherever the ground allows 
it, limits are raised one above the other. Earth is the best material for 
she ter against the projectiles of infantry, but the outline must be 
nearly one metre thick. A brick wall of the thickness of the walls that 
surround villages, and trees in general, are little worth against the new 
rifle, which is the reason the defender did not use these objects as cover- 

ings and established rather a wall before them. But not the defender 

alone threw up walls, the aggressor did the same when halting fora while ; 
in the hand of the one as well as of the other the spade has become a 
weapon. Before one position we saw pioneers draw strong wire round 
posts or stakes, and from tree to tree, in order to detain the enemy 
under the strongest fire and to prevent the passage of cavalry. ‘The 
wires were from 0°50 mctre above the ground, and afforded a good 
hinderance. 

We will not forget. to mention the little towers, armed with a eout 
of mail, and constructed by the late Lieutenant-Colonel Schunmann. 
These towers were first uscd in the manceuvres, 1889, near Hanover. 
Eight of them were transported to a position of nearly 3 miles, at which 
were prepared walls, sheltered positions for artillery, &e. He found 
that the difficulty in bringing the towers into position was. not great, 
and also that their value in the field was very considerable. They were 
used to strengthen weak points. Their cannons have a calibre of 3:7 
and 5:3 centimetres, and fire bomb-shells, grapeshot, and shrapnel at a 
distance of 3,500 metres, firing forty shots in one minute. Only two 
men are necessary to serve the guns. Since the new powder is used the 
artillerymen are able to breathe in the tower, even when they shoot 
quickly. It has not yet been decided if these towers shall be used in a 
campaign on account of the bulk of the material for their transport and 
the ammunition. 

With respect to the arrangements of firing, we have to say that 
this became Jess dificult than it was before, as the officers sce their 
soldiers and can influence them morally, as there is no smoke, a circums- 
tance that is very significant. The rule has been followed by the fire- 
leading officers to economize the ammunition of the soldiers, whilst the 
distances from the enemy are great, but to begin a hot fire when about 
to stonn, ‘Troops without cartridzcs are defenceless. If there should 
be a large target, though distant, visible only for some momcuts, as, for 
example, a hatter ‘Vv in movement, one must tire rapidly at it. Thesmoke 
of the rifle is as little as when one its a cigar; in damp weather the 
powder smokes a little more, and is visible for a fonger time. he in- 
dividual shooter, who is no longer veiled in smoke but to be seen if not 
sheltered from the enemy, is forced to do his utmost to profit by any 
shelter. Some regiments had fastened a little staff of iron near the 
mouzzle of the rifle to rest the gun when shooting lying down, 

The instances of marching were extraordinary, and to prove them 
we accompanied a battalion which marched that day at least 25 miles. 
The weather was then very hot, and the troops had not only to march 
over sandy ground, to pass hedges and walls, but to fight, and yet we 
did not see onc straggler. Another battalion marched one day, nearly 
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always engaged, 15 miles, was then commanded to the outposts, from 
where it was sent at 9 o'clock P.at. to venture upon an enterprise against 
the flank of the enemy. These troops returned into the bivouac at 3 
o'clock a. M, after having marched 16 miles. At 6 o'clock a. x. the 
marching, fighting, &c., began anew, and on this day another 174 miles 
must be marched. This battalion has in a short time marched 47} 
miles, and that under dithiculties. In this place we will mention that 
there are two sorts of marching, the travelling march (generally 14 miles 
in one day), and the war march, where no comfort is allowed and all is 
prepared to fight instantaneously. A reginient of infantry travels over 
1 kilometre in about twelve minutes.* But the results such as those 
above only can be obtained by systematic training and control of every- 
thing on which the health and strength of the soldiers depend, and hy 
the strictest observation of the discipline of marching. ‘The secret of the 
result lies in the hard service of officers and non-commissioned officers, 
who do not rest till their men are as comfortable as possible, and till the 
soldiers have prepared their meals in the bivouac or in the quarters, if 
the men are provided out of stores, which is sometimes the case in the 
manoonvres, and is a proof as good for the Intendance as for the men. 

This year the German cavalry was for the first time equally armed 
with lances. This weapon has many adversaries in the army, because 
it is said to be inconvenient for man and horse, to burden the horse and 
make it difficult to place the carbine as well as to fight on fout. The 
cavalry will get the new carbine (model 1888) next year. In some 
regiments experiments are being made with a new saddle. 

The strategical service of the cavalry, that is to say, the service of 
information on which the commander-in-chief bases his resolutions and 
the plan to fight, has become very ditticult on account of the new powder. 
When it was possible two years ago by small patrols of cavalry not only 
to find the enemy, but also to get information concerning his desixns, 
it is to-day hardly possible to push cavalry near the enemy’s position 
without sacrificing it, as it will be destroyed by shots before it has scen 
the enemy. The cavalry does not remark any smoke, and, though it 
hears the rifles and guns, it does not know from where the danger is, 
and it is impossible to learn by the ear the position of the shooting enemy 
when he is standing at different points and the detonations begin to 
fight with each other. And yet the cavalry must be, as it were, in the 
future the eye of the Army, but an cye which is willing at any moment 
to sacrifice itself. 7 More dificult still to fulfil are the claims which the 
battle-tield requires if it must act against artillery and infantry. 

On some occasions we saw cavalry fight on foot and have influence 
on the result of the day; it happened to occupy important positions, 
and was able to hold them till infantry and artillery could arrive; au- 
other time, a pass far from the position was occupied during the night, 
and through this pass, which it secured, the infantry debouched the fol- 
lowing morning ; sometimes it succeeded in laying an ambush. 


* Over 3 miles an hour. 
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The perseverance in murchiny was very great, and after the mano- 
uvres we found the horses in good condition. On one day a cavalry 
brigade was sent to flank the enemy, the distance ridden was not less 
than 374 miles, 4 of which were through a narrow, hard way, ridden a 
long time in compact columns at one side, of marching infantry and 
artillery. To pass this last distance quickly, the brigade was forced to 
trot incessantly. Three squadrons of hussars had to pass the Féhrde 
(sund) of Flensburg, near Ekensund, which is here 114 yards broad ; 
two squadrons were transported in ferry-boats, but the horses of the third 
were unsaddled, and swam through the sund, led by the hussars from 
boats ; in two and a half minutes the horses swam through. 

With great interest the cavalry mancuvres took place in August, 
where the Guards were engaged, as well as the manouvres of two divi- 
sions of cavalry in September. With the first exercise four regiments 
were employed on each side, supposed to be the vanguard and rearguard 
of two armies ; these manceuvres were therefore very instructive, as the 
two commandants alone knew where the troops should be in the night. 
The exercises demanded no long marches, but were extended very 
widely ; small detachments had to swim often through the Spree. The 
two cavalry divisions which fonght against each other were twelve regi- 
ments of cavalry strong, thirty-six guns, two battalions of infantry, 
pioneer, and telegraph detachments ; these exercises took place between 
the Saar and the Mosel. 

Just as significantly as the two arms spoken of, the new powder 
influenced the field artillery. To find out the distance between the 
enemy and our own position has become easicr, as no smoke on our side 
hinders observation: it has also become difficult, because the lines of the 
enemy are not defined by smoke. If the artillery of the enemy is 
sheltered, and fighting has begun, one cannot find it by the sounds, and 
in time of war we are obliged to try to find the artillery which aims at 
ours by the lines which are made by the projectiles of the enemy in the 
ground. In order not to betray our position it is dangerous to change 
it (the réglement warns directly against change of position), if there are 
to pressing circumstances. But when a change must take place, then the 
artillery wants more scouts than in old times, who look for a new position 
and for the best way to reach it. More than ever the artillery must 
profit by favourable moments, and fire then as quickly as possible. As 
the rifle reaches farther now, the artillery is obliged to be more than 
ever prepared against infantry, and it is no longer able to unlimber the 
guns and to hold its position against the fire of infantry at distances of 
from 1,000 to 1,200 metres; this would be ruin. Shooting exercises 
with ball ammunition had th: result that a company of 250 men, with 
only ten cartridges for every soldier, was able in fifteen minutes, at a 
distance of 1300 metres, to destroy a battery. In the same manner as 
the seeing and aiming at artillery has become more difficult, it has become 
easier concerning infantry, which oftener must change position. Only 
the artillery of two German army corps used the new powder during the 
mana@uvres. One saw very little smoke, but remarked often a fire-flash 
that came from the muzzle, and the position of the cannons was betrayed 
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when before them either was sand, which whirled after the shot, or if 
dry grass began to burn, ‘The artillery was used in the manoeuvres 
when possible in great masses, and iu the field one hopes to gain the 
victory by the better practice in shooting. 

Pioneers who had prepared the position for the artillery afterwards 
served it as guard. 

More than ever this year were undertaken encerprises at night, gener- 
ally going out from the main boy of the outposts, The night was choser 
to avoid the great loss of lives caused by the new powder and rifle, but 
these enterprises were undertaken to surprise the enemy aad to obtain a 
commanding position for the action of the next day. Such a night 
expedition lays highest claims upon the discipline and order of the trovps. 
Speaking of these enterprises, we must observe that one does not intend 
to fight night battles in the future, a view which does not put out, the 
possibility of assembling before daylight, and with daylight to begin 
with superior forces a decisive battle (‘Tel-el-Kebir). 

For some years, and also this year, many troops were given the 
baygaye, oy a part of it, to accustom the leading otticer and the troop 
to these vmpedimenta (carriages of ammunition, of medicine, the columns 
of provisions, the detachments of telegraph and telephone, &c.,) which 
lengthen the marching columns and make them less movable, which 
must be sheltered on the march as well as in the bivouac and in the 
cantonnent, If these trains were with the troops er not, in any case 
the orders for marching, fighting, &c., must be exactly the same as it 
would be in war time, when all the trains are with the army. 

Whilst the infantry of the [Xth Army Corps bivouacked under tents, 
it was only allowed in the XVith Army Corps to take in the manceuvres, 
for officers and men, the same things as in war, and in no bivouac did 
we sce one tent ; the ofiicers were lying at night near the men in the 
open air. When the troops had the carriages of ammunition with them, 
the supplying of cartridges was practised. hat this supply shall take 
place at the right time is the duty of the commander of the battalion; 
he has to direct the carriages behind the line, and to take care that am- 
munition is brought to his companies in the fisrt line by soldiers who are 
trained for this service, or by the reinforcements which are sent there- 
In war the soldiers take the ammunition of the dead and wounded, and 
fill all their pockets with cartridges. It depends on the country and on 
other circumstances where the carriages of ammunition are placed, but, 
at all events, it must not be difficult to reach them, 

A short time after one has arrived at the cantonment, officers aud 
non-commissioned oflicers have to make themselves acquainted with the 
place and the country round it, that they may be able to give at every 
moment a disposition for defending it, &e. 

With some battalions of riflemen trained doys were of great use be- 
cause they gave warning if anybody came near tu the camp trom outside. 

The “edn. ts covered with brass and the feéiors of the uniturms were 
betrayers in particular when the sun was shining. 

The lowling and unloading vailway carriages with infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery were executed fast and quietly. 
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The result of the German mancuvres is this: Because the com- 
mander-in-chief cannot get quick and exact reports about the enemy, 
the deployment of the troops must be more slow and more cautious ; but 
not this alone, also the crds¢s of the fight will be more remote than before, 
because the engagements begin at greater distances and the firing must 
have longer time to do its work. Asso many new factors must be taken 
into consideration, the demands on every man of the army, from gener- 
al to the last soldier, have grown immensely and with them the respon- 
sibility. The importance of the ground and the good or bad use made 
of it, can decide, in particular with impromptu fights, the fate of the 
day. Artillery and infantry must support each other more than ever, 
and the infantry cannot reap the laurels ina ranged battle soithout being 
aided by artillery. Attacks in front against an enemy who has not been 
weakened by our projectiles cannot succeed. The defender will take 
greater profit from the new powder and new rifle than the assailant. 
The interference of cavalry has been more /imited but is yet possible. 

We conclude this article here, but suggest that now, more than 
ever, the result of the battles of the future depends on the sPIRITUAL 
and MoraL factors of the armies: the spiritual, as the claims to the 
character to self-dependence and to reflection have increased ; the moral, 
because the terrors of the battle are no longer veiled in smoke, that 
intoxicated in some manner. 
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THE MADRAS ARMY. 


By Lieut. R. M. Rainey, 12th Burma [tegiment Madras Infantry, 


A great deal has been written for and against the Madras sepoy. 
His admirers have, not very successfully, tr ied tu show that he is just 
as good, if not better, than his brethren in arms of the Bengal army : 
they chiefly support their arguments on his past records faithful 
services, which are of course undenieble. Bat whi vious past 
may without injustice be allowed him, the stern facts of the present 
time must be faced, and I will therefore only refer to the Madras army 
of days gone by, as far as is necessary to exemplify my remarks. 

Those who have no faith in th AS Sepoy are numerous and 
powerful, and they are as a rule very bitter in their arguments. They 
look for, and greedily scize on every thing, that can possibly be turned 
to the discredit of the Madrassi ; while they are strangely blind to all his 
good points, and even when he ‘behaves with praiseworthy bravery, fail 
entirely to recognise it. 

No one who is thoroughly acquainted with all the various races 
fonning our Indian army could pretend to believe, that the Madrassi of 
to-day is as good a fighting man as the warlike races of northern India 
produce. Whatever he was in the past, years of internal peace and 
freedom from any frontier quarrels have gone far to quench bis warlike 
instincts. The Madras army had for years been but little employed on 
active service, until the commencement of the Burma campaign in 1885. 
A few regiments were, it is truc, sent up to Afghanistan during the last 
war, but they had very little actual fighting. This long respite from 
active service has undoubtedly hada very injurious effect on the army, 
and hundreds, nay thousands of men have enlisted without the very 
slightest expectation, and in truth, with hopes and confidence, that 
they would never have any harder or more dangerous duties to perform 
than garrison duties in the piping times of peace, living in comfort and 
surrounded by their families. For these safe and by no means arduous 
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THE MADRAS ARMY. 


By Lieut. R. M. Rainey, 12th Burma Regiment Madras Infantry. 


A great deal has been written for and against the Madras sepoy. 
His admirers have, not very successfully, tried to show that he is just 
as good, if not better, than his brethren in arms of the Beng: 
they chiefly support their arguments on his 
services, which are of course undeni«ble. vivus past 
may without injustice be allowed him, the stern facts of the present 
time must be faced, and I will theretore only refer to the Madras army 
of days gone by, as far as is necessary to exemplify my remarks. 

Those who have no faith in the Madras sepoy are numerous and 
powerful, and they are asa rule very bitter in their arguments. They 
look for, and greedily seize on every thing, that can possibly be turned 
to the discredit of the Madrassi ; while they ar ugely bliud to all his 
goud points, and even when he behaves with praiseworthy bravery, fail 
entirely to recognise it. 

No one who is thoroughly acquainted with all the various races 
fonning our Indian army could pretend to believe, that the Madrassi of 
to-day is as good a fighting man as the warlike races of northern India 
produce. Whatever he was in the past, years of internal peace and 
freedom from any frontier quarrels have gone far to quench his warlike 
instinets. The Madras army had for years been but little employed on 
active service, until the commencement of the Burma campaign in 1885, 
A few regiments were, it is true, sent up to Afghanistan during the last 
war, but they had very little actual fighting. This long respite from 
active service has undoubtedly hada very injurious effect on the army, 
and hundreds, nay thousands of men have enlisted without the very 
slightest. expectation, and in truth, with hopes and confidence, that 
they would never have any harder or more dangerous duties to perform 
than garrison duties in the piping times of peace, living in comfort and 
surrounded by their families. For these sate and by no means arduous 
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duties, a large number of men offered for enlistment belonging to the 
Telegu caste of the northern parts of Madras. These men had been 
found useless as fighting men in former times, and many regiments of 
them were then disbanded. In sppearance they are more soldierly, 
taller, smarter, and better icokiny, than the short, black, but wiry Tamil, 
Their langage is melodious, they are handsome, clean in their habits, 
very sober aid docile. Is it then to be wondered at, that commanding 
officers lost sight of their former bad records as solliers, and freely 
enlisted them in preference to the comparatively dirty, quarrelsome, 
drunken Tamil, with a language that sets one teeth on edge, and with 
nothing in looks to speak in his favour, but who nevertheless makes a 
very fair soldicr? It is, however, natural that men enlisted under such 
conditions as I have endeavoured to describe above, should not be found 
perfect in time of war. 

The good points of the Madras sepoy have so often been brought 
into prominence by the champions, and admirers, of the old Coast army, 
that it is hardly necessary to touch on them further than to briefly 
enumerate the most prominent. 

Unswerving loyalty to the British Government is the chief charac- 
teristic of the Madras scpoy, which has stuck to him through genera- 
tions, and makes him thoroughly reliable as far ay faithful service is 
concerned. 

The greatest confidence in his British officers, especially those who 
have been long in a regiment, is another characte: ‘stic. 

Patience and willingness under most trying circumstances ; perform- 
ing the most irksome and tiring marches, heavy guard, fatigue, and 
other duties cheerfully, aud without grumbling. 

The Madras sepoy is but little troubled with caste prejudices, and 
in a well disciplined regiment, caste need never be felt to interfere with 
any duties, and consequently the men can shift for themselves, when 
rations, cooking pots, etc. are scarce, far better than most other races of 
India. 

The superior intelligence of the Madras sepoy is very marked. 
They are better educated than any other class of natives who are enlist- 
ed in the Indian army, and are singularly useful as clerks, signallers, 
surveyors, and for all duties requiring extra intelligence or education. 
They excel as Sappers, and make very useful Pioneers. 

Madrassis are wiry, tough, and possess great staying powers, They 
suffer little inconvenience from excessive heat, stand cold well, and are 
excellent marchers. 

The chief faults and weak points of the Madras army are as fol- 
lows :— 

The system of allowing the men’s families to live in the lines pre 
vails. This has a very demoralising effect on the men, as soldiers, and 
is the greatest defect in the army, and the cause of much of the inferio- 
rity of the Madras sepoy. The up country scpoys, excepting a smill 
percentage, leave their wives and families in their villages, and remit 4 
portion of their pay to them, reserving enough to live on comfortably 
themselves. But the Madras sepoy has his fatnily in the lines. His 
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pay is seized-on, and supports a host of relations, as well as his own 
wife and children ; so that the poor sepoy is generally more or less 
underfed, not to say often half starved. ‘The Madras sepoy belongs 
toa poor class, and cannot hope for any assistance from among his 
own, or his wife’s relations for the support of his family. In addition to 
this, living is dearer in Madras than in other parts of India. 

The enlistment of Northern ‘lelegus, a class known not to produce 
good fighting men, isa serious mistake. Many men of inferior physique 
are also enlisted. 

No spirit of emnlation between reziments, or even companies, is 
possible in Madras to the same degree as in the Bengal army ; for in 
Madras, ‘Tamils, 'lelegzus, Mussalinans, Christians, Pariahs, and other 
castes are all mixed together in companies. ‘I'he system of caste com- 
panies is not in force, and men whose hemes may be a thousand miles 
apart, who speak languages unknown to each other, difer in religion, 
customs, descent, and are in every way unsuited to each other, are crowded 
into one company. With tuis system, a subadar frequently cannot 
understand a word of the language spoken by half of his company, and 
the same of course applies to the jemadars, and non-commissioned otticers. 
All the infanty regiments are composed of much the saine material, 
nunely, two-thirds Hindus, aud one-third Mussalmans. With the Hin- 
dus are included Parinhs and Christians. Some reviments enlist more 
Tamils than Telegus, and some enlist a few so called Rajpoots and 
Mahrattas, These are descendants of men from the Bengal and Bombay 
presidencies, who in former times found their way down to the Madras 
presidency. ‘he former make excellent sepoys, though they give a little 
more trouble with their caste prejudices, requiring dry rations on board 
ship, and soon. Most of them, however, enlist in the cavalry. There 
are authentic cases of the mild Telezu assuming a Rajpoot name, and 
enlisting in the cavalry, where he is not taken if he sails under his true 
colours, ‘The cavalry ay a rule enlist two-thirds Mussulmans and one- 
third Hindus (Rajpoots and Mahrattas only). The Sappers and Miners 
enlist chiefly Pariahs, Tamils, and Christians. All regiments enlisting 
the same men, the difference between good and bad regiments is 
chiefly the result of the work of the British officers. The men knowing 
that all reziinents contain the same men as themselves, are not on 
their mettle to exeel other corps; their relations are serving in various 
other regiments ; and even if a reziment behaves badly and gets a bad 
aune, the men know that the others cannot be composed of men in- 
dividually better than themselves, and do not feel any disgrace. Hence 
“esprit de corps” is nearly impass ble; there are no incentives to excel 
another company, or a resinznt of another race or caste; and no appeal 
ean touch the feelings of sich a miscellaneous crew. The only possible 
exhortation is to uphold the credit cf the regiment or presidency; 
but where “esprit de corps” does not. exist such appeals full flat. 

Another weak point in the Madras army is, that the native offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers are very frequently promoted 
simply because they are smart at “ bahoo’s” work, have a good know- 
ledge of English, or show extra intelligence, without any reference to 
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whether they have or are likely to acquire any influence, and to make 
t themselves respected. Caste has still a very strong hold in some things, 
and it is quite the exception to find a low caste man who has acquired 
any marked influence over men his superiors in caste, and even if he can 
i exercise his authority when on duty, he generally fails, or fears to do so, 


when off duty, and it is by no means an uncommon sight to see non- 

commissioned officers and even native officers, when off duty, paying 
i 
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respects to young sepoys of high caste whom they pass in the lines. 

‘ It is needless to say that such a state of affairs as this is entirely sub- 

versive of discipline, and its disastrous effects sre painfully visible, in 

: the comparative lack of authority evinced by Madras native officers, 

who occupy a far lower position both in the eyes of the men and in their 

own estimation than those of the Bengal army ; and, | fear, are not 

always treated with as much courtesy by the British officers. In fact 

the examination rage is carried too far in Madras. For each step of 

F promotion, a (for natives) stiff examination must be passed; and, unless 

. for exceptional services in time of war, none are promoted who have not 

{ \ passed the prescribed examinations: consequently, it is common for low 

tes caste men of no influence to be promoted over the heads of vastly 

! superior men, who only lack higher education to make them most de- 

sirable non-commissioned officers. Experience does not show, when the 

f moment of action arrives, that these highly educated men, who know 

i 4 the most confusing cautions and words of command off by heart, are 

Ke any better than their less accomplished brethren of the Bengal army. 

: If suddenly fired on from an ambush, the Madrassi does not then 

remember his carefully learnt lessons, and his word of command is not 

one whit bettcr, if as good, as that of an up-country non-commissioned 
officer ; while he does not keep his men as well under control. 

The Madras sepoy undoubtedly requires more British leading than 
the sepoy of the north; yet the British officers in this presidency are 
more frequently changed from one regiment to another than in the 
armies of either of the other presidencies, so that the men seldom know 
their officers, and this handicaps them severely. Besides this, the ofticers, 
being frequently changed, take comparatively little interest in their men. 
' Many men are allowed to serve on long after they are past hard 
work, and these reduce the standard of efficiency ; while, on the other 
hand, unnecessary obstacles are thrown in the way of men, who, having 
enlisted, find that military service does not suit them, and wish to take 
their discharge. This keeps a number of discontented men in the ranks, 
whose influence is most injurious. Many recruits of very poor physi- 
que are enlisted, who never fill out into good men. From the above 
causes, a large percentage of uscless men are serving in the ranks of 
nearly every regiment. 

The dificulty of getting recruits is severely felt. Some of the 
causes of this are :—(a) The pay of the sepoy has not increased with the 
labour wage, while living is dearer than formerly.—(b) Foreign service 
in Burma has been coming round too frequently, and hard work does 
not suit many of the classes enlisted. —(c) Field days, camps of exercise, 
the present system of training, musketry é&c., are more irksome than 
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formerly.—(7?) The constant change of British officers is felt to place 
good men ata serious disadvantage, as new officers are frequently im- 
posed on by worthless men, who curry favour with their new masters, 
and get advancement to the exclusion of the steady and more modest 
men, (¢) The perquisites in the way of batta, rice, compensation, &e., 
are not as good as formerly. (/) Stoppayes from the men’s pay 
on account of clothing, neecssaries, &e., are heavier. (7) The army has 
lost a good deal of its former prestige, and the service is not as popular 
generally as it used to be. (“) The disbanding of so many regiments 
has caused a feeling of doubt as to what will be done in the future. 
Colonels of Madras regiments, seen to be more ticd down with regard 
to promotions, and have to make far more references to Army Head 
Quarters than in Bengal ‘This necessarily lessens the power of the 
commanding officer, and has a bad effect. 

The above are the chief defects in the Madras army. I will now 
endeavour to show how | think they might be greatly remedied. 

To minimize the evils of the family system, the same arrange- 
ments as are in force in the Bengal army, regarding the number of 
families allowed to live in the lines, shculd be adopted. Messes should be 
made compulsory, or other steps should be taken to insure the men’s 
feeding themselves properly. It may be argued, that the faithfulness of 
the Madras sepoy in the past has been insured by his knowing that his 
family were living in the lines in our power, and that the fact of their 
being married made it impossible for them to risk the safety of their 
families by mutinying. ‘his may be true, but it need not prevent the 
system I recommend being adopted. It would not prevent the men 
marrying, and leaving their families in their homes, which is what up- 
country sepoys do. ‘I'he expectation of pensions on completion of their 
service, or made payable to their familics in the event of their being 
Killed on active service, would be quite enongh inducement, if any were 
necessary, to insure their remaining faithful. Of course leave and 
furlough would have to be granted on the same conditions as in the 
Kengal army. At present there are no leave and furlough rules in 
Madras. 

The enlistment of weedy men, such as line boys frequently are, and 
town loafers, should be strictly forbidden. The chest standard of mea- 
surement should be raised to at least 33 inches. None should be enlisted, 
who do not belong to races or castes, known to have fighting instincts. 
No worthless Telegus should be taken on any account. Tamils, Pariahs, 
Christians, Telegus of the south of Madras, and Mussulmans only should 
be enlisted; the few so called Rajpoots and Mahrattas, who chiefly 
enlist in the cavalry being the only exceptions to this rule. In the 
cavalry no Tamils, Pariahs, Christians, or Telegus, are enlisted ordina- 
Tily, except the Christian farriers and trumpeters. 

Instead of mixing anyhow all the various castes enlisted, it would 
be far better if caste companies, and indeed some caste regiments, were 
formed. The argument against this will of course be, that the present 
system makes mutiny nearly impossible, as the probability of a combi- 
nation by a mixed body of men, so widely separated by caste, religion, 
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descent, and in fact the absence of any tie, is most unlikely. This is, 
however, a great admission of the weakness of the system, as men who 
have so little in common, that they cannot combine when they meditate 
evil, are not likely to have that coutidence in cach other and that cohesion, 
which is absolutely necessary in time of war among soldiers. This want 
of confidence in themselves, and want of cohesion, is most marked in the 
Madras army, and has frequently struck me among the men who have 
been engaged in the operations in Burma since 1s885 », Existing cireum- 
stances do not justify the loss of elliciency this system entails. There 
is very little likelihood of the Madras army mutinying, and although 
many officers will howl out against any innovation, (especially 
if it gives them extra work or trouble), and will urge the danger 
of departing from ancient customs, they nevertheless lay open 
the question,—If all these preeautions are necessary to prevent the 
Madras sepoy from becoming disattected, is he really worth keeping up? 
And as his etliciency certainly sutlers by these precautionary measures, 
could not we, by taking the same precautions with the more warlike 
races, obtain the same or even better results, and dispense with the 
Madrassi altogether? To refute this suggestion with the Madras army 
in its present state is difficult, but reflection shows that the mixing of 
various races in the Bengal army, which was adopted after the Mutiny, 
has not proved a success, and the present tendency is altogether in 
favour of caste regiments and companies. The objections to having 
all our native troops from one part of India are too obvious to need 
putting forward. ‘The more sources we tap for our fighting material, 
the better for us ; even though by so doing, we are obliged to introduce 
a race who do not quite equal the standard of our very best fighting 
races. The first thing is to decide what proportions of the various races 
of India we require. Secondly, to yet the very best men that these 
races produce. Thirdly, to obtain the highest pitch of efficiency that 
these various races can be brought to. Fourthly, to make such use of 
these men, that the greatest value may be got out of their services. 
At present, in case of a mutiny among one portion of our native army, 
we are pretty certain that all will not join, and this is doubtless a very 
great point. But the importance of this safe-guard is considerably 
lessened, if, to keep the most warlike portion of our army in check, we 
are obliged to keep up another army, and it in an inctticient state, for 
fear that it also might mutiny. For though the Madras army as it is 
could well hold its own under British leaders against any combination 
of mutiny or rebellion, it is an open sceret, that it could not be depended. 
on against such foes as we may have to mect on our north-west frontier. 
If our greatest danger were from internal disturbances, we might be able 
without anxiety to leave the Madras army as it is; but as things are, 
it is imperative that the Madras army be kept up, and that every etfort 
should be made to bring it to the greatest efliciency, so that we 
may make the fullest use of it, cither within or beyond our frontiers. 
here are so many ways in which Madrassis might Le made useful, that 
it would be a thousand pities if their enlistment were stopped ; but the 
necessity for keeping pace with the times is urgent, and their efficiency 
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as soldiers must be increased. Because a particular groove has been 
followed so far, there is no reason why improvements should not now be 
introduced. To begin with, caste companies should be established, and, 
if possible, caste regiments. If regiments which have a leaning now to 
any particular caste, were directed to enlist that caste only, and were 
designated by the name of the caste enlisted, a marked improvement 
would soon be apprrent—for instance, the 15th and 24th Resiments 
both enlist a good class of Mahomedans, and have done so for years: 


they should be directed to enlist nothing but Mahomedans, and called 


the 15th and 24th Madras Mussulmans. In the same way, regiments 
who pride themselves on their Tamils should be directed to enlist Tanils 


only. Other regiments might be composed of Southern Telegus, or 
Pariahs, or Christians. A third Pioneer regiment should be formed. 
The Sappers and Miners might with advantage be increased. In the 
eavalry the same system could be adopted : three regiments might be 
Mussulmans, and one Hindus. An attempt might be made to utilize in 
the cavalry the horse-keeper caste. These men are excellent riders, have 
no caste prejudices, are a very quarrelsome, independent lot, and if kept 
in separate troops would, I believe, prove excellent sowars. If it were 
not considered advisable at once to start caste regiments, caste compa- 
nies should most certainly be formed. ‘The experiment might be tried 
at first in a few regiments. From Madras regiments various useful 
corps might be formed, such as railway, telegraph, pontoon, army 
service, ambulance &e., &e. These would minimize the number of 
followers and non-fighting men who accompany an army, and the intel- 
ligence of the Madrassi would insure the success of such organisations. 
While forming regiments and corps, as above, would enable the greatest 
use to be made of the Madrassi for service against enemies from outside 
our borders, their numbers and utility would not be decreased for 
services inside our dominions. Again, the exact value of each class of 
men forming the Madras army could readily be ganged. This is at 
present impossible, as with the existing jumble of races, no certainty 
can be expected. Greater chaos in a regiment could not exist, if 
Sikhs, Pathans, Goorkhas, Beluchis, Jats, and Hindustanis, were mixed 
indiscriminately in companies of the Bengal army, than exists in every 
Madras regiment. 

The examination tests for promotion should be modified, and though 
IT would not urge a retrograde movement in the matter of education, it 
should not be adhered to in such a hard and fast manner. While some 
highly educated men are a great advantage for performing the clerical 
part of the work of a regiment, still many otherwise suited by birth, 
caste, influence, &e., might be advantagcously promoted. Half the 
promotion might go by educational tests (only men who are in all other 
respects fitted should be taken), and half the promotion might be given 
to men of influence, provided they were sutticiently intelligent to per- 
form the duties of non-commissioned officers. In this manner a more 
trustworthy class of native and non-commissioned officers would be 
obtained, who had influence among and were respected by the men ; 
and these, if caste companies were organised, might be looked to, to 
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bring forward suitable recruits, and to maintain their companies up ta 
full strength. They might be expected to endeavour to enlist only 
such men as would prove a credit to themselves, their companies, and 
regiments. 

As more British officers per regiment are not likely to be sanctioned, 
every effort should be made to avoid changing officers with regiments. 
If caste regiments and companies were introduced, and railway. tele- 
graph, and such like corps were organised, and the status of the Madris 
army were generally raised, more interest would be taken by the officers 
in their regiments, and fewer would be anxious to leave for the Punjab 
Frontier Force, the Commissariat Department, or any of the other 
roads of escape, so popular among many oftivers who find themselves 
booked for service with the Madras army. 

Men past work should be got rid of at once. No sentiment should 
be allowed to interfere with this rule. The interests of the service 
should invariably be considered before those of individuals ; but if turning 
old men out before their time of service was fully completed, were con- 
sidered a breach of faith, and contrary to what the meu were given to 
expect when they enlisted, a few “veteran corps” might be established, 
into which the ancients might be drafted for cantonment duties, only 
until their service was completed. Men who have no taste for soldiering, 
or who from force of circumstances do not wish to continue in the 
service, should be encouraged to take their discharge. These discou- 
tented men are a curse in a regiment. 

The ditticulty of getting recruits will be greatly lessened, when 
service in Burma is of less frequent occurrence. The system of caste 
regiments and companies would render the service more popular. The 
disbandment of a few regiments must have reduced the drain on the 
recruiting market. 

If a genuine interest were evinced in the army ; if the suggestions 
above enumerated were adopted, even in part, a great improvement 
might be lovked for. 


THE MEYWAR BHIL CORPS. 


By Lieut. H. L. Soowers, Assistant to Agent to Governor-General, 
Rajputane. 


The very scanty amount of information possessed by the outside 
world on the subject of the local corps of Rajputana and Ceutrai India, 
induces me to offer to the Journal a short history and description of the 
Meywar Bhil Corps, together with a few notes on the Bhils of Meywar 
in general, from among the wildest and most unreclaimed of whom the 
Corps is recruited. 

All the local corps, with the exception of the Bhopal Battalion, are 
composed of the different aboriginal tribes who inhabit this portion of 
India ; and it was with the object of tranquillising the country and 
reducing to habits of order and peace their lawless and predatory instincts, 
that Government first undertook the formation of these regimeuts. 
Thus in 1822 from the Mair tribe the Merwara Battalion was formed ; 
in 1831 a battalion of Bhil police was raised in Kandeish, followed in 
1841 by the Meywar and Malwa Bhil Corps. The Deoli and Erinpura 
Irregular Forces, consisting for the most part of Minas, were originally 
the Kotah and Jodhpur Legions respectively. They received their pre- 
sent appellations on being re-constructed after the Mutiny. 

Of these tribes the Bhils are considered by far the most ignorant 
and uncivilized ; and the Meywar section of them, occupying as they do 
a part of the country, known as the Hilly Tracts, which is particularly 
destitute of such civilizing influences as are afforded by the presence of 
large towns, good roads, railways &c., constitute at first sight about 
as unpromising looking material as possible wherewith to form a dis- 
ciplined corps. 

The Hilly Tracts of Meywar comprise that part of the country lying 
to the west and south of Udaipur, up to the borders of the States of 
Serohi, Mahi Ranta, and Dungarpur, between the 24th and 25th de- 
grees of north latitude and the 73rd and 75th degrees of east 
longitude, and averaging some 60 miles across from north to south 
and 80 miles from east to west, with an area of about 4000 square 
miles, The district fully justifies its denomination of the Hilly Tracts. 
Throughout its whole extent there may be perhaps some half a dozen open 
spaces as much as a mile wide ; but with the exception of these the whole 
country is an intricate and confused network of low stony hills. The 
general level of the country is about 1000 feet above the sca, while here 
and there hills of greater pretension are met with, rising to 2000 or 3000 
feet. In between the hills are narrow little valleys, which are terraced 
up and formed into fields by the Bhils, and yield crops of rice in the 
summer, and gram or wheat in the winter, while on the slopes of the hills 
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Indian corn is extensively grown. In the less populous parts the 
hills are covered with thick low jungle, consisting for the most part of 
bamboo clumps, small sized teak, and the dak tree (acactu leucophicea) 
with its fine scarlet blossom. Large trees are few and far between, the 
most common being the banyan, the mango, the nim, and the mohva, 
the last named producing during the early summer the flower from 
which is extracted the strong, nauseous spirit, so universally indulged in 
by the Bhils. Four rivers traverse the distr ict, but none of them are 
perennial. Their deeper pools, however, hold abundance of fish, which 
the Bhil shzkars in a method of his own. Taking with him his bow anda 
large quiver full of arrows, he moves quietly about in the water s0 as to 
get the fish on the move without clouding the water. His bow is all 
the while well drawn, and the instant an unwary fish approaches the 
surface of the water or attempts to leave the pool by its shallow outlet, 
the arrow is discharged and very seldom without scoring. He then goes 
on to the next and so on, till all his arrows are expended, when he pro- 
ceeds to collect the spoil. 

Very little is known of the origin and history of the Bhils. Tod 
in his “ Rajasthan” tells us that “ Ignorani Ballat,” a prince of the great 
Lunar race of Rajputs, who flourished about 1300 B. C., was the 
progenitor of the race. The Hindus of course have various fables on 
the subject. One of these recounted in Metcalfe’s “Central India” is 
as follows :—“ Mahadeo when sick was one day reclining in a forest, 
when a beautiful damsel appeared ; the first sight of whom effected a 
complete cure of all his complaints. The result of this interview was 
the birth of many children, one of whom, distinguished for his ugli- 
ness, slew the favourite bull of Mahadeo, for which crime he was expelled 
to the woods, and his descendants have ever since been stigmatised with 
the names of Bhils, or Ushaster, or outcasts.” Whatever the origin of 
the fable, the Bhils have certainly always been an outcast race, being 
held in great contempt by Mahomedans aud high caste Hindus. This 
feeling, however, is easily traced in the intolerance of these castes to- 
wards all who do not hold with their religious prejudices, being 
accentuated in the case of the Bhils from their bringing the flesh of 
almost all animals, including snakes, crocodiles, and even carrion, with- 
in the range of their diet. Excepting the monkey, which is the symbol 
of the forest god Hunuman, it would be difficult indeed to find some- 
thing they do not eat. 

To learn anything of the condition of the Bhils prior to the time 
when the British Government took them in hand is extremely ditlicult. 
They have no literature of any sort, and of their previous history they 
are absolutely ignorant and unconcerned. Something might be gleaned 
from the histories of the various surrounding states, but the story 
would probably be pretty much the same all through, one of “Oppression 
on the part of the rulers, and rebellion and a perpetual warring against 
civilization on that of the Bhils. 

The Census Report of 1881 gives the number of Bhils in Meywar 
as 166,343. This number is only approximate, for “ owing to a very 
pronounced repugnance to being enumerated, a repugnance which in 
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some instances led to a disturbance of the peace, no accurate census 
could be taken, and the authorities had to be contented with counting 
houses, and allowing an average of four persons to each house.” The 
ignorant and superstitious mind of the Bhil could not but associate 
the mysterious preparations of the enumerators with some deep laid 
scheme, which to say the least of it would not be for their benetit. 
One of their ideas on the subject was that the counting of the men 
and women meant a redistribution of their wives and daughters. All 
the fat men were to be given fat wives, and all the thin men thin ones, 
and soon, Another theory was that the Queen wanted a list of all the 
inhabitants, so that ata given signal they might all be destroyed. 
A third and not unreasonable interpretation was that a more regular 
and heavier system of taxation was intended. It is believed that 
the present census will have to be conducted in much the same manner 
asthe last. If, however, tho matter were left to the local Raos and 
Thakurs, instead of being eutrusted to specially appointed and strange 
officials, it is probable that a very much more reliable enumeration would 
be obtained. 

The Bhils have no such things as towns and villages. Each family 
has its own little farm, separated from its neighbours by varying dis- 
tances, but seldom less than eighty or ninety yards. The huts are 
made of inud or stone with roughly tiled or thatched roofs, and placed 
almost invariably on a hill or rising ground. If localities more or less 
inaccessible to horsemen are available, they are chosen in preference, the 
idea being to secure a handy retreat from the clutches of their natural 
enemy, the Raj official and his sowurs. It is probably the same object 
that induces them to avoid living in numbers together, for as long as 
they can separate and get away to the hills and jungles, they are pretty 
safe from pursuit. A group of several of these isolated habitations com- 
prises what is called a Pdi. Each Pal is presided over by a Gometi or 
village headman, whose authority in all important matters is paramount. 
His office iy hereditary, a successor being acknowledged quite irrespec- 
tive of his qualifications for the post. ‘This is in marked contrast to 
the ordinary usaye of semi- savaye tribes, where the leader attains his 
position from being physically or otherwise the best man among them; 
and it goes to illustrate the strong clan feeling that exists among the 
tribes. This feeling indeed is one of their most prominent characteris- 
tics. Of asimple and trusting uature, they allow themselves to be 
guided in all serious affairs by their immediate chief. At his call they 
will immediately assemble for any undertaking. A fellow-clanstman_ too 
has but to raise the shrill Bhil cry called the “ Kilkee” to at once obtain 
assistance. The cry is taken up and repeated from hill to hill; and 
the whistle of Roderick Dhu in the Highlands was not more effective 
than is the Bhil Aidkee in suddenly raising, as if from out of the earth, 
hundreds of armed warriors. When the Bhil Corps practises the 
“attack”, this cry takes the place of the usual “cheer” at the “final 
rush.” The noise is most unearthy, and calculated one would think to 
startle most civilized troops out of their very wits. 

A traveller under the safe conduct of the Gometi is perfectly 
secure, as illustrated by Captain Tod. ‘“ Many years ago one of my 
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parties was permitted to range throngh the Arivulli tract ; in one of the 
passages of the lengthened valleys the Lord of the Mountains was dead. 
The men were all abread and his widow alone in the hut. My servant 
Mudari told his story and claimed his surety and passport, which the 
Bhilni delivered in the shape of an arrow from the quiver of her late 
lord ; and this arrow was as well recognised as the cumbrous scroll, with 
allits seals and appendages, of a traveller in Europe.” Among the 
native officers of the Corps there are several of these Gometis. Their 
appointment is beneficial in every way, and points to a principle which 
one would like to see more extensively adopted in the officering of the 
native army in general. For mere smartness on parade and a know- 
ledge of accounts &e., are not sutticient in this country to give a man 
that influence over his fellows which he must possess, to be able to lead 
and control them in critical situations. 

To this very day a traveller attempting to traverse the country 
withont an escort would be very unlikely to save his property from 
plunder, even if he himself escaped with a whole skin, for it is a point 
of honour with the Bhils to rob with violence and not by stealth. Every 
man carrics a bow anda bundle of arrows, sometimes a sword also. 
The bow is made entirely of bamboo, the string even being formed from 
a thin strip of the bark. It may be called the national weapon, and with 
it the Phil is very deadly at short ranges. At longer distances, however, 
it is curious to find that they are not so good. An officer now with the 
regiment uscd at one time to sct up a target and challenge the passing 
Bhils to shoot ; and to their great amazement he invariably beat them. 

To proceed with any safety, it is necessary for a traveller to 
“square” the Gometis of the different Pdls he passes through by paying 
the two taxes called Bola? and Rakwalli, the levying of which the Bhils 
regard as their indubitable right. The former provides for the safety 
of the travellers along the route, and the latter for the security of his 
camp at night. He is thus provided with a series of guards who escort 
him from village to village. These guards are only so in name, consist- 
ing perhaps of a single Bhil, or sometimes of a wretched urchin not half 
the size of the bow he carries. It is sufficient, however, to show the 
rest of the clan that the dues of blackmail have been satisfied. Should 
any of them be unmannerly enough to disregard the safe conduct, the 
whole Pdl can be made, through the Durbar, to make good the damage 
done. But if the precaution of employing a local guard has been neg- 
lected, no claim for compensation is admitted by the authorities. The 
officers of the Corps even never leave Kherwara without having a guard 
of a Naik’s party orso with thcir baggage. They themselves, however, 
may move freely about the country with very little fear of molestation. 
There is only one case on record of a sahib having been attacked ; 
although during that drunken time of year the Holz, one’s progress is 
frequently interrupted by the men and women, especially the latter, 
stopping up the road and clamouring for bakhshish. 

It seems to be the general opinion that the Bhils are a small race 
of men, and that they are ugly and hardfeatured. Whether the descrip- 
tion applies or nut to those of the tribe inhabiting Malwa and Central 
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Tndia, Iam unable to say, but it is certainly a libel on the Meywar 
Bhils. That they are often of very black complexions may have some- 
thing to say to the impression ; but otherwise they do not appear to 
be either better or worse looking than other natives one meets. In 
height, although they certainly do not approach the Sikhs, or the Brahmins 
and Rajputs of the N. W. P., they average considerably more than 
Goorkhas do. In the Meywar Bhil Corps the minimum height for 
recrnits is 5 feet 7 inches, and there are always several wnredwars for 
each vacancy. The women are much fairer in complexion than the 
men, and as arule have pleasant if not handsome features. They also 
seem to possess better physique than the men. ‘This may be attributed 
to the fact that, when young, the girls who px ssacertain market vaiue 
obtain a larger share of food than their less fortunate brothers. Sixty 
local rupees* is the usual price a man has to pay for a girl he wishes to 
marry. Quce married she becomes considerably more valuable, for the 
gay lover who takes a fancy to his neighbour’s wife has on detection to 
pay Rs. 240 for the luxury. ‘The same sum by the way is the penalty 
for nvurder. 

Although as a rule slight in body, the Bhils are very hard and 
wiry. Their walking powers are proverbial, and it is no uncommon thing 
for a man in the regiment to start off after morning parade for his home, 
as much as 20imiles distant sometimes, and be back again in time for parade 
the next morning. On one occasion an old Havildar asked that he 
might be sent before the annual invaliding board, as he was getting old 
he said, and past his work. He was accordingly ordered into head- 
quarters from Kotra, when he marched the whole distance, 57 miles, 
without a halt. On another occasion a man was sent with a box on his 
head to the railway station, 37 miles off. He delivered the box and 
was back with the railway receipt within 24 hours. 

Of the religion of the Bhils, I don’t think any one has ever gleaned 
any extensive information ; but this may be due, as much as to any- 
thing else, to the fact that their own notion of the subject is extremely 
vague. ‘They worship Devi, and Hunuman, and Bhairoo, the god of war, 
and believe in future punishment and reward. The former takes the 
form of “fire ”, ay in some other beliefs, and by way of obtaining absolu- 
tion for their sins or perhaps of accustoming themselves for the warm 
time to come, they are in the habit of branding their arms and legs in 
several places with a hot iron. Their only form of sacritice is one to 
Devi, not propitiatory as one might think, but as a thank offering. 
When the occurrence of any particular event is desired, the Bhil vows 
to sacrifice a buffiulo to the goddess. The event coming off, the sacrifice 
is duly performed, if not, not. In most ceremonies, christening, mar- 
riage, burial &c., the assistance of a joyi is called in, but he appears to 
exercise no influence over the people, being looked upon as merely a pro- 
fessional and necessary adjunct to the occasion. There are also of course 
numerous superstitions. If a man, when starting on any enterprise, should 
happen to come across a small black bird which is common in those parts, 


* One local rupee =about 12 annas Imperial money, 
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he will at once abandon his intention for the time being and return home: 
The magpie too is supposed to exercise great influence over human affaira, 
good or bad auguries being drawn according to the direction the bird is 
seen flying in. Most of the Hindu festivals are observed, and there are 
several local ones besides. On these occasions the Bhil never loses an 
opportunity of indulging in a regular drunken debauch enlivened by 
their inevitable dance which is performed as follows :—On the music, 
in the form of two or three drums, striking up, all the men present form 
themselves into a ring round the drummers, and keeping time to the 
drums proceed to move round and round the circle. The step is a short 
hop made on alternate legs. Each man is provided with a eouple of 
sticks or perhaps a sword and a stick, and these be clashes alternately 
with those of the man in front of and behind him. All the time a sort 
of chant is kept up, breaking every now and then into wild yells and 
kilkees. The noise and excitement are tremendous. When a man is 
tired, he stands out and refreshes himsef with a draught of Mohwa. He 
then cuts in again, and shouts and skips with renewed vigour. In this 
way the dance never stops, but continues all night and often all the fol- 
lowing day too. 

‘The formation of a corps from this tribe was first projected in 1827, 
but nothing definite was done till 1841, when Captain Hunter, assisted 
by two other British officers, commenced the recruiting of four com- 
panies with head quarters at Kherwara. In 1844 the strength of the 
Corps was increased to ten companies, seven of which were located at 
Kherwara. The remaining three were raised in the territories of the 
petty chicfs of Ogna, Panarwa, and Jura, and quartered at Kotra, which 
is in the heart of these states, and 57 miles north-east from Kherwara. 
In 1848 the Corps took part in an expedition to dislodge sundry gangs 
of Mina outlaws who had taken refuge in the hills. 

Throughout the Mutiny, the Corps remained absolutely untainted ; 
and certain bands of mutineers who attempted a passage through the 
conntry, experienced an exceedingly rough time of it at the hands of the 
Bhils. In 1861 the Corps was reduced to its present strength of eight 
companies, six at Kherwara and two permanently at Kotra. There is 
also a detachment of one company at Udaipur as an escort to the Resi- 
dent of Meywar. The regiment is armed with the snider rifle and is 
supplied with an excellent eight section range. In the annual musketry 
course, although it has not been high up the list, it at all events has held 
its own with other regiments; which, considering the number of detach- 
ments and escorts that are supplied, is saying a good deal In all 
matters connected with drill and training the system is the same as in 
other regiments. A General from the Bombay army makes an annual 
inspection, otherwise the Corps is under Bengal regulations, and receives 
all orders from the Agent to Governor-General, Rajputana. The Indian 
articles of war are not in force, and courts martial &., are unknown, 
the Commandant having the power in either his civil or military capacity 
of disposing of all cases direct. Crime, however, is very rare. 

There are five British officers in the Corps, and of these the Com- 
mandant, Adjutant, Wing Officer, and Medical Officer, are stationed at 
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Kherwara, while the 2nd in command resides at Kotra in charge of the 
detachment there. ‘The Commandant is ex-officio 1st Assistant Resident 
Meywar, and Political Superintendent, Hilly Tracts, with the powers of 
a Ist class Magistrate. His salary, however, is the same as that of other 
commandants of native infantry, merely augmented by his drawing the 
“contingent” and “contract” allowances for the two wings. The 2nd 
in Command is ez-efficio 2nd Assistant Resident Meywar, and as such 
teceives Rs. 100 a month above his ordinary pay. Thus these officers, 
in addition to their regimental duties, have a considerable amount of 
political work besides. The Adjutant, assisted by the Wing Otticer, 
combines the duties of Wing Commander, Adjutant, Quartermaster, 
and Station Staff Officer, and he may retain the appuintment till he gets 
his “ majority.” I may mention that an officer joining a local corps is 
Yequired to pay the usual mess donation, notwithstanding that he may 
already have paid one to a “Chief's” regiment. As the resiment is not 
given a band allowance, the only form of band maintained is one of 
drums, fifes, and bugles, with the last of which instruments the Bhil is 
an excellent performer. 

The cantoument of Kherwara lies in the very midst of the Bhil 
country, owing its original selection as a station no doubt to the politi- 
cal advantages it possesses in being at a point near which the boundaries 
of three or four petty states meet each other. It is 50 miles south of 
Udaipur, and 106 north-east of Ahmedabad. The nearest outlet to the 
railway is vid Rohera on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail- 
way, and distant 90 miles. A short time ago the road in this direction 
was the roughest of foot-paths and barely rideable. Latterly, however, 
from funds furnished by the Meywar Durbar, a fine broad road has 
been constructed by Culonel McRae, the present commandant of the 
corps. The town is picturesqucly placed in a comparatively level valley, 
which although allotted its due share of hills, has the appearance of 
being more open than it really is from the superior height of the bills 
which encompass it on all sides. A fair sized stream holding water 
nearly all the year round runs along two sides of the station. Not 
many years ago a bund existed across the stream at the point where it 
first approaches the station, and transformed its waters into a small 
lake. The cantonment itsclf is well wooded while the somewhat arid 
appearance of the surrounding country is varied by frequent patches of 
cultivation, and numerous mango and mohwa trees dotted about. There 
are seven bungalows, including a travellers’ bungalow and the station of 
the Church Mission Society, who have been in operation here and in the 
surrounding district during the last ten years, There is also a fair- 
sized bazar, post office, dispensary, and a small fort, the latter having 
been built as far back as 1827. A small and prettily constructed 
Church, built a few years ago from funds provided by the Bishop at that 
time, gives an appropriate finish to the secluded little station. 

Within easy reaching distance of Kherwara very fair shooting is to 
be had. In the bigger hills there are bears, pig, sambhur, and chinkara. 
Panthers are found occasionally, but tigers very seldom, owing to the 
scarcity of water during the summer months. There are numerous 
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tanks, however, which fill in the rains, and furnish during the winter 
excellent duck and snipe shooting to the few local sportsmen. 

No Bhil Corps has ever been sent on active service ; and it scems a 
pity that Government should not hitherto have attempted to utilize this 
numerous race of people, possessing as they do so many qualities caleu- 
lated to make them good and valuable soldiers. ‘The centuries of 
oppression they have suffered, and the contempt in which they have 
ever been held by the other Indian races with whom they have come in 
contact, cannot but have engendered within them a strong fecling of 
hate and distrust towards the authors of their misery. On the other 
hand, from the uniform kindness and protection, coupled with the im- 
partial administration of justice, that they have met with at the hands 
of those British officers who have had to deal with them, their sentiments 
towards us can only be those of respect and attachment. Of their 
physical courage there can be no question. Leave alone the fact of the 
different corps having behaved creditably on such occasions as they have 
had to act, in quelling disturbances, capturing dakoits &e., the extreme 
readiness of the tribesmen to encounter each other in mortal combat, 
when bows and arrows and swords are freely used, is sufficient evidence 
of how reckless they are of personal danger. They are very amenable 
to discipline, as may be easily understood from their simplicity and 
ignorance, and from the unquestioning obedience with which they follow 
the directions of their own petty chiefs. They are inured from child- 
hood to hardship and exposure, and this taken with their endurance of 
bodily fatigue and their walking capabilities to which I have alluded, 
renders them as fitted as any race in India to withstand the vicissitudes 
of campaigning. 

It is sometimesaffirmed that the Bhil is too much attached tohis home 
to care about leaving it for any length of time, as he would be obliged 
to doif sent on service. But this Iam confident is not the case : of course 
if the men were suddenly ordered without their having ever been out 
of their own country before to cross the seas, and proceed to, say the 
Soudan, they would naturally be scared at the idea, and probably desert 
in numbers. But if they were by degrees made accustomed to leaving 
their homes, and for longer and longer periods ata time, the result wouid 
be different. To start with, let them be sent to an annual camp of 
exercise, near at hand at first, say Nimach or Deesa; then further away, 
up inthe Punjab This will show them other troops, and create in them 
a wholesome spirit of emulation. In the matter of drill and discipline 
they would not be found wanting. After this preliminary course, send 
them to one of our petty frontier wars, and there is no reason why they 
should not acquit themselves creditably. 

A very much stronger reason why the Bhils should be unwilling to 
leave their homes lies in the question of pay: at present a sepoy only 
gets seven local rupees or Rs. 5-8 imperial coinage a month. Without 
disenssing the point here as to whether this is sufficient pay while 
active service is not required of the regiment, I will merely mention 
that the duties performed are at most as heavy as those of other repi- 
ments, for in addition to all ordinary guards and duties, there is a very 
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considerable amount of detachment and escort duty to be done. But if 
service at a distance from their homes is demanded of the men, it would 
not only be fair but essentially necessary that they should be placed on 
the ordinary native infantry rate of pay, ¢. e. Rs. 7 per mensem. For 
the Bhil is a poor man, and cannot afford to leave his fields and soldier 
for soldiering’s sake. His pay must be sufficient to compensate for the 
loss of his services at home. 

The time has now come when new fields for the recruiting of our 
native army have to be found. Bengal, the N. W. P. and Oudh, and 
the Punjab, have in turn given their share of fighting men, and the 
supply of each has in turn either become exhausted, or has deteriorated. 
from the effects of civilization. But in the Bhils we have a race upon 
whom there has been no drain, and whom the wave of civilization in 
its progress northward has barely reached, much less been able to demor- 
alize. Wherefore wouldn’t it be as well to “hark back” a bit, and see 
if any thing is to be made of them? A regiment fully armed and equipped 
is ready to hand. Try the experiment with them. If it fails we are 
no worse off then we were before. If it issuccessful, the advantage 
gained will be enormous. 


REMARKS ON INDIAN AND RUSSIAN 
REGIMENTAL INTERIOR ECONOMY REGARDING FOLLOWERS. 


By H. A. S. 


The following extract is worth reading, as affording a glimpse of the 
other side of one of the many questions before us in India. 

“* In a Russian regiment the commanding otticer has to employ 
2-3rds of the men for the carrying out of the internal economy of the 
regiment, and thus has not more than from 28—34 men in each com- 
pany available for guards, parades &c. 

“The fact of such a large number of men being employed in the 
regimental workshops é&c., is very detrimental to the discipline of the 
regiment as a whole, as they become slack and more frequently give 
way to drunkenness. 

“Tf all these workshops were done away with, there would be none 
of the petty emulation as regards details of dress, and the drill and 
training of the regiment would improve considerably.” 

Endeavours are repeatedly being made to make our soldiers, as it is 
ealled “self supporting ”, by diminishing what is known as the “ Army 
of Followers.” Our service tables shew the present scale to be very 
small compared to the scale in vogue only a few years ago, but these 
are still considered far too liberal by some. Here is a remonstrance 
from the only quarter in which @ comparison will be of consequence. By 
their own shewing, we find a Russian battalion only capable of supplying 
120 men for guards and drills in peace time, owing to the demands of 
their workshops and barrack duties. Thus a large proportion of these 
soldiers spend more of their time at tailoring, cobbling, cooking &c., 
than at military training. The more tailors and cobblers they have in 
the ranks the better for us. Let us hope that instead of 667% they will 
soon have 997/ of such. 

The above is a reminder to us, however, not to let our “reforms” 
in any way interfere with the first duty of a soldier in Asia, viz :—march- 
ing, entrenching, and shooting. 

In the field, especially in Asia, away from civilization, a large 
number of cach Russian battalion will be used up in “ drawing of water 
and hewing of wood,” to the detriment of their fighting qualities. 

Every man thus employed is a rifle less in the fighting line, just as 
with us every man struck off our “List of Followers” means at least 
one rifle, frequently two, short in our firing line. 

With the Russian army, this drain on the fighting men for “ reyi- 
mental employ” can be counterbalanced. Where one battalion would 


* Translated from the Svornik by Lieutenant A. T H. Newnham. 
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otherwise be sufficient, they send two. But we cannot play at that 
game, for we have not the same physical resources as regards numbers. 
We have to cherish every man who can hold a rifle. And notwithstand- 
ing the dictum contained in the soldier’s pocket book, the more we here 
in Asia husband the strength and muscle of the trained exotic as well 
as the trained indigenous for the supreme moment, the better. Men who 
return to camp, tired after a morning’s reconnaissance or scamper over 
the hills, will digest their food much better, if such is cooked by an 
experienced follower, than if obliged to sit down and cook the best way 
they can for themselves, perhaps with a night piquet or guard in view 
as well. Of course the food can be better cooked by a European cook, 
and the fact of his being a trained shot in addition will not interfere 
with his art, but the luxury of a European cook to stay in camp and 
prepare the men’s dinners is hardly what is contemplated by those who 
desire to see cooks as followers abolished. Their aim theoretically is to 
have assuredly every soldier his own cook, and abolish followers of all 
kinds black or white. Badly cooked food, however, in time means 
impaired digestions. This means a large proportion of feeble and sick, 
filled hospitals, diminished fighting ranks. 

The all important aim before us is to keep every man we have well 
and sound, till the supreme moment arrives when his undamaged strength 
energy and skill will enable him to conquer three or four times the 
number of his enemies. very other consideration must give way to 
this, even Financial Surplus’ in times of peace. 

The term “ fighting followers”, the new article often aimed at, is 
more of a paradox even than “ Mounted Infantry” or “Sailor Brigade.” 

Occasionally sailors have done splendid service on terra firma. 
Mounted Infantry have in rare cases (as in Burma) been exactly the 
thing required, but “fighting follower” is more than paradoxical, it is 
a misconception. 

The cook followers for instance should no more run the risk of a 
fight than the commissariat camel, for he is in fact no more than the 
Jast link in the commissariat chain, which places the food supply from 
where it was originally purchased, into the commissariat object point 
viz.—The Soldier's Stomach. For personal protection he may cer- 
tainly be given a large table knife or a useful (for his work) hatchet, and 
if he is ever placed ina position where he can legitimately be called 
upon to doa little more than merely protect his life (such as for instance 
in any future Islandwana or Maiwand), anything more than a knife or 
hatchet will not influence the result. 

Another important. number of the “followers” will ever consist. of 
doolie bearers. To arm these men with a rifle and ammunition, in hopes 
that thereby the fighting strength of the army be increased, is a com- 
mon idea, but I think not generally in favor with our medical brethren. 
That the field hospitals in camp and on the march should have a per- 
manent force of armed and trained men, to be emloyed on merely soldier’s 
duties connected with the medical staff, such as sentries, orderlies, hospi- 
tal guards &c., and under the command of the principal medical officer, is 
perhaps under present circumstances reasonable ; but to give bearers and 
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kahars the additional dead weight of 12 to 15 Ibs. to carry, is certainly 
an unnecessary hardship to the men, with no benefit whatever to the 
army. The former plan might be a relief to the regulars, besides conso- 
lidating the medical department. 

We have what the Russians have not got as yet, namely large 
numbers of docile, hard, devoted (if well paid) races, who make the best 
of all camp followers.* 

These are cheaper and easier to procure and keep up than the 
fighting man, European or native. But it is strange that they should 
have fallen into such disrepute, and that if it were possible their total 
abolition should be a matter of days only. It isno doubt an un- 
seemly sight to see a regiment on the march in India, but even now it 
is nevertheless a soldierly sight, for the practical utility underlying the 
unseemliness, is felt by the initiated to be real and tending to efficiency 
in the field. Appearances can be gratified not by abolition or curtail- 
ment but by improvement. With a serviceable khaki uniform and 
puggrie a proportion of hatchets or talwars, and a system of keeping 
the enlisted or attested followers together under some kind of supervision, 
the picture would improve to the eye. Certainly should every officer’s 
sais, personal servant, and the company bhisties &c., have a distinct regi- 
mental uniform, harmonizing with that of the combatants. 

But however dressed, their numbers should be adequate to the 
demands of camp service. No fighting man black or white should as a 
rule cook his own food. It makes him inefficient. To begin with every 
man has not the qualification to be a cook, such as patience and quiet 
energy, nor is the time required for cooking always available. The 
fighting man should in practice as well as in theory be “ always ready.” 
He cannot be so when preparing his meal, but can be so when it is pre- 
pared for him, and it can either be kept hot or taken to him asthe case 
may be. 

Cooks are essential, and these good of their sort, not expensive 
“cordans bleu”, but men who have been thoroughly well trained to 
make a fire with damp wood, a chwa in rock or mud, and a readily 
digested savory meal out of the hardest and coarsest army ration. Men 
physically capable of undergoing fatigues, men well clothe, well fed 
themselves, and well tented in the field. Men who are in a service 

which is fairly well paid, dismissal from which would be a severe pun- 
ishment, and continuous good service would mean pension for life. Such 
a service the commissariat department could evoke in a short time. 

A corps of regularly enrolled men, trained in some central school 
by the best culinary artist in India (Soyer was sent out at great expense 
to teach the men to cook in the Crimea), should form an integral part 
of our army with a head-quarters, say at Rawal Pindi, where the neces- 
sary reserve and recruits should be permanently stationed. ‘This would 
form a nucleus of a depét in time of war, and in times of peace could 


* This term is used in its ordinary sense, but it isa misnomer, They should 
rather be called Field Orderlies or Batmen, or some new name coined, ‘This term 
should be restricted to men who “ follow” the troops (by permission) in their 
own interests only. 
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supply any limited ‘urgent demand with speed. Regimental cooks in 
quarters should not be privately obtained. One of the first results of 
such a cook corps should be the introduction amongst the fighting 
native ranks of that excellent slightly leavened bread universally used 
in Persia, instead of that unleavened, frequently raw, indigestible stuff, 
known as the field chappatti. They would learn the best way to keep 
tinned deychis clean, and might possibly be entrusted with utensils made 
of “granite”, light and durable, the dasturi on the tinman being made 
good to them in other ways. The advantage to the army would be 
great. 

The individuals of such a corps need not be armed beyond a 
hatchet, or (a few possibly) a revolver, and should be an integral part of 
the commissariat supply department in quarters and in the field. 

Some foresee the time when for every kind of warfare, certainly in 
Asia, there will be the same division of labor and duty there used to 
be in the classic days, when the fighting man had his armor bearer. 
Armor having now given way to powder and ball, it is believed that the 
solution of many difficulties, such as those connected with the supply of 
ammunition in the field, entrenching tools, transport, field ambulance, 
first aid to the wounded, good cooking, sanitation &c., will be found in 
giving every flle of fighting men a well tented, carefully selected, and 
trained aide-de-camp. We could manage that now, if we chose, for it is 
merely a matter of transport, and transport is merely a matter of 
expense. 

On this principle the reduction of kalassies with regiments was 
certainly a retrograde step. The one man per company previously allowed 
should have been retained in time of peace as a nucleus for the organi- 
sation of a valuable addition to each regiment on mobilization. Before 
taking the field, each company should have at once added to it 10 to 20 
able bodied “ ticld kalassies” to perform duties of a special, and import- 
ant nature such as the following for instance :— 

1st.—To care and account for the ammunition and the ammunition 
boxes, and see that they are carefully stowed away in camp protected 
by pawlins and ditch &c., &c. 

2nd.—In proximity to the enemy to accompany the Ist and 2nd 
ammunition reserves, and assist towards rapidly and safely keeping these 
up with the column or fighting line, and at all times to take the place of 
“baggage men.” 

3rd.—To supply ammunition in action, to the fighting line. 

4th.—To act as orderlies to commanding ofticers and adjutants and 
staff &c., in camp and on the line of march. 

5th.—-To be the first on the roster for any spade work, latrines, 
camp kitchens &c., &c. 

6th.—To form the first body detailed for many kinds of fatigue 
duties. 

7th.—On the line of march to assist those who “fall out” or are 
disabled, till handed over to the medical staff, carrying their arms é&c., &c. 

8th.—A portion to head the column on the march and act as 


pioneers. 
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9th —A new but important duty of at times ta act.asa physical 
reserve of flesh and blood, self portable and ever useful. : 


All such and similar duties are now performed by trained and 
expensively (comparatively) paid men, who hampered by their anns, 
perform the work less efficiently, and whose absence from the fighting 
line (under 2 and 3) might be a material loss. Such a body of 
“‘ field reserve kalassies” entertained at short notice above market wages, 
to be dispensed with on returning to quarters, would require no pension 
&c., and would add materially to our fighting line at the cheapest of all 
charges. 


They should be well clothed and tented, and remain unarmed. If 
the condition of the campaign admit of it, they might however be taught 
how to fire a rifle, and the rudiments of drill sufficient only to obey 
orders in action. They could then if desired, take the place of casual- 
ties in the ficld, and especially in action, when the chief losses in the 
infantry arm are not in material, but in the physical (man). 


The arms and ammunition of men in hospital and of many of those 
killed would thus always remain with the battalion for use in the fight- 
ing line, nor would such weapons remain idle on the battle-field as they 
now invariably do. 


This field kalassie squad would thus after a mouth become an effi- 
cient first field reserve of flesh and blood. 


Mountain and field artillery would no doubt find such a body use- 
ful on the march, and probably of assistance in action. 


To turn our fighting men into cooks, bhisties, and kalassies é la 
Russe, strikes one as giving the Russiansa few points in the game with 
our eyes open and on easily avoidable grounds. 


Can the cost of a few extra mules per battalion required for such a 
squad, and the few tons of grain they would devour, be seriously deemed 
a hindrance worth a moment’s consideration, in times when money is of 
no value whatever compared to the momentous results at stake, and 
which could be certainly influenced by able bodied human beings willing 
and fairly capable of discharging a rifle ? 


On such lines would we be using our resources in India to the 
utmost, in the most appropriate manner best suited to our resources, 
which are practically unlimited in food and in men of the kind above 
referred to? 


The supply of followers is as unlimited with us, as the supply of 
fighting men is unlimited with the Russians. The advantage we have 
is clearly, better trained men. By diminishing our followers we impair 
both advantages. 


The question of followers requires reconsideration ab ovo, and the 
idea should be not in the direction of reduction or arming, but on the 
lines of firmer establishment, better training, better supervision, better 
clothing, and general improvement. The days when the “ follower”, 
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even at camps of exercise, is not to be blanketted and tented, should 
belong to the past. 

For the present let us take the lesson to heart of doing all we can 
to prevent our battalions in the field becoming attenuated by require. 
ments menial and otherwise, which in this and neighbouring countries 
traditionally and legitimately belong to the “ follower” of the various 
castes, to be procured without difficulty in those countries. If atter- 
uated, then will our chances against even tailor-cobbling battalions be bad. 


THE BURKUL TRAMWAY DURING THE LUSHAL 
EXPEDITION OF 1889-90. 


By Captain pu Mounty, Royal Sussex Regiment. 


Burkul is situated on the river Kurnafuli, two marches above 
Rangamatti and five above Chittagong. During the expedition the 
troops and stores were despatched from Chittagong in flats towed by 
sinall steamers up to Rangamatti, beyond which steamers or large boats 
cannot pass. There the troops disembarked and the stores were unloaded. 

From Rangamatti each cooly corps was seut on by rvad to Dema- 
giri, but the troops and stores were despatched in boats up the river. 
The first halting place was at Soobalong, where a small stream, bearing 
that name, joins the Kurnafuli. The roud was only a track cut 
through the jungle, fairly straight, but simply up hill and down hill the 
whole way. A camp was built for the coolies at Soobalong, but the 
troops slept in their boats a little further up the river, on the opposite 
bank. 

The next camp on the road was at Burkul, where there is a sinall 
stockade guarded by a few Frontier Police, and after that came Shushi 
Basha and then Demagiri. The road, which was bad enough, and the 
hills, which were high cnough, near Rangamatti, became worse as the 
road approached Demagiri, and it was probably for this reason that boat 
transport was employed. 

At Burkul is a series of rapids, impassable for loaded boats and 
passable for empty boats only with great difficulty. These rapids extend 
for a distance of nearly two miles, their number, some seven or eight, 
reducing the level of the river to a great extent. In 1888 a road was 
cut along the right bank, in length a mile and three quarters, and con- 
siderably improved in 1889 before the stores began to come up. Mate- 
rials for a tramway had been ordered from England, bat were much 
delayed by the strikes in the London docks. Below the rapids sheds 
and godowns were built on the river bank at a place called Peshgiserra, 
and at the other end of the road, and above the rapids, more sheds and 
godowns were built, both to house the troops for the night and to protect 
the stores from the dew, which, at the end of the year, is very heavy. 
This spot eventually took to itsclf the name, Burkul, of the stockade 
across the river and was ever afterwards known by that name. 

In November the tramway materials began to arrive, and the laying 
of the line along the road from Peshgiserra to Burkul was commenced. 
It was at that time intended to use the road for cart transport as well, 
and the tramway, therefore, was simply laid on the road, without any 
attempt being made to improve the sharp curves and heavy gradients 
which unftitted the road for railed traflic. Some of these curves were so 
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sharp, that it was quite impossible for even an empty truck to go round 
them without running off the rails. It was only by dint of pushing 
and hauling at the critical movement, that empty trucks were got round 
the curves, and this difficulty was increased a hundredfold when the 
trucks were loaded with twenty maunds of stores. 

In this length of 1} miles there were five very bad curves, where 
the trucks were regularly derailed, and three extremely bad gradients, 
up which it was only with the greatest diticulty and delay that each 
truck was passed by its crew of eight coolies. Afterwards, when the 
bullock carts were discharged, the line was improved a little, but the 
bad curves and heavy gradients already mentioned remained to the 
last, as it was impossible to reduce them without taking up the line and 
stopping the tratlic. 

On December 3rd the cooly corps of which I was in charge reached 
Burkul. At that time about a quarter of a mile of line had been laid, 
but a host of Bengali coolies were at work on it daily, and the line 
advanced rapidly. The trucks, which were lying at the river's edge, were 
hauled up the precipitous bank, dragged along the road, and placed on the 
rails, where they were immediately taken into use for the conveyance of 
stores and tramway material to the rail-head. There they were met by 
bullock carts, which conveyed the stores to Burkul above the rapids. The 
cooly corps assisted also in conveying tramway material along the line, 
and, as all hands worked hard and well, the line was completed through- 
out on December 12th. A great deal of work, however, had still to be 
done to the line, points and crossings laid, and a siding constructed at 
each end of the tramway, to facilitate the loading and unloading of 
the trucks. 

The details of the tramway were as follows :— 

Two miles of Howard's Patent Portable Railway, composed of 
Bessemer steel rails, weighing 21 Ibs. to the yard; steel sleepers with 
keys to fasten rails, spaced three fect apart; four sets of points and 
crossings ; and 25 wagons. 

The rails were about 14 fect in length, one rail being easily carried 
by two coolies. 

The sleepers were stamped out of sheet steel into a corrugated 
form, in order to give the greatest strength with the least weight of 
material, and at each end were cut slots to carry the rails. Where it 
was necessary to join rails, double sleepers, as shown in Fig. 1, were 
used. The rails were held firmly in their places by steel keys, driven 
in on the outside of the rail, which was then perfectly secure. When 
the keys were properly inserted on both rails, the proper gauge of 24 
inches was accurately preserved, no holts or rivets being necessary. If 
it was required to remove the line, the keys could be knocked out and 
the rails and sleepers taken up with but little trouble, and put together 
again wherever required. 

The points and crossings were similar to those shown in Fig. 3, 
two sets being right-hand, and two left-hand. They were used at each 
end of the line to construct a siding where the trucks gould be run into, 
whilst being loaded or unloaded. In their spare time the cooly corps 
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eommenced the construction of a half way siding or “ pass-by,” where 
full and empty trucks might pass each other, but had not time to com- 
plete it. What was finished, however, was found of great use. 

The trucks were similar to that shown in Fig. 3, with a platform 
5’ by 4’, the whecls being 12 inches in diameter. These wagons were 
very solidly constructed, and stood the rough usage they got uncommonly 
well. At first we had to use them. without frames, as we had no time 
to have the frames fitted, but afterwards they proved to be very useful. 

At the commencement there was a certain amount of difficulty in 
teaching the Punjabis how to work these trucks, and many were the 
accidents and collisions that occurred. The coolies would not see that 
on getting to the top of an incline, all hands should zo¢ let go and run 
screaming and yelling after the heavily laden truck going 20 miles an 
hour, with more trucks on the line in front of it. They would not 
understand that they should not sit on an empty truck and let it go, 
down hill, with a steep ‘hud at the end. After some time, however, 
they learnt to be more careful, but for many days it was positively 
dangerous, when walking along the line, to turn a corner without first 
listening to hear whether a runaway wagon was not coming. Notwith- 
standing all this rough usage, the trucks kept in good working order, 
only one being damaged, and that one might have been repaired had 
any spare fittings been sent. 

As a rule, the load on each truck was 20 maunds, and eight coolies 
were told off to each, four of whom pulled at a rope, the remainder 
pushing behind when coming toa curve. The truck had to be pushed 
and pulled at opposite corners, so as to turn it into the curve, otherwise 
the wheels would mount the rails and run off the line ; the truck having 
then to be bodily lifted on to the rails again, or perhaps, unloaded, 
This derailment was of frequent occurrence. It is not too much to say 
that not a single journey was made without the wagon running off the 
rails, once at least.. On an incline, the rope was shifted to the rear of the 
truck and all the coolies hung on to it, never being allowed to move 
quicker than a slow walk ; if ever the truck moved faster than this, the 
coolies were overpowered and helpless to stop it (if the incline was a steep 
one), and then woe betide any wagon on the ling in front. 

The trucks were usually kept some distance? apart on the line, and 
after a time the more intelligent of the coolics, notably the Pathans and 
Sikhs, learned the road and the parts of it where they had to be careful. 

The quantity of stores that was loaded on each truck varied, but 
20 maunds was usually the proper load. When the load was less than this, 
the number of men told off to each truck was reduced, but, as a rule, 
2$ maunds were allowed to each man; thus, a load of 174 maunds 
required 7 men ; 15 maunds took 6 men. ‘The spare men were utilised 
in other ways. When all the 25 trucks had full loads, the quantity 
carried was 500 maunds, and the number of men required to work the 
trucks was 200. 

The stores were mostly in 4 maund bags: thus a wagon load of 
atta, rice, dhall, or gram, was 40 bags, Ghee, goor, and European 
rations, were in boxes of ubout the same weight, the same number going 
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toa load. Other boxes and cases, such as hospital stores, telegraph 
boxes, and baggage, were loaded up to about 15 maunds only on each 
truck, so as not to make it top-heavy. Rum and lime juice kegs were 
carried on the bottom of the trucks, 12 small kegs or 6 large, with bags 
on the top of them. Scpoys’ kit bags were carried 25 on a truck, 
ammunition 15 boxes to each truck, arm-chests and other regimental 
boxes about 15 maunds to a truck, whilst such other sundries as mule 
gear, chillies, gun-cotton, dricd fish, and amchar were carried, on account 
of their bulk, about 12 maunds on a truck. Of the tramway material 
carried, 8 rails or 50 sleepers were a sufficient load. Trunks of trees 
and timber were also occasionally carried, whilst the return of the empty 
trucks was made use of for the transport of sick men, invalided to India, 
carried two on a truck. Twice a week also, the tramway was utilised 
for the transport of the Parcel Post, two trucks being sometimes 
required. ; 

From 3rd December up to 31st January, 82,872 bags and boxes 
were run across by the tramway from Peshgiserra to Burkul. This 
gives an average of 1380 bags or 690 maunds daily. If, however, ten 
days, on which little or no work was done, are cut out, the average 
quantity moved daily amounts to 1656 bags or 828 maunds. For some 
time it was impossible to ship off anything approaching this quantity, 
owing to the desertion of many boatmen, and the result was that enor- 
mous mountains of stores accumulated at Burkul, above the rapids, 
which were added to daily by the arrival of more stores. Thus, the 
tramway was seldom taxed to its utmost, and it was not often necessary 
to move more than the average quantity, 700 or 800 maunds, although 
our orders were that, if required, 1000 maunds a day were to be brought 
across. Occasions did arise when more than this quantity had to be 
moved; thus, on the 19th December, 2977 bags, or 1488 maunds, 
were brought across, three trips instead of the usual two being made to 
Peshgiserra. 

The great advantage of this tramway line may be seen from the 
following figures. . 

The original arrangement was 25 carts carrying 8 maunds each, or 
200 maunds altogether ; in two trips these carts would carry, for their 
day’s work, 400 maunds. 

Another proposal was that the cooly corps should carry the stores 
across: thus 400 coolies, carrying half a maund each, would in three 
trips carry 600 mauuds. Three trips would be equivalent to 12 miles, 
and more could not be expected of them. 

The tramway, however, with 25 trucks carrying 20 maunds each, 
could in two trips move 1000 maunds, and could, if necessary, by making 
another trip, increase this amount to a total of 1500 maunds. 


In two trips. In three trips. 


25 Carts.. .. 8 maunds each -» 400 nds, 
400 Coolies. a Pr - 400 4. - 600 mds. 
25 Wagons. 0 sa 1000 5, . : ” 


The cart drivers would not make more than two trips each, and 
there was, moreover, the chance of bullocks dying and of drivers going 
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sick, A cooly corps numbered 500, but only 400 are here estimated, 
the balance being accounted for as sick, on other duty, sirdars, and 
mates. In addition, these 400 coolies could not be expected to do any 
other work after making their three trips. On the other hand, the tram- 
way needed only 200 coolies to move 1000 maunds daily. The great 
objection was, of course, the cost; but a portable railway of this sort 
can casily be taken up and stored for use on a future occasion. 

It was found that the best method of working the line was to have 
coolies stationed at each end of the road, with a number of trucks at 
each place; then, by both partics starting simultancously each day and 
passing at a half way siding, which we constructed, no time was lost 
anywhere and regularity was ensured. 

The actual way in which this was managed was by having 200 
coolies and 12 trucks at Burkul, and 200 more coolics and the other 13 
trucks at Peshgiserra. Of these numbers, 1(0 men at each place were told 
off solely to work the trucks backwards and forwards to the half way sid- 
ing ; the other 100 men at each place being required for various purposes : 
at Peshgiserra to carry the stores up the hill from the river bank and 
to load trucks; at Burkul to unload trucks and load boats. 

Each party of men and wagons started daily at 8 a.M., those from 
Burkul with empty trucks, and those from Peshgiserra with loaded 
wagons, and proceeded to the half siding, where the men changed trucks 
and took them on to their respective destinations. On arrival at Burkul, 
the full wagons were immediately unloaded and returned to the half 
way siding, where the men waited for the arrival of another train of 
loaded trucks from Peshgiserra, This method was found to be the best 
plan, as there was no loss of time, the coolies knowing exactly what 
amount of work they had to doin moving 1000 maunds. When the 
men became accustomed to the work, it took them about four hours to 
move this quantity, but the work was certainly very bard in consequence 
of the badness of the line in many places. 

In the meantime, the 100 men at Peshgiserra were not idle, as 
stores had to be carried about 200 yards up a very steep hill and placed 
in readiness for the return of the trucks empty; after the last trip the 
trucks were loaded, so as to be ready to start the next day. 

In order to facilitate the loading of the large number of boats, 
which, in January, daily arrived at Burkul from Demagiri, a ghat was 
constructed of trunks of trees and bamboos, at which 12 or more boats, 
bows on, could be loaded simultaneously; and to save the coolies the 
constant ascent and descent of the preceptious bank, a “shoot” was 
built of railway material. This shoot, which was 101 feet in length, 
was made entirely of rails and sleepers, supported by logs of wood. 
The rails were first put together and then more rails were laid 
between them, end to end, the whole being supported on rough 
trestles. The top of this shoot was close to the terminus of the 
line, the bags being unloaded from the wagons and placed on the shoot, 
whence they slid, by their own weight, rapidly down to the boats below. 
No sides were necessary to the shoot, as the bags fitted slightly into the 
interstices between the rails. In order to throw off the bags at the 
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foot of the shoot, a number of short lengths of rail were inserted at the 
end, so as to form an obtuse angle, which had the desired effect. 

With the aid of the ghat and this shoot, we were enabled to load, 
daily, all the boats that were available. On the 3rd January, we loaded 
35438 bags or 1769 maunds into 95 boats. The next greatest newber 
was on the 12th January, when 53 boats were loaded with 3119 t. ags or 
1560 maunds. It would have been quite impossible to do this amount 
of work, had it not been for the tramway. 

Towards the end of my stay at Burkul, we were on several occasions 
enabled to unload the boats at Peshgiserra, rail the stores to Burkul, 
load up other boats, and despatch them all on the same day. Without 
the tramway this would have been impracticable. 


THE STORM OF GEOK-TEPE, AS DESCRIBED BY AN 
EYE-WITNESS. 


Translated from the Russian by Captain Jones, 23rd Pioneers. 


12th January 1881.—A dull gloomy morning. At 6 o'clock a driz- 
zling rain was falling, and everything was damp and clammy. The 
men had risen early and were dressing with great care, all being anxious 
to have clean white blouses. Many of them had kept a spare one ; but 
others had only an old and torn, but well washed one, for the occasion. 
A few came to the Red Cross Society’s stores praying for a blouse on 
loan, and as many were given out as could be spared. 

The faces of all were gay and lively, but the eyes seemed to have 
& serious expression in them, as if in expectation of something unusual. 

In the Apsheron battalion the fecling of suspense became every 
moment more intense. ‘This was the battalion which had been so un- 
fortunate, and had suffered so severely when it had lost its standard. 
The honour of leading the storming column on the left flank had been 
now reserved for it. The war traditions of the battalion would if possi- 
ble on this day be enriched by a new and glorious exploit, through 
which, it may be, their lost flag would be regained. Let it wave if neces- 
sary over their graves, but wave it should, earned as it would be by a 
brilliant page of their history. Such was the meaning conveyed in the 
glistening eyes of the men, and which also found expression in their 
short, abrupt, manner of speech, “God grant that we may win and then 
die ; the misfortunes of the dead are not remembered long.” 

“Ah yes, my brothers; if we only get our flag again, I don’t care 
much myself about living any longer.” 

This excited expectant tone was not so marked in the company of 
volunteer scouts. These hardy dare-devils thought so little of life or 
death, that the various chances and changes of a warlike life seemed 
their ordinary existence. They were jesting and joking as usual, but 
Voropanoff their commander was somewhat thoughtful, as he with his 
company was to lead the assault of the breach on the right flank. 

Eight o’clock.—In the distance on the extreme left flank one heard 
the sound of artillery and the crackling of musketry. 

The ball had opencd. Several of the soldiers took off their caps 
and crossed themselves. 

Haideroff’s column attacked the Melnich village. After the artil- 
lery had breached the front wall and driven the enemy out, it was 
quickly occupied by our troops, and placed in a good state of defence 
as rapidly as possible. A large number of the enemy had collected on 
the wall of the fortress opposite Melnich, and opened a heavy fire on the 
village. At the same time some of the enemy’s cavalry, moving along 
the western face, also attacked the position on one flank. Four guns 
opened with shrapnel on this cavalry, and against the enemy on the 
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wall, and another four guns flanked the approaches to the village, and 
fired against the southern face of the fortress. 

The growling of the artillery was heard along the line, and fire 
which continued from 8 o'clock till 11 was again opened on the breach. 
The firing and noise of the breaching batteries and other guns was in- 
cessant. The Tekkes boldly threw-themselves into the breach in the 
endeavour to close it, but were driven back by shrapnel fire. Adjutant 
Ootkevich behaved with great gallantry. Everything was shrouded in 
smoke, and fragments of shells and hand grenades were constantly flying 
backwards into the trenches. 

General Skobeleff, sitting in a camp chair in front of the Stavropol 
redoubt (No. 3), was watching the attack. The Staff implored him to be 
careful. Bullets were falling all round, but the general seemed to hear 
nothing, and to be entirely absorbed in watching the progress of the 
fight. 

e Eleven o’clock.—Gencral Skobeleff sent for Grodekoff, the Chief of 
the Staff, and issued orders to fire the mines at once. In a few minutes 
Grodekoff had joined Colonel Kuropatkin near the Grand-Duke position, 
and sending for Captain Masloff, who was in charge of the mining opera- 
tions, suid, at the same time showing him his watch, “ By order of the 
commander of the force the mine will be fired at at 20 minutes past 
eleven.” 

“Very good sir,” and Masloff, having compared his watch, hurried 
off to the shaft. 

Colonel Kuropatkin, to avoid any accidents which might possibly 
occur from the falling of the walls in the village, through the vibration 
caused by the explosion of the mine, ordered all the troops to be with- 
drawn from it, and to form up on the place of assembly which had been 
prepared beforehand in rear of the redoubt. 

The troops assembled, and Kuropatkin divided his colunm into 
three parts. 

The first.—Under Major Sevenius, and led by Voropanoff’s scouts, 
was to storm the breach and proceed along the wall on its left, until 
they met with Colonel Koselkoff, and to the right, up to the first re- 
trenchment of the enemy. 

The second.—Under Staff’ Captain Fuchs, would form a reserve to 
the first, and after the capture of the breach would proceed onward into 
the interior of the work. 

The third. —Under Lieut.-Colonel Gulicff, formed the main reserve, 
and after the explosion would occupy the Shervan and Sapper redoubts, 
the Turkestan village, and the advanced trench, thus supporting the 
main body and right flank of the storming column, and also acting as 
its main reserve. 

A short time elapsed. The earth trembled. A dull subterranean 
noise, and then a gigantic sheaf of earth, stones, and mud rose high into 
the air, bearing with it a part of the wall of the fortress, and leaving a 
wide and easily ascended breach, as the result of the explosion. 

The artillery, silent for a moment, again opene1 a heavy fire, and a 
mass of iron was hurled against the northern face of the fortress. Loud _ 
fierce cries of “Hurrah” rose into the air and mingled with the din. 
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Amidst the thick clouds of smoke and dust lying along the ground near 
the brevgh, dusky fisnres were now and then to be distinguished stealing 
aloay towards Caz fort; these were Voropanoft’s scouts, move than half 
of Whom were overwhelmed and crushed by the falling earth with other 
volunteers from the Shervan battalion, and the Sappers with Captain 
Masloff at their bead. All rushed for the breach under a hail of lead 
from the ‘'ekkes, who had crowded to defend the passage where the 
explosion had taken place. The enemy fought stubbornly and well, 
Lreast to breast , bayonets, spears, and sabres being freely used on both 
sides. Aluost the first man killed was Ensizen Morctz of the Trans- 
Caspian local battalion, who had been sent to the front by the General 
to expiate sume slight neglect of duty; by gaining a white cross (Saint 
George), or a wooden one. His breathless body fell against. Voropanott. 
The latter was knocked off his fect, and thus accidentally escaped a 
sword-cut made at him, which only expended itself on the empty air, 
bata few secouds after the same Tekke again atticked him, and ent 
hin down with a sabre cut on the head. The men were greatly infuri- 
ated anl began to use their butt-ends freely. Some or the Oural 
resiment forming part of the arve, advance! to the assistance: of the 
stormers, and tovether they ied the breach on their own initiative. 
The defenders were driven back, but those holding some parts of the 
walls fought fierecly and dogecdly, until at length they also were all 
killed and exterminated. 

Lieutenant Bulegin stormed the enemy's retrenchment. The men 
spread along the walls on both sides of the breach, driving back step by 
step their infuriated and stubborn foe. Capteia Maslotf and his sappers 
soon put the bre ich in a state of defence, but wot before Captain Fuchs 
with a part of his column had pushed on into the interior of the fortress. 
The struggle still continued among the kinitias. The Tekkes fought 
like lions, but the troops never yielled a foot, and the whole phice was 
covered with dead bodies. Women dra ging their childven with them 
were running about like lunatics from one kibitka to enother, and in 
and out of their underground dwelling Sobs, tears, eries, groans, the 
echoes of artillery, and of musketry volle. her 


3, were mingled up to 
ina mad chaos, where nen were wandering about like ravenons beasts. 

The enemy at length wavered: part fled by the wate in the northern 
face of the work, and from thence into the desert, but others couiinued 
to fight on most. determinedly to the end. Kuropatkin’s and Koselkoft's 
columns met, and then the troops with flags flying, drums beating, and 
bands playing, stormed the hill together.—-Still another strogele, and 
at last, the tactical key of the fortress, the hill of Denghil ‘Tepe, was 
occupied by our victorious soldicry. 

At one o’clock in the afternoon the flag of the Shervan battalion 
was planted on it, to be soon after replaced by the Imperial Standard. 

The enemy seized with a panic fled ina body into the desert, and 
resistance uo longer continned. ‘The infantry pa 1, and were quickly 
joined by the cavalry under Prince Evestoit, Their road to a distance 
of 7 versts was covered with the euemy’s dead bodies. 

At the moment. when the mine exploded, the storming party on the 
left flank, headed by the kth battalion of the Apsheron regiment with 
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scaling ladders, advanced rapidly towards the breach under a murderous 
fire from the walls. The 4th battalion had as yet scarcely crossed the 
little bridge over the stream, when its commander, Count Orloff- 
Denesoff, was severely wounded in the thigh with a fracture of 
the bone. He had contmued leading his men notwithstanding a 
previous wound in the hand. Almost at the same time, to the left 
of Orloff, Midshipman Mayer had fallen dangerously wounded. Both 
the wounded were quickly picked up by the stretcher bearers, and 
the command of the battalion devolved on Major the Khan of Nakiche- 
van, who impetuously pushed forward with his men up the difficult 
ascent of the breach made by the artillery. The scaling ladders were 
brought up. The enemy fired at point blank range, at the same time 
hurling down huge rocks and stones. The moment at length arrived 
when the antagonists were only divided by the thickness of the wall. 
The heads on both sides were hidden, but spears and swords glistened 
on the further side. This lasted a few seconds when..............6.00..006 
oats “ Forward, my brothers, we can only die”, was shouted in a loud 
voice. Lieutenant Chukmasoff, the Khan of Nakichevan, and Captain 
Melnitz, with the leading files of the troops, appeared on the top of the 
wall. Ensign Popoff, who at first had run to help his wounded father, the 
commander of the 3rd Apsheron battalion, also ascended with them, 
The 3rd battalion had advanced to the aid-of the 4th battalion, which 
was already somewhat disordered. Lieut.-Colonel Popoff succeeded in 
getting as far as the ditch, where he was severely wounded in the head, 
but on seeing his son rushing towards him, the old man although covered 
with blood, pointed silently towards the breach and fell back insensible. 
The younger Popoff instantly turned back towards the fortress. Cling- 
ing on to the wall and helped up by those behind, the Apsheron men 
quickly reached the summit. At the same time the Sappers, under the 
command of Captain Vassilieff, who throughout the assault had headed 
the storming party, were busily widening the breach and making it 
easier of ascent. Partof the Apsheron battalion, driving back the enemy, 
spread along the walls, and another portion descended into the interior 
of the fortress, where they joined in the general mélée among the 
kibitkas. The remainder of the column arrived soon after, and mecting 
Kuropatkin’s column, advanced with it. 

As soon as possible after the explosion, Lieut.-Colonel Haideroff at 
Melnich village, advanced to the attack, directing a part of his column 
against the western face in the endeavour to carry it by escalade ; the 
other portion, moving between the Opornie rivulet and the fortress, 
attacked the enemy’s position; and the cavalry received orders to follow 
up the flying Turkomans. The first party, having escaladed the wall, 
joined the troops under Kuropatkin and Koselkoff. Geok-Tepe had fallen. 

Our loss was ;—killed, 4 Officers and 55 Rank and File—Wounded, 
18 Officers and 236 Rank and File—Contused, 10 Officers and 75 Rank 
and File. The scouts who were crushed by the falling earth were 
picked up, and nearly all recovered. 

The enemy lost 4000 killed inside the fort, and about 2000 during 
the pursuit. 
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MODERN BOBADILISM, OR THE MARKSMAN’S METHOD 
OF DEFEATING AN ARMY. 


By Captain Jawes Cuesta; U.S. A., Third Artillery, ‘ 


(Reprinted from Vol. XII, No. 48, of “Journal of the Military 
Service Institution.” ) 


Carratn Bopaptt, was a creation of rare Ben Jonson. He was a 
eoward, a knave, and a bragyart of the Ancient Pistol order, and 
like him pretended to be a soldier, a hero, anda philanthropist. He had 
a theory, based upon his own personal prowess, which was calculated to 
diminish the horrors of war and greatly curtail its cost. He never 
doubted the basis upon which his theory was built, nor lost an oppor- 
tunity of advertising its excellence. Fighting was a mere pastime to 
him, and he declared his readiness to undertake that disagreeable duty 
for the State upon the easiest kind of terms. Bobadil was a reformer, 
and his speciality was the Art of War. He proposed to reform that Art 
in a way that would reduce the disagreeable features of fighting to their 
lowest terms, and his plan for doing so became known to the world as 
“Captain Bobadil’s Method of Defeating an Army.” 

Bobadil enunciates his plan thus: “I will tell you, sir, by way of 
private and under seal ; I am a gentleman and live here obscure and to 
wnyself, but were I known to Her Majesty and the lords,—observe me,— 
I would undertake, upon this poor head and life, for the public benefit 
of the State, not only to spare the entire lives of her subjects in general, 
but to save the one-half, nay three parts of her yearly charge im holding 
war, and against what enemy soever. And how would I do it, think 
you? 

“Why thus, sir. I would select nineteen more, to myself through- 
out the land; gentlemen they should be of good spirit, strong, and able 
constitution ; 1 would choose them by ar instinct, a character that I 
have ; and I would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your punto, 
your reverso, your stoccata, your imbroceato, your passada, your mon- 
tanto; till they could all play very near, or altogether as well as myself. 
This done, say the enemy were forty thousand strong, we twenty would 
come into the field the tenth of March or thereabouts ; and we would 
challenge twenty of the enemy ; they could not in their honor refuse us, 
Well, we would kill them; challenge twenty more, kill them; twenty 
more, kill them; twenty more, kill them too; and thus would we kill 
every man his twenty a day, that’s twenty score ; twenty score, that’s 
two hundred (sic), two hundred a day, five days a thousand ; forty 
thousand, forty times five, five times forty, two hundred days kills them 
by all computation, And this will I venture my poor gentleman-like 
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ss to perform, provided there be no treason practiced upon us, by 
and disercet manhood ; that is, civilly by the sword.” 

That there are flaws in this plan is frankly admitted ; probably 
Bobadil is the only man that ever denied it. Still there was some 
plausibility im it, inan age when the wager of battle was a recognized 
aicthod of determining questions of fact. Disputes between individuals 
were settled in this way, ard why not disputes between states? Why 
should a powerful state be permitted to overwhelm a weak one? If they 
must fight, let them sclect their champions, fight according to rule, and 
abide by the issue. There seems to be plausibility in that, too, which 
inv Bobadil’s day, must have looked like the eternal truth itself. Indeed 
sy of battle was alinost an every-day occurrence in those days. 
We have a very fine deseription of one ‘from the pen of Walter Scott. 
s that the Clan Chattan and the Clan Kay had been at feud for 
generations. ‘To quench the fend, and settle the question of clan 
superior! a certain number of men from each clan agreed to meet in 
mortal eonéett on the Inch of Perth. The battle was fought in presence 
of the king with all the solemnity of a legal proceeding, and at its close 
judgment was pronounced. The judgment was 
ignored by the losing side, and the feud went on more bitterly than ever. 
So Bobadilism, even in those ancient days, failed in practice. 

But failure in practice rarely kills the theory cf a crank. Bobadi- 
lisin, with all its essential ear-marks, has reappeared. It is not so 
conspicuous, perhaps, as it once was, but it is young yet, and too mod- 
est tobe aguressive. It is content for the present to wear the honors 
and fatten upon the flattery awarded it; but it is Bobadilism for all 
that, and may formulate a theory any d 

When the modern Bobadil Jays his plan before the public, he will 
be found to have the same purpose as his proturs pe. He will propose 
to simplify the art and lessen the horrors of in a scientific way. ‘The 
cost and the carnage of battle will, of course, remain. Blood will be 
shed, and money will be spent more lavishly than ever; but the killing 
will be done in a scientific manner by the skillful manipulation of arms 
of precision at distances beyond the range of distinct vision. It is the 
shock of battle, the delirium and turmoil of colliding masses, which 
brutalize a battle-ficld, that the modern Bobadil will propose to elimi- 
nate, Battles, according to his theory, will be decided without shoc 

dattalions and companic $ will no longer ‘ve units on the line, They will 
be retained for aduinistrative purposes only. The line of battle will 
consist of a line of ncn in easy open order, and the battle will be a 
contest in- marksmanship. Commanders on both sides will stake the 
issue on the marksmanship of their men. Manceuvring will be unneces- 
sary, and generalship will be eliminated from the art. Hostile lines 
approach each other until they are within effective range. The men 
will then lie down, taking the prone or back position, or the “ Texas 
Grip,” as each individual may elect, and a batile will begin and 
proceed like a contest at Creedmoor, minus the murkers and scorers, 
Ofhcers will have little or nothing to do in such a contest, except to 
attend to supply, and sce to the dead and wounded. A battle will thus 
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become in fact, what it has always been in popular coneeption, a eon- 
test in killing, If both sides are equally skillful and courageous, the 
eud may be mutual annihilation, In any case the battle must be tedi- 
ous and monotonous, but it will be a trial of skill and uot an exhibition 
of ferocity. 

The battle according to the new theory must continue until one 
army is annihilated or “throws up the sponge.” — It is dillicult to con- 
ceive how it could be terminated otherwise without resorting to the 
shock, or invoking the action of an umpire; but with such a funetion- 
ary and a perfect set of rules, the battle might be terminated after, say, 
a week's practice. Correct lists of killed and wounded might be kept by 
disinterested parties, and at the end of the battle a balance might be 
struck and the victory awarded accordingly ; or the losing army might he 
annihilated, in a certain number of days, by computation. Of course 
there might be an appeal from such a decision, in which case the only 
alternative would be a continuation of the contest, until one army was 
actually annihilated, asin the case of a cocking-main. Indeed this 
would be the natural termination of such a contest, although the inter- 
vention of an umpire at the end of a fixed period would be more in 
accordance with civilization, not to mention humanity. 

Ancient Bobadilism was the offspring of individualism. It was the 
natural consequence of the spirit developed in the jousts and tourna- 
ments of chivalry. The knights of chivalry are the prototypes of the 
marksmen of to-day, and the lists of old are the counterparts of our 
rifle-ranges. Distinguished champions of the olden time travelled from 
tournament to tournament prepared to fight with any qualified champion 
who might enter the lists against them, and in this way earned abundant 
fame and a scanty livelihood. 

Modern Bobadilism is very like its prototype. Sprouting from the 
saine seed, it has been fostered by the same kind of favor, and stimula- 
ted by the same kind of reward. Perhaps it deserves the laurels which 
it wears with becoming modesty. We have no fault to find with the 
laurels per se. But the lesson which they teach, the spirit of individua- 
lism which they foster, must be ruinous to discipline and destructive 
of that plastic coherence, without which any army must be unmanage- 
able. Individualism is the enemy of discipline, and the antidote of 
organization. Lt recognizes no merit in combination, and no science in 
war. The art of rifle shooting is the Art of War in its estimation. It 
believes that an army of marksmen would be invincible; that cavalry 
aud artillery are unecessary adjuncts to an army; and that strategy 
and tactics are old-fashioned fads. And there is no telling how soon it 
may formulate a theory founded upon these ideas. It believes with 
ancient Bobadil, that war is simply a contest in killing between two 
nations, and that victury belongs to him who kills the most. And these 
assumptions are all the more dangerous because they harmonize with 
popular belief. 1t is the marksman and not the soldier whom the nation 
delights to honor. Perhaps it thinks the marksman’s badge is evidence 
that the wearer is a soldier tried and true. Perhaps it would be heresy 
to think otherwise. Still there is something Pickwickian about the 
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marksman’s badge. If it were not Pickwickian it would be unlovely. 
The soldier who cut a notch in his gun-stock every time he killed an 
enemy, has never been considered a lovely character. Yet these notches 
were evidence of genuine marksmanship. There was nothing Pick- 
wickian about him. He wasa military marksman pure and simple, and 
he has always been classed with his brother barbarian, who vouched his 
skill by the scalps of his victims. Strange, is it not? The sham marke- 
man is decorated, the real one is detested. 

Again, the pot-hunting proclivities which individual marksmanship 
tends to develop in the soldier, are worthless-in war. “ All quiet along 
the Potomac to-night,” was a true report, although a lonely picket had 
just been murdered by a pot-hunting enemy. The war was no nearer 
itsend for that solitary death, nor would it have been if ten thousand 
sentinels had so fallen. Such barbarism only arouses the savage which 
sleeps in the heart of every soldier, and tends to prolong a war and. make 
it bloodier. Good soldiers are not pot-hunters. The‘ rebel picket who 
presented arms to General Grant at Clmttanooga was not a pot-hunter. 
The savage was sound asleep im his heart, so sound that all the turmoil 
of lawful war had been unable to awake him. 

There never were better soldiers, or more bitter enemies arrayed 
against each other, than the French and English in the Spanish. Penin- 
sula in 1813. They had been fighting each other in that theatre for 
over five years, and some of their battles were the bloodiest, even of 
that bloody age. But there was no pot-hunting. Cold-blooded railitary 
murder was never resorted to, The soldiers respected their enemies. 
In this connection some interesting anecdotes are related. Napier, ir 
his xxiii. book, states that while the 43d Regiment was preparing to 
advance, a French sentry within twenty yards coolly walked his beat 
in perfect confidence as to his personal safety. Indeed he was so-satis- 
fied of his safety that he removed his knapsack to ease his shoulders. 
And his confidence was not misplaced. When the regiment was ready 
to advance, an English soldier stepped forward and. helped him to 
replace his pack, so that he might get out of the way before the firing 
began. On another occasion when Lord Wellington desired to drive the 
French from a certain: hilk in the neighborhood of Bayonne, he sent the 
riflemen who constituted his escort to take possession, which. they ac- 
complished in the following manner. Stealing up te within very short 
range of the position, one of the old soldiers raised the butt of his rifle 
and tapped it several times. At the signal, which seemed to be welt 
understood, the French withdrew without firing a shot. The signat 
meant: ‘‘We are strong enough to take this. position, and. we must 
have it.” And, the historian adds: “ The signal would- never have been 
made if the post had been one capable of permanent defense, a0 well do 
veterans understand war and its proprieties.” 

Now, modern Bobadilism is calculated and intended: to abolish alt 
these proprieties. It tends to arouse the sleeping savage in every sol- 
dier’s breast, and civilization will have to- suffer for it. Individualism 
in the ranks is the most dangerous element that could be introduced 
into modern war. It is inconsistent with discipline and detrimental te 
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efficiency, and would convert any army into an armed mob ;—unless 
indeed the old-time “wayer of battle” is to be revived, and national 
disputes are to be settled in the old-fashioned way, by chosen champions. 
Then, indeed, modern Bobadilism would find its field of action. Not 
only would it lessen the horrors of war, but it might be made to abolish 
bloodshed altogether. If the ancient Bobadil could kill his enemies by 
computation, the modern Bubadil might destroy his by demonstration— 
a method which could not be objectionable even to the most advanced 
peace-at-any-price Quaker societies. Suppose, for instance, a dispute 
arose between two nations, which, according to the old methods of pro- 
cedure, would have to be settled by the sword. According to the 
modern method, each side might select an umpire, and the two thus 
selected should agree upon a third. ‘lo the committee thus formed, the 
score-books of a hundred, or a thousand, bond fide marksmen of each 
side might be referred, and after balancing them up, the committee 
should decide the issue. Then, indeed, Bobadilism would be beneficial. 
There would be no bloodshed, no camp disease, no boiling of the haver- 
sack for soup. The horrors of war would be altogether abolished, 
strategy would become a lost art, tactics would be forgotten, and war 
would become a bureaucratic business altogether. Then, perhaps, the 
millennium would begin. 

But the world is hardly ripe for the millennium yet. Whena 
warlike nation gets thoroughly aroused, nothing will satisfy it but blood. 
Bobadilism on the demonstration plan would yield no satisfaction. ‘The 
cocking-main method would be more in accord with such a nation’s hu- 
mor, and all the evils of individualism would thus blossom on the battle- 
field. Modern Bobadilism believes that battles can be won by individual 
marksmanship, and the belief is likely to affect the tactics of battle 
in the near future. We are entering on an era of soldier's battles, in 
which the Art of War will be superseded by the art of rifle shooting, 
and battles will be won by the accidental efforts of the men in the ranks. 

If that be true, surely the American Bobadil ought to rejoice. 
We have an army of marksmen, and if Bobadil’s theory be right, we 
ought to be invincible. But there is a horrible possibility behind that 
word “if,” which it takes some courage to enunciate. Let us louk at. 
the pros and cons of the matter. Bobadil says the modern musket is a 
grand weapon, and it certainly is, He says it has immense range and 
extraordinary accuracy, aud it certainly has. He says that a marksman 
armed with such a musket can hit his mark twice out of three times at 
six hundred yards, and-he certainly can. And he says that no line 
could live before such men, and such muskets. Well, perhaps ; but that 
assertion is not so well supported as the others. It overlooks some very 
important elements in the problem. Excitement, rashness, nervousness, 
weakness, timidity, and even cowardice are liable to be developed, even 
in marksmen, by the hardships which precede, and the dangers which 
attend line of battle work. How are we to estimate the value of these 
factors, some of which are sure to be present. It would be madness to 
expect the calmness and deliberation of the rifle range on the line of 
battle. Marksmen are not cxompt from any of the weaknesses of human 
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nature, What modulus then shall we use to reduce the work of the 
range to the work of the battle-field? In other words, what is the 
battle-value of individual marksmanship ? 

The question is more easily asked than answered. No battle has 
yet been won in that way, except skirmishes with Lndians and uncivi- 
lized tribes, which hardly deserve the name of battles. There really are 
no data upon which an answer can be based. The answer which 
jumps so readily from the iips of the enthusiast is purely theoretical and 
wholly unreliable. 

There is, perhaps, little danger that the veteran soldier, with the 
roar and smoke and turmoil of battle still seething in his memory, will 
ever concede a fictitious battle value to individual marksmanship. The 
paraphernalia of the rifle range are simply absurdities to him, He would 
never concede that the fighting qualities of a battalion are increased by 
the addition of a wind adjustment to the musket sights. Indeed the 
sight itself is of small value in line of batde work. Of course the sight 
and its adjuncts are valuable in certain kinds of work, just as the marks- 
man is; but for purely line of battle work they are out of place.  Vete- 
rane will readily admit this, but the veterans of our Army are rapidly 
stepping off the stage. Ina few years they will be gone, and the younger 
soldiers that remain, trained as they have been to believe in all the 
heresies of the riflerange, may be led to put a fictitious estimate upon 
the battle value of individual marksmanship. For their sakes then, let 
us in all seriousness inquire what that value really is. 

In order that the question may be presented, reduced to its Jowest 
terms, it is proper to state here, that outpost duty, skirmishing, foraging, 
and all small detachment work, are not under consideration, The ques- 
tion proposed contemplates line of battle work alone. ‘There is ne ques- 
tion, that, on the skirmish linc, or any of the duties just mentioned, 
the markman has an immense advantage over the poor shot. For that 
reason, only marksmen should be sent on such duties. The German 
Schutzenaug and the light companies of our old battalion organization, 
are the answers of experience on this point. 

Still it is possible to exaggerate the skirmishing value of a line of 
marksmen. It will drive in the enemy’s skirmishers more rapidly, and 
perhaps disable a greater percentage of them, than a skirmish line 
of line of battle soldiers, but the only practical effect of all that would 
be, to bring on the battle a few minutes earlier, And that is not. alwa 
an advantage. Lf the ground is rough or wooded, a too rapid advance 
of the skirmish line might be dangerous. Still the skirmishers should. 
be marksmen, even if they have to be restrained in their advance. 

But it is the line of battle to which our question refers. Let us 
look at it going into action. Every veteran has many tine examples 
stowed away in his memory. They are all different, and yet they are 
all alike. Although each may have its own peculiarities, all have a 
multitude of features exactly alike. Let us reproduce the familiar 
picture. 

There is the army, or that small portion of it which we can see, 
tired, haggard, and dirty, The “gay aud gallant tread” is not there to 
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any great extent. The tinsel of the uniforms is tarnished, trousers are 
tattered, and many naked toes are peeping through the rents in contract 
shoes. The men have been poorly fed for days, and show it. Their 
digestions are impaired and their bowels rebellious. Last night they 
slept without their blankets—too tired, perhaps, to unroll them—and 
to-day they have abandoned them as an incumbrance. Some of them 
think they will never need them more. They know there is a battle 
ahead, and if they live to hear tattoo they may be able to pick up a 
blanket. They are almost played out, and half glad that the agony is 
so nearly over. Better be killed they think than die of diarrhawa, and 
they brighten up a bit in view of the chances for the former alternative. 
Now these are not first-class conditions for making bulls’-eyes. Will 
any one pronounce them over-drawn ? 

They are in line at last. Skirmishers are thrown out, and the word 
is “Forward.” This looks like business. The sun comes out, scorching 
hot, and converts their muddy uniforms into a kind of terra cotta 
covering. Onward they go, dragging their heavy feet through swamps 
and thickets, over dykes and ditches. Their canteens are empty—they 
have been marching since dawn--and their mouths are as dry as lime- 
kilns. Is itany wonder that they become impatient, irritable, and cross 4 
Then their rate of progress is disheartening. ‘They make so many halts 
without apparent necessity, and always halt at places where there is no 
fence to lean against, and nothing to sit down on. Then they see no 
signs of an enemy, and bets are offered that there are none within a 
dozen miles. And so they grumble as they stumble onwards, at odds 
with everything and everybody. 

But hark ! A rattle of musketry in front, and the batteries open on 
both sides, Still no enemy is visible, not even the batteries that make 
such a racket. Buta cloud seems to have been lifted from the line, 
and faces brighten up. There are none but brave men in the ranks. 
The cowards were absent at reveille, and the faint-hearted have fallen 
out from time to time, in obedience to convenient calls of nature. There 
is a strange sympathy between a man’s spirit and his bowels. These 
calls are all genuine. There is no shamming: but many fail to return 
until after the fight. 

The advance continues through woods and chapparal, and over 
occasional clearings. The music of battle seems nearer, but nothing is 
seen. Even their own skirmishers are invisible. They are lying in the 
outer edge of the brush, some two hundred yards ahead, and firing very 
industriously. Do they see the enemy? No; but they know he is 
there. They are firing at the little puffs of smoke which are being 
emitted from the brush on the opposite side of the clearing. ‘The hostile 
skirmishers are there. The hostile line is a little way beyond, concealed 
behind some ridge, or fold in the ground. It will remain concealed 
until it opens its fire in earnest. Meantime the hostile skirmish-fire in- 
creases in volume, and becomes continuous and galling. They have 
been reinforced and are trying to unmask the advancing line. 

A halt is made in the timber. Canteens are filled at the muddy 
little brook near by, and the last cracker of the day’s ration is caten. 
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The attacking skirmish line is re-enforced, and the firing sounds almost 
like a battle. Still nothing is seen of either line but the smoke, now so 
thick that individual puffs are hard to see. But the hostile batteries— 
or some of them—can now be seen through the trees, enveloped in a 
sulphurous cloud, in which the lightning secms to play, and weird-like 
shadows dance about like demons in their native clement. 

The weary line rests for an hour; and such a rest. The hos- 
tile batterics have found it out; at least they suspect its presence there, 
and shower the bit of timber with their shells, and the resting line gets 
restive and ill at ease. No situation is better calculated to try a sol- 
dier’s nerve and test his character. If his imdividuality hag been fostered 
in his training, he will fret and fume, and call his colonel names. ‘There 
is not, a marksman in the line but feels that he is lcing sacrificed. He 
objects to being shot down like a dog tied to a stake. If he were with 
the skirmishers, be thinks he could at least shout back, and with effect, 
if the rifle-range gives any indication of skill; and the chances are that 
he will steal away to try. Thns many a brave soldier justifies to him- 
self the crime of quitting the ranks. His individuality is stronger than 
his discipline, and his training is to blame for the result. If there be 
many such men in a battalion disintegration is inevitable before a blow 
can be struck. 

The disciplined soldier feels and acts differently. Like his friend 
the marksman he has no love for the situation. He sees its dangers just 
as distinctly as the others do, and cannot comprehend why the battalion 
remains there, any better. But his training helps him to bear it. He 
has been taught neither to think nor to act without command. His 
individuality has been suppressed, and he has accepted the réle of the 
small wheel in a complicated mechanism. His functions are not intel- 
lectual, and he is glad of it. He is willing that his captain should do the 
thinking for him on occasions like this, so he sticks to the ranks, uncom- 
fortable, perhaps, but not miserable, and ready to obey. Such a man is 
a disciplined soldier, and every company is valuable or worthless accord- 
ing to the number of such men it can count in its ranks. But we must 
get that battalion through the battle. 

The afternoon is now well advanced. The hostile guns have sought 
some other target, and the wisdom of standing fast becomes apparent. 
The artillery battle has progressed, judging by the sound, and the hos- 
tile fire has slackened somewhat. And now a fearful canuonade begins. 
Kvery friendly gun has found a tongue, and shells from everywhere are 
bursting in front of the resting battalion, The woods catch fire, that is 
the leaves, and here and there the underbrush, and smoke accumulates 
and hides the landscape, front and rear. Night seems to have settled 
on the field. : 

‘And now the line moves forward through the smoke and the hostile 
skirmishers increase their fire to a maximum for a few moments, and 
then scamper off, a goodly number dropping by the way. The skir- 
mishers of the advancing line rejoin their companies, when they reach 
the skirmishers’ position, and as the line emerges from the timber, it 
encounters a hot artillery fire. Onward it goes, however, across the 
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clearing regardless of shot and shell, and plunges madly into and through 
the second belt of brush. Losses are heavy now, for the hostile batter- 
ies recognize in the advance a main attack, but no reply is made. The 
advance is a scramble through the brush. Presently a second clearing 
is reached, and as the line emer rom the brush it meets a withering 
blast of musketry, which discloses for the first time the exact position 
of the hostile line. It lies along a ridge, perhaps three hundred yards 
away, concealed behind the crest which serves it as a breastwork. No 
men are visible, save here and there a horseman, distorted by the smoke, 
mto gizantic size. But soon the thickening smoke hides everything, 
and the position of the enemy can be guessed at, only by the roar of 
musketry and the whirr of bullets. Fire is now opened by the advanc- 
ing line. At every twenty paces or so,a volley is delivered, until 
assaulting distance is reached; or the line recoils unmanageable. 

Such is the normal battle as seen by the soldier im the ranks. 
There seems to be very little fighting in it, yet to the point of assault 
or disaster it is all there, without exaygeration or curtailment. Eight 
hours of marching and scrambling; one of waiting and suffering, and 
fifteen minutes of line of battle work. 

It is not claimed that the end of the battle is then reached. The 
fortune of the day is not bound up in that of any singlebattalion. But 
this particular battalion has reached the point at. which the assault 
begins ; or it has been repulsed and is temporariiy off the board. And 
where could individual marksmanship have been employed, except upon 
the skirmish line ? 

The point that we desire to make is, not that individual marks- 
manship is altogether worthless, but that its useftlness is misunderstovd 
and very much exrgyerated. The argument, so generally advanced in 
its favor, that a soldier should know the powers and capabilities of his 
weapon, and be able to use them: with effect, isa mixture of truth and 
falsehood which few take the trouble to analyze. As we have seen, the 
opportunities which active service offers for the individual use of the 
musket are very limited, and never decisive: It is by line of battle 
work, that battles are won, and individual training actually disqualities 
a soldier for the proper performance of that kind of duty. Of course the 
soldier should be taught how to shoot, just as he is taught how to march. 
But such training is merely preliminary, and intended to fit him to take 
his place in the company. He should not be permitted to carry away 
the idea that it fits him for the battlefield. The company is the unit 
for that kind of work, therefore the company must be trained, and its 
training is very different from that of the individual marksman. In- 
deed the training of a soldier in individual marksmanship is positively 
injurious to efticiency in the company. 

The pit of error into which so many have fallen on this subject was 
prepared by the introduction of the rifle as a military arm. Men were 
so carried away with its range and precision, that the nature of line of 
battle work was forgotten. Then most people have an idea that soldicrs 
in battle aim at individual enemies, Indeed the command “ Aim” is 
itself misleading, and it is unfortunate that it ever found its way into 
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the musketeer’s manual. The old word “ Present,” was less misleading. 
It conveyed no idea of alignment on a definite object, and merely re- 
quired that the musket should be brought into a prescribed position. 
But the word “Aim” got into the drill-book, and there it remains, 
teaching the line soldier a fatal falsehood to this day. 


ON THE 
IMPRACTICABILITY OF ANY FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF A 
FORM OF ATTACK AND ITS DISADVANTAGES. 


Translated from the Ifiltdr Wochenblatt by Captain L. W. Bong, 
Middlesex Regiment. 


The calling in of the proposals for possible modifications in the 
Regulations of 1888 has again brought to the fore the question ofa 
further development of a given form for attack, contrary to the well 
known rule in the regulations, which strictly prohibits this. J must 
confess myself to be a strong upholder of this rule, and the object of 
this article is to shew that no definite formation can be laid down for the 
mass of varying conditions of war, and that distinct rules, which neces- 
sarily hamper freedom of action and independent judgment, are un- 
doubtedly disadvantageous. 

Let us first of all acquaint ourselves with the reasons brought 
forward by those in favour of a fixed formation. What is chiefly wanted is 
sornething definite to fall back on. The Regulations lay down principles 
according to which action is to be taken ; the decision in any particular 
case is, however, left to the judgment of the leader. 

An article which appeared on the 29th November 1890 in No. 102 
of this paper acknowledges the excellence of the battle principles laid 
down in the Regulations, but comments on the absence of methods for 
carrying them out. A method is then worked out from the very begin- 
ning, according to which the men throughout the whole army are to be 
trained in time of peace on a uniform plan of mutual co-operation. As 
this method contains distinct suggestions, I will take occasion to come 
back to it more than once, but must mention here that the writer has 
been obliged to allow a certain freedom of action, in other words has 
himself had to fall back on the judgment of the leader. We now ask this 
gentleman if he really thinks that he has in his proposals united all the 
widely divergent views prevailing in the army. Against some of them 
we will bring forward most serious arguments ; others will think some of 
them quite incapable of execution ; in any case they would often be felt 
to be a serious drag hampering independent thought and action. It 
surely is not considered possible to force the lines of thought of our 
highly educated corps of officers to run in particular grooves, more 
particularly with regard to a subject on which it is impossible to form 
any just ideas in time of peace. Everyone knows that the attack will 
become more difficult, will be attended with heavier losses, but will 
nevertheless have to be carried out. It may also with safety be asserted 
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that close formations will not again appear within certain limits; what 
the attack will in reality be like, no one can say with certainty, we all 
have our own ideas on the subject. 

Another reason brought forward for the necessity of having a fixed 
formation is that first of all, on mobilisation and subsequently through the 
losses of war, the command of battalions and companies falls into the 
hands of persons who have not been trained to the position in time of 
peace, and whose judgment is not sufficiently matured to decide the 
questions that arise. A fixed formation is now to replace this want of 
judgment, to give the desired something to fall back on. I confess that 
if it were possible to devise such a method, I should certainly be in 
favour of its adoption in spite of the many disadvantages inseparable 
from it. 

As intersected and enclosed country in its manifold variety exercises 
a controlling influence over the fight, the adherents of the formation 
give up the idea of employing it here, and limit themselves to an attack 
in the open across country swept by the enemy’s fire. It might now 
be asked if there is no call for judgment on the part of the commander 
in this latter case, which is always frequent in certain phases of great 
decisive battles. It must, however, be admitted that an attack across 
the open is very much more difficult owing to the increased losses, and 
that the judgment of many persons becomes cramped owing to the 
greater danger, and in some cases disappears altogether. There is, 
therefore, some reason for demanding a formation for an open plain, so 
that the force of habit may to a certain extent make up for the want of 
leading. 

We will now at once turn to the different calls which an infantry 
attack in the open successively makes on the leading. Passing over the 
advance to the battle, for which surely no one wishes hard and fast rules 
laid down, we will at once turn our attention to the first point at which 
the deployment for attack commences, and now the question arises :—At 
what distance from the enemy, and to what an extent ought this to take 
place? These would vary according as to whether the attack was 
directed against infantry alone or against artillery as well. We should 
not go far wrong in laying down these distances at 1,300 yds. and 2,200 
yds. respectively. No particular advantage can be derived from this, owing 
to the uncertainty in judging at such great distances. The method 
referred to says that exten‘led order should be resorted to as late as possi- 
ble, and then lays down that every battalion in the first line should 
extend a whole company, which should cover the whole front of the 
attacking battalion. No further definition is given as to what is to be 
understood by “front.” A whole company extended with an interval of 
only one pace even takes up a front of 330 yds. 

How does this rule compare with the principles laid down in the 
Regulations, which are acknowledged to be excellent even by the author 
of the method. It is laid down in these (IT. 22), that the first extension 
should be a sparing one, so as to preserve perfect freedom of action. In 
the beginning of the engagemeut a comparatively narrow front is con- 
sidered advisable, and the front of a company should not much exceed 
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110 yds, (II. 25.) “The extension of whole companies should be avoid- 
ed, or in any case delayed as much as possible. ‘I'he company com- 
mander loses control over his company in the attack when wholly 
extended,” (II 92). As these principles are generally admitted to be 
correct, the method under discussion is not likely to receive universal 
acceptance throughout the army, more particularly as he advocates the 
pushing of whole companies into the first line ; a principle which accord- 
ing to the author himself brings down the sphere of action of the junior 
captain to that of a zng-leader. The degree of development of the 
extended line therefore remains as before in the hands of the company 
commander. In the vast majority of cases the extension of one zug 
would meet all requirements, and such a rule might without any great 
harm be taken up in the scheme. In the same way it appears erroneous 
to determine the number of companies a battalion commander is to 
extend. The advance of all four companics on the same front the regu- 
lations lay down as unusual, but the extension of two companies in a plan- 
ned attack would often be advisable. To lay this down, however, would be 
to contradict the general principles in the Regulations referred to above. 
As, however, the command of a battalion would but rarely fall into 
quite untrained hands, the decision on questions that may arise can be 
more easily left to the judgment of the commander than in the case of 
companies. But Iet us now again go further, and sce if it is possible to 
lay down certain rules for the guidance of acompany commander in 
the attack. 

We at once go to the important question of when to open fire. To 
lay down any definite distances for this would be a distinct disadvantage. 
The striving to get forward must not be allowed to cease under any 
circumstances ; the first zug must get as near as possible to the enemy. 
As this is a call on the energy rather than the intellect of the leader, the 
followers of formations, as well as the author of the method, must allow 
this principle to stand. The rate of advance will of course vary very 
much. On the one hand it will depend on the energy of the leading and 
the morale of the troops; on the other hand on the conduct of the adver- 
sary and his fire. With regard to the last, various accidents have effect. 
One company may feel the full effect of fire, which passes over the 
heads of another company ; the country also, however open, may occa- 
sionally favour an advance. If this is how war presents itself to us, the 
question arises as to how we are to imitate it in time of peace. Accord- 
ing to our views, by allowing perfect liberty of action to the company 
commanders. ‘The rate of advance will also vary on account of the 
diversity of views existing as to the distance at which fire ought to be 
returned, on account of the improvement in firearms. With regard to the 
opinion so often heard, that fire should be opened at 660 to 875 yards, 
T should like to draw attention to the necessity of testing the eflect of 
fire at such long distances at head and shoulder targets during the 
annual attack practice. It would be necessary to check immediately 
after this opening fire. If all the initial conditions are now made simi- 
lar to those of war, ¢.e., begin the action after a fatiguing inarch, during 
the period of training, if possible with reservists called ont We. 5 ita 
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considerable percentage is then deducted from the result due to the 
enemy’s fire, it will become clear that firing at such distances is very 
like a simple waste of ammunition. The conviction that it is essenti- 
ally necessary to approach closer to the enemy will become strengthened 
and confirmed. Let me be permitted to give expression to another 
wish here. We consider it very desirable that every infantry olticer 
should be given an opportunity of attending yearly an attack carried 
out by a battalion brought up to war strength with its proper supply of 
ammunition, On account of the great expenditure of ammuuition 
this will only be possible occasionally at larger manuvres, and then only 
with blank cartridge. If any of those present experience what I did 
on the ranges, that all the buglers were not able to stop the maga- 
zine fire, they will in many ways correct their ideas about fire dis- 
cipline, and realize that rules that appear practicable with small units 
and an expenditure of teu rounds, are in reality little less than a farce. 

We once more turn to the opening of the fire, and cannot pass over 
the fire-action against a battery. Its tactical importance with regard 
to the special phase of the engagement must determine whether this 
considerable expenditure of ammunition, particularly at long ranges, is 
justifiable. The effect of the fire of a well placed battery may reuder 
the carrying out of an attack so much more dificult, that it may be 
necessary to divert the fire from the enemy’s infantry, and direct it 
sulely against the first named more important advers It is obvious 
that these conditions, as well as the dispositions for firing on the artil- 
lery (judging the distance, detcrmination of number of men, ziige, &c.), 
demand a certain amount of tactical aud technical schooling on the part 
of the leader, and that they cannot be replaced by rules laying down 
a particular formation. 

In the further course of the attack, the most important duty of the 
company leader is to utilise rightly the forces still kept back. Although 
it may sometimes only be possible for him to get the line of skirmishers 
to advance by pushing on a fresh zug, he should nevertheless endeavour 
to keep a closed detachment in haud as long as possible, as it is only by 
meaus of this that he can exercise any control at all on the course of the 
action. The proposed mancuvres with battalions brought up to war 
strength with full complement of ammunition would probably bring this 
practically home, for they shew how utterly impossible it is to eser- 
cise any control by means of the voice. When fresh men should be 
sent forward is determined by numerous ever varying conditions. It 
will depend on the enemy and the neighbouring detachments of the 
attack, and also on the position gained during the first advance. Be 
the country as open as it may, it yet offers differences which facilitate or 
hinder an advance. We now ask, how is it possible in face of such 
variety to lay down any hard and fast rules? The freedom and inde- 
pendence of the company commander is great, and should not be 
curtailed as the Regulations say (p. 126), for orders from the rear may 
easily be over-ruled by the situation. This independence is only 
limited in one way. The co-operation with the battalion must never 
be lost sight of. The battalion fight is a whole, the limits of which 
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must never be crossed by any of its parts. Only by mutual co-operation 
for a common object can the difficult task of a modern attack be carried 
out. This community of action therefore renders it necessary in addition 
to observing the enemy, to see what is going on on either side and in rear. 
The steps to be taken in consequence are but a fresh call on the judg- 
ment and discretion of the commander. 

We now come to the two last stages of the attack, the last fire 
position from which the enemy must be overcome, and the charge from 
this position. Tho Ti eyulations again avoid, owing to the changing 
characteristies of war, to lay down any definite distance for this. It is, 
however, limited by the possibility of moving at the double from the 
last fire position to or at least close to the enemy's position. Though 
we consider the view taken by the Regulations to he correct, it yet 
appears necessary that some supplemental rule should be laid down for 
guidance in time of peace for the simple reason, that having regard tu 
the health of the men, we cannot at peace exercises constantly call upon 
them for exertions which are demanded but rarely in war, even at the 
supreme moment of the final decision. In this case then it has become 
absolutely impossible to avoid additions so strictly forbidden in the 
introduction to the Regulations. Although in war sve defender does 
not asa rule await the collision, in time of peace it is rightly cousidered 
necessary that the advance should be continued vo the enemy ‘s position ; 
and thns a vreater demand is made on the strength and lings of the 
men. It has been tried in many ways to reconcile this difference be- 
tween the demands of peace and war. ‘The closed detachinents have 
beeu moved in quick time, while the tiles of skirmishers kept up the fire, 
advancing by alternate rushes. Others, convinced that this camot be 
carried out in time of war, do not even keep up any pretence at reality, 
bate tell theiy men that such an advance without fire is unnatural, but 
necessary in tite of peace on account of the health of the men. The 
desire further to make peace manenvres as like war as possible had led. 
to the last fire position being pushed forward as much as possible, so that 
the charge can really be carried out. Lf we consider that the experi- 
ences of the drill ground has shewn that distances are generally over- 
estimated in the execution of the attack, and if we further consider that 
this last method makes the least call on a man’s imagination, this may 
perhaps be regarded as the best way out of the ditticulty. But it is not 
the object of these pages to find this, but rather to point out the neces- 
sity for some supplementary regulations, so that the present state of 
affairs may be put an end to, by which according to the fancy of the 
various superior officers, either one method or the other way be demanded. 
It is to be hoped the Regulations will lay down seme rule, or leave two 
or three courses optional; either plan would answer the purpose, 

The result of the investigation is, that owing to the great variety of 
the conditions of war, no formation will meet them, and that it can never 
take the place of the independent judgment and decisions of the leader. 
Tf in spite of this, clear rules were laid down for the attack, we should 
obtain regular pictures on the drill ground, but freedom of action and 
independent thought would cease, and all ‘thoughtful men would look 
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upon the formation as a chain, because it would not represent their idea 
of the battle of the future. We again turn to the scheme sugyested aid 
ask:—Could the leaders be blamed if they on the very first opportunity 
isnored the rules laid down, because they were contrary to the sound 
principles of the Regulations, and probably contrary to their own as 
well? The same would apply to any scheme, because as compared to 
the wide scope allowed by general principles, a fonmation can only be 
framed witha view to meeting the most common cases, 

The unavoidable result of first tearing asunder these bonds, so 
unwillingly borne, in the presence of the enemy, will be the untrained 
freedom of faney. As the Regulations now stand, every one is allowed 
to carry out his own idea in time of peace. Many shew themselves to 
be impracticable, others as incompatible with concerted action fora 
particular purpose. ‘The freedom at present allowed in peace time gives 
opportunity for self education, and also for instruction by seniors, in cases 
where combined action is hampered by individual ideas, If the peace 
edueation of to-day only produces a conviction among all concerned that 
in spite of the liberty allowed to individuals imutual co-operation is 
essential to success, it appears to us that a very useful lesson for war has 
already been learned. 

Ii it is brought forward as an argument in favour of the introduetion 
of a fixed formation, that the command of companies aud battalions in 
time of war often falls into hands of men who in time of peace receive 
little or no preparatory education for it, this contains a very grave 
reproach; a look at the army list might shew that it is often justified. 
This certainly requires rectification. Considering the length of time 
that company commanders retain their positions, there could be no 
objection to allowing lieutenants to command at drill the companies of 
senior captains, To prevent this becoming a dead letter, the inspecting 
officer should be obliged by regulation to satisfy himself that. this rule, 
so important for the eticiency of the troops, was properly carried out. 

The days are past when it was possible to hand over the reservists 
called ont for 12 days drill to non-commissioned otticers for days, because 
ascnior officer had come to inspect the battalion. If this training of the 
senior licutenants is opposed on the ground that the period of training 
would not be long enough to establish a sutticient understanding between 
the battalion commander and his captains before the inspection, we 
should answer that such an understanding between individuals does not 
meet the requirements of war. Mobilization at once alters the person- 
nel of abattalion. War demands that all arrangements should be such 
as to be immediately intelligible to a company commander when newly 
appointed. If our proposal should in this way tend to simplify the 
regulations or make them more easily intelligible, this in itself must be 
lucked npon as a g 


THE “NEW DEPARTURE” IN INFANTRY TACTICS. 


The proposals and ideas put forward by a German officer in the 
“Summer Night’s Dream” were enunciated by an English ofticer no less 
than three years ago, viz., by Lieut. Colonel G. F. Young, of the Bengal 
Staff Corps, in a Prize Essay of the United Service Institution of India 
entitled “ Zhe Infantry Tactics of the future,” written in February, 1888. 


Colonel von Hallen’s proposals amount to three main ones; vi 


L—That the formation should be in a single line of men with just 
room to use their rifles properly and prevent jostling, ze, 
a pace to each man; advancing with all the regularity of 
the old line, but lying down to fire; that this will beth give 
greater fire power (double the number of rifles in front line), 
and yet with not only no greater but with absolutely less, 
vulnerability. 


Lieut.-Colonel Young’s proposal 7s identical, and the reasons for it. 
(Paras. of the Essay, 5, 13, 14, 15, 18, 62, and the remark to Fig 3). 


Il.—That a// re-inforeement should be (never by fusion, as now 
throughout Europe, of units into each other, but) by entire 
units into gaps; such gaps to be ercated by a constant closing 
on the centre man of the unit as casualties occur, Also 
all units (and sub-units) to have their seconds-in-command 
and even thirds-in-command regularly told off and ready the 
moment the leader falls to take command. 


asons for it. 


Lieut-Colonel Younr’s proposal ts identical, and the re 
igs 1, 2, and 


(Paras, of his Essay, 11, 12, 14, 1), 17, and 20; also the F 
3; and the note on last page). 


Y. B.—The sole difference is as to the unit taken in carrying out the 
principle; Colonel von Hallen takes (the German company being so large) 
the “zug” of 83 men;* Lieut.-Culonel Young takes the sinall British 
company of 100* men. The thing is the same, but any difference is 
wholly and heavily ip favor of Colonel Young's proposal, the company 
being absolutely independent, while the zug cannot obtain (as yon 
Hallen wishes for his unit) comp/ete independence, but must ever be 
more or less maintaining, or trying to maintain, some sort of connection 
With the other two “ziige” of the German company. 


* The maximum numbers in each case; of course after a week or two the Zug 
would be perhaps 50 and the company 70 men, which is what each of the two 
writers anticipate. 
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111.—That at present we have entirely lost (in every army) that 
discipline, steadiness, order, cohesion, and control over both 
men and their fire, which former generations knew to le 
essential to victory; that these are even more necessary now 
than then (even whatever the losses might be), and that 
they must be regained somehow; finally that they all will he 
regained by the proposals contained under I. and TL. above. 
That at the same time losses will be not greater, but ese; 
while also fire power will be doubled. 
Lt.-Colonel Youny’s Essay is here again identical, putting forward ex- 
actly the same views and the same mode of obtaining the result aimel 
at. (Paras. of the Essay, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, and 44). 


Beyond and above the foregoing it requires to be noticed that the 
devper we get into the re-inforcement of the front liue, the more heavily 
Colonel Young’s way of carrying out principle LL. scores, or rather, the 
British company over the German zug does so; during the earlier 
it may be possible for the zug unit to keep touch of the rest of its own 
(Geran) company, but when we get beyond the first few re-infore 
of the front line, and to a stage when perhaps tive or six lines in succes: 
sion, or even more, have re-inforeed the front one, it can scarcely be 
that the zug units will all, or even nearly all, have kept connection wit 
their own companies; on the other hand Colonel Young's (British) com- 
pany unit can go on wd dafinitum unaftected by any number of such 
re-inforcings of the line, and it will be seen from el. (1) para, 15 of his 

: that he contemplates with perfect equanimity the line at the 
»s being formed of companies of all regiments in the brigale 
indiscriminately, but this creating no inconvenience or confusion heca 
the company ts the tactical unit of modern war, and being entirely 
complete in itself is unattected by what regiments those on either 
of it in the line belong to, or how long this state of things may last. 
Colonel von Hallen endeavours to make his zng act in fact asa live 
iudependent company, and just in so faras he is unable (by the German 
organization) to do this entére/y, so far Colonel Young's proposal has the 
advantaze. As the latter says in his para. 17 “ Ow organization 
eractly suits the new conditions, that one might fancy it had been express! 
denised by some far-seeing brain, looking , forward to the day when the 
huttation coutd no longer be the unit in action, and a much sinaller one be 
required.” 

AN. B.—The restricted space (a limit of 32 pages for a subject of 
which this only formed a part) necessarily prevented the subject from 
being elaborated to the extent it is in Colonel von Hallen's most  clerer 
and readable “Summer Night’s Dream,” but this is a detail which in 0» 
way affects the main issue, which will be found fully worked out in the 
paras. of the Essay on “ Zhe Infuntry Tactics of the future ” which have 
been quoted, and which latter paper has the advantage of nearly 3 yeas 
in point of time. 


Anited Serbice Institution of India. 


—<—o—— 


EXTRACT from the Proceedings of a Meeting of the United Service 
Institution of India held at Simla on July 9th 1891. 


Present: 
His Exce,urency Tae Commanper-1n-Cuier in India, Presiding. 
‘The Hon’ble Lieut.-General H. BRAcKENBURY, C. B., R. A. 
Major-General W. Gataraity, c. B., Adjutant General in India. 


Major-General Sir James BRowNe, &.0.8.L, 0.B., RE, Quarter 
Master General in India. 


Brigadier General G. E. L.S. Sanrorb, ¢. Bc. 8.1, Dérector General of 
Military Works in India. . 


Colonel R. C. Hart, v.c., 8. ., Director of Military Education in India. 


‘Colonel R. G. WooptHorps, ¢.B., R.E., Deputy Quarter Master General 
Intelligence Branch. 


Colonel W. G. Nicnorsoy, Rg, Military Secretary to H. E. the Com- 


mander-in-Chief. 
Captain F, A. Hayven, West Riding Regiment (Secretary. ) 


PRIZE ESSAY. 


In accordance with the report of the referees, it was resolved,— 


1.—That the “Gold Medal” for 1890-91 should be awarded to the 
writer of the Essay bearing the motto “There are as good tish in the 
sea as ever came out of it” (Lieutenant F. G. Cardew, 10th Bengal 
Lancers, Adjutant General’s Department). 


2.—That the following Essays should, together with the Prize - 
Essay, be published in the Journal, viz :— 


“ Forward ” (Lieut.-Colonel M. J. King-Harman,” 2/4th Goorkhas). 


* Thanks to the kindly dark faces, who fought with us faithful and 
few” (Major E. G. Barrow, B. S. C.) 


Essays bearing the following mottoes were also received :— 
“ Palma virtuti.” 
“Survey la raison.” 


3.—The Council beg to acknowledge the valuable services rendered 
by the referees, 


The Fourttal 


United Service Kenstitution of Het, 
Vou. XX. 1891. No. 86. 


OUR RECRUITING GROUNDS OF THE FUTURE FOR 
THE INDIAN ARMY, 


In view of obtaining the best material available for soldiers, the 
‘Pax Britannica’ having reduced the warlike spirit of some races which 
have hitherto supplied our native armies, by inducing their youth to lay 
aside the sword for the ploughshare. 


PRIZE ESSAY :—GOLD MEDAL. 
By Ligut. F. G. Carnew, 
10th Bengal Lancers, Adjutant General’s Department. 


There are just as good fish in the sea as ever cume out of it.” 


A subject so wide as the ao embracing a many side issues, 
mb involving so many difficult and oft dis- 
Preliminary. cussed Sumi dealiaa with so many 
problems of the first importance in the political and ethnological history 
of a great empire, can only be approached by the most experienced and 
competent authorities with care and circumspection. With how much 
more diffidence then, should such a subject be treated by any who have 
not the advantage of such experience, whose personal knowledge is 
limited to one or two branches of the extensive whole, and who are 
compelled to rely on the published writings of others often very scanty 
in detail, or untrustworthy by reason of their age, for their guidance in 
the many remaining parts of the question 4 
To deal thoroughly with such a subject would indeed require an 
experience which but few men, and they the most senior in the Indian 
service, can boast of. Four it is not enough to consider any one part 
of our Indian armies, though with the utmost detail, while passing over 
some other portion as unworthy of careful notice. The forces of cach 
Presidency are equally costly to the State, each therefore should be of 
equal value for the work to which they are best suited, cach should 
receive such careful consideration as will bring it to the utmost possible 
pitch of efficiency. And to grapple confidently with such a task, 
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requiring as it does a competent knowledge of all the races represented 
in the Indian army, from Peshawar to Cape Comorin, from the Pathan 
to the Tamil, and with many others too, who are not at present repre- 
sented, but who might if properly dealt with furnish worthy material 
for our ranks in the future :—such a confidence can, we repeat, be only 
felt by few, nor, it is hoped, will such suggestions as are hazarded in 
the following pages be regarded as the hasty rush of folly over ground 
where the wisest may well fear to tread. 

Before proceeding further it will be well to examine the premises 
of our subject, and to lay out roughly 
the lines on which the question is to be 
considered. The main idea suggested by the wording of the heading 
of the essay is, that at no distant period our Indian armies will have to 
cease their dependence on the races within our borders, which have 
helped to achieve our eastern conquests of the past hundred and forty 
years, and that we shall have to seck some fresh ground, some as yet 
untried race, in the place of those who have succumbed to the enerv- 
ating influences of civilization and peace. But this assertion is by no 
means a sweeping one ; it is only ‘some races’ who have lost their war- 
like spirit, and whose place in our regions must be taken by others yet 
unspoiled. No particular class or race of the many and heterogeneous 
peoples which serve under the British flag is specified, and herein lies 
the wideness of the subject; obviously the necessary course is to 
examine in detail each one of the component parts, to consider its past 
services, its present efficiency, and its probable value for future use; to 
decide whether careful repair in the case of those parts, which may 
scem to have decayed, will not be effectual in restoring them to a con- 
dition of usefulness ; to condemn those which are worthless ; to advocate 
a more extensive use of such as are in their prime ; and, finally, to cast 
about for new material to replace that which has not stood the test of 
scrutiny. 

This then shall be our plan of procedure: taking the army of each 
Presideney in turn, we will consider in detail the raves and classes of 
which it is composed, and having decided which are worthy and which 
unworthy of further use, we will endeavour to discover huw the former 
may be increased, and how the place of the latter may be supplied. 


Arrangement of the subject. 


The Bengal army. 


In dealing with the Bengal army it will be convenient to adhere 
to the distinctions Hindustani and Punjabi, as commonly used, and 
under the first heading to include those classes from which the north- 
ern army was recruited previous to the conquest of the Punjab. 

Commencing with the soldiers who have largely filled our ranks 
since first we had an army in Bengal, 
we find in the Brahmans of the north- 
West Provinces a military material which has now as few supporters 98 
in former days it had detractors among Indian officers. In their favor 
it can be urged that they are clean, smart soldiers, singularly well 
behaved and free from crime, of soldierly appearance, and generally of 
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good physique. With them our ranks were filled when we fought the 
Mahrattas, the Gurkhas, the Jats, the Afghans, and the Sikhs: is it 
more than the prejudice engendered by their share in the events of 
1857 and 1858 which causes us to decry them now? Can it be proved 
that the Brahman element of our best Hindustani corps is one whit 
inferior to the men who fought under Lake? Indeed it would be difi 
cult to do so; but this answer docs not necessarily imply the value of 
the Brahman for the requirements of modern war. None of the con- 
flicts, in which the Bengal army was victorious during the first half of 
this century, ean be in any way compared to the fighting which the 
future may have in store for it. The disorganized masses of the Mah- 
rattas, deprived of their one source of strength, their European officers, 
these were the only foes which the Bengal sepoys overcame without a 
struggle, when supported by British troops at the head of every advance, 
and British officers to lead every company. Different indeed was the 
result when an enemy of a sterner calibre was to be met ; the disasters 
of the Gurkha wars, the failures in Afghanistan, the victories of the 
Sutlej, won more by the internecine strife of our foes than by our 
merits, are all blots on the record of the Hindustani sepoy rather than 
achievements to be named in his defence. How were the hardy moun- 
taincers of Nipal eventually overcome, but by the employment of an 
exceptional number of British troops? Who stormed the breach at 
Bhartpur, where twenty years before Lake’s victorious army had been 
again and again defcated? The British Grenadiers and the Sirmur 
Gurkhas. And how can any one who has read the history of the Sikh 
wars, especially the narratives of eye witnesses, as for instance the 
memoirs of George Broadfoot, point to those battles as glorious to the 
regular Bengal sepoys? That in the carlier years of the army there 
were episodes of which any soldiery might be proud, is undeniable ; the 
conduct of the sepoys in Monson’s retreat, the defence of Delhi, the 
2nd Battalion of the 15th (now the 2nd Bengal Light Infantry) at 
Bhartpur, these are all incidents to which the admirer of the old army 
can justly point with pride ; but it is equally true that against formid- 
able antagonists such as the Gurkhas, the army as a whole could not be 
trusted even when led by British company otticers. How much less 
then can we depend on those classes if called on to mect an European 
foe, and that too under the leadership of natives? It is hardly neces- 
sary to reiterate the charges against the Brahman of his unbending 
caste prejudices, his want of stamina, his abstinence from sustaining 
food, and especially his love of intrigue ; all these are notorious and 
have been so any time these 50 years. Ifa certain number of regi- 
ments are to-be kept up, which may be employed in our local wars or 
on the lines of communication, in them the Brahman may be advant- 
ageousy employed ; but the numbers of this class are spread over too 
great a proportion of our regiments and should be confined to as few as 
possible. According to the last returns there were something like 3,000 
in the Bengal army, a total which might well be reduced by at least one 
third, and yet leave too many. Ina word, the case may be summed 
up -by the judgment that, though the Brahman has done good work, 
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and has many merits, yet they do not counterbalance his defects, and 
he should cease to form any considerable item in our army. 

With regard to Rajputs the question cannot be answered with such 
confidence. In the Bengal army there 
are upwards of 6,000 of this class, nor 
can it be denicd that of these the great majority are of little more value 
than their Brahman fellow soldiers. “The Rajput,” writes Major 
Barrow in the ‘Sepoy Oflicer’s Manual,’ “no longer means an inhabi- 
tant of Rajputana. Asa matter of fact hardly a Rajput in our army 
comes from Rajputana.” Here lies the secret of their supposed 
decay ; they were not Rajputs of Oudh who fought under Colonel 
Skinner and gained the fame of being the best light cavalry in India; 
they wero Rajputs of Rajputana, warriors and horsemen by nature and 
descent, the inhabitants of a country, which gave more trouble to the 
powerful Mahratta confederacy than any other, because where the 
members of other races fought only on compulsion, and furnished but a 
percentage of their numbers to the army, here every villager wasa 
warrior, and turned out to repel the attacks of their enemies as readily 
as tho ryot goes out to plough. That they have lost much of their 
keenness for fighting under our peaceful rule is probably true, they have 
settled down to a less stirring order of life ; but the spirit remains, and 
needs but the military training to make it as reliable as ever it was. 
There is one regiment, the 7th Bengal Infantry, which is distinguished 
by having real Rajputs and not mongrel mockeries of the class, and 
it is probably second to none in the Bengal Infantry. And who that has 
seen or heard of the cavalry corps, which have during the last year 
been trained in Rajputana by Major Stuart Beatson, can maintain that 
the fighting spirit of the Rajputs is dead? Regiments of such men are 
worth having in any campaign, but amongst our 6,000 Rajputs there 
are very few such. What is required here is to weed out the inferior 
article, and instead of decreasing rather to increase the Rajput element 
in the cavalry ; but more attention must be devoted to recruiting, nor 
should every man of the required standards be enlisted because he calls 
himself a Rajput. That a satisfactory result can be obtained by such 
methods is proved by the 7th Bengal Infantry, and if by that regiment, 
why not by others? A wide field for recruiting exists in Rajputana ; 
the material is excellent; this then is not one of the classes which 
should be lightly set on one side as worn out and worthless. 

Perhaps no class has in its day done more to aid the British power 
in India than those who fall under the 
comprehensive term “ Hindustani Mus- 
sulmans,” at the same time under no heading probably is there now 
more worthless material. The implication is not desired that the whole 
of tho 6,000 odd of that class are of no value, but there certainly isa very 
large percentage amongst them which must be thus characterized. In 
the first place a large number of those who fought, and fought well, 
for us in our early wars were adventurers and loafers from the northern 
parts of India. Muhammadanism is a religion which notoriously stag- 
nates unless roused by fanaticism, and it is not to be expected that 
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fifty years or more of a peaceful rule ean have improved the descend- 
ants of such men as these and of the riff-raff with whom they married 
into very steady or serviceable soldicrs. Moreover Muhammadanism 
is the refuge of many of the lowest classes of the Hindu population, 
and for this as well as the last named reason the greatest caution should 
be observed in recruiting men of that religion. At the same time, 
though the best Mussulman material now available is probably inferior 
to the Pathans and Rohillas of the first half of the century, it would 
be hard to say that it is not still of value. Besides the large number 
in the Bengal army, the class furnishes a considerable quota to Bombay, 
and to the Hyderabad Contingent, some of whose officers declare that 
these men are the best in their very excellent cavalry. The class to 
be avoided are those whose brothers and fathers are standing behind 
their officers’ chairs as kitmatgars, town bred men, who never were nor 
ever would be a fighting class, and who generally have not even the vir- 
tue of being smart and clean. While we would not cease to recruit 
Hindustani Mussalmans for our army, we would reduce their numbers ; 
the better classes, who are of any value as fighting men, are limited, and 
the demand is greater than the supply. Above all, as with the Rajputs, 
80 with the class before us, more care should be taken with recruiting. 
Of these classes, officially known as “other Hindus,” little need be 
said ; previous to the Mutiny none but 
Ahirs and Gujars were enlisted. The 
experiment which was then tried of forming low caste regiments proved 
in every way a failure, and the enlistment of most of such classes was 
stopped some years back. Ahirs and Gujars are not entirely valueless, 
but their numbers should be small. The 2,700 under this heading in 
1889-90 has been reduced by the late re-organization of four regiments, 
but the number which remains might be still further lessened with 
advantage, and “other Hindus” should in future include none but the 
two castes just mentioned. 
It will here be convenient to turn aside from the distinctly 
“ Hindustani” classes to consider those 
Garkhes. hill races of the Himalayas, whose mem- 
bers for the last 75 years have supplied us with our most valued native 
soldiery. Foremost among these are the Gurkhas, whose good qualities 
are too well known to require any description here, and with regard to 
whom the only disadvantage is that we cannot get enough of them. 
We have now in the Bengal army thirteen battalions or above 11,000 
men, and to supply the annual requirements of these battalions in the 
way of recruits is a task by no means without difficulty, It is the 
received idea, and one which has been emphasized of late years more 
than formerly, that the only classes fit to be recruited are the Gurungs, 
Magars, and Thakurs. That theso are the best material obtainable is 
undoubted, and they give us soldiers of the most perfect stamp; but as 
the supply of them is difficult to increase, and as it has become necessary 
to cast about for the wherewithal to fill the gaps caused by the rejection 
of races hitherto recruited, would it not be well to sce if some others of 
the castes of Nipal are not worthy of a trial? The Khas Gurkhas, the 
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predominant race of Nipal, was by no means debarred from enlistment 
in the Company’s army during the first half of the century; but witk 
the Indian Mutiny came a strong tide of prejudice against anything 
approaching Brahmanical exclusiveness, which has never disappeared, 
and which eventually entirely stopped the reeruiting of Khas Gurkhas 
in our regiments, as it also established an unfavorable opinion of Dogras— 
how erroncously we shall see presently. The Khas caste are certainly 
more liable to Brahmanical prejudices than other Nipalese, but these 
prejudiees do not trouble them in matters relating to food, or the 
ordinary duties of a soldicr’s life. Rather they are conducive to cleanli- 
ness and sobriety, so that the Khas Gurkha combines many of the 
temperate qualities of the Hindustani Brahmans with a bold, hardy, and 
distinctly soldier-like nature. Brian Hodgson says of the Khas, that 
they have “certainly no religious prejudices, nor probably any national 
partialities, which would prevent their making excellent and faithfut 
servants-at-arms, and they possess pre-eminently the masculine energy 
of character and love of enterprise, which distinguish so advantageously 
all the military races of Nipal.” In the Nipalese army the Khas are 
found to make excellent soldiers, and are especially valuable as officers ; 
a large number of them could be obtained if required, and a percentage 
in every regiment would be an unquestionable advantage. 

Besides the Khas we might find good fighting material among some 
of the lower castes, especially from the Newars of the Sirish caste. A 
certain number of these are in our Gurkha battalions ; the 5th Gurkhas 
have had several, and Subadar Kishnbir Nagarkoti of that regiment is 
a good example of what fine soldiers are to be obtained from amongst 
them. They are an agricultural class and not natural soldiers, but only 
care in recruiting is necessary for a very valuable addition to our 
resources to be made from their number. 

The only other caste likely to produce good soldiers are the Limbus, 
also an agricultural class, who are said to be of good physique and 
brave, but who labour under the disadvantage of being headstrong and 
very quarrelsome with other castes. If this, however, be their only fault, 
it is shared by other and valuable classes, which we enlist freely, the 
Afridis for example, and might be remedied by embodying them in & 
caste regiment. 

Finally, it does not seem that our present demands ought to exceed’ 
the supply of the usually enlisted classes. If it be desired to further 
inerease our Gurkha corps, it would be decidedly advisable to see what 
can be done with the other castes mentioned above, especially the Khas. 
In any case it is of the highest importance that the recruiting shall be 
carefully carried on, and that for this purpose thoroughly efficient 
recruiting agents be stationed at Gorakhpur. 

The only other hill races of this part of India, which find a place 
in our army are the inhabitants of 
Gurhwal and Kumaon. A large num- 
ber of both have always been found in the 3rd Gurkhas, or Kumaorr 
battalion, a regiment which has on many occasions done excellent and’ 
distinguished service. It has always, however, been the fashion to de- 
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cry these classes amongst officers of exclusively Gurkha corps, and Sir 
Charles Reid x. c. B., formerly of the Sirmur Rifles, writes of Gurhwalis 
“YT never heard them well spoken of.” Now for the first time the 
experiment of a distinctly Gurhwali battalion is being tried, when the 
class will have a chance of fair trial, and not be liable to incessant com- 
parison with Gurkhas, of course to the advantage of the latter, who are 
undoubtedly finer soldiers. For the present it would be hardly wise to 
predict to what extent this material will be found worthy of use, but 
if the experiment turn out a success, the supply is up to a certain point 
a plentiful one. 
We have left the Jats to the end of the so-called Hindustani classes, 
Tata because they form a connecting link 
° with the Punjab, and from the Jats of 
Hindustan it is but an easy step to their brethren of the northern 
provinoe. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the vexed question of the origin 
of the Jats, or the periods of their settling in India; suffice it to say, 
that whether we spell their name with the broad a of Hindustan or with 
the shortened sound of Punjabi, that whether we write of the cultivator 
of Bhartpur, of the Sikh of the eastern Punjab, or of the camel breeder 
of the Montgomery bar, all are equally of one race, all have many 
characteristics in common, and the first two at least have shown that no 
finer material for soldiers exists in India. 

To consider first of all the branch of the race which is settled in 
Hindustan. We find in them a hardy, agricultural people, of exceedingly 
fine physique, entirely free from caste prejudices, brave in war, and 
readily amenable to discipline. Only twice did we come in contact with 
them in our wars of conquest; on the first occasion, in 1804, they 
successfully withstood the determined attacks of Lord Lake’s victorious 
army during a siege of several weeks ; and when at last in 1826 their 
capital and stronghold of Bhartpur was taken, it was not without a 
brave and determined resistance, which reflects as much credit on the 
vanquished as on the victors. Since that time they have settled down 
peaceably to their national occupation of agriculture, and have proved 
as loyal to our rule as they were previously devoted in their defence of 
their country. Being exceptionally free from any kind of caste or 
religious prejudices, eating all sorts of ficsh and cooking together 
without observances of any description, they were looked down on by 
the high-caste sepoys of the Company’s armies. Hence, probably, 
arose the fact that previous to the Mutiny they were not found in the 
ranks. In that crisis, however, such material, untainted by disaffection 
and allied by no ties to the mutinous soldiery, was not likely to be 
passed over untried, and the “Jat Yeomanry,” better known as 
“Murray’s Jat Horse,” was second to none in the brilliant service 
which it rendered against the rebels. 

The Jat, however, has one fault; he does not get on with any 
other class ; he is unpopular with his Sikh cousin of the Punjab, and he 
hates Muhammadans, a fecling which is cordially reciprocated. Herein 
lies the secret of his non-sugcess in the ranks of our army; sent to 
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serve in mixed regiments under Brahman and Muhammadan officets 
he was, and always will be, a failure; he is as independent by nature 
and as sensitive of abuse, as.he is strong in his dislikes; under these 
circumstances it is no wonder that the scheme, which was tried by 
Lord Strathnairn, for the general enlistment of this class, was an 
entire failure. In one regiment only, as we have seen (the 14th 
Bengal Lancers), have the Jats had a fair trial, and no one can assert, in 
the face of the performances of that regiment in Afghanistan, that the 
warlike spirit of the race has been reduced by the Pax Britannica. 
Give them a chance under favorable circumstances, that is in clase 
regiments, or, at the very least, regiments comprising a large proportion 
of them, and raised not in driblets, as was the case with the 38th Bengal 
Infantry, but enlisted in large numbers, with native gentlemen of their 
own race obtaining appointments as their officers; and under these 
conditions it may be safely aftirmed, that their success will be assured, 
and that they will be as fit as any Indian corps to fight our battles 
against any foe. 

The physique and soldierly qualities of the Jats of the Doab vary 
considerably in different districts ; recruits should be sought from Bikanir 
and Rohtak in preference to the Aligarh and Saidapur districts; from 
the former places a supply is available far in excess of the present demand 
made upon the race by our army, which previous to the re-organization 
of the four Hindustani regiments amounted only to a total of 3,650. Here 
then is a field for recruiting, which is at prescnt almost untried ; it gives 
us soldiers whose bravery is assured, whose qualities are vouched for by 
those who know them best: let us not then hesitate to use material so 
good and so ready to hand. 

We turn now to the second main division of the Bengal army, 

Punjabis. Sikhs to those races whose services were won 
oa ‘ for us by the annexation of the Punjab, 
and who go effectually proved the value of those services in the troubled 
times of the next decade. Foremost amongst these are the Sikhs, the 
descendants of the sternest foes our arms ever encountered in the plains 
of India, and who, like the Jats of Bhartpur, once conquered, proved 
themselves the staunchest and most loyal of our allies. Of the virtues 
of the Sikh, his value as a soldicr, and his military traditions, it would 
be superfluous here to speak ; everyone knows them, and knows too that 
they exist now as well as they did thirty years ago. Nor does it seem 
necessary to trace the history of the class, or to show which sections of 
it are the most successful ag soldiers and the most strongly represented 
in our army. The question to be decided is whether the numbers now 
required for the Bengal army can be increased, whether they can even 
be kept up to their present standard, and tu each the answer must 
unfortunately be in the negative. 

As every one in India knows, the Sikhism of Govind Singh is the 
outcome of a disturbed state of socicty. Persecution, tumults, wars, 
these were its very ruison détre, and nourishment. Can it be expected 
then to flourish under a government which secures uninterrupted peace 
aud prosperity? When he takes the puda/, the son of a Sikh devotes 
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himself to a life of strife; but men who have passed their lives in the 
undisturbed monotony of their village, tilling their fields and reaping 
their corps, are not as cager as their fathers were to entorve the vow of 
their cult on their sons, nor do the sons of such fathers grow up with 
the glory of the battle-ticld before their cyes as the one worthy aim of 
life. Yet it may be thought, that though the followers of Govind Singh 
are becoming less, the hardy agricultural race remains and is equally 
fitted to fill our ranks, ‘his, however, is only partly the case ; not only 
is the number of the cult decreasing, but the physique and suldierly 
qualities of the race are not what they were; and this is due to other 
causes besides the loss of the stimulating Sikh vow; disease is rife 
throughout the eastern Punjab, and those who have considered this 
question declare that whole villages are rotting ‘to decay. Nor can any 
one who sees the wnedwars for Sikh corps doubt but that this is true; 
the number of rejected recruits is far in excess of what it was even a 
dozen years ago, and it will go on increasing ; regiments, especially 
those which Lave a good natne, are still able to obtain their required 
complement of likely men, but every year the difficulty becomes greater : 
in some corps it has already become almost insurmountable. There were 
lust year about 17,770 Sikhs in the Bengal army ; this is of itself a very 
large percentage of the total male population, aud when we remember - 
that several hundre:ls more are furnished to Bombay, to the Hyderabad 
Contingent, to the Burma Police, and to Perak, it may be readily believed 
tat the supply has reached its extreme limit; more than that, it has 
already begun to fail. The chief argument of those who do not hold 
this view, is that because we were able four years ago to raise two new 
ments, all of whose men are of the finest description, in a surprisingly 
short space of time, therefure we could do so again to-morrow, and can 
too furnish these and other Sikh corps with their annual quantum of 
of recruits. But such a contention loses sight of the fact, that those 
men were enlisted under the most favorable conditions, that is to say, 
for class regiments, which are always and naturally popular, otticered by 
picked men of position aud influence in their districts; for such an 
object an exceptional and unnatural tillip was given to the desire among 
the young generation for military service ; and these are the regiments 
which do not yet find githeulty in obtaining recuits. Corps where there 
are isolated companies, troops, or squadrons, these are they which feél 
tie ditheulty first, and where the shoe is already beginning to pinch. 
Without greatly reducing the numbers of Sikhs in our ranks, the supply 
may be kept up for some years to come by improved rules of recruiting, 
and, especially, by collecting the class into a smaller number of 
regiments ; but it secms a certainty, and one much to be deplored, that 
eventually the total must be reduced, and assuredly it cannot be increased, 
Of all the classes in the Bengal army none includes a wider field 
than that known oiflicially as Punjabi 
Muhammadans. The vast majority of 
them are of Hindu descent, and these may be divided roughly into those 
of Rajput and those of Jat origin. Each division contributes a large 
quota of very valuable suldicrs Lo the ariny, but the numbers in each 
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‘ase might by judicious management be considerably increased. The 
Muhammadans of Rajput origin outnumber their Jat co-religionists in 
“the ranks, both because of their race traditions, and because their 
dislike for agriculture, coupled with Sikh oppression, has reduced them, 
as arule, to very poor circumstances. Of the clans which are repre- 
sentcd amongst our soldiers the Jodras and Alpials of Rawal Pindi, the 
Tiwanas of Shahpur, the Chibhs of Gujrat, the Janjuas of Jhelum, and 
above all the Bhattis, who are found in almost every part of the Punjab, 
are all hardy, athletic races, furnishing good soldiers, and invaluable as . 
a recruitmg ground, and in addition to them there are others of 
‘equally fine capabilities, but which have at present been but very 
imperfectly developed. Amongst these are the Sials of Jhang, one 
‘of the finest and most important clans of the Punjab, whose members 
-served in the Sikh wars and in the Mutiny, but who seldom enlist 
now; while the Dogars, formerly cclebrated only for their lawlessness 
and cattle-lifting propensities, but who are also noticeable for their 
hardy temperament and fine physique, and who are settling down under 
a strong, quiet rule, into peaceful members of society, might well be 
given a trial in the ranks of a suitable regiment. 

Of the Gakkhars and Awans, tribes of Rajput rank and of great 
‘consideration, but not of Rajput descent, all that need be said is that 
the latter are but slightly the inferior of the two. The men of both 
vlans are of good physique, hardy, and active; both enlist freely and 
make excellent soldiers. 

The Mussulman Jats of the Punjab are on the whole hardly equal 
in physique to their unconverted brethren, nor do they contribute near 
as many men to the army as their Rajput co-religionists. Of their 
tribes the Ghebas of Rawal Pindi and Gondals of Gujrat and Gujran- 
wala are probably as much Rajput as Jat; both are remarkable for 
magnificent physique and have a great reputation for courage, but 
neither supply our regiments with that number of recruits which their 
characteristics should render probable, and which would certainly be 
advantageous to us. The Jats of the Ravi, too, are celebrated for their 
courage and endurance ; they labor under the disadvantage of a tendency 
to cattle-lifting, but this again is dying out under British rule, nor is 
the habit contined to them; but few, however, are found to enlist, 
although there were large numbers of them in the armies of Ranjit. 
Singh, a fact which seems to show that their backwardness might be 
overcome without much difficulty. 

We may pass rapidly over the Punjabi Pathans of Kasur, Farid- 
kot and Maler Kotla, and the Multani Pathans, than whom no finer 
material for cavalry soldiers is to be found in any country ; all of these 
are well represented in the Bengal army, but of none is there a man 
too many. ‘They all make excellent soldiers, and the Multanis espcci- 
ally might with advantage be enlisted in greater numbers. 

The Biluchis of the Punjab will be considered separately, and the 
only Mussulman class which remains are the Gujars, a people who bear 
but a very indifferent character in the southern districts, but who in 
the north, in the neighbourhood of Rawal Pindi, are asteady and honest 
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race, and possessed of the qualities which go to make good and usefuk 
soldiers. 

We have said enough to show, that in the class called Punjabi 
Muhammadans there is sutliciently good material lying unused to make 
up for many of the deficiencies: which have been noticed elsewhere ; the 
last returns show only 7,700 in the army. Few of the clans which have 
been mentioned are anything like fully represented, many though sufii- 
ciently promising are quite untried : let us hope: that in these days of 
increased demand such material may no longer be neglected. 

In the Dogra we have another class of which little but good can be 
said, and which certainly does not come 
into the list of those which have deter- 
iorated under the Pax Britannica. Although usually credited with 
Rajput origin the Dogras are probably not of pure Rajput descent, nor 
ever. belonged to that royal stock, which is born to handle no baser in- 
strument than the sword, At all events the use of many gencrations 
has substituted agricultural pursuits for the arts of war, nor withitr 
historic times has the race, like the inhabitants of Rajputana, had-.any 
pretensions to a distinctly ‘military character. None the less, however, 
have they served well and faithfully in the armies of the ruling power 
of the Punjab, were it Muhammadan, Sikh, or British, and all masters 
alike have found them doeile, trustworthy, and loyal soldiers, who, 
though without the brilliant daring which makes other races more con- 
spicuous, are nevertheless possessed of a steady and quiet courage, 
which in the hour of need is as useful and perhaps more rare. Their 
easte prejudices have often been, and are still, urged in their disparage- 
ment, especially by those who have never been in contact with -them ; 
but all who have served with them know, that where the exigencies of 
the service are concerned the Dogras are ever ready, if properly treated, 
to lay aside their punctiliousness and to make the best of the situation 
in which they find themselves. One rule, however, should always be 
observed in recruiting from this class, namely to avoid the enlistment 
of Brahmans, with whom alone will any ditliculties of caste be serious. 
The best authorities who have seen and served with the Dogras in 
peace and in war, concur in their high opinion of the value of the race 
as soldiers, and this appreciation has been manifested during the last 
four vears by the addition of two whole regiments to the Beneal army. 
The numbers, however, of the Dogras of British territory are limited, 
and previous to the re-organization of the 38th Bengal Infantry, there 
were already something like ten per cent. of the whole class serving in 
the ranks. At the same time the Kashmir state would atford a large 
additional supply, of which the value, though declared by some to be 
inferior to the material now enlisted, would probably prove on experi- 
ence to be in every way equal to it. 

And now let us turn our attention to the quarter whence, more than 
from any other, the future supply of sol- 
diers for our Indian army is looked for. 
Fmmediately on our borders we have dependent and independent tribes 
numbering some 215 00U fighting men, born soldiers from their youth, 
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nurtured in an atmosphere of wild, mountain strife, where might is 
right and he who cannot fight must go to the wall; a race of men who 
while yet unspoiled by the enervating advance of our western  civiliza- 
tion, have learned by forty years experience to respect our national 
justice and to admire the courage and the discipline of our troops ; a 
race pre-eminent in India for physique, courage, and intelligence, whose 
qualities ave such, that even when fecbly represented by their kinsmen 
who wandered into the plains of Bengal, and then, forgetful of their 
native hills, were to a great extent enervated and emasculated by the 
Circe-like influences of Hindu luxury, even these poor representatives 
of the Pathan race were eagerly sought for by the princes among whom 
they settled, and were counted amongst the flower of their armies; a 
people, too, whose wants are small, who are trammelled by no preju- 
dices of caste, whose light-heartedness is over-shadowed by no restrain- 
ing priesthood, and whose love of home is only outweighed by their 
fondness for adventure. Can it be wondered at, that all who have lived 
amongst and led such soldiery as this, should long for a more complete 
recognition of their merits, and for more earnest efforts to attract them 
to our armies? Certain it is, that in any operations beyond our North- 
West Frontier the border Pathans must be cither for us or against us, 
and who can hesitate in deciding which of the two alternatives is the 
preferable? Those who oppose a larger employment of trans-frontier 
tribesmen have commonly two arguments to urge against the measure : 
of these the first and by far the foremost is the suspicion of their want 
of faith ; these men, we are told, when asked to fight against their 
fellow-countrymen and co-religionists, have more than once played us 
false in the past, and the chances are that they will do so again ; the 
test is too severe a one with which to try the fidelity of a race, whose 
fickleness is notorious. But what are the grounds for this accusation ? 
Needless to say, the story of the night march against the Spin Gawai 
Kotal, and of the two shots which awoke the echoes of the silent night, 
and threatened to render the enterprise a failure before it was well 
begun: this is the proof which will be offered of the untrustworthiness 
of a whole race. Yet those who know the frontier and its histories can 
bring forward half a dozen: instances of signal loyalty, as a set off 
against every one anecdote which is used to decry the merits of the 
Afghan ; and not the least is that one, which took place only four years 
after our first appearance on the Punjab border, when the native otticers 
of an infantry corps themselves pointed out their relatives and kins- 
men in the ranks of the enemy, and desired that their fidelity to the 
British might be made doubly sure by the speedy shedding of blood on 
both sides, Nor is the record of the Ambela campaizn a weak witness 
of the faithfulness of our Pathan soldiers, when the frontier regiments 
fought without sign of wavering against members of nearly every tribe 
on the border. 

The other stumbling-block to a more general employment of 
Pathans is, we are told, the poorness of the monctary attraction offered 
by a military life. Unfortunately, soldicring cannot compete with civi- 
lian labor in the matter of pecuniary reward; but the Afghan tribes- 
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man is attracted by something more than money to such a calling. He 
is a soldier by training, by tradition, and by inclination; these influences 
will aid the glitter and sentimental attractions of the army, as well 
as its coveted advantages of pension and regular pay, in bringing as 
many recruits to our colors as we care to call for. 

If we glance for a moment at the frontier tribes and their numbers, 
we shall be able to form a better idea of the extent of the material 
which here lies ready to our hand. Of the Pathans already in our 
ranks the majority come from amongst the Khattaks, Bangashes, 
Orakzais, Yusufaais, and Afridis ; the first named are the most. favorable 
specimen of the race, whose brave and independent spirit is not marred 
by the lawlessness of the Afridi or the exclusiveness of the Waziri; all 
the above are good material for soldiers, and the same may be said of 
the other tribes of Kohat border, the Zaimukhts and Mangals. ‘The 
great tribe of the Afridis, some 23,000 strong in fighting men, has been 
the subject of more discussion than any other on the frontier. Their 
wild and uncontrollable nature has long been an obstacle to their em- 
ployment except in very small numbers, but as experience teaches our 
frontier oflicers their value, their enlistment is being more freely 
resorted to, and it now requires no arguments to prove, that the Afridi, 
if enlisted young from one of certain Khels (the Malik Din, Zakha, 
Kambrar or Adain), and if kept apart in class companies of his own, 
becomes a soldier second to none in fidelity, excellence of discipline, and 
love of his profession. 

Nor are the good qualities of the Orakzais behind those of Afridis, 
and yet of 30,000 fighting men, only’ some 800 or 900 are in our ranks. 
The Shinwaris (12,000 men), the Bunerwals ( 12,000), and the Bajauris, 
(30,000), all form good material, the latter vera so, who are famous 
net only for their manly qualities, but also for their peaceful character. 
The Mohmands (17,000) are recommended by some authorities, and 
doubtless good men can be obtained from among them, but they have 
a bad reputation for treachery, nor is their bravery above suspicion. 
Then there are the Yusufzais (25,000), who represent the civilized Pathans, 
and whose only fault is their aptness to deteriorate among the ener- 
vating influences of life in the plains. Finally, the Waziris (40,000) 
are a splendid race, brave, truthful, and hardy, but are deterred from 
enlistment by their traditions, which strengthen their family tics and 
bind them much to their kin and to their homes, while they are com- 
monly viewed with dislike by other Pathans; if, however, enlisted in 
class companies, as in the case of the Afridis, there could be no question 
of their value as soldiers. 

Enough has been said to show, that among the Pathan tribes of 
our frontier we have a recruiting ground which is not likely to fail us in 
point of numbers for a long time to come ; at present the number we 
draw from this mine of wealth reaches only the low figure of some 
6,000 ; here then we may look for supplies to fill up deficiencies, hence 
we may draw material if we want further additions to our army ; and 
as our sphere of influence increases, as it must increase, the tribes 
which are now reckoned too wild to be fit to serve in our disciplined 
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ranks, will in turn be subjected to the same process, which in the last 
forty years has so perceptibly influenced the Afridi and the Waziri. 

The race now before us, and with which we conclude the review of 
Bilucbis, of peoples represented in the Bengal 

x ‘ army, may be divided into two classes. 
The first of these, the Punjabi Biluchis, are found chiefly about Multan, 
as well as in the Shahpur and Dera Ismail Khan districts, and in the 
Sindh Sagar Doab. They are an agricultural people differing but little 
from the “Mussulman Jat of the Punjab, in physique thin and wiry, in 
temperament frugal, hardy, and brave. They enlist to a certain extent 
and make good soldiers, but the number of them is hardly representa- , 
tive, and it might by care and attention be largely increased with great 
advantage to the army. 

Secondly, there are the tree Biluchis of Biluchistan and its imme- 
diate frontier, a race whose merits have long been recognized, but whom 
we have at present all but completely failed to induce to enlist. This 
class has hitherto belonged rather to the Bombay than to the Bengal 
army, secing that the former has three regiments of infantry, which 
bear its name; but it will be convenient to treat of them finally in this 
place, especially as a Bengal regiment has now been localized in their 
midst. The inhabitants of Biluchistan are an extremely hardy race, of 
good physique, with a character for bravery, free from fanaticism, and of 
exceptional fidelity and straightforwardness. On the other hand, they 
have a great dislike for the petty restraints of military discipline, they 
are remarkable for their dirty and ill-ordered habits, and they are very 
lazy. Morcover, their pride of race and their love for their native hills 
has always been represented, and with much truth, as a reason for the 
complete failure of the Bombay army in its efforts to attract them to 
its ranks. But the three cavalry and three infantry regiments, which 
are localised on the Bilnchistan frontier, have hardly given the Bilu- 
chis a fair trial. In the first place, these regiments serve two thirds of 
their time in the plains of Sindh, a climate as distasteful and trying to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring hills, as Quetta is to the down- 
country sepoy. Secondly, neither the officers nor the composition of 
the regiments have ever been sufficiently congenial to tempt the wild 
Biluchis from their mountain homes. The Sindh regiments are not a 
distinct frontier force like that of the Punjab, their officers come and 
go, are transferred and promoted toand fro between them and down- 
country regiments, and, accustomed to the docile Hindustani sepoy, 
they have not the sympathy with the frontier tribesmen, which exists 
between an officer who has spent his life in a frontier corps and his 
Pathan soldiers. Nor was any effort originally made to fill the ranks 
of the Sindh regiments on the spot; they are composed for the most 
part of down-country men, and any Biluch who enlists in one of them 
finds himself amongst comrades whom he dislikes, and to whom he is as 
much a stranger as if he had entered any distinctly down-country corps. 
The best authorities agree in the opinion, that the objections of the 
Biluchis to soldiering in our regular army are by no means insuper- 
able; the last few years have seen them brought daily into closer 
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intercourse with us ; the Bolan and Harnai railways, the military road 
to Dera Ghazi Khan, and our establishment in the Zhob valley, have all 
brought their country more nearly within our sphere of influence. 
With them, as with many of the wilder tribes of Pathans, this increased 
familiarity should go far to reduce their aversion to our service ; in 
short it may well be hoped that the experiment, which is now being 
tried, of a reyiment localized at Quetta, may be successful enough to 
warrant further attempts in the same direction ; and that an intelligent 
etfort. by specially selected officers, who are prepared to take the Biluch 
tribesman as they find him, and who will not be too eager to polish 
his buttons or pipe-clay his belts, will at length open to us a supply of 
valuable material, which has long been coveted, and which, once rend- 
ered accessible, will not quickly be exhausted. 

The perusal of the foregoing pages will have shown, that much of the 
new material which is ready to hand for 
the increase of the Bengal army, or to 
take the places of its worn out parts, is to be obtained by a more ample 
resort to some of the races, which are already partly represented within 
it. The one source of supply which yet remains to be noticed, and 
which is as yet entirely untried, is to be found in the mountain tribes, 
apart from Biluchis, on and beyond our western frontier line. ‘The 
Brahnis are a hardy, pastoral race, to whose virtues Sir Charles Mac- 
Gregor and other writers have done justice ; their value, if they can be 
induced to enlist, can hardly be doubted, and the difficulties in the way 
of their enlistment are no other than those which have already been 
noticed in connection with their neighbours the Biluchis. 

Nor need we stup here. The value of attaching the trans-frontier 
races to our interests by enlisting them in our regiments has already 
been noticed. In no case would this be greater than in that of the 
Ghilzais and Duranis, nor would any tribes furnish us with finer fighting 
material. Were the opposition of the authorities at Kabul removed, the 
number of recruits of cither class would practically be unlimited, and 
even under the present circumstances, a distinctly local corps, with some 
company or troop commands judiciously bestowed on men of family and 
influence, should be able to produce a supply, more than equal to the 
demand, of those trans-frontier tribes. For irregular cavalry the 
Duranis would be specially valuable, and would probably be attracted 
without difficulty to that service. 

We may now bring our review of the fighting material of the 
Bengal army to a conclusion by a bricf summary of the above. Of the 
twelve classes which we have discussed, one only, the “other Hindus” 
of official classification, ‘has been entirely condemned ; while Brahmans 
and Hindustani Mussulmans have been recommended in but small 
numbers. The Rajputs already in our ranks can be replaced by equal 
numbers, but of more genuine stamp. The retaining classes are all 
valuable, but while we must look for no increase, rather for a gradual 
decrease, of our supply of Sikhs, the Gurkhas, Gurhwals, and Dogras are 
all capable of meeting some slight additional call ; Punjabi Mussulmans 
and Jats of Hindustan can both supply us with greatly augmented 
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numbers of soldiers of rare merit and value, and finally our north-west 
and western frontiers offer an entirely inexhaustible field, where we are 
only limited by the inadvisability of allowing any class or race to assume 
too great a predominance in our army. 


The Madras army. 


No one can consider the question of the efficiency of the Madras 

army without being struck very forcibly 
x by the unsatisfactory footing on which 
it at present stands. Tt is but too much the fashion to dismiss the 
subject with a contemptuous eondemnation of the whole force, or witha 
grudging admission that it is good enough for what is required of it, 
namely garrison work, But this is hardly a proper or intelligent spirit 
in which to criticise a part of our military system, which, it should be 
remembered, figures to nosmall extent in the expenditure of the not. 
inexhaustible Indian revenues. Surely, if it is necessary to maintain an 
army in the southern Presideney, it is equally necessary to maintain it 
at the highest pitch of efficiency ; nor is money spent on a useless article 
any the less wasted, because it is , expended at the southern extremity of 
India, than it would be if spent in the Punjab. Granted then, that au 
army in Madras is a necessity, is the army as it now exists there the 
most efficient procurable? Beyond a doubt it is not so. But if it be 
renovated and reformed until we obtain the very best article that can 
be produced from the material at hand, will it even then be worth its 
cost? In short ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? Equally 
without a doubt we may reply in the affirmative ; we do not require to 
go back a hundred years to the oft quoted deeds of the so-called ‘Coast 
Army’, to prove that the Madras soldier can work well and fight well 
when he is at his best, when favorable circumstances and a favorable 
training have given him that s¢ze qua non of all good soldiery—a_ pride 
in his profession and his corps, and a little wholesome self-conceit founded 
on the consciousness of praise honestly merited and gained. 

But to get an army like this we ‘nust obtain, as our subject. says, 
the best material for soldiers. Let us examine the material of which 
the Madras army is composed, and see what portions of it come up te 
our requirements, and how far they ean be improved upon. 

he principal ¢ sin the Madras army are Mussulmans, Telinyas, 
Tamils, and “ other classes,” which may include native Christians, and 
low castes ; the Brahmans, Rajputs, Mahrattas, and Eurasians are but a 
small fraction of the whole, and may be disinissed in a few words. 

The last named serve only as buglers, trumpcters, or bandsmen ; 
they are some 400 strong, nor is their increased employment feasible 
or desirable 

The Rajputs and Brahmans are almost all from northern India, and 
are unfavorable specimens of their classes as a rule, the latter especially 
often combining the trade of the money-lender with the profession of 
arms. ‘The Brahmans number about 250, the Rajputs upwards of 700. 

The Mahrattas, of whom there are abont a thousand, the larger 
proportion being in the cavalry, are also not indigenous to the "Presidency, 
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atid their characteristics may be discussed hereafter with the Bombay 
army. 
With the exception of about 100 men, the Mussulmans in the 
Madras army are natives of southern 
India ; they numbered last year 11,156, 
and besides their numerical importance, they have always been regarded 
as the military class par excellence of the country. Of them the cavalry 
is almost entirely composed, while there are upwards of 300 in every 
regiment of infantry ; their language is the recognized language of the 
army, and they share with the Telingas the advantage of supplying the 
majority of the native officers. 

But the Madras Mussulman of to-day is very far from being as 
valuable as his ancestor who fought for Tippoo Sultan, for Lawrence, or 
for Dupleix. Asa race perhaps no more striking example can be found 
of the stunting and stagnatic effects of Islam. Hating mamial labor, 
taught by his religion to avoid the learning which would advance him 
in the world, the Madras Mussulman looks on soldiering as an easy 
means of attaining a competence ; but the love of adventure and strife 
exists no more, and he retains little but the vices of his vagabond 
ancestry. Yet to condemn the Mussulman class is to condemn the whole 
of the Madras cavalry, which is generally regardcd as the most efficient 
branch of the Presidency army. It must, however, be borne in mind, 
that whereas the Mussulmans of the infantry come to a large extent 
from the Telinga district, and partake in full of the unwarlike charac- 
teristics of their Hindu fellow-countrymen, those of the cavalry are 
enlisted from the Tamil districts of the southern and central Carnatic 
and from Mysore ; and they belong also to families, which, while snpply- 
ing for generations recruits for the cavalry, have retained much of their 
warlike instinct as well as a social superiority to their co-religionists 
among the foot-soldiers. It is many years since the Madras cavalry 
had an opportunity of showing what is its value, for skirmishes iu the 
jungles of Burma can hardly be regarded as such; but individual 
instances of personal bravery lead us to hope and believe, that if the 
occasion offered, these regiments would not be found behindhand in 
proving their efficiency. Of the Mussulman infantry, however, it is to 
be feared that their numbers might be reduced without scrious loss to 
the army. 

Next to the Mussulmans come the Telingas, or Telegus, in point of 
numbers and importance. Indeed this 
class has of late years almost usurped 
the hereditary position of pre-eminence occupied by the former. The 
reason is not far to seek. From the Telingas, more than from any other 
class, has the Madras sepoy earned that reputation for docility, which 
we hear quoted on every possible occasion by his friends, until we begin 
to tire of this rather mawkish line of advocacy. But the Madras army 
has in the last sixty or seventy yeurs had so little chance of joining in 
real, tough fighting, that it can hardly be wondered at if its officers 
begin to think more of the qualities which shine in the quiet life of 
cantonments, than of those which are requisite for the battle-field, 
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The Telinga is an excellent soldier in cantonments ; clean, quiet, and 
docile, he makes up in willing obedience for what he sometimes wants in 
-cleverness, and wins his way to promotion ly sheer lack of devilry. 
Whether he can be called a good fighting soldier is, however, unfortun- 
ately, doubtful, and it is to be retted that the has gradually 
become xo numerous in the army that any extensive reduction of it 
must cause much discontent and hardship. Yet it cannot possibly be 
called the ‘best available material for soldiers,’ and though the regiments 
in which it is predominant are often the smartest and best turned out, 
it cannot be pretended that they might without danger be employed 
against any enemy whose fighting qualities were more than inferior. 

We have thus in the two preceeding paragraphs been obliged to 
confess, that of the two classes which 
form by far the largest proportion of the 
Madras army, the first is only partly trustworthy, and the second 
entirely valueless for use in the larger operations of the empire. How 
then is that force of increased ctliciency, of which we spoke just now, to 
be obtained? First of all from the class now before us, and which, 
though acknowledged by all uuthorities to furnish some of the best. fight- 
ing material in the Presidency, has nevertheless been suffered to 
gradually fall into disuse, until its members number now but two thon- 
sand in a foree of near sixteen times that strength. The Tamil is as a 
rule inferior in appearance to the Teli he is thin and wiry, often 
very dark-complexioned, and while generally quiet aud orderly enoueh, 
he is inclined to be slovenly in his habits and untidy in his dress 
especially if of an inferior caste. At the same time he is a han and 
willing worker, and has proved himself as good a fighting soldier as he is 
well-behaved in quarters. The Queen’s Own Sappers and Miners is a corps, 
whose name has been long familiar for the excellence of its work 
the behaviour of its men on many oceasions, of which the most recent, 
and perhaps the most trying, was at Tofrek in March 1885, has eli 
the highest praise from every quarter for their exceptional steadiness 
and bravery ; and though it is true that a large number of that corps are 
of other classes, yet it is equally true that the best soldiers in it, whether 
for work or fighting, are the Tamils. ‘The same remarks hold good of the 
other corps which possess men of this race in any large quantity. They 
are only two or three in number, the Pioneer corps standing foremost 
among them; experience has proved them to be the most valuable 
reviments in the army, while their Tamils are their most valuable men. 
How then, it may well be asked, has it happened, that the employment. 
of Tamil eastes has been allowed to gradually lessen, until their nuniber 
has reached so low a figure that they are but an insignificant fraction of 
the army? It is not that years of peace have rendered military service 
distasteful, it is not because their prosperity has increased, and while 
the reward of civil labor is far in excess of what it once was, the waves 
of the sepoy remain unimproved: cach and all of these reasons have 
doubtless had their effect on recruiting, and have assisted in damping: 
the ardour with which military employment was formerly sought for ; 
but the true secret of the failure in the supply of Tamil recrnits lies in 
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the system of mixed companies. As we have seen, the Tamil, though 
hardworking and often more intelligent and quick than the Telinga, is 
inferior to the latter in physical growth, and in cleanliness and smart- 
ness of appearance; thus the less mauly race gradually acquired, together 
with the Mussaluans, almost a monopoly of appointments and promotion. 
No one who has any experience of the natives of India can gainsay the 
assertion, that a man in anthority will favor those of his own caste in 
any way in his power, whether it be in recommendations for promotion, 
in protecting from punishment, or in any of the numberless petty detaiks 
which yo to make up the soldier's daily life. Little by little the Tamils 
found themselves ousted and supplunted by their ‘Telinga comrades ; first” 
one regiment, and then another, became unpopular with them on these 
grounds, until the state of things which we have just noticed, resulted, 
and only those corps remained to offer a favorable career to the Tami 
soldier, in which the necessity for constant liubor has caused the good 
workman to be preferred to him, who though of a more taking exterior 
is intrinsically of far lower value. 

Here then we have a class, which, instead of being one of the 
smallest, should be the predominant element of the Meulras army. Let 
class companies, or better still, class regiments, be raised of Tamils only, 
and it will soon be found that the military life still possesses enough 
attractions to supply recruits amply sutlicient to meet all requirements. 
The Madras Sappers and Miners, as we have already uoticed, is a eorps 
which yields to none in India, not only in its value as workmen, but 
also in the steadiness of its courage; and in no way inferior to that 
eorps will be a regiment of ‘Tamils, well oflicercd, and taught to look 
on the fact of their race as a suflicient passport to their employinent 
wherever the needs of the empire demand; trained in faet in the two 
great essentials of a good soldiery—pri le of race and of regiment. 

Much of what has been said of the Tamils applies equally well to 

the Pariahs and other Hindu classes, 

Othor uistes. as well as to native Christians, all of 

whonr we may now consider together, The last named generally be- 
longed to the outeast ranks of society before their conversion, for 
Christianity, of the most debased nature, takes the place in Madras of 
Islami in northern India, and forms a sort of refuge for the lowest. clases. 
Moreover these Pariahs are almost all of Tamil race, and possess many 
of the favorable characteristics of the caste man of that class. At the 
same time the Tamil failings of untidiness and slovenliness are natur- 
ally seen ina greater degree in the lower ranks, and are often coupled, 
especially in the case of native Christians, with a taste for strong drinks 
and the attendant evils of brawling and gambling. In the Sappers, in 
which there are a great number of Pariahs, the constant work, coupled. 
with the supervision of British non-comitnissioned ollicers, tends to 
render them steady and industrious, and to eradicate their bad habits ; 
while their readiness to eat animal food is of course of immense advant- 
ave in x corps which may be coustantly ealled on to undergo exceptional 
hardships and fatigues. But in regiments of the line the comparative 
idleness gives the undesirable habits of the Pariah classes aimple oppor. 
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tunity to increase and to multiply ; and under these cireumstances we 
can only conclude that their enlistment in any but pioneer regiments is 
undesirable, except in very limited numbers. 

Having thus glanced at the classes now represented in the Madras 
army, we may consider what chance 
there is of supplying the place of some 

of the rejected material from new sources. There are in the Presidency 
three races whose employment in the army has often been discussed, 
but never given a serious trial: they are the Mapilahs and Nairs of 
Malabar, and the Coorgs. 
‘The Mapilahs are the descendants of Arab scttlers on the west coast 
+ by their marriages with low-caste Tamil 
women, and they constantly receive 
new blood by by the conversion of the low-caste Hindus of Malabar. 
‘They are a somewhat remarkable race, retaining in a great degree the 
attributes of their Arab forefathers; wiry and athletic, independent and 
brave, but quiet and law-abiding, except when aroused by fanaticism, 
when, as the history of the émeutes in those districts shows, they can 
fight with all the fiery devotion of the Arabs of the Soudan. 

‘The Nairs, a ‘Tamil race, formerly the undisputed masters of the 
country, are of splendid physique, and 
surpass in this respect all the other 
races of southern India. But although up to the close of the last 
century their reputation for courage was great, it appears that they must 
be included among the peoples on whom the Pax Britannica has had 
a deteriorating effect, for at the present day little but the reputation 
of their past greatness survives, and although their physique remains 
unimpaired, their martial spirit is wanting. 

Perhaps the most promising of the three races which we have 
mentioned is that which inhabits the 
mountains of Coorg, between Mysore 
and Malabar. Little inferior in point of stature and general physique 
to the Nairs, the Coorgs are at the same time a hardy mountain race, 
delighting in field sports and in out-door life. The history of the cam- 
paign which ended in the conquest of the country, tells of sufficient 
resistance on their part to prove their fighting capabilities ; while their 
loyalty to our rule since that time has been so remarked, as to gain for 
them cxemption from the disarmament act. 

It must then be admitted, that for the maintenance of a native 
army ina country like Madras, where the majority of the people are 
the most unwarlike of the races of India, the possibility of obtaining 
recruits from two such classes as the Mapilahs and the Coorgs would be 
of the greatest advantage. But an objection common to both haa 
hitherto prevented the realization of such a project. Both races are 
extremely averse to any employment which will take them away from 
their native country; the Coorgs especially are so fond of their mountain 
homes, that even temporary and lucrative work in the neighbouring 
plains of Mysore has no power to attract them. But it is not hard to 
find amongst the races of northern India parallel instances to this, and 
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a remedy for the difficulty. The same gourse which is now being fol- 
lowed to attract Biluchis to our ranks, which was followed with Sikhs 
and Punjabi Mussulmans when first we annexed the Punjab, might with 
equal advantage and probably with like good results be resorted to in 
Madras. How can it be expected that isolated races, like those in ques- 
tion, will enlist by twos and threes in regiments far away from their 
homes, and among classes which are always strange and often distasteful 
tothem? But raise a Mapilah regiment at Cannanore, and one of 
Coorgs at Markura, give a certain number of commissions to men of 
position in the country, localize the regiments in those districts except 
in cases of emergency, and it is probable that two valuable corps would 
in a short time be obtained, which would pave the way to the further 
employment of those races, and which would after a few years of mili- 
tary experience, be as ready to serve in vaiious parts of the Presidency 
as the Pathan is to leave the frontier. . 

Finally, there may be said to be a chance that some of the garri- 
son duties now performed by the Madras 
infantry in Burma will in time be 
taken by local corps composed of natives of that country. After the 
annexation of Upper Burma there was a general expectation that the 
Karens, and perhaps the Shans, of the eastern frontier, would afford 
good material for regiments for general service, and possibly prove not 
far inferior to the Gurkhas, whom the former often resemble in their 
physique. The members of the Bombay-Burma Trading Company, and 
of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, who were almost alone in their 
knowledge of Upper Burma and its people, drew graphic pictures of 
the fearless security with which a party of a dozen Karens would take 
two or three valuable elephants, laden with costly merchandise, through 
the wildest and most lawless districts of Burmah, safe in the know- 
ledge that the boldest dacoits of the country dare not attack them. But 
a more accurate knowledge of these peoples has shown that such stories 
give a very exaggerated idea of the valour of the Karens, while the 
Shans are quite as useless as the Burmese for military work. Major 
Barrow, who has given the subject some attention, says that even the 
former race will never make real soldiers, though the Red Karens might 
be utilized, like the Bhils, for local corps. Where, however, the supply 
of good material decidedly falls short of the demand, as in the case of 
Madras, anything which may help to husband that supply and keep it 
available for use in emergency in any quarter, is again not to be lightly 
disregarded ; and if two or three regiments of Red Karens can be obtained 
to adequately perform the garrison duties of eastern Burma, it is so 
much saving of military material which may be employed elsewhere, 
and a proportionate gain to the army. 


Karens. 


It may be readily gathered from what has been written of the 
Madras army, that no increase of that 
force is feasible, nor indeed is it likely 
that such a step will ever be necessary or desirable. The difficulty 
which has to be faced is the keeping up of such a force as is absolutely 
necessary, without having recourse to races which, in the most stormy 
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times of Indian history were never anything but peaceful and averse 
to the perils of war, and which a hundred years of unbroken quiet have 
not rendered more eligible to follow the calling of a soldier. 

For the garri y of Madras and Burma there are now, includ- 
ing the Burma intintry, 32 regiments of infantry: the work could 
probably be done by 30. Towards that number four are already sup- 
plied by the Punjab, and the resources of upper India are equal to 
furnishing two more without dillieulty ; two local corps of Karens would 
xo fav to complete the native garrison of Burma. In the Presidency 
itself the work of the western districts could be undertaken by two 
regiments of Mapilahs, with head-quarters at Cannanore and Mangalore, 
one of Courgs at Markara, and one other corps at Quilon; the caste 
Tamils could well supply six full regiments, while three more might be 
formed of the outcast Tamil classes and of Mussulmans, care being 
taken to enlist these latter from ‘Tmil and not from Telugu districts. 
Thus we have 20 regiments without touching the class which now 
furnishes more than a third of the army. The remaining ten corps 
should be avowedly kept for merely garrison work at Madras, Rangoon, 
Bangalore, Bellary, and other stations, where a military garrison is 
necessary, but where it would never be called on to perfurm more seri- 
ous work. ‘These regiments might be formed, as now, of nixed classes, 
the Telingas predominating; and the orderly habits and unadventurous 
spirit of the latter would eminently adapt them for such duty. The 
Tamil corps, on the other hand, would be sent on any active service 
which offered, cither on the Burma frontier, or, if possible, occasion- 
ally in northern India; they would be taught to look on themselves as 
the fighting element of the Madras army, and would thus acquire an 
esprit de corps which would help them to bear themselves well in the 
day of trial. 

By some such means as this there would, at any rate, be an ettici- 
ent garrison in the wild districts of the eastern frontier, in the place 
of regiments whose men, we are constantly told, inspire rather contempt 
than awe in the breasts of the inhabitants, Moreover, we should have 
another third of the Madras army ready and etticient envugh to join 
their comrades of the other Presidencies in the defence of the empire. 
Whether the garrison regiments could not spare some of their officers 
for the benefit of those composed of more etticient material is a question 
which does not enter into the present subject. Our object has been to 
show how the fighting resources of the Presidency can best be developed, 
and how the best material available for soldiers can be obtained and 
used for the benefit of the state. 

The Bomhay army. 

Perhaps it is more difficult to put forward any scheme for improving 
the material of the army of Bombay than to make a similar attempt 
with either of the other Presidencies. Indeed, although this force is 
divided into no less than thirty-one different headings in the caste 
return, yet of these only one class of any importance, the Mahrattas, 
belongs exe ‘ly to the Presidency. It is, in fact, a distinctly aliex 
army and it is dificult to discover how it can be otherwise. 
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The recruiting regulations gravely state that “foreigners” to the 
‘extent of 150 per corps, Punjabis included, are authorised, provided that 
60 are Belnehis, or inhabitants of southern Afghanistan.” That. is 
to say, a total of 3,300 ‘foreigners’ and 1,630 Beluchis for the whole of 
the infantry and cavalry. But what do the returns show us? Not less 
than a total of 10,400 ‘foreigners’ in those two branches of the service. 
Truly never was rule more entirely, more ridiculously, a dead letter than 
this. And yet the absorption by Bombay of these ten thousand men 
from the fighting races of northern India is not felt by the army cf 
Bengal ; so immense is the supply, that every part of the empire ean 
leaven its forces with the coveted material and more than enough remain 
for use on the spot. Nor, if the foreign element in the Bombay army 
be reduced to the limit laid down in the regulations, is it casy to discover 
whence good material can be obtained to take its place. 

This being the case, it would surely be much better to recognize and 
acknowledge the fact ; let it be granted that one third of the army, that 
is to say about 8,800 men, may be composed of ‘foreigners’ including 
Biluchis, and let those classes only be closed to enlistment, which show 
signs of limiting their supply. 

However, we have now but to consider facts. ‘Ten thousand of the 
Bombay army, which totals under twenty-seven thousand, are members 
of those castes and races which we have already dealt with under the 
head of the Bengal army. All that has been said there regarding Jats, 
Rajputs, low Hindu castes, as well as of the various classes of the Punjab, 
is equally applicable to the present case, nor necd any of it be repeated. 
Of the many and various castes which remain, the Mahrattas alone 
require any detailed notice ; the Deceani Brahmans, 'Tclingas, Parwaris, 
Christians, Jews, and others, are too few in numbers to be separately of 
much importance ; though it may be said of them generally that their 
value as soldiers is not excessive. 

Although the Mahrattas form the largest class in the Bombay army, 
numbering over 7,300, they have lost 
the predominance which they held in 
the earlier years of the century, and, especially in the cavalry, are neither 
sought after nor enlist with the eagerness of former days. When we 
remember the reputation of the Mahratta horse in the wars of Lake 
and Wellesley, we cannot fail to be surprised that seven regiments of 
Bombay Cavalry, as well as the Governor’s Body Guard and the Aden 
Troop, only include a total of 368 of this race. But a more careful 
examination will show that even in his best days the reputation of the 
Mahratta was an exaggerated one as a soldier. To pursue the beaten 
foe, to hang on the outskirts of a retreating army, plundering baggage 
trains and cutting off stragglers, no cavalry was cleverer or more mobile 
than the undisciplined clouds of Mahratta horsemen, and this was amply 
proved during Colonel Monson’s disastrous retreat to Agra in 1804: Int 
we have as high an authority as Colonel James Skinner for distrusting 
their value as trained cavalry even sixty years age, when the te had 
not yet forgotten their traditions of war and victory of the latter part of 
the last century. 
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On the other hand, although neglected in the cavalry, the Mahrattas 
have proved themselves excellent infantry soldiers, and they form the 
predominant class in every infantry corps ; vor is the fact without signi- 
ficance, that some of those corps which have the greatest mimber of the 
race are among the best in the Bombay army. Of these, the 28th Pioneers, 
which has shown itself second to none in the field, has 385 Mahrattas, 
while almost the whole regiment is composed of the races of the Bombay 
provinces. On the whole then it seems that this class is still able to 
furnish material which will prove valuable as native soldiery, and which 
may with advantage be employed under any circumstances ; nor are its 
numbers likely to ‘fall short of the demand. 

Of new material for the Bombay army there is no available supply 
which promises well, except that from Biluchistan and southern Afghan- 
istan. This has already been discussed, and but little remains to be 
suggested. The Bhils have shown themselves, in the Bhil corps, good 
soldiers for local work, and are a hardy, vigorvus race ; it is possible that 
another regiment or two of this class might prove useful for garrison 
duty, but it cannot be expected that they would ever be of value for 
active service in the defence of India. ‘ 

Finally, let us again emphasize an assertion, which has already beer 
repeated in dealing with Madras and Bengal, namely, that those are the 
hest regiments, in which esprit de corps is strongest, and this will be 
found above all others in caste regiments, least of all where the number 
of classes is greatest. Make one class predominant in a corps, and the 
best men of that class will seek to serve in it; on the other hand, let it 
be known that a man will meet soldiers of every denomination in a 
regimeut, aud that he and his fellow caste-men will constantly have to 
strugele ayainst rival classes for promotion and advancement, and its 
unpopularity will be assured: none but the dregs of every caste will seek 
employment in it." We have mentioned one of the best regiments in the 
Bombay army, which is distinctly a Bombay corps, and in’ which 
Mahrattas have a large preponderance ; another regiment might be cited, 
which has of late years gained an unenviable notoriety for its inefficiency 
and coustant and flagrant ill behaviour, in which nineteen different 
classes are represented, and the most numerous of them numbers 160 men. 


Conclusion. 


On several occasions in the foregoing pages reference has been made 
to the necessity of improving the regu- 
lations regarding recruiting, in order to 
get both greater numbers and a better class of men; and perhaps a 
few words of explanation will not be out of place, to show how 
measures of this sort may go far to increase the quality and quantity 
of the supply in many cases, where the military spirit of the class 
is thought to be dying ont. 

In the first place, as regards recruiting agents, there can be no 
doubt that the employment of British officers on recruiting duty 
would often have a most beneficial effect, both in giving importance 
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to the party and smoothing over the difficulties of preliminaries, But as 
ouly oficers well acquainted with the language and peculiar characteris- 
of the class from which recruits were required could be employed on 
such duty, the plan could never be extensively carried out in regi- 
ments which have representatives from several widely diflereut races. 
‘The next best arrangement would be the formation of recruiting centres, 
which should be as numerous as possible ; in charge of each should be an 
ottcer, specially selected for his knowledge of the language of the dis- 
trict, and of the characteristics of the people, and for his appreciation 
and tact in the management of native character. In the cold weather 
he might make tours through the neighbouring districts, aceompanied 
by a small staff of sharp and smart non-commissioned ollicers, and using 
such small display of importance as would be likely to attract the youth 
of the villages he might visit; in this manner he would be present at 
the principal fairs and gatherings of the neighbourhood, and would 
enlist recruits as he moved from place to place, subject only to a medical 
inspection on arrival at head quarters. ‘The recruits and their friends 
would thus be spared the tiresome and expensive delays attendant on 
the present eminently unsatisfactory system, while commanding oflicers 
would be saved the constantly recurring trouble of receiving from distant, 
stations recruits who are unfitted for their regiments. Kach reerniting 
oflicer would thoroughly understand the class of wen required from his 
district for the different branches of the service, and would take a pride 
in obtaining the best possible material. 

The second poiut relates to the recruits themselves, and is ably 
treated in a note by Brigadier-General Sir John McQueen in the United 
Service Institution Journal, No 83, Granted that the present system be 
in some way reformed to avoid the many annoyances and hindrances which 
now mnect the man who wishes to bring up one or two of his friends for en- 
listimeut, there must still occur some delay which is unavoidable. During 
this time the recruit should be treated with a liberality which will be of 
little actual cost, and that far out-weighed by the result. As sugested 
by General McQueen, some place of lodging should be provided for 
them, and in the winter they should be supplied with a little warn 
clothing anda blanket, while recruiting partics on the Nipal frontier 
should be given sufficient quinine with which to supply batches of 
recruits while passing through the Terai. In time of war when recruits 
are required in any numbers, they should be sought for with as much 
parade aud pomp as possible, in order to arouse that martial enthusiasm 
which is more effectual than high pay or pensions in filling the ranks of 
anarmy. Above all, and at any time. two objects should be aimed at, 
the avoidance of delay, and the sparing of expense to the recruit and his 
friends. 

Finally, let us bring these pages toa conclusion in the same manner 
as we opened them, by insisting on the magnitude of the subject. We 
have endeavoured, however imperfectly, to follow out. the lines whieh 
we laid down at starting, The army of each Presidency has heen 
examined in tum ; in that of Bengal we have found much material still 
undeveloped, much of that which has served us before still available 
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and capable of doing us good service in the future, while a rich mine of 
wealth lies yet untouched among’ the hardy mountaineers of our 
frontier. In Madras we have endeavoured to show, that not only can 
the Presidency supply a ferce ample for its garrison work, but that 
regiments can be obtained thence of far better fighting material than 
any which has served in its army during the last fifty years. Burma 
and Bombay both look to the “Great North West” for recruits to 
supplement their own resources, and while a proportion of good fight- 
ing material is to be obtained from the latter, the fighting races of 
northern India are equal to the task of assisting to fill the ranks of the 
western Presidency. 

Accurate and claborate statistics have been avoided ; it has been 
said that statistics prove nothing, and indeed it is dithicult in a question 
like the present to estimate in figures the exact number of fighting 
men which may be obtained from any one class, the exact supply 
required under various contingencies, and the value of the supply 
when obtained. Rather we have attempted to give a general view of 
the races which make up the army of India, their merits or defects, and 
the chances-of their supply falling short of the demand for them, or 
otherwise. Writers on military subjects are, perhaps, more prone than 
any others to fall into an extreme of pessimism, or the reverse ; at the 
present day the pessimistic school is in the majority, and we are often 
told that we have not half-a-dozen native regiments in India which are 
fit to meet. an European foe. May we hope that we shall not be thought 
to err too much on the side of optimism, when we express the convic- 
tion that an army, which can from its three several parts produce three 
corps that will fight as the 15th Sikhs, the Madras Sappers, and the 

23th Bombay Infantry, fought at Totrek, i is capable of taking its place 
in the front line against any power which may dispute the supremacy 
of’ the British in India ? 


SECOND ESSAY, 
-Cotonen M. J. Kixna-Harmay, 
2-4th Gurkha Regiment. 
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“ Forward.” 


Tt may be well to commence by stating that in the opinion of the 
writer there is no conclusive proof that the much maligned “ Pax 
Britannica” has in any way reduced the warlike spirit of those warlike 
races which have hitherto been enlisted in our Indian army; but there 
can be no do doubt that it has brought so much prosperity, ease, and 
comfort to them, that an honest anda comfortable livelihood can be 
obtained now on far easicr terms than was formerly the case. Cultiva- 
tion has very much increased ; railways have opened new markets for 
the produce of the land; lucrative appointments in India, in distant 
settlements, and in Africa, draw away many of the daring spirits ; and 
finally, over-education, which has proved a curse rather than a blessing, 
has raised in the minds of the mass of our Indian population a belief 
that they are fitted for better trades than that of soldiering : a feeling 
which makes them an easy prey to the numbers of mischievous agitators 
who now abound in all parts of the country, and which is causing an 
amount of dissatisfaction and discontent which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate, and which will surely lead to very serious results for us 
in course of time. 

If we would only bear in mind the fact, that our native army is a 
“ mercenary,” and not a “ patriotic” army, and would act accordingly 
by adding to the pay and comfort of the soldiers as the prosperity and 
independence of the country inerease, sons to enable thei to be on 
equal, or even on better terms than their brethren in civil life, we 
shonld never have any dilliculty in filling the ranks with as good men 
as we ever had before, without in any way interfering with other eall- 
ings. It is not by any means the case that the pay of the army 
remains now the same as it was formerly ; on the contrary it has been 
indirectly, and also divectly, considerably increased of late years ; but at 
the same time much more is demanded and required of the men than 
can be compensited fur by such an increase. The labourer is every- 
where worthy of his hire; and he knows it too, not only in England, 
bat also in India. Have we not taught him that ourselves? And if we 
want the youth of India to set aside the ploughshare for the sword, we 
Must commence by making the service of the latter more paying and 
therefore more attractive, than that of the former. hat is the busi- 
negslike and imleed the only way of looking at the matter. 

It is all nonsense to urge—as too many do, that the country can- 
not afford to pay more for its army than it pays at present: it can do 
so, it must do so, if it is to remain in our possession ; and what is more, 
it will do so some day, but if that day is put off too long, it may cume 
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too late; therefore the sooner ‘we fix it, the better it will be for us as 
anation, as well as for the millions in India who are now under our care. 

The warlike spirit undoubtedly remains unchanged amongst the 
rlike races, but it has not been fostered by us as it should have been, 
which is perhaps not much to be wondered at, considering that we are 
essentially a mercantile nation, invariably counting the present cost 
without ever looking to the future, and that anything savouring of a 
warlike or aggressive character is sternly suppressed on the plea of need- 
less expense ; the consequence of which is that our navy and our arties 
are in a starved, neglected condition. Moreover we haveno fixed policy 
of any sort, but are for ever changing. Many years ago the Russian 
nation, in the person of Peter the Great, resolved that some day they 
would take India, and ever since they have been working steadily to- 
wards that end; had we then as firmly resolved that we should keep 
India for ourselves, and had we as a nation firmly adhered to that reso- 
Jution, regardless of “party,” we should not be crying out now. 

What have we done towards fostering a warlike spirit amongst the 
races of India? Very little ; in fact’ many would say nothing. Why is 
it, that for more than 20 years after the Mutiny, we persistently ignored 
the fact, that by enlisting thousands of men belonging to wnwarlike 
races, we were endangering the safety of the empire, and were storing 
up trouble for the future 

There are many who can answer that question, but there are few 
who will do so. However, now that the fact has been thoroughly real- 
ised, it behoves us to take much serious thought as to the best means 
to be adopted, so as to avoid rushing hastily into further mistakes ; and 
the thanks of the country are surcly due to the Council of the United 
Service Institution for inviting the opinions of all officers on such an im- 
portant subject as the recruiting grounds for the future for the Indian 
army. 

Supposing, however, that it could be, and was proved, that the 
warlike spirit had deteriorated amongst any of the old fighting classes, 
why should we try to shift the blame from our own shoulders, and to 
acense the © Pax Britannica” for it? Have not we at different times 
and in many ways done sufficient to destroy it entirely? Now-a-days 
everything connected with the native army is being treated in a con- 
stantly increasirg spirit of liberality and common sense? the true value 
of the army, and the real reason for its existence, are at last acknow- 
Jedyed and recognised. It is now clearly understood, that the old idea 
that safety consisted in mixing all classes and creeds together in one 
regiment, was a most dangerous and foolish one, inasmuch as_ it directly 
implied distrust of all. 

Tt secus as if a species of madness had seized our military authori- 
ties at different times ; for how otherwise is it possible to account for 
the treatment of the native army during the decade previous to 1857, 
which brought about the Mutiny, or for the helpless sort of way in 
which that army was re-organised, and replenished, by enlisting thon. 


sands of useless men, or rather [should say, of men who were well 
known to be useless as solliers ¢ 
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To mix in the same regiment or battery men of different creeds 
and classes shews a complete want ot knowledge of Asiatic human 
nature, and may be compared to the mixture, or attempted mixture, of 
many different kinds of hard metals in the manufacture of a sword. 
You inake for yourself'a dangerously unreliable weapon, the several parts 
of which have no natural attinity for each other, and when the day of trial 
comes, it flies to pieces for the simple reason that it cannot hold together, 

It may be urged, that Hindus and Muhammadans have repeatedly 
fought side by side in our ranks withont detriment to the cause for 
which they were fighting ; and that is not denied, but they would have 
fought much better if they had done so separately, unhampered by 
those unavoidable feelings of jealousy, distrust, and distike, which are in- 
separable from such a mixture. In order to foster the warlike spirit, we 
must enlist only men of the warlike classes and tribes which abound 
within our border and also outside of it, and we must collect them into 
separate regiments by themselves. 

The lecture given by Colonel Lance, in August last, was a valuablo 
commencement of this important subject ;* and some of our most 
experienced and distinguished soldiers took part in the subsequent dis- 
cussion, but the information given was necessarily of a fragmentary 
description, and contributes very little towards a satisfactory solution of 
the main problem. It will be necessary, however, to refer to it occasion- 
ally in this paper. 5 

The main object of our native army, in these days, is to assist our 
small force of British soldiers in safe-guarding India, in preserving 
intact the only laud frontier of the empire, and in carrying the war 
into the invader’s territory ; and the strength of thatarmy must be such, 
that in the event of invasion a sufticient force may remain behind to 
suppress any outbreak which may occur in India itself; and no man 
should be enlisted who is not fit for those duties. Much has heen done 
during the last few years towards eliminating useless rubbish from 
the ranks in the shape of men enlisted from unwarlike races, who ought 
never to have been called soldiers, and so far as the Bengal army is 
concerned, the regiments are now composed of good fighting material ; 
but it seems probable that still more improvement may be needed in 
the others Presidencies. 

In the following observations and suggestions, each army will be 
taken separately, commencing with that of Bengal, As in England, 80 
in India, the quality of the raw material depends firstly and almost, 
entirely on the amount of compensation given for service demanded and 
rendered, Then, supposing that part of the question to be settled ina 
satisfactory manner, a high standard can only be maintained by carefully 
fostering that feeling of slow growth known as“ esprit de corps,” invalu- 
able in any army, and which in the case of India may in time become 
almost as powerful a force as real patriotism. 

Without doubt “esprit de corps ” ran high in many of the old 
native regiments; it was clearly apparent in many of the Punjab 
regiments during the Mutiny ; and it exists still to some extent in the 
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Frontier Force, and more strongly in those regiments composed entirely 
of Sikhs and Gurkhas ; but the real feeling, the real pride of race, anc 
pride of regiment, that undefinable feeling of superiority, selfestvem, 
and & camaraderie,” which holds men together in the presence of any 
danger and carries them forward as one man against anything and every- 
thing, can ouly be obtained and preserved in “e e 


3” regiments, Race 
jealousy alone must promote that feeling in “class” regiments, whilst it 
must and does weaken the efhciency of mixed regiments by rendering 
cohesion impossible. Every Mahammadan ina Sikh regiment is an ele- 
ment of discord. 

It is no argument to point to many of our mixed regiments that 
have done splendid service. T maintain that they would have done still 
better, 1f they had been composed of men, belonging entirely to one class. 

Myuy who are opposed to this view entirely overlook the fact, that 
for the most part the ufficers who raised these corps were atnungst the 
finest that the world ever saw, whose names were known in every village, 
aud whose iufluence is felt to this day. They also appear to forget that 
the circumstances under which regiments were raised in those days, 
were totally different in every way to those now existing or ever likely 


8 


Lf we want men of warlike races to enter our service and to remain in: 
it; and if we want to make the utmost use of them, we must re organize 
the army into “class” regiments. It will be a work of time perhaps ; 
but it certainly will not be one of difficulty; on the contrary, must 
regiments being vow composed of mixed class companies, it would be a 
simple matter of transferring entire companies from one regiment to 
another. Without wishing to make any comparisons, or to under-rate 
in any way the services of others, I may state my firm belief that no 
mixed regiment could possibly have held together in the way that the 
Ldth Sikhs did, when they were lett to cover the retirement of the 
reconnaissance, on the day before the battle of Kandahar ; the requisite 
amount of seif confidence and mutual self reliance would necessarily be 
wanting, 

When Colonel Lance told the true and touching story of the village 
maidens of the Manjha, he was talking of the Sikhs as a nation ; the 
teaching of that story does not apply tothe present day, but still it 
may be questionable whether the military spirit is any less now amongst 
them than it was then, There is occasionally great dithculty in obtaining 
good Sikh recruits for some of our regiments, but any number were 
forthcoming when they were wanted for the Burmah Military Police, 
magnificent men, mostly “Jats”, the majority of whom will probably 
never live to see their homes again, With what eagerness too do they 
come forward for police work in Hong Kong, Perak, and other places— 
all which appears to point conclusively to the fact that it is not degeneracy, 
but insutliciency of pay, that keeps so many away. 

Here I would venture to sug-est that all such police work could be 
performed just as well, if not better, by Ahirs, or Gujars, or men of 
other well-known castes, that ave not now enlisted for the army ; but 
owing chiefly to the fact, that cattle are the only animals from which 
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meat can be obtained throughout the greater part of Burmah, Tam of 
opinion that none but Muhammadans should be employed in that country. 

We have now nine so-called Sikh regiments of infantry in the 
¥ Jengal army, and we ought to have 

Sikhs. three more, all of which should he com- 
posed entirely of Jat Sikhs, thongh one composed of “ Lobanas” might 
be allowed ; but on no account should the two castes be mixed in any 
regiment. ‘There would still remain in the Punjab sufficient Sikhs to 
form several more regiments, which will be noticed hereafter. 

Colonel Lance said that “the experience of the past shows the 
“wisdom of employing men whose Lomes are beyond our control, only 
“in limited numbers, and under special precautions ”’—but in regard 
to this view I would point to the Gurkhas, who, for all round work 
may be considered to be almost equal to Jat Sikhs; it must be 
admitted, however, that special precautions are necessary, though 
nut more so in the case of men living beyond our control than 
they are in connection with our own subjects. It is not always possible 
to send British officers on recruiting duty, but whenever it is not 
absolutely impossible to do so, it should be a standing rule to send one 
on this most important work, and previous to as well as during the time 
he is so employed, he should be in constant communication with the 
nearest British civil officer, Such is the chief precaution which should 
be insisted on by goverment. Experience has proved the necessity of 
adopting careful precantions in the performance of this duty. 

Now for a few words about Gurkhas, of which we shall soon have 
13° battalions, Thanks to the urba- 
nity of the present durbar of Nipal, we 
have been able during the past few years to raise five entirely new 
lattalions, and another is in process of being raised ; besides which the 
three old Assam regiments have been made into Gurkhas, The very large 
number of undesirable men who presented themselves for enlistment, 
some of whom succeeded through fraud in getting into our service, 
caused careful enquires to be made regarding the capabilities of that 
small country to supply and maintain so many battalions with eflicient 
soldiers of the proper stamp; and the result tended to confirm the 
already expressed opinion of competent judges, that in order tuo maintain 
a high standard in all regiments, it will be absolutely nee 
to tap the country systematically by recruiting at four or more 
separate points on the froutier, instead of at one only as has 
been hitherto the rule, although this year a sceond point has been 
conceded at Darjecling. ‘Ihe special precaution required in the case 
ef Gurkhas is, that steps should be taken to aveid all competi- 
tion between battalions. There are many other classes of men in 
Nipal that would firmsh just as good fighting wen as do the “ Muggurs,” 
and “Gurungs,” when properly disciplined ; therefore it seems very 
desirable that they should be enlisted in larger numbers into the new 
battalions ; thus leaving Gorakipore free for the five vld battalions, and 
also for the 44th regiment, which has been recruiting there for many 
years, All western and southern Nipal are practically untouched, 


Gurkhas. 
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Gurhwal could supply and maintain one battalion, and one if not 
two, mountain batteries. It seems 
strange that all our native mountain 
batteries should be manned entirely by men from the plains of India 
The value cf a Gurhwali as a foot soldier has been sutiviently proved, 
and there is no reason to doubt that he would make an equally good 
gunner, A body of true, loyal, brave, hardy mountaineers would surely 
be better men for mountain artillery than many kinds of Punjabi 
Muhamadans that one sees now-a-days. It might perhaps be necessary 
at first to supply mule drivers from Lobana Sikhs, but no other caste 
of men should be allowed in. It would also be necess ry to start with 
some Sikh or Hindu native officers and non-commissioned officers for 
purposes of instruction ete, 

The first 13 regiments of the Bengal army may be well kept as 
they are, except that they should be all 
“class” regiments, and there is little 
doubt that such a change, coupled with the requisite increase of pay, 
will attract the flower of the magnificent fighting material that. exists 
throughout Oudh and the North-West Provinces. Who will dare to say 
that finer soldiers can be found, than those who filled the ranks of the 
old 30th Bengal Infantry, who charged the Sikh guns at Chillianwalla 
and spiked 10 of them, losing a large number of killed and wounded. 
They were lead by 17 British officers, of whom one only was untouched. 
Or again could anything have been finer than the behaviour at 
Gujerat of the Hindustanis of Jacob's Sindh Horse? The military spirit 
which imbued those men still lives in their descendants, and it only 
requires judicions fostering to flourish again ag strong us ever it: did. 

A “class” regiment of cavalry Taised from the once turbulent 

Rohillas. Rohillas would surely prove as good as 
‘ the faimous Murray’s Jat Horse, which 


Gurhwalis. 


Hindustanis. 


itself is second to none. 

This leads to mention of that famons race of men known as Jats, 
of whom there are 80 many varieties, which requires that special precau- 
tions should be exercised in enlisting them — Officers who know the Bika- 
nir, Jeysulmir, and Rohtak districts would find no difliculty in obtain- 
ing 2,000 men, who in physique and in all real tighting qualifications are 
fully equal to the best Jat Sikh, the fighting instinct in whom is only 
dormant, and requires little fostering to shine out again; but they are 
as a rule so well off that they will not enlist now. If, however, the rate 
of pay was raised, aud British officers were sent: into those parts two 
good Jat regiments could be raised and maintained without trouble ; 
and they would prove most valuable. The recent breaking up of the 
38th Bengal Infantry might tell against us at first ; that would be only 
natural, but the feeling would soon wear off, aud in course of time, 
as service in the army became popular, it might be possible to raise a 
third battalion by working the country as far down as Bhartpur ; but 
on no account showd Jats be enlisted from the Delhi or Meerut dis- 
tricts, or from anywhere in the neighbourhoud of Agra. 
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Gujars are not enlisted as such; they have a bad reputation as being 
turbulent and wild, but for those very 
reasons, and owing to their splendid 
physique, I am strongly of opinion that at least two battalions of infan- 
try, and perhaps one regiment of cavalry could be raised from the 
Muhammadans of that class, and that they would make fine useful sol- 
diers. It is recommended that they be employed exclusively in the 
Madras army, because there will not be room for them in that of Bengal, 
bat they must be kept in regiments by themselves, and must be given 
Jong furlough, and a showy uniform like our present Biluch  regi- 
ments. 

The value of the “ Dogras,” or hill Rajpoots, is too well known 
to require auy special comment here, 
and the recent raising of two Dogra 
battalions was a grand move in the right direction ; but still suflicient 
care has not been taken to eulist the right men ony, and from time to 
time many so-called Dogras have been enlisted in the low hills, and even in 
the plains, who should not be scen in a reximent, Men should only be 
enlisted from the four well known great sub-divisions of this class, and 
the Cashmir men should be kept in different regiments to these from 
Kangra and other places. | am strongly of opinion that men of this 
class should be entirely withdrawu from all regiments, except the 
Guides ; and that a third corps should be formed as soon as_ possi- 


ble. 


Gujars. 


Dogras. 


The class generally known as “ Punjabi Muhammadans” is very 
strongly represented in our Bengal 
army; and it is also very frequently 
met with in that of Bombay. There are many varieties of this class, 
a fact which is not sufficiently recognised in many regiments, the conse- 
quence of which is that large numbers of big, dirty, lazy, chicken-hearted 
men are enlisted, who are even more useless for real warfare than the 
Ahirs and other unwarlike classes of the North-West Provinces. Great 
discrimination is necessary in enlisting men of this class, as chiefly 
owing to their Jong servitude under the Sikhs they have deteriorated in 
some di icts to a hopeless extent. Suflicient attention has never been 
paid to the hardy men from the Salt Range 5 or to those from the Jhang 
district, and those almost rainless tracts tu: be found lying between the 
foot of the hills trans-Iudus and the Jhelum, or between the Chenab 
and the Ravi. The hard life led by the inhabitants of those districts, 
produces hardy men who would muke most excellent soldiers, more 
especially if kept together in class regiments, or in corps recruited from 
Mabammadans only, 

Men from British Hazara should never be enlisted in any branch 
of the service, as they are one and all bad soldiers. They proved false 
to Abbott and Nicholsun, and will prove equally false to any one 
else. 


Punjabi Muhammadans. 


The Yusufzai Pathans, as well as men from the neighbourhood of 


Peshawar, should be very sparingly enlisted ; they are swaggering, blus- 
tering bullies, aud look very well in unifurin, ‘ut they have small hearts, 


E 
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and are most unreliable and treacherous as a rule.* The old Daod- 
= putras, who resemble the Multanis, would make good soldiers, 
The Khattaks have always provel themselves good honest sl 
Khattake. dievs, and should be frecly cul intel 
in separate companies, in Punjabi 
regiments. 

There is a tribe known (f think) by the name of “ Mishwannies,” 
who inhabit a small mountainous dis- 
trict cast of Lawrencepore, and border- 
ing on British Hazara, who have the reputation of being brave and 
hardy men, and from whom we could and should enlist: two or three 
companies in one of our Punjab regiments. ‘They would doubtless make 
excellent. soldiers, and like other exclusive tribes they would enlist 
freely if commissions were given to some of the young men of the Jead- 
ing families. 

The men of “Amb” have fought bravely with us and for us on 
many occasions, and doubtless a troop of cavalry and one or two com- 
panies of infantry could be raised from them iu like manner. 

There is ne reason why we should not now enlist one or two com- 
panies from one of the Black Mountain 
tribes, say the Chugeerziis, into one 
of our goud regiments, for instance the 19th Punjab Infantry, and so 
gradually extend our influence over the 
others; but the men from Swat are 
not likely to make good soldiers. 

Chitral and the adjacent countries will probably be indented on 

Chitr: freely now for the Cashmir army, and 

hitral, . 

they should he commanded by selected 
British officers, 
Having very little personal knowledge of the tribes beyond our 
border, I am unable to to say much 
about them. Looking to the world- 
known fact that we shall have to fight sooner or later against a 
foreign power for the defence of our frontier, which frontier must and 
will include the whole of Afghanistan, we should lose no time in push- 
ing our influence as much as possible throughout that country, and also 
amongst the numerous warlike tribes that lie between it and the Pun- 
jab; and our best way to do that will be by frecly enlisting men from 
them into our regiments ina systematic way. ‘The following sugges- 
tious cannot be worth much, but they may help to incite other officers 
who know the subject well to make others from which a regular scheme 
could be formed. 


Mishwannies, Am), 


Black Mountain. 


Patbans & trans-Industribes, &e. 


* There is one work, however, which the Yusufzai or Khyber Pathan 
would do most effectually, and for which they are well suited, better suited in 
fact than better soldiers would be, and that is the subjugation, and complete 
tranquilisation of such tracts of country as the numerous Lushai, Chin, and Shi 
&e., tribes inhabit : they should on no account be formed into regular regiments, 
but should be employed as border police; and 2000 of them might be most advan- 
tageously employed on that duty. 
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a. To enlist one infantry regiment composed entirely of Ghilzais, 
one regiment of cavalry of mixed Afghans, one infantry 

ment (Pioneers), and one company ‘of Sappers, beth of 

rumen, the litter for the Bombay army, which regi- 
ments might be at stationed at say Lundi-Kotal, Loralai, aud 
Quetta respectively. They should be extra to the present 
strength of the army. 

& Tocomplete the 26th Punjab Infantry and the 5th Punjab In- 
fantry (Punjab Frontier Force) with Afvidis, and to locate 
them permanently at, say, Cherat and Movlian. 

c. To enlist other tribes by companies ; such as 


Waziris........ 2 companies Ist Punjab Infantry. 
Ditto... 2 ditto 29th ditto. 
Ditto .. 1 ditto Guides. 

Mohmands.... 20 ditto 28th Punjab Tnfantry. 

2 ditto ditto, 
Ditto. 2 ditto 3st ditto. 

Bajauris. 2 ditto 24th ditto, 

Ditto 2 ditto dth ditto, 


Ditto... a ob ditto Guides. 
and so on with the 1yth, 20th, and 21st regiments. 


The 27th Punjab Infantry, which was always famous for its Dogras, 

might become a Dogra regiment, 

The 22ud, 25th, and 30th aight become the three new Sikh regi- 

ments, 

The 16th and 18th Bengal Infantry might become J: 

The presence of Sikhs, Yusufzais, and Punjabis in the © Guides” 

: does not seem to be any longer necessar 

Corps of Guides. 1 7 . 

but Guides are required for other lees 

known countries ; therefore four companies of those classes might be 

transferred to other frontier corps and might be advantageously repli rced 

from the Katirs, Bajauris, Waziris, and other tribes, and ‘the intro- 

duetion of more Afghans into the Guide Cavalry would also appear to be 
desirable. 

1 would strongly advocate the immediate withdrawal of all Sikhs 
and Hindus from the regiments that enlist Pathans, excepting only 
the Garkhas aud Dogras of the Corps of Guides. 

All the foregoing remarks are, | think, applica 
tain batteries of the Frontier Force, and to al cavalry reg 

Reximents that enlist Pathans largely by companics shonld be 
filled up vy Muhammadans from the Panjab, and 1 would suggest that 
the uniform worn in the Bombay Bilueh regiments be also worn in 
them, as I feel sure that it would attract those men more than the red 
coat docs, 

In course of time more and more men ean, and surely will, ba 
gradidly brought in from the diferent tribes, which, however, should 
never be mixed up together but kept separate in cumpauies ; and so we 
might get to complete regiments from some of them, 


Me also to the moun- 
riments, 
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All British officers should he required to pass colloquial examinations 
in the languages spoken by the men of their regiments. 

None of my notes on the Bombay army being accessible, renders 
it impossible to give here any length- 
ened suggestions regarding it, It has 
some grand traditions and a great war history, which will surely be 
added to considerably on every occasiont hat it takes the field. 

To the successors of Jacob, Merryweather, the Malcolms, and Phayre, 
shonld he deputed the honour of forming regiments from the Biluchis, 
and such other tribes as lie to the west and north-west of the Waziri 
country ; also from the western Waziris. A  suflicient number of 
capable officers will be easily found only too willing to do such a grand 
work ; but they must be given a free hand, and must not be too much 
hampered by tho well designed and well meant regulations contained in 
our numerous “red books.” The work will then be well done, and the uff- 
cial screw and “red tape” entanglements can be gradually applied later on. 
Indeed the same remarks apply with equal force to all enlisting from 
independent tribes and countries : the men will then be slowly but surely 
disciplined and brought into or ier, in the same way as that magnificent 
regiment of Cureton’s (now the Loth Bengal Cavalry) was. 

But if the official fetters, necessary though they are, and ever will 
be, are applied too suddenly, or too tightly, the result must and will be 
a complete failure; and co-operation with our neighbours beyond the 
froutier against a common foe will become almost, if not quite, iinpos- 
sible. Indeed, if recruiting and commanding oflicers are not given that 
free hand which is absolutely necessary to ensure success, the experiment 
of enlisting trans-frontier men had much Letter not be attempted at all. 

L have already suggested the for- 
mation of a company of Hazara sappers 


Bombay. 


Hazaras. 

and miners. 
There are many classes of Sikhs such as the Aroras, Lobanas, 
Be Kotab, Turkhans &¢ , who should never 
Sikhs: be mixed with the Jats, but who would 
if enlisted in separate regiments ; and the forma- 
nents would doubtless add greatly to the streng! 


make splendid soldier 
tion of three such reg 
of the Bombay army. 

The regulations regarding recruiting Punjabis and Hindustanis 
are strict enough, but they are cous- 
tantly evaded, The famous 23rd Bombay 
Infantry was for many years enlisted from the Furuckabad and Meerut 
districts; -and some others regularly have obtained recruits form Punjabi 
Muhammadans of the worst classes. ‘here can be no objectivn to 
regiments continning to enlist the men that they do now, but 
it should be officially recognised, and good men would then be obtained 
with the assistance of the civil authorities. 

There can be no finer soldiers then the old Mahrattas, but good 
men of that class are bard to get now, 
which is chietly due to the low rate of 


Punjabis and Hindustanis, 


Mahrattas. 
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slight increase of pay would doubtless secure large numbers of 
geod men from the Konkan and Decean 

There does not appear to be any reason why Arabs, Somalis, 
Sidis, and others should not be largely 
enlisted at Aden, Bombay, and other 
places, and formed into separate companies, or even regiments ; they 
would then enlist readily, and would prove useful ; but for a very long 
time there has been, and there still 1s, an almost unconquerable objection 
to anything like “class” formations in the Bombay army. Such a 
feeling was doubtless reasonable enough at first ; but surely the reason, 
and the time for it, has long since passed away. 

The closing of the Punjab, except for Sikhs already mentioned, would 
doubtless prove injurious to those fine 
(so-called) Biluchi regiments, of which 
the very attractive uniform is so much admired, but it is probable that 
their fizhting powers would be much increased if they were composed 
more entirely of the veal Biluch element with the addition perhaps of 
twe companies of western Waziris, Karkurs, or men from the Zhob 
country. 


Africans, 


Biluchis. 


It is worthy of note that when in 1858, three new regiments 
were raised in the Bombay Presidency, 
they were composed of entire com. 
panies taken from other regiments, a plan which is invariably followed 
in the German army, and which scems worthy of imitation elsewhere 
whenever its applicability is possible. 
That old warlike race the Rohillas are not sufficiently represented 
Fe in our army; [ would therefore advo- 
ee cate the r ag of two complete regi- 
ments, one of cavalry and one of infautry, from them for Bombay. ‘They 
should be localised. 


New regiments. 


The re-or. sation of the Madras army, so as to render it a tho- 
roughly eflicient fighting force, is a 
question that has puzaled many abler 

heads than mine; however, a way out of the dilliculty mast be found 

quickly, or it will be too late, and I must say, with all due respect, that 
the present way does not appear to be the very best one, The cireums- 
tances which led to the formation of the Burmah Military Police 
and the splendid work that has been performed by that force, are too 
well known to require repetition here; but it seems to be very doubtful 
whether the transformation of those rlions into regular regiments 
of the Madras army is judicious. I have frequently heard the following 
questions asked, Is that measure popular in Madras? Will it: render 
the Madras army more eficient, and better able to take part in the 
defence of the empire? Will it tend towards the pacification of the 

Burmese frontier? Ave there no other men competent to do that work 

just as well, or even better, than it will be done by men from the 

Punjab and Nipal. And will it not interfere very much with recruiting 

from those classes for the Bengal army ? 


Madras. 
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'Fhose and many other questions, which will naturally sug 
themselves, are being constantly asked ; but the replies are not su sitis- 
factory as could be wished for, Not having any great personal knowledge 
of the Madras) Presidency, though T have studied the military 
question rather carefully, the suggestions here are chiefly made from the 
views and opinions that I have beeu able to collect from others, ‘The 
Madras cavalry are chiefly composed of Muhammadans, with some Raj- 
puts and southern Mahrattas ; let them keep to that, if the dress of 
the regiments is assimilated to that worn in the Bengal cavalry ; and if 
they are all armed with lances, no further change seems desirabie, 
unless a regiment of Muhammadan Gujars from Bengal is added. 

The infantry is ditterent. 

The old Madras army did splendid service in Egypt, Java, and Bur- 
mah, at Assaye, and Seringapatam, and it remained Joyal during the 
Mutiny ; moreover those regiments that went to Afghanistan stood the 
climate, and did their work well. It was chiefly composed of Mubamma- 
dans and ‘Tclingas, recruited mostly in the Northern Circars and the Cen- 
tral Carnatic ; but men of the requisite physiqne are not now procurable. 

The famous Madras Sappers are composed chiefly of Tamils; but 
men of that race are far too well off 10 
enlist readily ; if, however, the pay of 
the sepoy was raised, there is every reason to believe that two ethvieut 
regiments could be raised and maintained from them. 

The Muhamimadaus of Madrasappear tobe the only people, heretofore 
enlisted, who prefer soldiering to any 
other profession ; and if they were formr 
ed into purely “class” regiments, there seems to be no doubt that they 
would do well, especially in Barmah. 

The Mulwunmadan Mapilahs of Malabar, who are a cross between the 
Arabs (male) and Nairs (female), have 
the reputation of being brave meu ef 
fine physique ; and it seems almost incomprehensible why they have net 
supplied one or more regiments to the Madras army. 

The same remarks apply to the Nairs of Travancore, who are Hin- 
dus. Surely cllicers could be found, 
who would be only too glad to have the 
honour of raising corps from those two clas 

The hill men of Coorg are very highly thought of, but they 
will not enlist into ‘mixed ” regiments, 
small blame to them; nor do they like 
leaving their own country, bat this feeling would soon wear off, if they 
were formed into local “class” regiments enlisted for general service. 

There seems, therefore, to be a large quantity of good fighting 
material still in the Presidency, which would be available if properly 
worked, and properly paid. Much has been said for and against the 
Madras family” system, which was perhaps carried to too great at 
extent; but there is no doubt whatever, that if we wish our mercenwy 
troops to fight for us willingly, we must consider above all things tie 
welfare aud interests of thew families. Why is it local corps have 


Tamils. 


Muhammadans. 


Mapilas. 


Nairs. 


Coorg. 
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always proved so extremely loyal! A question which can be answered by 
the officers of the old southern Manhratta Horse, whose reward for stead- 
fast loyalty under the most trying conditions was disbandment. 

It is not proposed here that ad/ regiments shonld be localised ; or 
that all married men should have their families with them, but it is 
suxygested that it would be highly advantageons in every way, if every 
sepoy knew for certain, that in the event of his being killed or disabled 
or dying from sickness ete, on service, his family would be well locked 
after; and also that during his absence from home either in peace time 
or on service, they would be under government protection, and would 
he sure of receiving all monies seut to them. Much ig done in that 
Girection, but not nearly enough. 

The Malayan Peninsula is without doubt a splendid recruiting 
ground, which is never made use of, but 
which could and should furnish two, if 
not three, good regiments for the Madras army, that would prove far more 
efficient for frontier work in Burmah than any other men that could be 
found throughout the empire. The old Ceylon Rifles was composed 
almost entirely of Malays, was always very highly spoken of, and attained 
to a wonderful state of efficiency. In those days it consisted of 2,000 
rank and file, with 47 British officers, besides native officers and a few 

3ritish non-commissioned officers ; there were 4 battalions of British 

infantry quartered in the island then, and consequently it is easy to find 
officers who will speak in the highest terms of the etticiency and general 
excellence of the Ritles. IT would venture to sugyest the raising of three 
battalions of Malays, of which two would be in northern Burmah, and one 
in Madras, 

What better men could be got for frontier work in Burmah than 
Nagas ; in fact for general service under 
British leaders, 1 do not see why they 
should not prove most valnable ; they appear to possess in a high degree 
the qualities necessary in a soldier; and if two battations of them were 
localised on the frontier, they would prove far more valuable than 
Punjabis; and being available for general service, would be a most 
viluable addition to the Madras army. 

If more men are required for service on that frontier, it would be 
an easy matter to enlist a battalion in 
Bhovtan from the people who fought 
against us so bravely in 1864-65. Personally I have no knowledge of 
them, but there are many officers, notably Sir W. Lockhart, k.c. B, who 
could testify to their value as soldicrs, Loealised at, say, Bhamo, or 
indeed anywhere on that frontier, they would probably enlist willingly, 
and he of very great use. Moreover, by enlisting men from the Naga 
and Bhootan countries we extend our influence in a direction where such 
an extension is much to be desired. 

1 cannot help thinking that a Muhammadan “Gujar,” like a pro- 
phet of old, is not without value, save in 
his own country, and I would therefore 
venture to recommend the formation of at least two battalions of these 
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fine men for general service in the Madras army, but to be localised in 
good stations, There is a prejudice against them in Bengal, which to 
me is incomprehensible ; but they are brave, hardy men, devoid of bigotry, 
and it secs a pity that they shonld not be utilised as soldiers. 

It may be urged that my snygestions. ifearried out, would introduce 
too stronga Muhaminadin element into Madras ; but of two or more evils 
it is always well to choose the least. We want good men to form an 
efficient. fighting anny, and we have them in plenty if we will only 
utilise them, 

[ have not touched on the Hyderabad Contingent and other local 

Corps in Rajputana, as [ know very 

Hyderabad, &e., little about ie a. They have always 

done excellent service when called on, and therefore it is presumed that 

their reeruiting arrangements are satisfactory. I cannot help thinking, 

however, that allof them should have the same number of British officers 

that are considered necessary for other regiments, so as to enable them 
to be equally etlicient, if called out for service, 

In dealing with the Indian army asa whole, and there is no doubt 
that no part of it can possibly be dealt with separately without affecting 
the whole, there appear to be certain dangers to be guarded against, 
and certain changes to be necessary, of which it might not be out of 
place that mention should be made here. 

1st.--The greatest danger now-a-days appears to be the daily in- 
creasing progress in actual fighting efticiency of the native army as com- 
pared with that made by the British force in the country, which must and 
will continue, so long as the latter is recruited on the short service system 
and is being constantly changed: there is one and only one remedy for 
this, and that is the localisation of au increased long service force. No 
argniuents appear necessary to support this statement, as it seems to 
be plainly apparent to all. There should be 80,000 able bodied men 
in the ranks of the British army. 

2nd.—There should be no undue preponderance of any one class 
or religion in the army, 

3rd.—There should be more British oflicers with native regiments, 
not only for leading in battle (this weak point is recognised by our foreign 
crities as being the “ Achilles heel” of our Indian army,) but aiso to 
enable every regiment, or every set of three battalions, to detach one for 
recruiting duty, which latter is almost, in my hunble opiniun, of 
greater importance than the former. 

4th.—Very careful selection of British officers for regiments of dif- 
ferent classes. No oflicer should be appointed to any command ina 
native regiment, who has net a good knowledge of, and a complete syin- 
pathy with, the class of which it is composed. Jt docs not appear te be 
either judicious or safe to take officers who have been accustomed to 
deal with men of one race, and to put them to command regiments 
composed of men belonging to a totally ditferent race and religion ; this 
has been often done, and the results have proved most unsatisfactory 
in many ways. British officers have their likes and their dislikes, the 
same as other men. 
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5th. —If the native army is to be efficient, the men must be con- 
tented. They should not be pampered, but they should be treated 
liberally, and I would therefore suggest the following changes :— 

An in se of one rupee a month to every sepoy on joining. 

A free outfit of everything that is considered necessary for a soldier 
to have on joining, to be given in place of the present allowance of 
Rupees 30, which in many regiments docs not cover the cost of the 
outfit. 

A new great coat to be given every seven ycars free of cost, to re- 
place old ones that are worn out. 

One pair of good Cawnpore boots to he given free every year. 

All uniform that a soldier is required to wear in the performance 
of his duty to be given to him free, also all such articles as are abso- 
Jutely necessary for keeping his accoutrements &e., in good order, A 
mau would then never be in debt, except by his own carelessness, and 
one great cause, perhaps his greatest cause of discontent, and the great- 
est hindrance to recruiting. would be removed. 

6th. 
ze. adding to the pay of all below the commissioned ranks 
length of service in each grade. 

7th.—-Supply free transport on a fixed scale to every man who has 
to march or move on any duty, instead of giving marching batta. 

8h.—Make all barracks and quarters that are ove npied hy soldiers 
the property of the stale, and put them under the i'ublic Works De- 
partment for care and maintenance. 

9th.—Increase the ration of the sepoy when on service. Under the 
present rules, the service ration is less than what a man is supposed to 
eat in cantonments, and the deprivation is sorely felt by the men. 

10¢k—When entirely new cavalry regiments are raised, it would 
appear advisable that the first supply of horses should be given free by 
government ; it will entail a large outlay, but will probably prove the 
lest way in the end, more especially wl iments from tribes 
or countries beyond our border ; all subsequent purchases would be made 
in the usual way. 

1trh.—In dealing with the reserve, T would venture to suggest 
that the reserve pay be entirely “deferred,” that is to say, that every 
man on the reserve list under the age of 40, who joins his regiment for 
active service, whether he is called on to do so or not, should be paid down 
the Jump sum that has accumulated to his credit. uptodate. Kyery 
man to be allowed to join his old regiment in the rank that he formerly 
held when discharged. The usual pay for training to be given as at 
present. In this way we should get more trans-fronticr reservists than 
we can expect to do under the present system, A bonus to be paid to 
every such man who brings an eflivient recruit with hiim—sv much for 
each recruit. 

It appears highly desirable that the government should take up 
large tracts of good hill country in two or more different places for 
Gurkha colonies. The necessity for this has been repeatedly recog: 
nised, but no definite action hus yet been taken, and in the meantime 
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we are losing many valuable men every year, who would willingly settle 
in such places, and whose sons ind daughters would help considerably 
in filling our ranks with good loyal soldiers. 

12th.—Lastly, all regiments should be composed of men belonging 
to one class, or religion, or caste, and in no case should men of two en- 
tirely different and opposite religions be mixed in the same regiment. 
We require more cohesive strength in onr disjointed regiments composed 

- of classes that are antagonistic to each other. The past five years has 
shewna marked improvement in that respect, which it is to be hoped will 
continue unchecked. An army composed entirely of “class” regiments 
will contain such an amount of “ esprit de corps” as was never before 
seen anywhere. From want of papers, and bouks of reference, T am 

“unable to treat this most important subject in as satisfactory and ex- 
haustive a manner as it requires, but still [hope that my remarks may 
assist a little in solving the difficult problem of recruiting for the Indian 
army. More money, more method, and more energy are required : there 
are plenty of officers to be found who combine the two last with a sufti- 

cient knowledge of most of the tribes and classes frum which recruits 
are wanted ; and government must find the money somchow ; many 
ways for doing which will quickly suggest themselves. 

Avarice exceeds patriotism in the hearts of all Asiatics, and if we 
do not so work on that intensely human fecling to enlist the Afghans, 
Pathans, and others on our side, we shall find that our enemies will do se, 
and that tempted by promises of blood, rapine, plunder, and other de- 
lights, which we are unable to offer them, they will join his ranks ia 
irresistible numbers, We lost the Turkomans owing to our apathy and 
supineness, and they are now arranged against us: let us therefore take 
heed that we do not also lose their co-religionists of Afghanistan and 
the intervening countries, and so lose India altogether. 

We want men now of the same stamp as Jacob, Herbert Edwardes, 
Nicholson, Coke, and Brownlow, and we have such men in the army, 
but they will have to be extracted carefully from the struggling mass 
of officers, who from having been long smothered in “forms” and 
“returns,” and half strangled by “red tape” and official routine, have 
had little chance of showing their qualities and talents, even if they are 
aware of them themselve: They will be found in all three Presidencies ; 
but men of that stamp are modest and retiring, andare not found blow- 
ing their own trumpets in public places, Let them then be diligently 
searched for at once, and when found let them be sent out and be given 
a free hand to solve in their own way the difficult and delicate questions 
of opening new recruiting grounds for our native army ; and so Ict us 
ever go forward. 
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AY, 
By Masgor E. G. Barrow, B.S. C. 


“ Thanks to the kindly dark faces who fought with us faithful and few.” 
TENNYSON, 


The subject set by the United Service Institution of India, for this 
year’s essay is one of the most vital questions affecting the military 
policy ef the Government of India, for on its ultimate solution depends 
not only the efliciency of the Indian army, but the relations of the Goy- 
ernment to the tribes and peoples bordering British India, as well as the 
social condition of many races within our frontier. 

‘The terms in which the subject, is stated would imply that the war- 
like spirit: of the classes hitherto employed has been more or less 
deadened, and that we shall have henceforth to seek soldiers from other 
races, ‘This view of the case would apparently restrict our enquiry to 
new sources of supply, or to races now employed only to a comparatively 
Jimited extent, a simple problem which would be disposed of by a study 
of the Pathan, Tajik, and H ra tribes dwelling between the Indus 
and the Oxus. But from this narrow point of view we lose it seems to 
me the chief value which attaches to a discussion of this nature, and I 
therefore assume that what the Council really wishes to know is, what 
are the best sources from which to obtain recruits for our native army. 
This without doubt is the question really at issue, and not merely, what 
hew races we can recruit from. Unless we take a broad comprehensive 
view of the whole subject it is impossible to arrive at definite conclu- 
sions, and a mere abstract study of possible sources of supply would not 
usefully advance our knowledge, or enable us to form a definite decision. 

The fact is the question is complicated by what may be called the 
exigencies of the Inbour market, and by political expediency. We may 
be compelled to take an inferior article by our inability to pay for the 
superior, or again statesmanship may demand caution in employing too 
widely any particular class, For example, if we wanted the very best 
article only, and could afford the luxury, we might conceivably restrict 
ourselves to the British suldier, or if we were not hampered by political 
considerations, we might cease to recruit east of the Jumna. But we are 
unfortunately bound to keep all these considerations in view, and conse- 
quently the scope of this essay becomes very considerably extended. 

In the first place, it is doubtful if we are fully justified in saying 
that the ‘Pax Britannica’ has wholly destroyed the warlike spirit of the 
peoples who have most profited by it, and though the ploughshare may. 
offer to many greater attractions than the sword, it by no means proves: 
that the former warlike spirit of the people has been deadened thereby, 
any more than we can assert that the industrial activity of England has 
destroyed the stubborn tenacity whicl distinguished the soldier whe 
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fought under Marlborongh or Wellington. It is probably a simple 
question of supply and demand, and now-adays we do -not pet 
the best material available simply because we do not pay the proper 
inarket value. If we chose to put down our money, we should possibly 
enlist just as good men as ever we got in the good days of old. In 
this connection L cannot do better than quote the remarks made by two 
of the most distinynished military officers in India at a mecting of the 
Cnited Service Institution in August last.* 

Masor-Cexerat Sir James Browse said :—T cannot say T entire- 
ly agree with the lecturer’s opinion, that the difficulties we now meet 
in obtaining the proper class of recruits for the native army are due toa 
decline of martial spirit. Tt appears to me to be simply a question of 
money ; and that, whenever we are prepared to pay our native soldiers: 
as good or better salaries than any able-bodied man can earn for him- 
self by lubenring on reads or railways, we shall get as many good 
soldiers a8 we reqnire.” 


Sin Groner Crresxer said :—€ Tdo not think that it is at alla matter 
of certainty that the influences of civil jon have had the degenerating 
efivet on the classes from which our best soldiers are drawn, that seems 
to be generally supposed. Tf reeruiting had completely fallen off amon 
any particular class, heretofore deemed warlike, the fair inference might 
perhaps be, that the class in question had changed in character. But 
if we find, oras in fact we do, that reeruiting has not stopped, but has 
only fallen off in amount, the conclusion to be drawn appears different. 
Tf, for example, a class which formerly supplied (say) 50,000 soldiers now 
furnishes only 10,600, we have no reason to suppose that the 10,000 
who come forward are different in. character and feeling from those who 
stay bebind, and the fair conclusion therefore seems to be, that it is 
not deg cy but some other cause which keeps this majority away. 
And the cause is surely not far to seeks Although it is true that in 
many indirect ways the condition of the soldier has been improved of 
late years, yet the actual rate of pay has remained the same throuzhout 
the century, while the vate of wages in the Inbour market has denbled, 
probably trebled, within that time. Is it to be wondered then, that the 
people do not come forward with alacrity to encounter all the k 
restrictions of the soldicr’s life, when the sepoy’s pay is less than the 
earnings of acommon Jabourer? T hope that when we reqnire to inerease 
our forces, the offer of pay more in accord with rates ruling in the labour 
market will secure all the soldiers that we are likely to require.” 


Now the views expressed by these officers will naturally command 
much attention, for they are the matured views of officers who knew the 
old Bengal army, and who are therefore specially qualified to form an 
opinion, Moreover it seems to me these views are nut mere expressions 
of opinion, but are logical deductions which rest on well understood 
physical laws. It is unreasonable to suppose that the spirit of a race is 
destroyed in less than a generation. 


Discussion following Colonel Lance's lecture on reerniting for the native 
amy, Journal of United Service Institution of India No, 83 uf 1890, 
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Conrage, energy, patience, resolution are the products of centuries 
of natural selection, just as much as are beauty, activity, aud strength. 
We know that we cannot destroy the physical attributes of a race in one 
generation, so why should we suppose that the moral attributes can be 
ko rapidly and thoroughly annihilated? It may be perfectly true that 
the causes of deterioration have now commenced to operate, but it is 
possible to believe that these causes can produce any appreciable effect 
for several generations. The Greck, the Roman, the Spanish soldier are 
all examples of this law of nature. They deteriorated in cach case 
owing to distinct natural causes, but in no one case was that deterior- 
ation visible to contemporary man. In each ease it was the work of 
centuries. At all events it is contrary to common sense to suppose that 
the children of the Khalsa warriors who fought at Chillianwalla, or the 
grandchildren of the sepoys who fonght under Lake, have lost all their 
moral characteristics, while their physical attributes remain to all seem- 
ingly totally unchanged. We may not now get. the cream of Indian 
manhood, but that is entirely dne to other causes, causes which m 
can control, and not to any appreciable reduction in warlike spirit. 
Impressed as Tan by the truth of this axiom, I propose to investigate 
the subject of recruiting from a more general point of view than that 
apparently contemplated by the text, and shall include in this enquiry 
those races who it is so often assumed have lost their natural spirit. 

In the first place, I must premise that this question of recruiting 
must beruled to a very considerable extent by political and financial 
expediency, and that we are net at liberty to enlist only from these races 
whom we have reason to suppose are the most warlike. To do this 
would be to upset that theory of counterpoise which has so long and so 
wisely been upheld by the Govérnment of India. Experience has shown 
us that a homogeneous army is a source of danger, and few will deny 
that the principle of dividing the interests of the native army and of 
employing in it as many races as possible is the correct one. Apart 
from this there is the financial considerati-n. If we were to have w 
homogeneous army recuited only from the Punjab and beyond the 
Todas, it follows that every station in Tndia would have to be garrisoned 
by Punjabi or Afghan troops. Now the liability of having to serve at 
places so distant as ‘Trichinopoly or Cachar, and in climates so unsuit- 
able to the northern races, would cither be prejudicial to recruiting, or 
would compel us as in Burma to give free rations or special rates of pay 
to troops so circumstanced. It is considerations such as these, that com- 
pel us to admit that we must to a certain extent rely on existing: 
reerniting grounds, and that new fields can only be resorted to in a lim- 
ited degree. Still the fact remains, that the best fighting men come as 
they always have done, from beyond the border, and morcove 
Afghanisian, in which term [ include the border tribes, where economic 
canses have least tended to reduce the supply. Afghanistan in its widest. 
sense includes Badakshan, the Upper Oxus provinces, and Turkistan, 
but these are countrics, at present at all events, beyond the sphere of 
influence of the Indian Government, and where it would be hopeless to 
look for recruits except in very limited numbers, ‘The same may be said 
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of the Herat province, so that practically the only tribes from whom we 
might hope for recruits are 

(1.)—The Hazaras. 

(2.)—The Tajiks of the Kabul district. 

(3.)—The Ghilzais. 

(4.)--The Duranis. 

(5.)—The Khagianis, Mohmands, and 

Shinwaris of the Jalalabad district. 

As revards the first, much has been written and said, and the brave 
hardy He has many admirers and supporters, Doubtless if we could 
get men of this r to enlist, they would prove useful and plucky sol- 
diers and also a reliable counterpoise to the increasing Pathan element 
in our army, but unfortunately our service is scarcely attractive enough ; 
the Hazara prefers to earn money as a labourer, It is, however, con- 
ceivable that we might enlist them as sappers, especially if we lucalized 
them on the frontier, As pioneers or sappers, if constantly emploved 
in road making or railway construction, possibly they might earn suthci- 
ent to induce them to enlist. 

The Tajik tribes could doubtless supply excellent soldiers, and sol- 
diers whose antagonism to the Pathan races would be an important 
political factor, but here again it is questionable whether our service 
offers sufficient inducements. 

In any case the man would have to serve far from his home, the: 
nearest military station under present conditions being Peshawur. 
Moreover it is quite possible, that if recruiting from the class became too 
brisk, our very loyal ally the Amir might se indirect difficulties 
which would not tend to the advantage of his Tajik subjects. Still this 
isa class which it is worth making an effort to enlist, and if the present 
yates of pay are insufficient, F do not see why the government should 
not bid higher, on the same principle that it pays more for its soldiers 
when they enlist to serve in a foreign country, such as Burma is to the 
Punjabi or Madras If we want tho Tajik to garrison our Punjab 
stations, why should we not recognise that the Punjab is to him a foreign 
country and that we are justified in paying him accordingly? 

Of course these remarks apply equally to the Hazara, the Durani, 
and perhaps the Ghilzai, ‘The great Ghilzai tribe has on a hundred 
occasions proved its aptitude for war, and no bolder or more hardy race 
is to be fonnd in Asia, but on the other hand the Ghilzai is “the son of 
a thief”, with whom treachery is second nature, We may admire him 
axa soldier, but we should be cautions as to the degree of contidence we 
place in him asa servant, and for this reason we shonld be chary regarding 
enlistinent, that is to say, we should never enlist so large a number 
that this element could by any possibility become a danger to us, even 
if Chey distinctly threw off their allegiance to “the Sirkar.” For this 
reason it would scarcely be advisable under present conditions to entertain 
more than two or three thousand men of this class, Whether we could. 
get even this number is, however, doubtful, unless we raise the wage of 
the soldier. If we do decide on enlisting Ghilzais, permanent recruiting 
depots should be established near the Ghilzai country ; perhaps some 
puint in lower Zhob would be the most suitable. 
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The Durani may be described broadly as the Afghan of the Candahar 
province. Physically he is a grand type of manhood, and the traditions 
of his race mark him as a born soldier, but somehow he betrays little 
anxiety for the profession of arms even in his own country, and it is 
doubtful whether we could obtain any but a small number of men of 
this class. 1t might, however, be practicable to raise a cavalry regiment 
of Durani Afghans, especially if the regiment were localized in Peshin, 
but this is a point which could only be decided by experience. * 

The Jalalabad tribes are generally speaking closely allied in type 
and nature to the tribes on the Peshawur border, and most officers 
would be at a loss to distinguish between the Shinwari and the Afridi. 
Hitherto but few men of these tribes (i.e. the Jalalabad. tribes) have 
enlisted in our army, but possibly if we formed a recruiting depdt 
at Lundi Kotal, it might be feasible to raise a special regiment consisting 
of companies of Khayianis, Mohmands, and Shinwaris, more especially 
of the latter. 

It will be convenient if I here sum up my conclusions as regards 
purely Afvhan recruiting grounds, (1). The Hazaras and Tajiks, if sufti- 
ciently paid, may give us a few battalions of infantry, and it would be 
decidedly worth our while to try and raise such regiments, the Hazaras 
preferably, in sapper or pioneer corps. 

(2.) The Ghilzais should be sparingly enlisted, and such as are 
should be kept distinct from the rest of the army in special class regi- 
ments. 

(3.) The Duranis do not offer a very premising field, but it might 
be possible to raise a cavalry regiment of this class. 

(4.) The Jalalabad tribes could I think certainly give us one batta- 
lion of infantry. I may here remark, that it would be most impolitic to 
give these tribesmen, as perhaps also the Gnilzais, any spccial increased 
rates of pay, unless it were intended to raise the pay of the whole army. 
Otherwise we should infullibly create grave discontent among the ranks 
of our other Pathan sepoys. 

We now come to the so-called border tribes commencing with the 
Hazara districts. We have on the extreme north the Chilasis—a Dard 
race—to whom the term ‘warlike’ can hardly be applied, and who 
certainly present no characteristics giving them any special claim to 
consideration. Below these come the Hassanzais and Akazais of the 
Black Mountain, tribes furnishing but few soldiers and offering but a 
poor recruiting field for the future. 

The remaining tribes, or sections of tribes, on the Hazara border 
are of no account. 

The Peshawur district marches on its northern side with the lands 
of the Gaduns, Khudu Khel, Bunerwals, Swatis, Utman Khel, Moh- 
mands &c., &c. 

Of these the Gaduns and Khudu Khel are unimportant, mustering 
all told but a few thousand men. ‘The Swatis are generally speaking a 
vicious, contemptible race, quite unfit for the profession of arms ; while 
the Utman Khel, a tribe of Swati origin, have never shown any inclina- 
tion fur our service. There remain only the Bunerwals and Mobmands, 
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who are really important, and who from their nuinbers, their aptitude 
for war, and their traditions, offer a snitable field for military exploitation. 
The warlike tribe of Bunerwals were our inost formidable opponents 
daring the Ambela campaign of 1863. They are said to muster nearly 
40,000 fighting men, and are as gulaut and bardy a race as any to be 
found alone our border ft is much to be regretted that so few of the 
Bunerwals have hitherto been enlisted, aud considering their martial 
instinets this is somewhat surprising. [can only attribute it to love of 
home and dislike of subordination to men of other tribes or races. [t 
would, however, be vreatly to our advantaye, if we could induce this tribe 
to enlist freely, and it’ is possible this end might be attained by 
establishing a ‘nilitin regiment on the northern border of Yusufzai in 
which only Bunerwals, Chamlawals, Khuda d¢hel, and Gaduns should be 
allowed to enlist. Such a regiment should have a permanent cadre of 
about 10! men to form a nucleus, and also to act as a training depot for 
native officers and non-commissioned officers. The militia might be 
embodied annually for three months during the winter, The staff of 
British officers might be limited to a commanding officer and adjutant. 
The inducement. of three months pay and Jodsing during the inhospitable 
winter season of Buner might prove attractive, especially as the period 
of training would be passed in the society of their own clansiwen, while 
in time of war if necessary this militia organisation could easily be 
developed into a regular regiment. of the line. It may not be out of 
place to remark, that in such a tribal militia it would Le advisable tu 
adopt a class company organization, by which each section might be kept 
distinct. ‘Thus the dalarzais would all be in one company, the Gadaziis 
in another, &e., &e. 

The same system might be applied te the Mohmands, The Moh- 
mands, as most of us know, inhabit the hill country between the Kabul 
and Swat rivers, and also parts of the eastern end of the Jalalabad dis- 
trict. They probably muster nearly 20,000 fighting men, and with a 
permanent depot at Fort Michni, there is no reason why this. tribe 
should not enlist freely iu a militia regiment of their own clan. 

Omitting the insignificant sept of the Mulagoris on the slopes of 
Tatara, we now come to the great Afridi clan whose territeries border 
our own from the Khaibar to the Kohat pass. ‘This great clan, as is 
well known, furnishes more recruits to ourarmy than the rest of the trans 
frontier tribes put together ; neverthel it is thought that still more 
might be enlisted if we exerted ourselves to that end. The most nume- 
rous section of the Afridis is the Adam Khel, that dwelling in the 
mountainous tongue of land which separates the Peshawar valley from 
the Kohat district. ‘This section musters nearly 5.Q00 fighting men, yet 
it gives.comparatively few recruits to the arm, Possibly the formation 
of a few special Adam Khel companies in Punjab or Frontier regiments 
might attract more men of this particular section, aud the experiment 
would seem to be one well worth trying. Next to the Afridis come the 
Orakzais, 8 numerous tribe bordering the Kolat district from the Adam 
Kbel country to the Zaimukht tills The tribe musters most certtinly 
over 20,0UU fighting amen, yeb it gives but few soldiers to our army. 
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There is absolutely no reason why the Orakzai should not enlist just as 
freely as the Afridi, and I can only suppose he does not do so because a 
beginning has never been made. I cannot but think, that if we started 
purely Orakzai companies in some of our regiments, just as we now have 
Afridi companies, the experiment would meet with a favourable 
tesult. If it failed, we should as in the case of the Burnerwals have to 
tesort to the preliminary expedient of raising a militia regiment for 
service in Miranzai, 

Coutiguous to the Orakzais in the western border of the Kohat dis- 
trict lies the Zaimukht tribe. The Zaimukhts in the opinion of many 
officers would make excellent soldiers, and their physique is admirable. 
‘They number between 4,000 and 5,000 fighting men, and we ought at 
least to be able to raise a few companies among them: failing this they 
might be affiliated to the suggested Orakzai militia. 

‘he Turis of the Kuram valley from all accounts are not worth 
enlisting, and for suitable material we must go across the Kuram river 
to the lands of the great Waziri tribe. This tribe may practically he 
treated under two separate heads. On the north we have the Darwesh 
Khel Waziris, on the south the Mahsud Waziris. Of the former 
Colonel Lance in his lecture said:—‘They are hardy and brave men, 
and if organized and disciplined would make valuable soldiers,” while the 
latter he very truly remarks, ‘‘are daily being brought more under our 
influence and might ere long, if not now, furnish a valuable contingent 
tu the Punjab army.” This opinion is fully supported by our experiences 
in the first Waziri expedition, and the only question seems to be, how 
can we attract this valuable material to our ranks? I doubt’ if in the 
first instance it is any use trying to raise Waziri companies. The incli- 
nation to take regular military service does not at present exist, and [ 
would therefore advocate the extension of the militia system to this 
tribe, half of the force thus raised being recruited from each of the 
two great divisions. : 

Below the Waziris we have no Pathan tribes of importance, but the 
Bitanis, Shiranis, and Usteranis might possibly give a few recruits, if 
special efforts were made to obtain them. 

In the above review of the Pathan border tribes, I have limited 
myseif to those actually dwelling along our frontier, as they are the 
tribes whom it is politically most important to attract to our service, but 
I have no doubt whatever, that we could get equally good men if neces- 
sary from Bajaur by raising special companies; and such companies 
might with advantage be attached to the Corps of Guides, in place of the 
Gurkhas now enlisted by that distinguished regiment. 

Apart from the Dard and Pathan races lying between us and the 
Hindu Kush, is that isolated group of savage tribes inhabiting the 
Alpine region known as Kafiristau. For many years great hopes.existed 
that Kafiristan would eventually prove a grand recruiting field, but the 
experiences of the Lockhart Mission seem entirely opposed to this 
sanguine expectation, and it is probable that the Kafirs generally speak- 
ing will continue to be iil-adapted for mil.tary service, until contact. with 
more civilized races has raised them out of their present condition of 
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absolute savagery, a condition which littie accords with the necessities 
ilitary discipline. In the distant future perhaps we way find in 
rsa valnable and trustworthy addition to our forces, but their 
present isolation as well as their savagery forbids the entertainment of 
any hope of now adding so desirable an clement to the native army, 

IT now come to the Biluchis and Brahuis, that is to say. tu the races 
inhabiting the countries lying between the Dera Ghazi Khan district 
and Peshin, and southwards in the region known to us as Biluchistan. 
“Of these races much has been written and said both for amd against, but 
Tthink Tam fairly expressing the general opinion when [ say that we 
cannot at present at all events expect very great results from any efforts 
we may now make to attract these race The Biluch, as well as the 
Brahni, is desperately lazy and intensely conservative, and his deeply in- 
grained prejudices can only be eradicated by patient and careful treat- 
went. Tam inclined to think that the most suitable method would in 
tl.eir case be to raise a Ivcal militia on the clan basis, which shonld gra- 
dually be more and more developed, until we had in’ fact the substance 
of areguiar force. With this object in view, it would it is thought be 
desirable to commence at once by forming corps of both cavalry and 
infantry on very favorable and attractive terms, for there can be little 
doubt that a Biluch clement would) be a distinctly valuable addition to 
ourarmy. On this subject Colonel Lance says :—* The Biluchis are 
extremely hardy, and of very fair physique ; they are free from fanaticism, 
‘and the records of many hard fought fights amonyst themselves 
entitle them to claim credit for bravery, as reliable at least that of 
anany of the tribes in the Punjab, who are considered worthy to fill the 
ranks of our native army. For many years the Biluchis have been glad 
to serve in our border militia, and to aecept other miscellaneous employ- 
ment, but they have, only in rare instances, accepted service in cur 
regular army.” . 

With the Biluch this review of the trans-border races may be 
‘said to be completed, and we may now turn our attention to some of 
the Pathan tribes living within the red line. Those dwelling in the 
Hazara district are mostly of the inferior Swati breed, and on the whole 
Hazara is but a poor recruiting ground, Still there are many good men 
to be found in the district, men who both in physiqne and spirit leave 
nothing to be desired, and our reerniting parties, especially if led by 
British officers, might do worse than visit Hazara. In Peshawur at 
present we recruit chiefly among the Yusufzais and) Khataks, iu Kohat 
among the Khataks ; and possibly these districts are now exploited to 
their fulles textent, as the Khalils of Peshawur and the Bangashis of the 
Kohat district have not many admirers, and are certainly inferior to the 
two great clans above mentioned : nevertheless, I cannot but think that 
if we wished to draw more soldiers from these two districts, we might do 
so by forming Pathan regiments lccally recruited. For example, 8 
Peshawur regiment might be raised, in which only Pathans from that 
‘district should be enlisted, and which should be composed of se many 
companies from each of the claus inhabiting this district. Such a regiment 
might consist of three companies of Yusufzais, two companies of Khataks, 
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one Hashstnagar company, one Khalil, and one Mohmand. The same 
principle might be applied to the Kohat district, and thus I believe we 
might justifiably hope to raise at least two additional Pathan battalions. 
Again in the Bannu district, itis reasonable to suppose that a determined 
effort would result in our tapping fresh sources of supply. With 
reference to this district Colonel Lance says :—* In the Banna district the 
Inhabitants of Marwat, thatis the country lying roughly speaking be- 
tween the Gambelaand the low hills that connect Sheikh Budiu with 
the Suleiman range, would make fine soldiers, if the hitherto unconquered 
objection that they have shown to take military service could be over- 
come by the offer to head-men of appointments in the commissioned and 
non-conunissioned grades, ‘The Isakhel Pathans who inhabit the coun- 
try below Kalabagh are fine men, who have already taken service to a 
a limited extent in the cavalry ; some of the relatives of the chiefs are 
fine young men, who could bring soldiers of good physique, many of 
whom are excellent horsemen. Of the Bannuchi himself, I will not say 

He was branded by Sir Herbert Edwardes with the accusation 
ctising every crime in the decalogue, in addition to some not 
there enumerated ; but he was nevertheless always able to hold his rich 
lands against the Waziri who coveted them, and even he might be worth 
a tral. Various sections of the great Durweshkhel Waziri tribe reside 
permanently within our border between Janikhel and Latummar, while 
others, like the Hattikhel, visit our territories for certain periods of 
each year, ‘They are hardy and brave men, and if organized and discip- 
lined would make valuable soldiers.” 

Sinilar remarks inight be applied to Dera Ismail Khan where we 
have the Gundapores. 

Mr. Ovilvie of the Punjab Commission fully corroborated Colonel 
Lance, remarking in this conyeetion;—“The Marwats of Banna, and 
Gundapores of Dera Ismail Khan, are tribes which ought readily to- 
accept military service. Then there are the Pathan trans-border tribes, 
over whom our iuflnence has quite lately been extended. The most 
notable of these are the Shiranis, and my belief is, that if a fair begin- 
ning can once be made, this tribe together with other tribes living in 
the Zhob valley and its neighbourhood, will become a promising field 
for the recruitment of the native army.” 

The fact is I believe, that these districts contain just as good men 
as Peshawur or Kohat, but that we have never made any resolute effort 
to enlist: soldiers from among the inhabitants. We began with the 
Yusufzais, Khataks, and Afridis, and, as a general rule, we have been 
content to recruit from these tribes only, for it has given us no trouble to 
do so. ‘The supply was equal to the demand, and there was really uo 
pressing reason why we should exert. ourselves to get Pathan recruits 
from other sources. 1 venture to say that at least 90 per ecnt. of our 
Pathan soldiers, at all events in the infantry, come from these three clans, 
and it is incredible to suppose that the small remaining balance is all 
that is available in the way of fighting material from the hundreds of 
thousands who represent the other Pathan tribes of our border districts. 
It would doubtless be nuw most difficult to raise recruits from amongst 
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them according to our present methods. An Afridi recruiting party 
amongst the Mohmands, or a Khatak havildar in the Marwat country 
are not likely to meet with much sucvess, any more than a Welsh 
recruiting serjeant would in Caithness or Aberdeen ; and if we want to 
raise solliers from these tribes who have hitherto held aloof, we must 
make a fresh start. 

Three courses appear open to us. They are cither :— 

(1.)—To raise new tribal companies in existing regiments. 

(2.)—To raise new regiments recruited from a particular area, or 
from amongst certain special clans. 

(3.)—To raise local militia, which may be afterwards developed if 
necessary into regular regiments of the line Each of these three 
courses may be preferable in one case or another. The first for example 
could best be applicd to the Adam Khel Afridis ; while it might be quite 
unsuitable to the case of a tribe like the Bunerwals, one which is exces- 
sively clannish, much attached to its own hills, and but little inclined 
to military service under present conditions. 

The subject of this essay.is ndt primarily one of organization, and 
I do not therefore pr&ose to pursue this topic further ; but | may here 
reiterate the conclusions which I have formed regarding the enlistment 
of the Pathans and Biluchis within our own sphere of influence. They 
are :— 

1st.—That there are innumerable good men to be got from clans 

which do not now enlist to any appreciable extent. 
2nd.—That we have hitherto made no serious attempt to enlist 
them, and the efforts we have made have been ill-directed. 
3rd.—That if we now want to enlist them, we must adopt more 
suitable methods. 
4th.—That these new ntethods invowe questions of organization and 
policy, such as the ing of new regiments, or the creation 
ofa fronticr militia, with a view to developing soldierly 
tastes among the tribes in question. 

We may now turn to the cis-Indus districts of the Punjab. As 
regards this region the assumption seems to be, that the splendid re- 
cruiting ground once offered by the Punjab is now becoming worked 
out; that is to say, that we need not count on the Punjab for supplying 
any appreciable increase to our‘native army. This no doubt is to a con- 
siderable extent true, and the best authorities on this subject seem agreed 
that the Sikh element at all events admits of no further expansion, but 
hevertheless this requires some qualification. The fact is, the Sikh 
community is now-a-days so prosperous a one, that on existing terms the 
Sikhs do not as a rule find it worth their while to enlist. Moreover we 
have through the Burma Police and local battalions drawn very heavily 
on the Sikh element, ®ut if we raised the pay of the army and closed 
the door to recruiters from Burma, as we have done to recruiters from 
Bombay, I have little doubt that recruiting for the army among Sikhs 
would again become brisk. The former remedy is perhaps not practi- 
cable, but the latter is. It is a waste of good material to send Sikhs 
and Punjabis in large numbers to Burma now that all serious military 
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operations are at. an end, and it is quite certain from past experience, 
that Hindustanis are sufficiently yood for coping with any enemy Bur- 
ma may ofter. We may not be able to add largely to the Sikh element 
in the army, but I believe we can Keep up the present supply, and that 
without lowering the standard now obtainable. 

As regards the Punjabi Mussulmiin there seem to be serious mis- 
conceptions. It is generally supposed that he is a very inferior soldier 
to the Sikhs, and that he has no very strong inclination to enlist. Of 
course, if we take the scum of the Lahore and Pindi bazars we shall get 
avery inferior article, but the class asa whole should not be judged 
by the unfavourable specimens thus obtained. “lhe Punjabi cultivators 
in the best recruiting districts, such as the Salt Range, are not one whit 
inferior to their Sikh comrades. hey spring from the same stock, and 
have been born anl bred under the same climatic conditions. Then as 
regards numbers ; at present we limit ourselves almost exclusively to 
the northern districts, namely Pindi, Jhelum, Shahpur, Gujerat, Sialkot, 
and Lahore, but there are equally good men to be got in the Thal and 
the Bar, more especially among the Biluchis of the Sindh-Sagar Doab 
and the Sials of Jhang. Moreover the Punjabi4Mls as a rule a poorer 
main than the Sikh, and therefore the more tempted to enlist. We are 
now engaged in raising a Punjabi-Mussulman regiment. If the experi- 
ment proves successful, there is no reason why it should not be extended 
if necessary. 

The third class of soldier which the Punjab supplics is the Dogra. 
We are now forming a second regiment of Dogras, and there are besides 
a considerable number of Dogras in various regiments. Considering too 
the way in which the Dogra districts are drained for soldiers by the 
Cashmir authorities, it seems extremely doubtful whether more soldiers 
of this class could be obtained aven if altogether desirable. In any case 
&# great increase could only be at the expense of quality. 

The conclusions | have thus formed regarding the cis-Indus Punjab 
are :—- 

(1.)—That recruiting for Burma should be stopped. 

(2.)—That if ‘this be done the supply of Sikhs can be kept up, even 

if it cannot be augmented. 

(3.)—That it is hopeless to look to the Dogras for any increase in 

numbers. 

(4.)—That of: Punjabi Mussulmans there gre numbers of good men 

available, especially if we try and tap new districts. 

Let us now investigate the case of the Gurkhas, than whom no finer 
soldiers are to be found in the east. The Gurkhas in our army are 
mostly Mavars and Gurungs, and as there are also several regiments of 
these classes in the Nipal army, it is obvious that a very large propor- 
tion of these by no means numerous tribes must already enlist, in fact 
it is by no means certain that we shall always be able to keep up the 
hecessary supply. 

But besides these aboriginal tribes, as also the Limbus, of whom a 
fair number now enlist I believe in the Assam reyiments, there are two 
numerous and important classes in Nipal, who make excellent soldiers, 
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and whom we now enlist only in a minor degree, namely the Khas, and 
and the Newars or Nayarkotis, as they are sometimes called. The Khas 
are the dominant race in Nipal. They are a mixed race, broadly speak- 
ing the descendants of the Rajput conquerors of Nipal by hill women. 
ln Nipal soldiers of this class are held in the highest esteem, naturally 
80 as they belong to the ruling caste, and by far’ the greater proportion 
of the Nipalese army is recruited from them. They are as a rule taller, 
slighter, and less Mongolian looking than the Magars and Gurungs, but 
with a less muscular physique they combine greater intelligence and 
more iilitary pride. It is I believe quite possible, that from this class 
we might obtain more recruits than we now do, and though there isa 
strony prejudice in favour of the Magars and Gurungs, it is quite rea- 
sonable to suppose we should lose nothing by substituting the Khas for 
those hardy aboriginal tribesmen, whenever we find the class of recruits 
obtainable is from auy cause inferior to the normal standard. 

As revards the Newars the case is somewhat different. The 
Newars are an aboriginal hill race of Mongolian origin, who originally 
possessed the whole of the valley of Nipal, that is to say the valley 
in which Khatimandiris situated. About a century or so ago they were 
conquered by Prithi Narain, aud by him and his successors reduced to 
a state of abject serfdom. The result is, that the Newars from a free 
people ruled by their own kings have sunk to be artisans, hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water. In fact they are now the working bees in 
that populous hive of men, the Nipal valley, just such a class as would 
furnish us with excellent pioncers. There may be no immediate 
demand for soldiers of this description, but when an increase to the 
ariny does come it will be as well to keep this class in mind, The ac- 
cepted principles of mobilization demand a pioneer battalion for each 
infantry division, and this with onr present number of pioneer regiments 
is a demand which it might be difficult to mect in case of sudden emer- 
gency. A pioucer regiment for what is known as the Hindustan area is 
very desirable, and 1 know of no class that would meet this want so well 
as the Newars. Again it would be advantageous to substitute a Newar 
pioncer battalion for the Hindustani regiment now quartered in the 
Assan command, not only because Assam is unpopular with, and un- 
suited to, the Hindustani soldier, but also because the number of Hin- 
dustani battalions is now insutlicient for garrisoning the extensive 
region which those regiments are supposed to occupy. 

‘Lhe great reer’ ig ground of India has in the past always been 
Hindustan, that is to say, the country between Meerut and Dinapore, 
and it is generally with reference to this region that we speak of the 
decadence of the military spirit. 1t is said that half a century of peace 
has destroyed the mar proclivities of the people. This is possibly 
true, as the military career docs not now-a-days offer the same advaut- 
ages as formerly, and consequently fewer are attracted to the profession 
of arms, but this, as has already been said, is a totally different thing 
to a diminution of warlike spirit in those who do enlist. The Hindus- 
tani soldier may not now-a-days be so easily procurable, but when we 
do get him, he is just as good a man aa ever he was. The character he 
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bears is certainly not so high, but for this there are certain sufficient 
reasons. In the first place, ever since the Mutiny we have exercised no 
discrimination in the matter of recruiting, aud have under the appella- 
tion of Hindustanis recruited a number of inferior castes, who from 
breeding, tradition, and aptitude were quite unfitted for the profession 
of arms. I need only mentioy the Kurmis and Pasis, whom at one time 
we enlisted largely in some of our regiments. Again, the native officers 
and non-commissioned officers in the older reziinents were as a role 
somewhat inferior, owing to the force of tradition, which in those regi- 
ments especially clung to the old principle of promotion by seniority. 
Finally, by what may be called a process of natural selection, the best 
officers asa rule drifted into the cavalry or into Gurkha and other 
favorite and favored corps. These causes are [ think sufficient to 
account for much of the deterioration that has taken place, but which 
for political reasons it is desirable to arrest. 

The fact is, that owing to the great reduction in the demand for 
Hindustani soldiers, the quality of those now obtitinable has distinctly 
improved, and as long as we confine ourselves to the best castes, there is 
every reason to hope that we shall beable to maintain in the highest 
efficiency the few Hindustani corps now on the rolls of the army, and 
more than this, it will be quite possible to replace the Punjabi element. 
in Burma by Hindustanis, thus improving the market in so far as the 
regular army is concerned. . 

We should, however, ‘strictly adhere to the principle of reeruiting 
only from the best classes, namely the Rajputs or Chattris, Jats, Brah- 
mins, and Mussulmans. To recruit from inferior classes is as unpractical 
as it would be in a dog-fancier to attempt to breed a fighting dog from 
a pariah. 

As regards the Rajputs and Brahmins, there is no doubt the con- 
stant division of property that is going on tends more and more among 
those castes to compel the younger sons of a family to seek other means 
of livelihood than the land presents, and this together with the redue- 
tion in the numbers of Hindustanis required for the army, will inevitably 
tend hereafter to improve the supply, and one may consequently con- 
clude that it would be distinctly unwise to neglect altogether this 
source of supply. 

The Jats are a tribe whose origin is tra le to the same sources 
as.the Jat Sikhs and Mussulman Jats, who have won so high and so 
well merited a reputation in the modern Indian army, and with the 
bright example of the 14th Jat horse there is every reason to suppose 
that in class regiments at all events Jat infantry would be equally 
admirable. Apart from the Jats of Hindustan there are excellent Jats 
obtainable in western Rajputana ; of these Sir James Browne says :— 

“ If we are in search of new material for native soldicrs, I. think 
the Bikanir desert below Ferozepoor would give us excelleht soldiers 
of splendid physique ; and who are held in very wholesome awe by the 
Afghan Powindahs, who in their turn lord it over other races in Hin- 
dustan. The Jats of Bikanir and Jeysulmir are a very hardy and 
powerful race, and I do not doubt that we could raise a few battalions 
of them who would give a good account of themselves.” 
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With respect to the Mussulmans it must be admitted, that we have 
now in our ranks some very inferior soldicry, but this is solely because 
we have grossly neglected the most obvious rules of selection. The 
scum of great cities, Hulwais, weavers, butchers, and thieves, have been 
enlisted indiscriminately under the saving appellation of Mussulmans. 
These men as a rule are the descendants of the lowest Hindu ¢astes, and 
should no more be admitted into the army than the Chumars or Gwal- 
las we at length have had the good sense to exclude. If we restrict 
ourselves to the true Mussulmans, the descendants of the nien who won 
India ; if we seek for recruits mainly among Mussulman villagers, and 
especially if we apply to this class the principle of class regiments, we 
shall find that we have in the Hindustani Mussulman an excellent 
soldier, who will usefully fill an honorable plice in the ranks of the 
native army. vA : 

For Burma, for Bengal, for Hindustan, it is still imperative that 
we should raise and maintain Hindustani troops, and with common care, 
suitable precautions, and reasonable measures, we may rely on getting 
an ample supply of excellent fighting material from this the most 
populons and reliable recruiting ground that. India offers to us. 

So far only those races have been dealt with, who find or might 
find a place in the Bengal army, but this survey would be incomplete if 
wo did not take into consideration the armies of southern India. These 
armies have for some years, and more expecially of late, been somewhat 
discredited in public opinion, and it is commonly assumed, that the old 
fighting races of the Deccan and the Carnatic have so scriously deteri- 
orated in spint, that good soldiers can no longer be obtained frum them. 
This assumption it may be hoped is as inaccurate as it is hasty. 

Tt is not that the fighting races have seriously deteriorated, but 
that all sorts and conditions of men diave been admitted into those 
armics, men of unwarlike races and castes, mien of indiffercut character 
and poor physique ; while, in Madras especialy, the vicious family sys- 
tem has utterly precluded anything like selection from the pick of the 
agricultural classes. The laxity, one might fairly say the viciousness, 
of the recruiting system, as also the obsolete and illogical organization 
of mixed regiments, has had far more to do with the deterioration of the 
southern armies than the supposed decline in the military virtues. It 
is because we enlist unwaulike Telingas, half starved line boys, and 
mongrels of low caste, that the reputation of these armies has suttered, 
and not beeause the country-bred Mahratta or ‘Tamil is one whit less 
brave than were his progenitors. 

With these remarks | may fitly preface the little I have to say 
regarding recruiting for the Madras and Bombay armics. In the Bombay 
ariny we have at presenta large proportion of Punjabis and Hindustanis. 
The introduction of these besides being opposed to the great 
principle of segregation, acts prejudicially on recruiting within the Bom- 
bay area, as it is the preference shown in the matter of promotion to 
these classes which renders service in the Bombay army less popular 
,than it used to be with the indigenous material. 
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But. this is only one cause. Service in Aden, Sindh, Bilnchistan 
is another ; and finally there is the greater difference in the wage of the 
soldier as compared with the market price of labour. The last is a 
difficulty which can only be susmounted by a general rise in pay, and 
is therefore beyond the scope of this essay, but the first is an evil easily 
remedied. Government has certainly placed a’ limit on recruiting from 
northern India, but this is not sufficient, it should be absolutely 
prohibited. 

If Bombay cannot without such recruits keep up its strength, the 
obvious course is to reduce the strength of the Bumbay army, for if it 
cannot supply sufficient recruits of good quality, there is every argument 
for reducing its strength and raising an equivalent elsewhere, It may 
be said, that with a reduced army Bombay would be unequal to perform- 
ing all the duties required of it, but there is no reason why those duties 
should not be circumscribed. Why for example should not Biluchistan 
be garrisoned entirely by Biluchis, Brahnis, Duranis, and Ghilzais? 
Why should not Aden be furnished with a garrison of Soudanis or Zanzi- 
baris? And if uecessary both Sindh and Rajputana might be transferred 
from the Bombay army. This reduction would also cure the second evil 
noticed above, as the Bombay svldier would thus serve less and less out 
of his own country. Given the above conditions, it is more than possible 
that we might not only get more Mahratta recruits, but also men of 
better quality, and the same may be said of the Mussulmans of the 
Deccan, while a stimulus to recruiting amongst both these classes might 
certainly be given by the formation of class regiments. 

‘The Konkani, on the other hand, soems to be a most indifferent fight- 
inz mn, and the suoner he and the low caste soldier disappear from the 
ranks of the Bombay army, the better. 

The enlistment of Africans generally is to be deprecated. They 
would undoubtedly prove far more expensive than natives of India, and 
it is by no means certain that they are better fighters. Moreover, their 
dislike to separation from their families would render it absolutely 
necessary to recognize their family system, and thus indirectly initiate 
the introduction of African colonies into India. There are, however, cer- 
tain sin which the enlistment of Africans, more especially Soudanis, 
Somalis, and Zanzibaris, would be distinctly advantageous. Aden for ins- 
tance is not India, and probably African troops in Aden would not prove 
much more expensive than are Indian troops. 

Again the Sindh stations are in climate and surroundings less con- 
genial to the Dekkani than to the African of the east coast. There has 
also for some tiine been talk of raising native artillery, or at least of 
converting the Bombay Marine Battalion into an artillery corps. For 
troops of this description the African on account of his physique would 
certainly be more suitable than the slightly built Bombay scpoy. On 
the whole, it secins probable that. some four or five battalions of Africans 
might with advantize be substituted for existing regiments of the 
Bombay army. This measure would also facilitate the elimination of 
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Jow custe men and of soldiers from northern India. Briefly T may suin- 
marize the views here expressed as follows :— 
(1).—The absolute prohibition of recruiting from northern India 
for the Bombay army. 
(2).—The elimination of all low castes. 
(3). —The adoption of the class regiment, with a view to stimulating 
the recruiting of Mahrattas, Rajputs, Mussulinans &e, 
(4).—The entertainment of Soudanis, Somilis, and Zanzibaris for 
special lucal corps in Aden and Sindh, as also for murine ar- 
tillery. 
Before leaving this part of the subject, should like to remind mw 
readers, especially those who assume that the warlike spirit: of Indian 
races is decaying, that nothing could exceed the good conduet of the 
28th Bombay Infantry at MeNeill’s Zariba. ‘This corps had, Lunderstand, 
the advantage of being largely composed of Mahrattas, and it is to be 
hoped, that with an increase in the Mahratta clement and its concentra- 
tion in class regiments, we may hereafter be gratified by other 
similar conspicuous exuuples of military discipline aud devotion, At 
all events, until the experiment of eliminating the bad clements in the 
Bombay army has been tried, we need not despair of that army regain- 
ing its ancient prestize. 
The subject of the Madras 


army is amore difficult one, because it 
is impossible to avoid trespassing ou delicate ground. Tt is undeniable: 
fae the reputation of the Madras army has sutlere: ously of late: 
un Nevertheless more than one notable feat of arms has been 
med by Madras sepoys, and the Madras cavalry at all events, 
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not. to mention the ever reliable Sappers and Miners, have shown that 
the Madras army still has on its rolls treops who can fight on occasion. 

The Madras anny broadly speaking is recruited from amone three 
classes; the Telingas of the northern Circars, Mussulmans of Southern 
Tndia, and Tamils from the extreme south of the Peninsula. 


It is the first of these races which by general consent has failed 
the most conspicuously, and unfortunately it is also the most prolitic 
source of supply. Under these circumstances the proper course would 
seem to be to reduce this clement in the Madras army to the lowest limit, 
while at the same time the standard of physiqne in the other races 
should be somewhat raised. ‘The result of these measures will assuredly 
be a great reduction in the available supply of recruits, and itis doubthiad 
whether Madras will be able to keep up at full strength even the twenty 
battalions that are required for the garrison of southern India, without 
taking account of the requirements of Burma. The obvious conclusion 
is, that we must look clsewhcre for recruits to supply the deticieney. 
The only races in southern India besides those already chumerated, whe 
are credited with warlike qualities, are the Coorgs and the Mapilahs. The 
former are a race of mountaineers inhabiting the hill district of Coorg 
between Mysore and Malabar. They are [ believe of Aryan or 
and in physique and feature are incontestably superior to the Dravidian 
races which surround them, while in their campaizns accinst the My- 
sorcans and ourselves, they gave ample preef of the valimnt spirit which 
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avimates them. Their lovalty to the British 2aj is beyond suspicion, 
and probably in all India there is no race which we could employ with 
greater confidence and advantage. It will naturally be asked, if this be 
so, how is it that we have not hitherto enlisted the Coorgs? The reply 
that immediately suggests itself is, that the Coorg is averse to leaving 
his home in the hills. This is doubtless true, but possibly we have also 
ourselves to thank. When we conquered Coorg, the Madras army had no 
need of fresh recruiting fields, aud moreover there would be a natural 
disinelination to employ a race but lately subjugated after the most des- 
perate resistance. Since then the Madras army has been gradually 
reduced, while at the same time it has become more and more a close 
guild, jealously confining recruiting to the families of its own members. 
Consequently no real effort has ever been made to enlist Coorgs, and not 
one of that gallant race is | believe now in the army. It is of course 
aore than likely no Coorg could now be induced to join one of our re- 
giments as at present constituted, and further the number of the adult 
suale Coorgs is after all very lituited, probably not much more than five 
or six thousand; but with their martial traditions and intense pride of 
clan, it is possible that service in a local class regiment would be readily 
accepted by thei, especially if such service assumed a militia organiza- 
tion. ; 

It may he said that a garrison for Coorg is unnecessary. This is 
quite) true, but such a regiment should be looked on, not as a garrison 
for Coorg, but as a reserve for war and a check on the somewhat turbu- 
lent aud fanatic population of the Malabar coast. A regiment of Coorgs 
at Mercara would be much more etiective for this purpose than an equal 
number of Madras troops at Cannanore and Mangalore, and under these 
conditions it would be feasible to reduce theggarrison of the west coast 
from three to two battalions. Long experience has shown that Madras 
troops are but ill suited for service in the extremely moist and debilitat- 
ing climate uf the coast, and if we can supply their place by locally 
raised reyimeuts, there would seem to be many advantages in doing so. 
‘The Nairs and Mapilahs may possibly mect the case. The former already 
serve the Maharaja of Travaucore in the corps known as the Nair Brigade; 
while the latter, a race of mixed Arab and Hindu blood, are well known 
for their fieree courage and museular energy. If for two of the sting 
Madras regiments a Mapilah and a Nair battalion could be substituted, . 
the Madras army would probably gain in efliciency. With the reduced 
pumber of battalions of the present constitution, and with a new 
departure in the recruiting rules, it may be hoped that a sufficient num- 
Ler of good men conld be obtained to meet the requirements of the 
Madras Presidency. 

With reference to the recruiting rules, T would remark that what 
we want is a reform in the method of recruiting. Instead of trusting 
to native reerniting parties and to the products of the regimental lines, 
we should endeavour to get hold of the best of the agricultural youth 
of the couutry through the agency of British officers detailed for recruit- 
ing duty. It is thought if this were done, and greater incentives offered 
Ly the adoption of the ‘class regiments,’ that we should get Tamil and 
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Muhammadan corps of superior quality and efficiency to the regiments 
now forming the bulk of the Madras army. Ido not say that they 
would be equal to Pathans or Gurkhas, but that they should be and 
would be, fully equal to the duties the Madras army may reasonably 
be expected to perform. — 


There is one more subject to which I must allude before closing 
this review of the recruiting question; it is that of the garrison of Burma. 
We have now in Burma a few regiments of so-called Burma Infantry and 
a dozen or so battalions of the Madras army, but as is well known, 
it is intended to gradually convert the bulk of the latter into 
local regiments similar to the four existing battalions of Burina 
Infantry. Thus we shall eventually have in Burma some fen battalions 
of Burma Infantry, and according to the requirements of the moment, 
half a dozen or less regiments of the Madras army. 


The local battalions in process of formation are composed of men 
from northern India, and mostly I believe-of Punjabis. This, as already 
remarked in the earlier part of this essay, is somewhat unnecessary. We 
are thereby reducing the recruiting sources of our best fighting corps, 
and it is for consideration whether we should not hereafter endeavour 
to fill the Iocal Burma regiments with men who can be better spared for 
military duty in so distant a province as Burma. 


The Hindustani is specially, it would seem, a fit and appropriate 
person for this duty. It might also be possible to raise one or t-vo local 
regiments of Madrasis, which would it is thought attract the most ad- 
venturous spirits of the Madras army, and it is suggested that the 
experiment of local Tamil and Mussulman battalions might at least be 
tried. They would anyhow be quite as good as the present regiments of 
the line occupying Burma. 

Finally, the subject of local corps in the strict sense of the term 
might be takenup. Wa know from past experience, that the Burmans 
are useless as soldiers, or even as military police, and according tu many 
who are well qualitied to judge, the same reinark must. unfortunately 
be applied to the Shans. In the Karens, however, we have perhaps a race 
who might be thus utilized. 

Tn a recent lecture at the United Service Institution,* I spoke in 
rather deprecating terms of the Karens, but still I thought something 
might be made of them, and [endeavoured to show that the 
Karen was a superior fighting animal to the races with which he is likely 
0 come in contact, and that as a political measure it might be well worth 
while to raise one battalion of Karens for local service. 


In any case it is obviously a mistake under present conditions to 
rob our best regiments of good material for the sake of Burma, when 
a less efficient article answers sufficiently well for all purposes. 


* See Journal of United Service Institution of India No, 83 of 1890, Article 
*Tndo-China.” 
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It may be useful if I here suminarize the conclusions and recom- 


mendations arrived at in this paper. They are:— 


(1).—That it is not so much that the fighting instinct has been 
destroyed among Indian races, but that the profession of 
the soldier no loner offers the same comparative advantages 
which formerly attracted the best men. 

(2).—That economic and political conditions compel us to recruit: 
our armies from all parts of the Indian empire, as well as 
from beyond our borders. 

(3.)—That a few class regiments of Hazara pioneers, Ghilzai infan- 
try, Durani cavalry, and of infantry from the Jalalabad 
tribes might with advantage be added to the army. 

(4.)—That along our North-West Frontier tribal corps of militia 
might be raised, which could in war be converted into regu- 
lar regiments. Such a measure would seem to be specially 
applicable to the Bunerwals, Mohmands, Orakzais, Zai- 
mukhts, and Waziris. 

(5.)—The formation of class companies of Adam Khel Afridis, 
and Orakzais, and Bajauris, in some of our Frontier and 
Punjab regiments. : 

(6.)—That it would be most advisable to make a resolute effort to 
attract Biluchis and Brahnis to our service. 

(7.)—The creation of class regiments drawn exclusively from races 
inhabiting certain frontier districts, and the attraction by 
this means of clans who do not now enlist. 

(8.)—The cessation of recruiting for Burma in the Punjab. 

(9.)—That more Punjabi Mussulmans should be enlisted. 

(10.)—That more of the Khas division of the Gurkhas should be 
enlisted, and when opportunity offers, that two Newar bat- 
talions of pioneers should be raised for Hindustan and 
Assam respectively. 

(11.)—That there is every reason to suppose, that the quality of the 
Hindustani recruits forthcoming will improve rather than 
deteriorate, especially if we adopt the principle of caste regi- 
ments. 

(12.)—That in Bombay all low castes, and also men from northern 
India should be eliminated and class regiments formed. 

(13.)—That a certain number of African regiments should be raised 
for service at Aden and in Sindh, as well as for garrison artil- 
lery purposes. 

(14.)—That in Madras Telingas should be sparingly enlisted, their 
places being taken by local regiments of Coorgs, Mapilahs, 
and Nairs. 

(15.)—That as elsewhere class regiments should be formed especi- 
ally as regards Mussulmans and Tamils. 

(16.)—That for the garrison of Burma we should recruit chiefly in 
Hindustan, but should extend the principle of special local 
regiments to volunteers from the Madras army. 

(17.)—That an experimental battalion of Karens might be raised. 
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Tn concluding this article, T would wish once more to protest most 
strongly tinst the idea that we must in the future depend only on 
new veeruiting fields. By all means let us make use of such new fields 
as present themselves, more especially when they are within the borders 
of the empire, or within its sphere of intluence, but let us be cautious 
us to the extent to which we iutroduce new foreign and uncertain 
clements into our army. The native army is a delicate and sensitive 
machine requiring careful manipulation, We know that the materials 
how composing it are fairly good and generally well adapted to the work 
required, Any alteration in its me tism should be adupted with great 
cireumspection. Doubtless we can and should make a far greater use 
of the trans -border tribes, bnt let us not forget, that in India itself we 
have splendid material which can be made available, if we employ pro- 
per and sufficient means to attract it. Those means are suflicient pay 
and proper organization. Hf they fail, it will be time to consider whether 
we should not make a new and decided departure in the methods of 
recruiting our army, but above all Jet us beware of destroying that 
system of counterpoise in the native army, which las once already 
proved the salvation of the British rule in Lidia. 


IMPENDING ALTERATIONS IN THE “CAVALRY 
: REGULATIONS.” 


The following are some of the principal altfPations in the new 
Cavalry Regulations which will shortly be published :- - 

The pace of the gallop is 15 miles an hour. When Troops are 
moving at a glop and a new formation is required, the heads of columns, 
é&e, drop into a canter till the formation is completed, when the gallop 
is resumed. 

2. In forming squadrons (7. e., line) from squadron columns, as a 
rale the 2nd Troop forms on the right of the leading ‘Troop, the 3rd and 
4th Troops on the left. These Troops come up at an ine! cL price 
fl the incline, 

3. In forming line of squadron ecohimns from Column of ‘Troops, 
the 2nd squadron moves on the right of leading squadrons, the remain- 
der on the left. 

4, What we have been calling Divisions are now called Troops. 
A squadron may be divided into three or four Troops; the strength of 
these Troops is not yet settled, but they are to be cither L2 or 16 file, 
according to the number of men in the ranks. 

5. In column, the rear rank is } horse’s length from front rank; 
in line, it drops back to one horse’s length. 

6. Troop leaders are consequently always in front of the centre of 
their Troops, from which they are $ horse’s length distance in column. 

7. Ineach Troop there are three guides (nou-commissioned officers), 
one in the centre, and one on each flank, “The centre guide always 
follows his Troop leader. 

8. There is no turning the head in dres 
on the passing line. Men have to ride straight and keep their touch 
to the centre of their 7'roops, the general alignment and cohesion of the 
squadron being secured by the Troop leaders riding parallel with each 
other and at the proper intervals. 

9 All wheels from the halt and all wheels on the move at a walk 
(with the exception, in both cases, of changes of direetion of columns) are 
made on a fixed pivot. All wheels on the move at a trot or gallop and 
ald changes of direction of column are executed on a moving pivot, 

The radius of the are described by the ‘Troop leaders in chan; 
the direction of a column of Troops should equal 1 times Troop fron- 
taye, which in all sin which the Troops of a squadron are wheeled 
simultaneously on a moving pivot as from line into column or vice cersd 
equals Troop frontage. In wheeling, the Troop must move up to the 
ground from which the Troop leader commenced his wheel: the centre 
guide following in the Troop leader's track at the proper distance, 

10.) The leader of the centre, or right centre, Troop is termed the 
directing Troop leader, When the squadron leader personally conducts 


ing, except at the halt or 
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his squadron, he rides two horse’s lengths in front of this leader, who 
merely follows him at the prescribed distance 

11. The moment a squadron halts, the Troop leaders correct their 
alignment or distance, the Troops conforming. ‘lhe command “ Dress” 
is not to be given unless a critical dressing is required. 

2. The Double Column has disappeared from the drill book ; it 
is under consideration whether } sections can also be done away with. 

13.) There are no bases given during ficld manoeuyres, distances 
and intervals being taken from the directing squadron. 

14. There are still two markers for the regiment, but their duties 
are to mark the passing line in parade movements, and_ to indicate the 
position to be taken up by the regiment in the assembly. 

“Sections right, March.” The right front rank section wheels 
to its right, followed by its rear rank at half horse’s length, &e, &e 
* Advance by sections from the right” Right front rank section 
advances followed by rear rank, remainder front rank sections wheeling 
ight, ke, ve, 
tetire by sections from the right.” Right hand frout wink section 
wheels to the right, again to the right, &e.. de, rear rank moving up to 
ground on which front rank section stood, &e., &e. 

16. ¢udiminishing the front on the move the word is “Advance by 
sections,” “rear halt,” when all but the leading front rank section will 
halt; in inereasing the front the command would be “ Form fours,’ 
“rear trot.” as we have always done 

Tn forming Troops on the move (“ Form Troops”) from single files, 
&e, &e., each Troop leader gives the word “ Rear trot” or “gallop,” on 
which the head of the Troop continues the pace. 

When the Troop is formed it is led at an increased pace to its place 
in column. 

17. A “Mass” is in lieu of squadron columns at close intervals, 
the interval being two horses’ leneths. 

“Quarter column.” Squadrons in’ column at Troop open column 
distance from cach other and two horses’ lenzths, so that a wheel of 
troops to either hand would change the order to that of “ Mass.” 
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SMOKELESS POWDERS, 
THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE. 


By Major C. H. Scorr, R. A. 
Superintendent Gunpowder Factory, Ishapore. 


Tue Ciramman: I believe that the attention of military men could 
not possibly be diveeted to a subject of greater importance than the im- 
pending adoption of smokeless powder by the armies of Kuropean powers. 
The change from the muzzle-loading to the breech-loading rifle, and 
from the breech-loading to the magazine rifle, were changes of degree. 
The increased range and greater projection of modern projectiles are also 
changes of degree ; but the introduction of smokeless powder is a starving 
innovation, which will certainly do much to revolutionize tactics, and may 
possibly even change the character of war. Every branch of the service 
must be more or less affected by it, and as it would be impossible within 
the limits of these few introductory remarks even to indicate the extent 
of the change which smokeless powder must produce, I will confine 
myself to noticing what appears to me to be established by the conti- 
nental maneuvres of 1890 ; first, that individual marksmanship has 
assumed an importance unprecedented since the days of the long bow, 
secondly, that fire discipline and control have also increased considerably 
in importance, and in all probability will in the future be more easily 
maintained than heretofore, and ¢hzrdly, that the advantages from the 
use of this new explosive would appear to be, on the whole, in favour of 
the defence. The manoeuvres which are to be carried on again this 
yeur in Europe, and the experiments which I hope will be made in In- 
dia, will ne doubt euable us to form more or less satisfactory conclusivus 
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‘on other than the three points which I have just named, but war alone 
will be able to vive us any real idea of the influence whic th stnokeless 
powder will have in battle. My belief is, that startling erie rises are ia 
store for us; it seems pos ible that ambuscades. will play a mere 
Important part in civilised warfare than they have done since the intro- 
duction of gunpowder, and that the defeat of large bodies of troops by 
comparatively imsignilicant forces will be of more frequent occurrence. 
Hspecially is this likely to be the case with the side which is the mest 
iy trained, and which has had an opportunity of gaining a knew- 
edge of the country in which operations may have to be carried on, and 
isable to take advantage of that knowiedge. It is also worthy of note, 
that where concealment may be of such paramount importance, we in 
Judia posses in our khaki a uniform which can hardly be improved 
upon for fighting purposes. Considering then the great uncertainty of 
the future, and the possibility that no great length of time y be deft 
us in which to learn our lesson, Tam sure you will agree with me, that 
it would be pradent for us to do all in our power to make ourselves 
thoroughly acquainted with this new invention, and that the sooner we 
make extensive experiments in peace time, the better it will be for us 
in warfare. With these few remarks on smokcless powder, you will 
understand the particular pleasure it is to me, to introduce to this appre- 
ciative audience an oflicer so well qualified as Major Seott to lecture on 
asubject, which is at present causing such intense interest to the scienti- 
fic aud military worlds. 


Your Excetiency, Lavirs, anp Cestiemex,—When the Couceil 
of this Institution did me the honour, throngh their Sceretary, to invite 
me to give a lecture on smokcless powders, it was with considers able 
hesitation that I acceded to their request, partly because [am conscious 


of my inability to do justice to a subject of such great scientific and 
practical interest, and partly because Iam aware of tig difficulty which 
hies before me of making a lecture of such a technical nature intelligible 


and interesting to these who may not hitherto have devoted much von 
sideration to the question, without at the same time being tedions to 
those of the audicnee who may be better acquainted with it than the 
lecturer himself. 

As it docs not come within the scope of this lecture to discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of smoke on the battletield, or the cl : 
in the conduct of future eampaig ms which may be expected to result 
from the introduction of smokeless powder, T purpose to confine myself, 
as far as possible, to the few points connected with its composition and 
manufacture, which can be dealt with in the limits of the bricf time at 
my disposal. 

T would however observe, that the general consensus of opinion of 
those best qualitied to judge, appears to be, that the employment of 
smokeless powder will add immenscly to the strength of a defending 
force, and although perhaps a war is necessary before this and other 
cuguate questivus can be definitely settled, yet there can be ne dvubl of 
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the creat disadvantage at whieh a foree provided with only the ordinary 
Lack gunpowder wonld be placed, if opposed to an enemy furnished 
with the smokeless material. A’ great deal of literature on this subj 
has appeared of late, and LE would refer you to an interesting articlé 
entitled, “the influence of smokeless powder on the taeties of the three 
army.” published in the Proceedings of the Mi/itdér. Wissensehatt ichen 
Towine tor April.a magazine lying on the library table of this Institution. 
It is only within the last few years that the serious attention of 
military authorities at home and abroad has been directed to the question 
of employing a smokeless explosive as a substitute for gunpowder in 
artillery and small arms, but it must not therefore be concluded that 
the subject isa new one, for ever since the year 1816, when guncotton 
was proposed to take the place of gunpowder by Schonbein, who was 
the first to make practical application of Pelouze’s discovery some eight 
y previously, that when cotton wool is acted pon by concentrated 
nitric acid, the cellulose is converted into an explosive subst: the 
advantages to be derived from the employment of a propelling 
sporting and military purposes, which without sacrifice of penetrative 
power would yield less smoke and fouling than ordinary gunpowder, 
have been more or less recognised ; and the efforts of chemists and others 
have been directed to the production of an explosive, which should 
net only fulfil these conditions, and combine the comparatively slow: 
action of black and brown powders with the regularity indispensable fou 
jnilitary arms, but also possess ina not less degree those other important 
qualities which render gunpowder so suitable for service purposes, name- 
ly, stability under ve arying climatic conditions, and freedom from lability 
to explosion by friction and concussion when handled or in transport, 
Particulars of some of the numerous attempts which have been 
made with these objects in view will be found bound up in the records 
of the various Patent Offices of Europe and the United States. Tt can- 
not, however, be said, that as a whole these carts were attended with 
any marked success, except perhaps in’ the cases of sporting pow 
ders, and it is only quite recently that any real progress has been made 
in the development of smokeless powder for military arms. In this 
respect it is rted, and apparently with reason, that our neighbours 
have gone ahead of us, but on the other hand it has to be remembered, 
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In pure guncotton we have an explosive which not only fulfils 
all the required conditions of stability, but which is also perfectly 
smokeless as may be seen (Experiment). Owing, however, to the 
rapidity of its explosion and the difficulty of controlling its action, 
it has not hitherto been found practicable to use it in its simplest 
form as a propelling agent. As the difliculty of regulating with 
certainty the explosion of nitro-powders has been one of the chief 
hindrances to their employment for military purposes, it may per- 
haps be as well before proceeding any farther, to refer briefly to the 
term ‘explosion,’ which may be defined as the sudden or extremely 
rapid transformation of a substance in a solid or liquid condition into 
highly heatetl and expanded gases occupying a considerably larger 
volume than the original body. 

Tt can be readily understood, that while the whole amount of force 
actually exerted by the action of any explosive substance depends on 
the volume and temperature of the gases or vapour evolved, the explo- 
sive effect will greatly depend on the rapidity of the chemical reaction, 
which in its turn varies with the physical or mechanical state of the 
substance, and the circumstances under which the explosion is brought 
about. 

Both in guncotton and gunpowder we have striking examples of 
the influence upon explosion exerted by the physical or mechanical state 
of the material. When the former is kindled in the open air in the 
form of loose wool, it flushes off (Experiment), and when spun into 
thread or woven into webs its rate of combustion is greatly reduced 
(Experiment). 

This is still more noticcable when the explosive is in the form of 
compressed guncotton (Kxperiment). In the case of gunpowder the 
effect of exploding it in the form of small grains is totally different from 
that observed when it is in the form of large grain or prism (Experiment). 

The conditions under which an explosion is brought about also 
exercise considerable influence upon the effect produced, and very 
different results are obtained according as an explosive is kindled in the 
open air, or strongly confined, or detonated. 

When compressed guncotton is ignited in the open air by the 
application of a heated body, it burns slowly as we have just seen, but 
if enclosed in a strong case and fired, the explosion is so rapid as to 
resemble the effect of detonation (Experiment). This is attributable 
to the inflamed gas generated by the first portion of the guncotton being 
driven back upon and quickly penetrating the remainder. Gunpowder, 
the rate of explosion of which is comparatively slow in the open, explodes 
with considerable violence when strongly confined (Experiment). 

Detonation, which is the term used to denote an explosion which 
extends over so short a time as to be practically instantaneous, is usually 
produced by a small initiative charge of fulminate of mercury, but it 
may be brought about also by other means, As illustrating the action 
of a detonator I will fire this small charge of mercuric fulmiuate 
(Experiment). 

_ The eminent chemist Sir Frederick Abel has pointed out “that the 
general action of a detonation in developing the violent explosion of the 
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substance upon which it is allowed to operate, is that of a sudden blow 
given to some portion of a mass, the particles of which are in a condition 
to resist the motive or dispersive power of the mechanical force applied ;” 
and he instances as an illustration of this some experiments carried out 
of firing with a rifle into slabs of guncotton: “A bullet froma M. H. 
rifle was fired at a distance of about 50 yards against a slab of compressed 
guncotton 0°75 inch thick and 3°75 inches in diameter, weighing 4 oz., 
freely suspended in air by string; the gnucotton was simply perforated 
by the bullet. A similar result was several times obtained with slabs 
of guncotton of the same dimensions, aud with others double the thick- 
ness. On making the experiment with a slab of three times the thick- 
ness, the guncvtton was inflamed but not detonated by the impact of the 
bullet ; the passage of the latter was therefore retarded to such an extent 
as to give rise to the heating of the opposing guncotton particles up to 
their inflaming point. This experiment was repeated with the same 
result, but when a bullet was fired against a piece of compressed gun- 
cotton four times the thickness of that first employed, and weighing 
one pound, the result was detonation of the mass. 

“Tt is also found that the very rapid vibration sect up among the 
molecules of the surrounding medium by a detonation will often give 
rise to the detonation of an explosive body in the neighbourhood, appa- 
rently by imparting to its component molecules an amount of vibration 
destructive of their chemical integrity.” Thus a piece of guncotton 
detonated by means of a few grains of fulminate of mereury will transmit 
the detonation to more guncotton in the vicinity but not in contact, and 
the rapidity with which the detonation progresses has been found under 
certain conditions to range from 17,000 to 24,000 feet per second. 

Messrs, Roux and Sarrau have been led by their researches to the 
conclusion, that most explosive substances will exhibit two kinds of 
explosions according to the initiative they receive. They will detonate 
(explosion of the lst order) under the influence of fulminate of mercury 
or some other violent explosive, or will deflagrate (explosion of the 2nd 
order) as in the rapid combustion caused by the ordinary firing of 
gunpowder, 

Taking the explosive force of black gunpowder fired in the usual 
way as 1, they found that the same powder exhibited a force of 4:34 
when dotonatel. Table [ shows the results of their experiments. 

Some comparative tests carried ont under conditions differing from 
the above, in Nobel’s Factory at Ardeer, iu the presence of the lecturer, 
guve the fulluwing results :— 


Blasting Gelatine indicated an energy of — .... 1,178 ft. Ibs. 


Dynamite : oe TRO, 
Blasting Black Gunpowder ignited by a a fuze... 202 bay 
” ” ” detonated eds B99) 


The tests were carried out in a mortar suspended like a pendulum 
and self-registering, the encrgy being indicated by the recoil of the mor- 
tur. The projectile weighed 36 tbs ; a charge of 10 grains in each case 
was used. 
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It is also interesting to notiee how a charge of the same power 
produces very different results when heated in’ different ways (Experi: 
ment). In the first case the combustion is propagated slowly from the 
rticle first tonehed by the wire, in the second all the particles are 
raised at once to nearly the same temperature, and as soon as one ea- 
plodes all the remainder follow instantaneously. 


T would remind you that explosions are not necessarily confined to 
what are technically “called explosive swistanees, for m: amy conmbustiile 
Dodies, when mixed in a finely divided state with air, will under certain 
conditions burn so rapidly as to produce the effects of an explosion 
The aggravation of coal-mine explosions by the tine dust of coal, aud the 
explosions in flour-mills in dry weather ave examples, Faraday’s exp 
riment which [ will endeavour to show you, illustrates this (Experiment). 


To return now to our subject, from which I fear I have made too 
long a digression, Soon after the discovery of guncotton extensive 
experiments were carricd out in Austria under the direction of General 
von Lenk, an artillery officer, to improve its manufacture and control 
its rate of combustion, soas to render its application possible to small 
arms and cannon, The method by whieh he sought to moderate tie 
rapidity of explosion was by weaving the yarns of guncotton into charyes 
of various shapes and sizes, or by twisting and plaiting it tightly round 
a core of wood. By this means he was able to modify the rate of com 
Dustion in the air, bat it was found practically impossible to  reguiute 
with certainty the explosive force of the guncotton when eoufined inthe 
bore of a gun, and the unsatisfactory results obtained led to its abauden- 
ment by the Austrian government as an explosive for field guns and 
sul] cums, 


Similar experiments using compressed guneotton were carried out 
in England in 1867 under the superintendence of Sir Prederick Abel, 
but the results obtained in field guns were not considered sutticiently 
promising te warrant the continuance of the trials. Better results, 
however, were obtained in small arms, aud there is no doubt that if the 
matter had not been allowed to drop, the difficulty of regulating the 
explosion would have been overcome, and the British Army could, if 
desired, have been furnished Jong ere this with a suitable smokeless 
powder for its M. H. rifle, 

During the suceceding years several smokeless or semi-smokeless 
sporting powders were brought out, of which the Schultz, E. C., and. 
B. are the best known, The compesition of these accerding to Colonel 
Cundill, is shown in Tables Tf, THT, TV. Tt will be ovserved that 
nitro-cellulose is the principal constituent. of all these powders, the ouly 
difference being that inthe Schultze the cellulose is in the form of wool 
fibre, and in’ the others in that of cotton, which is the purest deserip- 
tion of cellulose. 

The wood-fibre for Sehultze’s powder is prepared from any kind of 
wood free from resinons matter and containing a small pereenta: roof 
mineral matter, treated with a well cooled mixture of three parts of 
sulphuric acid and one part of pure eoneentrated uitric acid, and then 
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thoroughly washed so as to remove every trace of free acid. The nitro- 
lignin thas formed is incorporated with the nitrates of potassium and 
barium, and a waterprocting ingredicut (parafiin), aud a sinall quantity of 
alkali After incorporation the material is pressed, granulated, and 
finished in the usual w: 

The B.C. powe e composed of nitro-cellulose incorporated with 
nitrates of potassium and bariun, and coloured either an orange colour 
with aurine, or yellow with picric acid, to distinguish the sporting from 
the rifle powder. 

The J.B. powders are made with di-nitro-cellulose, that is, with a 
nitro cellulose of a lower degree of nitration than ordinary guneotten, 
then incorporated with oxidising agents as the nitrates of potassium 
and barinm, and with torrctied starch or lamp-black, in the proportions 
shown in the Table. Afier incorpors ion the material is made into grain 
or moulded into cylinders, prisms, or cubes. These grains or blocks are 
then saturated with a solution of camphor and phenol, The volatile 
solvent is then driven off at the lowest possible temperature, leaving the 
camphor disseminated throughout the grains or blocks. ‘These ar 
wards heated at varying temperatures up to 100° C., by which treatment 
they are rendered of any required harduess according to the percentage 
of camphor used. ‘The camphor is subsequently driven off by sublime. 
tion under reduced pressures, or washed out with a solvent which has 
ho action upon the nitvo-ceilulose or any other substance in adinixture 
therewith. 

The first real advance in the development of smokcless powder for 
military arms was made about four years ago when it was adopted by 
the French government. ‘he particular form of explosive then selected 
has since been superseded by another description, to which reference will 
be made Jater on, but the secret of its composition appears to have been 
well kept, although it was understood to contain nitro-cotton and picric 
wid. lu appearance this powder y aid to be in the form of small 
Yellowish brown tablets of about 0-07 inch to O-Linch square, of the 
thickness of stout notepaper. A sim description of paper powder 
was subscquently prepared by the Wetteren Powder Company, and the 
lecturer witnessed: some trials carried out with it in their factury, the 
results obtained ina Belgian ville being very satislactory. 

About this time a powder for artillery purposes known as Amide 
Powder was introduced into England by the Chilworth Gunpowder Coin- 
pany. This powder is not smokeless, but produces much less smoke 
than ordinary gunpowder, and the smoke disperses very qui 
chief particulars in which it differs trom black powder 
tion of nitrate of ammonia fora portion of the saltpetre, the larger propor- 
tion of charcoal (specially prepared), and the small proportion of sulphur, 
The composition of two samples is shown in Table V. Nitrate of am- 
nonin is, however, a highly deliquescent salt, and as the results obtained 
with this powder were not considered suflicicutly good, ib was not 
adopted by the War Offie 

While experiments were being carried on with Amide Powder, the 
Chilworth Company bruught forward a uitro-powder fur small arms, 
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known as Diittenhoffer Powder after the talented German who invented 
t+ Thie explosive, which has nitro-cotton for its base, is in the form 
of tonek. highly-glazed, fine, irregular grains. Execllent ballisties in 
the +303 magazine rifle were obtained with it, a charge of 425 grains 
giving a muazle velocity of 2000 f. s, with gas pressures under 20 tons 
on the square inch. It is not quile smokeless, but forms a thin smoke 
which rapidly disperses. It was, it is understood, provisionally adopted 
in the German service, and probably would bave had a future, if a supe- 
rior powder invented by Nobel had not appeared on the scene to 
supersede it. 

At the present moment Nobel's powder or modifications of it are 
used by every European power which has adopted a smokeless explosive 
for artillery and small arms, and it is interesting to trace how its inven- 
tion was brought about, 

In the history of high explosives the names of two men, Frederick 
Abel, and Alfted Nobel, ‘will ever stand ont conspicuous, the former in 
connection with the manufacture of guncotton, and the latter with that 
of nitro-glycerine and the blasting agents of which it is the basis. 

It is to Sir Frederick Abel we are chiefly indebted for having res- 
cued guucotten from the discredit i had fallen into as an explosive, 
consequent on the disastrous explosions which occurred with it from 
time to time, when first its manufacture was undertaken on a large scale. 
It was he who discovered the process by which a perfectly stable gun- 
cotton can be prepared, and compressed into thoroughly compact homo- 
geneous masses of any desired shape. One of the merits of this discovery 
is that the greatest amount of safety is sccured, as the guncotton is 
manufactured throughout in a wet state, and can also be transported, 
and stored, and exploded in the same condition. 

Nitro-glycorine was discovered within two years of guncotton, but 
for many years it was regarded as au useless and extremely dangerous 
chemical product, until Mr. Alfred Nobel discovered that «it could be 
detonated by means of fulminate of mercury, when it was at once raised 
to the position of a most important explosive for industrial purposes. 
He also introduced many improvements into the manufacture and puri- 
fication of the material. So many terrible accidents, however, vccurred 
with it when used in its liquid condition, that an Act was passed in 
1869, prohibiting its employment in the United Kingdom in this form. 
Fortunately Nobel had anticipated this order, and he proposed, appar- 
ently at first with the sole oiject of diminishing the risks attending 
the storage and transport of the liquid nitro-glycerine, that it should be 
incorporated with a remarkably porous varicty of silica, known as 
‘kieselghur,’ found chiefly in Hanover. It was his original intention 
that the nitro-zlycerine should be separated from the absorbeut before 
use, but experience showed that this was unnecessery, as the incorporated 
material, tu which the name of dynamite was given, could be used 
without seriously diminishing the explosive effect, »nd could also be 
detonated with even greater certainty than the liquid nitro-glycerine. 
This not only enabled “the troublesome and risky operation of extracting 
the liquid from the kieselghur to be dispensed with, but it also did away 
with the danger uf using the explosive in its liquid form. 
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This discovery led to proposals of various other descriptions of 
absorbents, some of which themselves possessed explosive properties, 
but I shall only refer to two, as being specially connected with our 
subject, namely, Abel’s Glyoxylin, and Nobel’s Blasting-Gelatine. 
The former preparation was devised by Sir Frederick Abel shortly 
after the elaboration of his process of producing compressed and 
granulated guncotton, and consists in saturating guacotton with nitro- 
glycerine, the latter being absorbed by the porous masses of guncotton, 
Nobel found, however, that, if instead of employing the most explosive 
form of guncotton (tri-nitro-cellulose), he added from 7 to 10 per cent of 
soluble or collodion guncotton (di-nitro-cellulose) to from 93 to 90 per 
cent. of nitro-glycerine, and allowed it to digest, the liquid exerted a 
peculiar solvent action upon it, producing a gelatinised mass of great 
consistency and explosive power. This preparation is known as Blast- 
ing-Gelatine. i 

From Blasting-Gelatine has been derived Nobel's Smokeless Pow- 
der, to which the name Ballistite has been given, and which either in 
its original form or in modifications has been generally adopted on the 
Continent, and our own Cordite. 

Ballistite is composed of equal parts of nitro-glycerine and soluble 
guncotton, with which is mixed, though not necessarily, small quanti- 
ties of Benzole, Camphor, or Anniline. ‘he mode of manufacture 
consists in incorporating, say, 100 parts of nitro-glycerine with so much 
wet soluble guncotton (not containing more than 30 per cent. of water) 
as contains, say, .100 parts of dry guncotton, the operation being car- 
ried on at from 41° to 50° Fahr., and continued until only water escapes 
on squeezing the material, and all the nitro-glycerine has been well 
absorbed in the nitro-cotton. The mass is then divided into small frag- 
Ments and immersed in hot water at 176° Fahr. for an hour, when it 
becomes well gelatinised. It is then treated between steain-heated 
rollers, until plates or sheets of uniform horny or semi-horny aspect have 
been obtained, which are then cut up into grains, The operation of 
passing the material through the rollers is repeated several times, the 
thickuess of the plates depending on the size of the grain required, 
This powder is absvlutely smokeless. Excellent ballistics have been 
obtained with it, and au interesting account of some experiments car- 
ried out by Krupp last year, was published in the Schweizerische Zeits- 
chrift fir Artillerie und Genie for December 1890. I am indebted to 
that periodical for the Tables and other particulars regarding the trials 
to which [ am now about to refer. = 

Table VJ shows the comparative ballistics of Ballistite and ordinary 
black powder, from which it will be seen that the former gives the same 
muzzle velocity with lower pressures, and it is therefore practicable to 
iucrease the velocity without unduly straining the gun. 

Table VII gives the results of some experiments carried out with 
Ballistite made up into different sizes of grain. 

‘Table VILL shows the result ofan experiment to ascertain the effect 
of storing the powder in a magazine kept heated to a temperature of 
5U° C., and it will be seen, that after being exposed to this temperature 
for 10 days, the bullistics were not appreciably affected. 

B 
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Table IX gives the result of an experiment carried ont to test the 
effect of cold. Three charges of 0°75 kg. and three of 1-10 kg. were 
placed for 24 hours in a magazine cooled down to 15°C., and afterwards 
fired in an 8-7 ¢. m. gun, the projectile weighing 6:8 kilograms. The 
results showed that the smokeless powder lost 8 good deal in velocity, 
but the uniformity was not affected. 

It is also found that this powder is not injured by immersion in 
water, A sample was left in water for 30 minutes, and then removed 
and dried, On being fired ina gun, it was found to give the same 
velocity as before immersion. 

It also appears to be more impervions to weather than black powder. 
‘At Meppen some of this powder was placed in a cotton bag and suspended 
in an open wooden shed from the 9th January to the 10th February. 
“On being tested iva gun it was found to give only 33 f. s less muzzle 
velocity than before the trial. With black gunpowder the difference 
would have been much greater. 

A varicty of Ballistite in which graphite is incorporated with the 
material, has been introduced by the Chilworth Company, The addi- 
tion of graphite no doubt facilitates the operation of filling small arms 
cartridge cases, as well as serving as a moderator. 

We now come to Cordite, so-called from the form of cord or wire in 
which it is made. This description of nitro-ylycerine powder was 
invented by the War Office Committee on explosives. It differs from 
Nobel’s powder, in that insoluble guncotton (tri-nitro-cellulose) or the 
highest nitrated varieties of nitro-cellalose are used instead of the sola- 
ble nitro-cotton. This is dissolved in a solyent such as acetone or acetic 
éther, and added to the nitro-glycerine together with some other sub- 
stance for moderating the explosive action, such as lamp-black, graphite, 
solid hydro-carbons, oils, fats, tannin, cellulose, oxalate of ammonia, 
and nitro-derivatives of hydro-carbons. An explosive of gelatinous cun- 
sistency is thus produved, which is afterwards formed into reds of any 
desired diameter. ; 

The mode of manufacture, as described in the varions patents 
which have been published, is briefly as follows. Equal parts by weight 
of nitro-glycerine and dry guncotton are taken, and after mixing with 
the nitro-glycerine about one-sixth of the weight of the solvent, the 
guncotton and moderator (if used) are added, and the whole of the in- 
gredients are thoroughly incorporated in akneading machine until the 
material becomes of an uniform consistency, similar to a stiff jelly. Or, 
if desired, the guncotton may be first golatinised in the solvent, aud 
then the nitro-glycerine added. A pugmill is attached to the kneading 
machine, and as soon as the incorporation is completed, the contents 
of the kneader are discharged into the puymill, and the mixture is 
forced out through a die, and cut into suitable lengths. These lengths 
are then transferred to the wire or rod making machine to be converted 
into flexible wires or rods. This machine is somewhat similar toa lead- 
squirting machine for the manufacture of bullets, and consists of a 
strong cylinder in which a close fitting ram works. The cylinder is held 
ina trame and hus one end closed with the exception of a small ule 
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made in the die of the diameter to produce the required size of wire or 
rod. When the pressure is given, the cordile is foreed out in the form: 
of a string and led on to a reel on which it is coiled. As soon asa suffi- 
cient quantity of the material has been wound on, the reel is inserted 
ina drying apparatus consisting of a cylinder or pipe of rather larger 
diameter than the reels, surrounded by a hot water or steam jacket, 
and fitted with doors which can be readily opened. A continuous car- 
rent of air is drawn through the cylinder, and after thoroughly drying, 
the cordite is ready for filling into cartridges, 

The cartridge-filling machine consists of a short metal gathering 
tube, a little larger in diameter than the cartridge case, secured to a 
suitable frame. ‘I'he reels are placed in a frame to the number required. 
for filling a cartridge, and the wires to the required number are collected, 
passed throngh eyes, and gradually concentrated into the gathering 
tube, then grasped by a lever-clip which draws the bundle of wires through 
the gathering tube and pushes it through a guide tube into the cartridge 
case, when the bundle is severed; the cartridge is thus filled and ready 
to receive the bullet. 

The drawings marked A, B, and C represent the machines employed: 
for converting the explosive into cordite wires or rods, for winding these 
on reels, and for charging cartridge cases with. them. 

T have here samples of cordite both for the -303 magazine rifle and 
field guns, that for the latter being of larger diameter than for the rifle. 
It will be seen that it burns very slowly in the open: air, and is abao- 
lutely smokeless (Experiment). This powder gives excellent ballistics in 
the -303 rifle, namely, a muzzle velocity of 2,200 f s. with pressures nut 
exceeding 18 tons. ‘I'he results obtained in field, quick-firing, and other 
guns up to the 6-inch have been extremely satislactory, aud specitica- 
tions to guide its acceptance for supply have been. drawn up and pub- 
lished. 

Laboratory tests have demonstrated that cordite will stand exposure 
to temperatures varying from freezing tu 200° Fahr. without an appreci- 
able effect on its ballistic properties. Experiments are now being 
undertaken in India to ascertain the effect upon it of prolonged storage 
and exposure to heat ; and although it would be premature to antici- 
pate the results, yet there is every rcason to believe they will prove 
favourable. The tests which are being applied are of a most stringent 
character, and sliould show conclusively whether the powder is suitable 
for use in this country. 

Time will not allow me to refer to the many patents which have 
been taken out by Maxim and others for the manufacture of smokeless 
powders, but [ might mention that they are nearly all composed of som. 
form of nitro-cotton combined with other substances. 

Ax guncotton and nitro-glycerine form. the principal ingredients o: 
cordite, this lecture would be incomplete without some reference being 
made to their constitution and manufacture. This 1 will do- briefly, 
without entering into details. 

Guncotton, also called Pyroxyline, and Tri-nitro-cellulosc, 
formerly considered a true nitru-substitution product, but is now roc 
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nised to be a nitric ether, and is known as the hexnitrate of cellulose, 
the formula for it being C, H, 0, 3 N Os, the formula for cellulose being 
taken as C, H, O, 3 H. O. 

Guncotton is produced by the action of concentrated nitric acid on 
raw cotton. 

C, H, 0, 3H 0+3 H N 0,=C, H, 0,3 N O, 

If this equation could be realized in practice, 189 parts by weight 
of nitric acid should suffice to convert 162 parts of cellulose into gun- 
cotton which would weigh 297 parts. But the cellulose is not all 
simultaneously acted on by the acid, and the water which is formed in 
the conversion of the cellulose dilutes the remainder of the nitric acid, 
and weakens it, s0 that the conversion of the cellulose into guncotton is 
not complete. ‘To remedy this strong sulphuric acid which has a great 
affinity for water is added to the nitric acid. There is always, however, 
asmall proportion of soluble guncotton produced (from 6 to 12 per 
cent.). 

For the preparation of gtncotton the best white cotton waste is 
used, which has previously been thoroughly freed from waxy or fatty 
matter by boiling inadilute solution of potassium carbonate, which 
dissolves all the impurities, and leaves the cellulose, which is then well 
wasbed with water and dried. 

The processes of maufacture as carried on at Waltham are shown in 
Table X. Briefly, we may say, they consist in immersing the purified 
well-dried cotton waste into about 11 parts of a mixture of one part of 
nitric acid of Specific Gravity 1:5, and 3 parts of sulphuric acid of Spe- 
cific Gravity 1°85, and allowing it to digest for 24 hours. After washing, 
the material is placed in a washing engine such as is used in paper manu- 
facture, and the pulped and washed mass pressed into cylinders. 

Di-nitro-cellulose or soluble guncotton is produced by the action of 
less concentrated acids on cotton waste. , 

The composition of guncotton and the products of explosion are 
shown in ‘Table XI. Theoretically, 100 parts by weight of cellulose 
should produce 218°4 parts of guncotton, but practically the yield is less. 
The products of combustion are acid, as may be seen by the following 
experiment. It will be observed that immediately after the explosion, 
the gas within the cylinder is colourless, but it soon becomes red, shew- 
ing that nitric oxide was present among the products, and became 
converted into nitrous acid and nitric peroxide by the oxygen of the air. 
Hence the acid character of the moisture deposited in the bore of a gun. 

We have already noticed some of the properties of guncotton. On 
ignition it burns very rapidly, and, unlike powder, leaves no residue. 
A floating crucible which rides out the explosion of guncotton is sunk 
by an equivalent charge of gunpowder (Expt.). Guncotton may be 
fired on the palm of the hand without scorching the skin (Expt.), and 
when laced on some gunpowder, it may be fired without igniting it, 
although the temperature of the flame is higher than the inflaming 
point of gunpowder (Expt.). 

A well-moistened disc of compressed guncotton may have a hole 
bored through it with a red hot iron, with as little danger as a piece of 
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wood. (Expt.) Guncotton explodes more easily than gunpowder, the latter 
requiring a temperature of at least 600° Fahr., whilst the former may 
explode at 277° Fahr. and must explode at 400° Fahr, This may be 
illustrated by kindling some guncotton by means of a hot glass rod 
which will fail to fire gunpowder (Expt.). 

Guncotton can be readily exploded by percussion, while it is very 
difficult to explode gur:powder in this way (Expt.). 

Nitro-glycerine, also known as glonoine and blasting oil, was dis- 
covered about 1846 or 1847 by Sobrero, who obtained it by dissolving 
glycerine in a mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric acids. Nitro- 
glycerine bears to glycerine the same relation as guncotton has to 
cellulose. ‘The equation for its formaiion is represented thus :— 

Glycerine. Nitric acid. Nitro-glycerine, Water. 

CQ, H,0, + 3(HNO) = Cs Hs (N Us) + 3H,0 

Its composition is shown in Table XII. 

For the manufacture of nitro-glycerine as carried ont at Nobel’s 
Factory, Ardeer, the acids in the proportion of 1:2 parts of nitric acid 
(S. G. 1:50) to 2 parts of sulphuric acid (8. G. 1-84) are mixed in large 
tanks by means of an air blower, and allowed to thoroughly cool. 3-2 
tons of the mixed acids are run by the action of gravity into a large 
leaden tank surrounded by cold water, provision being made to ensure a 
constant circulation of the same. The mixed acids are kept in a state 
of agitation by an air-blower, and 7} ewts. of glycerine (S. G. 1:26) are 
gradually added in the form of a fine spray, care being taken that the 
temperature does not rise above a certain limit, arrangements heing 
made, if it should do 80, to cut off the supply of glycerine and increase 
the agitation. Provision is also mado to allow the contents of the 
nitrating tank to be drowned, should the chemical action become 
dangerously energetic. 

As soun as the nitration process is completed, which is indicated by 
the fall of the thermometer, the mixture is allowed to settle, and is then 
run off in small quantities at a time into a large tank where it separates 
out from the acids. It is then drawn off into another tank and washed 
repeatedly with water to remove every trace of free acid, and prevent 
spontaneous combustion, a little alkali being added to the last washings. 
It is eventually filtered into another tank, and is then ready for use. 

Glycerine is extracted from the natural oils and fats when they are 
converted into soap and candles, Only a very pure description of glycer- 
ine is used in the manufacture of nitro-glycerine. It is tested before 
use, for lime, arsenic, chlorides, colour, reduction, nitration, and specific 
gravity. The reduction test is carried out with nitrate of silver, 
after the addition of which the sample of glycerine is allowed to stand 
for one hour, during which time it should remain perfectly clear. If the 
reduction test is not good the nitration of the glycerine will be bad, and 
the result will be an inferior nitro-glycerine. 

I have here a small sample of nitro-glycerine, which I prepared just 
before the commencement of this lecture. As it is rather a dangerous 
substance, exploding with frightful force on even slight percussion, per- 
haps the ladies will excuse my not passing it round for their inspection, 
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Tt is not easily inflammable, and when ignited burns without explo- 
sion, but the explosive effect on percussion is very violent. 

The question of undertaking the manufacture in this country of 
cordite and its ingredients has been for some time past under the counsi- 
deration of the Government of India, and no doubt steps will be taken 
to import the requisite machinery, as soon as the results of the climatic 
trials already referred to are known, and the powder is definitely adopt- 
ed into the service. 

Owing to the low temperature required for the safe and efficient 
manufacture of both guncotton and nitro-glycerine, it will be necessary 
to provide some suitable description of refrigerating apparatus, in order 
to reduce the temperature in the buildings where the nitrating processes 
will be carried on 

If time had permitted, T should have liked to refer to picric acid, a 
sample of which you see on this table. Large quantities of this explo- 
sive have been laid in by the French and German Governments, and 
no doubt it will be heard of when the next war occurs. 

It is obvious that the days of black powder are numbered, and as 
one who has been closely connected with its manufacture in India for 
the past twelve years, I may be allowed to feel some regret that this 
should be the case. It is impossible to forget what an influence its em- 
ployment has had on the history of the world, and how that until quite 
recently it has held its own against every other explosive. As has been 
pointed out by one of its admirers, it possesses a power of adapting itself 
to purposes of the most varied nature. “Ina mine it blasts without 
propelling, in a gun it propels without blasting, in a shell it serves both 
purposes combined, in a fuze as in fireworks it burus slowly without 
exploding. Its pressure exercised in these numerous operations varies 
between one ounce more or less tu the square inch in a fuze and 85,000 lbs 
to the square inch in a shell.” 

T must now draw my remarks to a close. Iam deeply sensible of 
the imperfect treatment this interesting subject has received at my 
hands, and Tam therefore the more indebted to you for the patience 
with which you have listened to this lecture. 


TABLE I. 


Showing the force of the two kinds of explosion, detonation, 1st order, 
and deflagration, 2nd order. 


Exposive Force. 


Ist order. 2nd order. 
Gunpowder. as iio we 434 2... 100 
Guneotton Ses Se ww. 646 1... 3-00 
Nitro-glycerine ... ate «- 1013... 4:80 
Fulminuate of Mercury... aoe. SLB o cy ans 
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TABLE II, 
Composition of Schultze Gnnpowder. 

Parts. 
Soluble Nitro-lignin ... esa eee wee 24°33 
Tnsoluble ‘i sae wee wee 23°36 
Lignin (unconverted)... : - eve 1314 
Nitrates of Potassium and Bari ium « 32°35 
Paraffin... 3:63 
Matters soluble i in alcohol OL 
Water ... 256 

TABLE III, 

Composition of B. C. Powders. 
Two samples gave— 

Parts. Parts, 
Nitro-cellulose, soluble... wee 2795 2079 
53 insoluble... we. 28:35 25:58 
Cellulose (unconverted) ... ve S15 417 
Nitrates of Potassium and Barium 37°80... 38°32 
Matters soluble in Benzole w. O60 4. 195 
3 » 9 Alcohol eee 215 195 
Water aie ene see ete 1:37 

TABLE IV. 

Composition of J. B. Powders. 
For Military For Sporting 
Arms. Arms. 
Nitro-cellulose.. aga ... 50 parts. 50 parts, 
Nitrate of Potassium.. . 40 ,, aes 


s Barium... aes 
Torrefied starch or lamp black 10 ,, 


TABLE V, 
; Composition of Amide Powder. 
Two samples gave— 


A 

pc 
Nitrate of Potassium =... we 44.90 
Ammonia ae we. 27-39 


Charcoal... oe we ve. 26:02 
Sulphur... see on we «149 


23 
3» 
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TABLE VI. 
° A 
3 
Cae we lB S313 
2. falalsela |e eles 
: ; es | 2 | Slee ll ais i! gs 
Description of explosive. ‘Ss oS M | eS oe le gs a 
ez f}elalesle"lee é3 
z S| BIFS|S |Beis 
2 a Kd a | 53| < 
& |e Bs |4s! 
| 1 
Gunpowder... 6to10! 7:5} 300] 4:3] 10 | 465° 1800 
* Ballistite an on oe 3 0°35 | 485 | 1295 
Gunpowder 6tol0] 87] 450| 68| 15 460 | 2000 
Ballistite mee ose eee . ay “ « 05 463 | 1474 
Gunpowder ... ae Prism | 10°5 | 1200] ‘18 | 40 461 | 2100 
Ballistite 16 473 | 1340 
a ee a eer ee es 
TABLE VII. 
rats uN . Ba .istitE. 
A Muzzle 
Weight velocity. Pressure 
i i jecti Weight | Size of Metres Atmos- 
ae Weight hd nis of charge grain per pheres. 
~ M. B- Kg. M. M. second. 
| 
0°80 4 583 AS 
84 460 70 Fal ane Ain A ee 
1:00 5 589 2205 
0-75 3 581 2025 
8-7 446 68 Teeter Dewar naire y 5 
0°80 4 580 2125 
2-00 5 567 2070 
105 1200 18 hae coe Fas 
2-00 7 565 2085 
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TABLE VIII. 


Cuaror, 
: Mute | premare 
Gun. Weight : (Metres per sree: 
Kg. Experiment. second. pheres. 
ie eo | 
87C. M. [Before being placed in Magazine ... Bal 2024 
Field gun ... Exposed for 1] day at 50°C, wee 584 2221 
\ 
0-75 oy Tdays,, 45 add. Sid 2205 
9 Boy aoe 579 2122 
99 1D gy gs 577 2271 


es pa oars 


TABLE IX. 
CHARGE. lObserved ve- 

ee ae 
+08 +83 
Before being placed in Magazine) —12 | 1924 —49 
3 075 +27 +49 

‘Exposed for 24 hours at 15°C, | 531-8 —1'8; 2106 —5 
+13 +52 
‘Before being placed in Magazine! 573°7 —2-2) 1856 —71 
5 110 +155 +33 
| ‘Exposed for 24 hours at 15° C. 544-7 —-2°75 | 2040 —33 


pumice Sa =k be! Bona Z ees 
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TABLE X. 


Processes of Manufacture of Guncatton, 


No, 
Preparing the cotton 1 | Picking over. 
2 | Teasing. 
3 | Cutting. 
| 4 | Drying. 
| 5 | Weighing. 
| 
Chemical Processes | 6 | Mixing the acids, 
| 7 | Dipping. 
H 8 | Extracting the acids. 
| 9 | Immersing. 
\ 10 | Wringing. 
8) Ist boiling. 
12. | Qnd boiling. 
Mechanical Processes | 13. | Beating or pulping. 
14 | Poaching. 
15 | Adding alkali & drawing into stuff chest. 
16 | Moulding. 
17 | Pressing. 
Testing i 1 | Alkalinity test. 
2 | Heat (or colour) test. 
| 3 | Solubility test. 
4 | Test for unconverted cotton. 
— 
Re-working Guncotton 1 | Boiling. 
2 | Broken up. 
3 | Pulped. 
Poltae etatbeis ~ , a — 
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TABLE XI. 


Composition of Guncotton. 


Chemical Formula—C, H, N; 04, 


213 


In one molecule. In 100 parts. 
6 atoms carbon ... we we ah 24-24 
7 ~~ 4 hydrogen ies 7 2 36 
3), nitrogen eee 42 14:14 
ll 4, oxygen... at ae « 176 59 26 
Molecular weight of guncotton... 297 100-00 


Composition of products of explosion of guncotton, in 100 volumes. 


Water vapour... obs ery ioe wee 35°34 vols, 
Carbonic oxide... ec 23904, 
Carbon di-oxide see ‘5 


Nitrogen ... on ose 
Hydrogen ... 
Marsh yas... 


TABLE XII. 
Composition of Nitro-ylycerine. 
Chemical Formula—C, H, Ny Oo. 
In one molecule. In 100 parts, 

3 atoms carbon oe 36 a86 
5 4, hydrogen... eee as 5 220 
3, nitregen ... aes aoe we 42 18-50 
9 4, oxygen ... ee eo 14d GS-44 

Molecular weight... 227 100-00 


Mason-Gexenat K. WW. Conner cog: Your Excellency, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen,—-In the early part of his lecture Major Seott mentioned 
that it did net come within the scope of his subject to deal with the 
ettects which the invention of smokeless powder might have upon the 
operations of the future, and he alluded to an Austrian military 
tion to which he referred us for the discussion of this part of the 
subject. But I think you will agree with me, that we need not go so 
fur atield, because in the April number of the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution we have a very excellent paper, I think it 
was the prize essay by Captain Benson R. A, on the tactics of the 
future, in which he gives us a capital résumé of all that has heen 
written, or experienced in maneeuvres, of the effects of smokeless 
powder on tactical operations. After what the Commander-in-Chief has 
said, [ should not feel that [ could properly enlarge on this part of the 
subject, because we all kuow—I need hardly remind such an audience 
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as this—that His Excellency has done more for the shooting of the 
British and Native Army in lndia than any one living. Indeed, T might 
almost say that Sir Frederick Roberts has succeeded in improving the 
shooting of the British Army all over the would, for we are presumptuous 
enough to think that the British Army generally has followed the exam- 
ple set. by that portion of it which serves in’ India. Major Scott men- 
tioned, [ think, that experiments were being carried on at Mian Mir to 
test. the etfccts of the climate upon cordite cartridges, and I faney you 
will agree with ime, that if these cartridges stand the experiment of 
exposure in gun limber boxes in the heat of a Mian Mir hot. weather, 
they will probably stand any heat which may be experienced in this 
country. T should, however, like:to ask the lecturer what would be the 
possible effect of subjecting the cartridges to other climatic conditions, 
such as great damp at high temperatures, or at great elevations ; and 
there is a further point upon which it wonld [think be interesting to 
enquire az, is the cordite cartridge much lighter than the ordinary 
veartridge? 1 gather that so, but if we are assured that this is the 
ease, then we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that the troops will 
he able to carry more cartridges than we do now, and that would be an 
inestimable advantage in Indian campaigns, [should like to revert to 
one point which has oecurred to me, and that is the advantage which 
smokeless powder will confer upon the troops employed in frontier eam- 
paigns or in Indian wars generally. It scems to me that the nse of 
sinokeless powder will ¢ 


ve usa considerable superiority, as we may hope 
that the spread of civilisation may not include the use of cordite car- 
tridges against ourselves, at all events for many years to come. 

Ido not think [shall bring myself within the pains and penalties 
of the “ Official Secrets Act,” if L mention, that at the instance of the 
Conmmander-in-Chief, the Government. of India haye asked the authorities 
at home whether it is possible to manufacture Martini-Wenry cordite 
cartridges, so that we might have an experiment on a very large scale all 
over India, And as regards manufacture, everything has been prepared 
in the way of reports and plans and estimates for the establishment of a 
factory for high explosives in this country, so that directly there is 
evidence to show the keeping quality of cordite in an Tndi:an climate, 
and the experiments have been conducted to a successful issue, o1ters 
can be given to purchase the machinery and start the factory as soon 
as possible. 

I daresay many here remember those lengthy “ notes on gunpowder,” 
which cadets uscd to have tu write at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, There is, Tam sorry to say, only one sentence in those notes 
which has impressed itself on my memory, and that is the following : 
“The history of gunpowder is shrouded in mystery.” Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, that was I fear a sentence which the cadets were ouly too 
ready to write down, because they naturally felt, that if their instructor 
informed them that the history of gunpowder was a mystery, they 
would not be compelled to enquire into it. We have no longer this 
excuse, Major Scott has plucked out the heart of the mystery, and he 
has given us an excellent history of smukeless powder. He has taught 
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usa great deal on the subject, and much more about smokeless powder 
and its history, than we could have possibly learned without the aid 
of his excellent lecture, diversified as it has been by interesting ex- 
periments. 

Major-General A. Warker, C.B., R.A.: Your Excellency, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen,—I think [am correct in stating, that this is the tirst time that 
an Officer of the Ordnance Department in India has delivered a lecture 
on a technical subject in the United Service Institution of India. From 
the way that this lecture has been received, I inay express a hope that 
it will not be the last. The lecturer Major Scott, the able superintend- 
ent of the Ishapore Gunpowder Factory, has taken full advantage of the 
opportunities that were accorded him for acquiring in India, England, 
and the Continent of Europe, the latest particulars regarding the 
properties and manufacture of smokeless powder. In addition to this, 
whilst in England in 1889-1890, he learnt the secret of the manufacture 
of what. are known as prism brown powders. These powders are used in 
the ordnance mounted on our coast defences. You will be surprised 
when | tell you, that the open secret. of the mannfacture of these pow- 
ders was not obtained from the ofticials of the War Departinent, Loudon, 
who refused to let Major Scott see how the powder was made at the 
Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey, but from the oft 
gunpowder factorics on the Continent of Europe. Before Major Scott 
went to the Continent, enquiries were made of private makers of gun- 
powder in England, if they were preparcd to afford the nee 
information. They declined to do this, unless they were paid a roy 
of some £15,000, This offer was declined with t In this 
nection, | would here heg publicly to thank Messrs. Gruson and Coi- 
pany, Magdeburg, for the able and businesslike way they supplied the 
machinery for the manufacture of this powder in fudia, ‘Thus, both the 
process of manufacture and the machinery had to be obtained fron the 
Coutinent. Before Major Scott went to England on duty in 188s, he 
had studied theorctical and political chemistry at the Medical Coll 
Laboratory, Calcutta, under the able and talented Chemical Aua 
to the Government of Bengal, Dr. Warden, a Chemist of European 
reputation Tam much indebted to Dr. Warden for the trouble he took 
in instructing an otheer of the Ordnance Department with such good 
results, that he was able to take hold of the secret that was imparted to 
him with a saving to Govermuent of something like £15,000. The 
master and the pupil were worthy of each other. Unhappily for the 
Ordnance Departinen*, Major Scott’s connection with it will for a time 
cease, and he will not have the opportunity of introducing the manufae- 
tnre of smokeless powders into India. I trust that ere his departure, he 
will throw upon his successor’s shoulders his mantle of sound scientitic 
training, resource, judgment, and perseverance. All these qualities 
will be required in the ofhver who first undertakes the manufacture of 
smokeless powder in the plains of India. The first great dithculty will 
be the heat. The nitro compounds cannot be worked in a tropical 
climate. To mect this difficulty, recourse will have to be made to use 
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refrigerating apparatus to keep the temperature of the rooms as low as 
50° Fahrenheit. Messrs. Haslam, of the Union Foundry, Derby, have 
invented such an apparatus, which works successfully in the P. and QO. 
Company, Oriental Line, and New Zealand Company Steamers. This is 
a great invention, and is known as the dry air system of refrigeration. 
All the materials necessary for the manufacture of smokeless powder can 
be obtained locally. . Cotton we all know grows in India. The acids of 
required strength and purity are made in Calcutta, and I hope that the 
soap manufacturers in India will be able to supply the glycerine. The 
days of smoke producing powders are numbered, and [am certain that 
the time has now come for the Indian Government to take up the ques- 
tion of its manufacture. This Department has now in England an 
enthusiastic and able officer, Colonel Caldecott, who has written to me 
urging that an experimeutal plant for making sinokeless powders should 
be demanded at once, set up, and tried at Kirkee. I am against any 
experimental plant: we must face the manufacture in quantity and not 
experimentally. Another officer leaves India next month, Captain 
Maspratt Williams, to learn the details of manufacture. This officer has 
been fortunate enough to have received instruction from Major Scott. 
I anticipate that this ofticer on his return will successfully intruduce this 
manufacture at Ishapore. Before concluding, I would like to give it as 
my opinion, that smokeless powder might with advantage be tried in the 
Mar-sini-Henry rifles that are now in the hands of the British and Native 
soldiers in India, In Colonel Stone, the superintendent of the Small 
Arms Ammunition Factory at Dum Dum the Government of India have 
an olliver who is expericnced in the making up of cartridges. —1f smoke- 
less powder were supplied from England, this able officer would be ina 
position to devise a cartridge for its use. It is worth a trial. Smoke- 
less powder must in time come into use with all arms of the service. 
Livur.-CotoneL Tax Hamiuros, pb. 8.0.: My excuse for rising at 
so late an hour to take part in this discussion is, that although [am 
not qualified to deal with the smokeless powder question from the 
scientific point of view, I nevertheless believe it may interest the mcet- 
ing to hear my personal expericnees in regard to its practical use. 
Last autumn, whilst 1 was at home on leave, the Director General of 
Artillery was kind enough to invite me to be present at some ex- 
periments which were being carried out, with the object of ascertaining 
whether cordite would give good results when fired from the maxiin 
machine gun, This was in September, and at that period my entire 
attention was being devoted to a close study of the effects of E. C. 
powder and No. 6 shot upon certain moving and vanishing targets 
which are mainly to be found upon the moors of Scotland. —Consequent- 
ly 1 was unable to put in an appearance upon this vccasion, but shortly 
afterwards 1 was able to arrange a separate visit to Mr. Maxim's works, 
which T had the pleasure of inspecting in company with an Agent from 
the Congo States. This gentleman was ansious to civilize his section of 
the dark continent by the methods just alluded te by General Collen 
ty civilize it im short with a masimum of rapidity. During my 
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visit T fired 500 rounds of smokeless powder out of the +450 gun, 
together with some 100 rounds ont of the only *303 maxim then 
in existence. The firing was at the rate of about 600 rounds a 
minute, without a single hitch or jam, and yet, even at this Almost 
phenomenal rate of speed, the thin yellow mist rising from tbe muzzle 
never for a moment became so opaque as to obscure the mark on 
the opposite wall at which I was directing my aim. ‘The noise seemed 
to me about equivalent in volume to that produced by black powder, 
but the reports were of a sharper character and consequently more 
disagreeable to the ear of the firer. Apart from the unwonted facility 
in aiming which I experienced on this occasion, it must be apparent 
to every one, that the introduction of smokeless powder has ettected 
a tremendous revolution in the position and relative value of machine 
guns when compared with the other arms. I have often watched the 
improved Gatlings at work in the Pindi District, both on field days and 
at field firing, both in attack and whilst engaged on the defensive, and 
never, I can honestly say, have I ever yet seen them without thinking 
to myself what a joy they would attord to the gunners of the enemy ! 
With smokeless powder, however, there is not the snallest doubt, that 
the machine guns of the defence should be able to fire upon the attack- 
ing infantry, up to the very last, without attracting the attention of the 
opposing artillery, whilst, although Ido not think | ‘they will even take 
an active part in the actual assault of a position, yet I do believe that 
machine guns might very effectually find employment as a substitute 
for the third line of our attack formation. The functions of this third 
line are to fire volleys at the retreating enemy, a task which they would 
never arrive in time to execute; or to cover the retreat of the first and 
second lines, a contingency which it were better perhaps not to specu- 
late upon. In either case, however, machine guns would do the work 
better, and would release a large number of men for the decisive fighting 
in the front. I fear, however, Lam wandering from my subject, and I 
must hark back to Mr. Maxim's works, where the cordite which had been 
used on the occasion previously alluded to had not been altogether a 
success. Doubtless the explosive was not at that time quite perfected, 
but frequently, so 1 was informed, a large proportion of the charge would 
he blown out of the muzzle unconsumed, whereby the recoil became in- 
sufficient to work the mechanism of the gun. The powder I saw fired 
was compounded by Mr. Maxim. I regret to say I cannot give you its 
components, but as a commentary upon the praise the Director General 
of Ordnance has just accorded to Continental Governments, I should 
like to tell you for what it is worth, a story I have heard as to how 
these components first suggested themselves to the inventor. In 1&&9 
the French Government were anxious to ascertain if the maxim would 
give good results when worked with their new explosive. Accordingly, 
they directed Mr. Maxim to bring over a gun of their rifle calibre for 
trial. When he arrived upon the ground, he found that the most ex- 
traordinary precautions had been taken to prevent his approaching 
either the belts of French cartridges or even the breech of his own gun. 
But Mr. Maxim is a difficult gentleman to beat, and the story goes, that 
he pluced himself slightly in advance and to leeward of its muazle. 
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Then, when the firing began, he snuffed up the fumes and so to speak 
analyzed them in his nostrils; and when the firing had concluded, he 
hurried off and subjected his clothes to a further careful chemical 
analy After this he is reported to have remained in deep meditation 
for several days, until, suddenly, while travelling in a railway carriage, he 
dashed his hat upon the floor of the compartment, exclaiming “I have 
it!” Whether he had got a service powder or not is @ point upon 
which the lecturer will perhaps kindly give us his opinion. Possibly 
the powder may not be stable, but at any rate it was uncommonly 
effective on the occasion when [ was fortunate enough to see it tried. 

Magor Scorr:—General Cotten has asked two questions.—The 
first question is, what would be the possible effect of subjecting cordite 
cartridges to other climatic conditions, such as great damp at high 
temperatures, or at great elevations. I can only say that damp aflects 
it so little, that the very safest way of storing it would be to keep it in 
a large tank of water, and after drying it would be just as fit as ever 
for use. With regard to the second question, vz, as to the weight of 
the cordite cartridge, I would remark that the charge of cordite for the 
12-pounder gun is 1 tb. 14 0z., the charge of black powder being 4 Ibs.; 
we see therefore that the former has a great advantage in respect to 
weight. Colonel Hamt-toy mentioned having witnessed some experi- 
ments carried ont with the maxim powder in the maxim machine guns. 
1 also had an opportunity of seeing this powder tired when in England 
some two years ago, and there was not a single hitch with it. 1 was, 
however, led to understand that there were two objections to it, one was, 
that although the velocities obtained with it were very good, the pres- 
sures were high, and secondly, it was not a very stable powder.” 

The Chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen,—1 am sure you will all wish 
me to express our thanks to Major Scott for his most interesting lecture, 
and [ think you will also wish to express a feeling of regret at his 
approaching departure, and to hope, that rather than go to the India 
Ottice, he would remain at Ishapore. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair, 
proposed by the Hon’ble General Brackenbury. 


At Bangalore on May 13th 1891. 


“GENERAL ZIETHEN’S DEFENCE OF THE LINE OF 
THE SAMBRE IN 1815.” 


By Brigadier-General G. Bencouen, C. B. 


GentTLEMeN,—It may be asked why I have selected as a tactical study 
the campaign of 1815, which some may say represents old fashioned 
tactics. It is partly for this reason that I have selected it. It used 
to form the first course of study in military history at the Staff College, 
and though the story is an old one, the principles of strategy and tactics 
set forth in it are, as are all principles, eternal. It was conducted by 
the greatest masters of war known, and strangely enough, though the 
outcome of past masters in the art of war, it comprises a large number 
of what must be regarded as serious errors. I propose to refer to some of 
these later on. 

And now having cleared the ground, we will proceed to consider the 
actual operations which we are here to discuss. It is the action of a ‘ Re- 
tarding Force,” that is a force directed to check an enemy for a certain 
time for a certain purpose, and its duties are perhaps more familiar to 
us under the name of arear guard. General Hamley in his “ operations 
of war” points out, ‘that if two forces, one inferior to the other, are 
opposed in an open plain, the weaker force must infallibly be beaten, 
but if the country possesses varied natural features, and if, as is pro- 
bable ina campaign, one opponent knows little accurately of the strenth 
of the other, the cases become very different, a reconnaissance of the 
enemy in position becomes necessary, and if one side elects to attack, 
line of battle must be formed by the other from column of route. All 
this takes time, and the manwuvre may be repeated ; and thus a foree 
may be almost indefinitely delayed according to the skill of the opposing 
commander, 

Ziethen’s defence of the line of the Sambre has been selected 
by General Hamley as an illustration of the action of a’ retarding force ; 
but before we enter on a detailed examination of the mamer in which 
he performed this duty, it will be well if we glance briefly at the posi- 
tions occupied by the respective forces at the commencement of the 
campaign. 

In June 1815 Napoleon found himself, as you remember, once 
again at the head of a French army. He was compelled by all consid- 
erations, both political and military, to take the initiative. Of his many 
enemies, the forces most immediately threatening Paris, and therefore 
himself, were those of the British and Prussian Allies in Belyium. These 
had formed onan extended front covering Brussels. The British who 
formed the right lay on a line reaching from Ath to Nivelles, aud were 
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based partly on Ostend and partly on Antwerp. The Prussians continued 
the line eastward to Liége, their base being at Cologne, and their several 
corps posted as under: Head-Quarters and Pirch’s corps at Namur, 
Thielmann’s corps at Ciney, Biilow’s curps at Liége, Ziethen’s corps on 
the Sambre. 

It is evident that the usual three courses were open to Napoleon 
from which to select his line of attack. He might attack the allied 
left through the dificult country lying in the valleys of the Meuse and 
Sambre, which would have the effect of throwing back Blucher on Wel- 
dington ; he might march on the centre, aiming directly at Brussels, and 
with the intention of cutting the allied line in two; or he might advance 
against Wellington's right, cutting him off from his base at Ostend, and 
threatening Brussels. We all know that he elected the second of these 
courses. The respective strategical advantages of these three lines of at- 
tack have been much debated. Napoleon’s special pleaders, of whom there 
are many who caunvt allow that their idol could do anything wrong, have 
strongly supported him in the course he followed ; bunt it seems to me, 
and in this opinion | have the support of the Great Duke himself, that 
considerable advantage lay with an attack on Wellington’s right. It is 
no doubt clear, as General Hamley has pointed out, that the first effect 
of this attack would be to throw back Wellington on the Prussians. 
But what would be the result of this? Would it not be to uncover 
Brussels, and thus give Napoleon at least a great initial advantage ; 
Again, for the Prussian left flank to come to the support of the British 
would necessitate a march of some forty or fifty miles, and lastly, by 
advancing by his left Napoleon would have avoided the dilliculties and 
dangers of passing a river in the face of ancnemy. But these are matters 
outside the sphere of our considerations for this morning. We will pro- 
ceed to examine how Ziethen carried out the delicate and important duty 
entrusted to him. His brigades were disposed as under. First brigade 
at Fontaine L’Evéque, second brigade at Marchienne on the Sambre, both 
these brigades having their outposts pushed well to the front. The 
third brigade was in reserve at Fleurus, and the fourth brigade at 
Monstier-sur-Sambre. The cavalry reserve was at Gosselics. The whole 
command had orders to retire gradually on Fleurus, the second brigade 
sholding the bridges over the Sambre. Strange to say, no directions were 
given, or provision made, for the destruction of these bridges when 
they could no longer be held. The outposts of the second brigade at 
Thuin were driven in by the French about four a.m., on the 15th of 
June, and the French column (Reille) pressed on to the bridge at Mar- 
chienne, which they found defended by a weak rear guard of one batta- 
lion and two guns. The bridge was carried at about ten a. M., and the 
Prussian battalion driven back on its support at Dampremy, consisting 
of half a battalion and four guns. This sinall force was soon brushed 
aside, and the column pushed on to join, as directed, the centre column. 

We will return for a minute to follow the progress of the other two 
French columns. They had assembled on the night of the ldth of June, 
the centre colunn (Vandamme), 64,000 men, with whom was Napo- 
Jeon himself, at Beaumont, and the right column (Gerard), 16,000 
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men, at Philippeville, but this latter corps was not complete in numbers 
until the morning of the 15th. Napoleon had issued stringent orders 
that the concentration should be effected as secretly as possible, and 
that the camp fires should be hidden. below high ground, but the Prus- 
Sian outposts. were not deceived by these artitices, and noticing the 
reflection of the fires in the air, reported the presence of large numbers . 
of truops at Philippeville and Beaumont as early as the night of the 13th. 

Napolcons’s orders for the advance on the 15th were as usual very 
minute and voluminous. In this respect he and Wellington were alike; 
they delighted to detail the exact duties to be performed by every one 
under their command, but as is usual in. such cases many of these 
orders were neglected or ignored. 

The Due de Fezensac in his very interesting “Souvenirs Militaires ” 
gives many instances of this, and in reference to this occasion. he says, 
that if the French soldier got his four Ibs. of bisenit and four Ibs. of rice 
as ordered, it was as much as could be expected. The three French corps 
were directed to advance at 3 a. M, on the 15th, but the only corps that 
actually did so was that of Reille, whose movements we have already 
followed. , In the centre corps, Vandamme’s divisions lay at some di:- 
tance to the front, and the order to march apparently never reached 
him. The first intimation that he received of the movement of the 
column, was the head of the next corps pressing on his rear. An officer 
had been sent with orders for the march, but he is said to have fallen- 
en route, at any rate he never delivered his messaye. This dehyed the 
advance of the column for two hours, so that it did nat arrive at Charleroi 
until 12 noon, a delay which much annoyed Napoleon, and which he des- 
cribes as a “ funeste contretemps.” 

Pajol’s cavalry had preceded this column, and found the bridge 

“and village of Charleroi defended by a Prussian battalion, ‘The horse- 
men were unable to force a passage, until reinforced by the Sappers 
ot the Guard, or, as some say, by Napoleon himself at the head of the 
Young Guard. 

The right column.(Gerard) was also unfortunate in its movements: 
It received orders, but contradictory ones. It was at first directed ta 
march on Charleroi by the direct road from Philippeville. It had not 
proceeded far, when the gencral commanding the leading division (General 
Bourmout) deserted. This was reported to Napoleon, and contributed 
to the delay of the centre column already mentioned. The right column 
was then ordered to march on Chatelet, and cross the Sambre there. 
Although this village was not defended by the Prussians, the cross- 
ing was not effected that evening, and so this right column may be left 
out of our considerations as far as regards the events of the 15th. 

We have seen that the French centre colunn had occupied Charleroi 
by 12 noon, and that at 11 a. m. Reille’s column was pushing on to join 
it from Marchicnne, and at the same time was pressing the rear guard 
of Ziethen’s 2nd brigade. This placed his Ist brigade in a somewhat 
critical position. 

It was falling back, having collected its outposts, to join Ziethen, 
ag ordered, at Fleurus. That general, hearing of the danger to his Ist 
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brigade of being cut of by the now fast approaching French column, 
despatched a regiment of cavalry and one of infantry to its assistance 
to Gosselies. The Prussian cavalry met and defeated the cavalry 
advanced guard of the French, and permitted the Ist brigade to pass 
through Gosselies in safety. Being hard pressed by the French, now 
reinforced by three divisions from Reille’s corps, the Prussian brigade 
tured on their enemy at Heppignies, and drove the head of their 
column back on Gossclies. 

The 2nd Prussian brigade, after its rather weak defence of the pas- 
sages of the-Sambre, retired also on Fleurus, closely pressed by the main 
Dody of the French, At 2 P.M. this brigade reached Gilly, and here 
formed in order of battle, its left being supported by a detachment of the 
3rd brigade at Chatelet. Napoleon on arrival, being uncertain as to what 
strength opposed him, halted to reconnoitre. His dispositions for the 
attack were not completed until 6 P.M. The Prussians then retired, 
pursued by the French cavalry, from whom they suffered considerably, 
but were able again to show a front to the French about three miles fur- 
ther on, at Lambusart. Retreating again hence, this brigade eventually 
joined Zcithen’s three other brigades at 11 o’clock at night between St. 
Amand and Ligny. Thus we see how these two brigades, numbering 
8,000 men each, were able to retard two columns, one of 45,000 
and the other of 64,000 men, so that from 12 noon till nightfall these 
latter were unable to advance more than four or five miles. Hence the 
reason that General Hamley has selected this military exploit as an 
example of what can be accomplished by a retarding force skilfully 
condueted. 

And now to make the comparison with the result of our 
war game. We have not unfortunately, or at any rate I have been 
unable to obtain, any account of the tactical details of this operation,” 
interesting though they would be, and I am able to tell you nothing 
accurately as to the character of the country over which the troops 
moved. In the war game the Commander of the Retarding Force, finding 
the strong position of Bricksbury Hill to hand to the south of the river, 
‘rightly, I think, decided to hold it. He did not make the mistake of 
not preparing for the destruction of his bridges as did Ziethen, although 
time prevented our seeing how their defence would be carried out. The 
attack followed very much the tactics of the French, the Commander 
concentrating’ his columns on Aldershot (Charleroi), though taking 
advantage of the salient bend formed by the canal, and favouring his 
crossing, which does not exist in its prototype the river Sambre. 

1 mentioned at the commencement of my discourse the errors com- 
mitted during this campaign. I propose to refer to some of them briefly 
again, not in any carping spirit of fault-finding, but in the belief that the 
yreat masters whose grand conceptions we humbly study would be them- 
selves glad that we should learn a lesson, even from their mistakes. 

(1) IT have already commented on what I believe to have been a 
strategical error of Napoleon in attacking the centre of the allied line, 
where concentration for the allies was easiest, instead by a flank where 
it would have been dificult. Napoleon’s disposition was an ardent aud 
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a sanguine one, and it may have been that he thought to crush the 
allies by a heavy right and left blow directed on their centre. Perhaps 
his “St. Helena Memoirs” may elucidate this point, but I have not 
been able to refer to them. 

(2) The front occupied by the allies was unnecessarily extended, 
comprising a line of some 80 miles, thus making concentration at any 
given point a lengthy and delicate operation. The excuse put forward 
for this was the difficulty of supply, but surely in a fertile country like 
Belgium such an excuse cannot hold good, when the importance of 
being able to oppose an initial superiority to Napoleon’s advance is 
considered. 

(3) I have already noted the unreadiness of the 6th corps (Gerard) 
to participate in the general advance of the French on the morning of 
the 15th. There appears to be no sutticient reason why this corps shonhl 
not have been massed at its place of rendezvous equally with the others 
on the 14th ofJune. Owing to its not being so, and to the contradictor; 
orders issued as to the line of advance, this corps did not participate in 
any way in the fortunes of the French on the above day. In the centre 
column we see how the neglect to send an important order by a double 
messenger caused a serious delay in the advance by that column. 

(4) I approach the next instance, namely the errors of our own 
great Captain, with due deference and with some hesitation; and yet it is 
clear, that if we remember that on the evening of the 15th of Junea 
single brigade stood on the main road to Brussels to bar the advance 
of the French army, and that this brigade found itself there under the 
initiative of its own divisional commander (General Perponcher), and 
without the orders of the Commander-in-Chicf, some explanation is evi- 
dently due. 

Let us examine the facts. As early as the 13th of June the Prus- 
sian outposts had reported the presence of large bodies of French troops 
massing on the frontier, and at 4 a. M. on the 15th Ziethen despatched 
a messenger to Wellington at Brussels reporting that he was retiring 
eastwards before the main French army. This messenger, again a single 
one, did not reach Brussels, a distance of five and twenty miles, until 
three p.m. The only orders issued by Wellington on receiving this 
report was for the several divisions of the army to hold themselves in 
readiness for concentration. It was not until 10 Pp. M., as he was going 
to the historic ball at Brussels, that he issued orders for the troops to 
move. Can there be a doubt, that on receipt of the first report of the 
approach of the French army on the Charleroi line, Wellington should 
have himself proceeded at once to Genappe, where he would have been 
in a position to test personally the truth of the report, and make his 
dispositions accordingly. Asa matter of fact, Wellington did not arrive 
at Quatre Bras until 11 4. m. on the 16th, by which time, except for 
Ney’s unnecessary delay, the battle of Quatre Bras might have been 
fought by 17,000 Frenchmen against an unsupported, weak diyision 
of Dutch-Belgians. 

(5) Lastly, let us consider what would have been the effect of a 
atiffer defeuce of the line of the Sambre than that made by Ziothen 
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That a stiffer defence was possible, we may gather from the fact that 
none of the bridge-heads appear to have been held by more thana 
battalion of infantry and a few guns. Had these bridges heen 
thoroughly prepared for defence, held by a sufficient force, and destroyed 
on retirement, it seems highly probable that the French might have 
heen prevented from crossing, at least until nightfall, and thus ample 
time would have been afforded for the Prussians and British to assemble 
at the fore-arranged points of rendezvous in the ‘celebrated Fleurus 
triangle; and Napoleon woukd have found himself confronted by an army 
nearly equal to his own on one flank, and by another nearly equally 
formidable on the other. 


Lieut.-Colonel Gambier, Royal Horse Artillory: One would think 
that any general detailed to observe an enemy crossing a river would 
in the first place establish himself in-a position. to defend: the crossing, 
and would at least occupy the bridges in force. Ziethen had 10,000 
Proops under General Steinmetz at Gosselies only four miles from 
Charleroi. Possibly the Duke of Wellington’s reason for remaining at 
Brussels was that he could not believe that Napoleon’s main army was 
crossing the river at Charleroi; he must have taken it for granted that 
the only proper advance could have been on his right via Maubeuge, 
Mons, Ath; for by advancing as Napoleon did in the centre between 
two large armies, he ran the risk of having 120,000 Prussians on his 
right and 100,000 British on his left, and there is no doubt, that had 
these armies been concentrated, he would have had to fight them both, 
one on either flank ; he escaped this by the slowness of the allies. 

Captain Williams, Bangalore Rifle Volunteers: It seems to me 
that Ziethen should have retreated on Brussels. Ney on the 16th 
nearly foreed his way through at Qnatre Bras, and would have pro- 
bably done so if D’ Erlon had not been called off by the Emperor, 
and yet when he attacked he had 17,000 men and. 38 guns to 
force 7,000 men and 16 guns, and if they were forced Brussels was 
open, Knowing that the English force was distributed to meet an 
attack on the allied right, it appears to me that Ziethen was leaving the 
centre dangerously open. Nor could the French get round his left flank 
by Sombref without having to make a large détour, with the fast arriv- 
ing Prussians on their right flank. ‘Therefore in my opinion he should 
have adhered to the plan of falling back on Brussels, es Blucher and 
Wellington did. I think that this is what should have been done in 
accordance with the principles of strategy. The choice was to uncover 
his communications or to uncover the centre of the army, the weak 
joint. He chose the latter, Wellington and Blucher, or rather Blucher 
by himself, had the same problem two days later, and chose the 
former, throwing Napoleon entirely out of his calculations. 

Captain Jones, 3rd Light Cavalry: It scems to me that the sue- 
cess of the Prussians in retarding the French with a comparatively 
sinall force for so long a time could hardly have been possible, had the 
French recounoitred properly. It struck me that they deployed their 
large force without knowing what was actually in front of them. As 
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regards the line of advance of the French, it seems to me a dangerous 
undertaking to pass a defile in the presence of an cnemy, with a view to 
engaging him beyond it, with the defile as the only line of retreat. 

Major Bromfield, Assistant Adjutant General: Perhaps Ziethen’s 
reason for not destroying the bridges over the Sambre was to enable the 
allies to advance over them should they require to do so. 

Major Phayre, 2nd Yorkshire Regiment, asked which bank of the 
river Sambre was the highest. 

Brigadier-General Bengough: I scarcely think that the parallel 
drawn by Captain Williams between Zicthen’s retirement on the 15th 
and Blucher’s retreat on the 17th holds good. Ziethen was detailed 
for a certain duty, namely to check the advance of the French until the 
concentration of the allies could be effected. He had no reason to 
think that that of the British would have been so tardily carried out, 
and so could hardly be held justified in departing from the orders re- 
-ceived from his own commander. That the French, and indeed the 
allies also, were badly served by their cavalry in matters of reconnais- 
sance is without donbt, and I am glad that a cavalry officer here should 
have brought this to notice. I fear that history will not support Major 
Bromfield in the excuse he offers for Ziethen’s neglect to destroy the 
bridges ; I do not think that even the Prussians have ever attempted to 
excuse it. 

I regret very much that we have not, as I have already said, any 
-definite account of the military features of the country operated over. 

I propose on a future occasion to take some such similar example as 
-we have to-day discussed from the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, aud the 
American war of 1862-64. 


At Secunderabad on June 26th 1891. 


CAVALRY TACTICS. 


By Captain E. E. M. Lawrorn, 
Ast Madras Lancers. 


. Part L 


The generally expressed opinion among officers of the German army, 
and indeed among oflicers of all armies, is that the next great war will 
begin with a fierce and long sustained cavalry battle. In anticipation 
therefore of this, all the great military powers of Europe now maintain, 
almost at war strength, enormous masses of cavalry, ready to take the 
ficld at a moment’s notice. The Civil War in America, 1861-63, drew 
the attention of military men to the way in which cavalry should be 
used ; for although the cavalry on both sides was made of raw material 
got together anyhow, and without training as we understand it, yet 
the work done by that cavalry astonished Europe, and set military 
men thinking. ‘ 

The American cavalry may be said to have initiated cavalry raids 
on distant expeditions, made usually against the enemy’s line of com- 
munications, The German cavalry of to-day is now being traincd a 
good deal on these lines. 

We all know that on war breaking out between two civilized pow- 
ers, a cavalry screen or veil is at once thrown along the frontier, behind 
which mobilization takes place, and which covers the advance of the 
armies. We most of us remember too, how well this duty was done 
in the Franco-German war by the German cavalry, and what a miser- 
able business the French cavalry made of it. These lessons have been 
learnt by all, and the opening of the next grand campaign will un- 
doubtedly begin by cavalry actions. 

The veil having been thrown over the armies, then from both 
opposing sides cavalry divisions will be pushed forward, miles in advance 
of the armies which are mobilizing behind them. It stands then to 
reason that these cavalry masses must mect sooner or later, and that 
the campaign will therefore open by cavalry actions on an enormous 
scale. This was the ruling idea in the autumn manoeuvres of the 7th 
and 10th German army corps, the operations of which I will now briefly 
describe, and for which I am indebted to Mr. Geo. Saunders of the 
Morning Post. 

‘The manceuvres of last autumn began with cavalry operations on 
an extensive scale. ‘The general idea of the first day’s operations was, 
that the 10th army corps, then commanded by General von Caprivi, 
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represented a Northern army, with its centre at Springe, the Emperor's 
Head-Quarters. It was supposed to have Jost touch of a Southern army, 
and to be trying to discover its whereabouts. This operation was 
conducted under the Emperor’s personal command. The first two days’ 
mancouvres afforded the most brilliant of all military spectacles, a great 
display of cavalry; and the interest which they aroused was all the 
more intense, that most German tacticians saw in the events of these 
two days, what they believe will form the introduction to the great bat- 
tles of the future, namely, a vast deployment of cavalry thrown forward 
to reconnoitre, and encountering the enemy’s cavalry midway between 
the hostile positions. The troops which the Emperor, commanding the 
attacking or Northern force in person, deployed for the purpose of 
attack, consisted of the whole cavalry division of the 10th army corps, 
a portion of their mounted ficld artillery, and a detachinent of pionccrs. 
The Southern foree actively engaged in the defence, was made up of 
similar contributions from the 7th army corps, with the addition of an 
infantry regiment, whose retreat tho vast mass of the cavalry of the 
Southern force covered. 

About 7-30 on the morning of September 16th, the Emperor learnt 
that his advanced guard had got touch of the-enemy near some villages; 
and he commanded his whole force to advance with the greatest speed. 
When the Emperor’s forces approached the villages, they were rec:ived 
by the enemy’s artillery, which, acting from a commanding position, 
sneceeded in checkit.s their advance; but the Emperor's artillery im- 
mediately returnéd the fire, and for nearly an hour an oxclusively 
artillery battle raged. Meanwhile, a combined brigade of Cuirassiers 
and Uhlans, which the Emperor had sent ont to reconnoitre on the right 
flank, rejoined the main body ; and the encmy, observing this addition 
of strength, withdrew from their position, strong as it was. And now 
followed the most remarkable portion of the manwuvres of the 16th 
September. It is difficult to say which movement was best executed, 
the orderly retreat of the Southern army, leaving detachments of cav- 
alry to observe our advance, .and so perfectly covering their withdrawal 
that our artillery could not touch them during the whole operation ; or, 
on the other hand, the masterly way in which our forces were mane- 
uvred. ur artillery protected by cavalry, was sent forward at a gallop 
in order to take the first chance of directing their fire upon the retreat, 
or upon new positions which the enemy might occupy. 

Indeed so sooner was the encmy again visible on the heights than 
our guns came into action driving them on to their final withdrawal. 
Meanwhile, our main force had defiled out of the village in admirable 
style, which the difficult nature of the hilly ground and the trying 
defiles it contained, rendered all the more praiseworthy. 

Our task had been accomplished. We were again in touch of the 
enemy, and had ascertained the line of position he would evidently 
adopt in case of a general engagement, although no actual encounter, 
except between artillery, had taken place. The whole day’s proceed 
ings formed the liveliest representation of what might with probability be 
expected to occur during the earliest stages of the next European war. 
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On the 17th September, cavalry operations were continued on a 
grander seale, for the Einperor led the combined cavalry divisions of 
the 7th and 10th army corps against a skeleton cavalry force retreat: 
ing castwards. 

[t was with the greatest difficulty that the spectators could follow 
the rapid advance of the Emperor’s cavalry and the: retreat of the 
skeleton force of the enemy, as the ground which was covered extended 
for 17 or 20 iniles. Never in recent years have cavalry operations been 
conducted on so magnificent a seale. 

The 18th September was entirely a cavalry action ; the burden of 
the battle fell upon the horse, not as on the previous day, upon the 
artillery. It was a wild pursuit of cavalry by cavalry across an ex-. 
eecdinyly difficult country.” 

The events of these two days were eminently significant, as showing 
the belicf of some of the best tacticians in Europe, that a new era has 
‘lawned for cavalry, owing to the new cautious infantry tacties whicli 
forbid the near approach of hostile armics, in view of the deadly des- 
tructiveness of repeating rifles, and the treacherous fire where the smoke 
of the new powder is scarcely visible, Under these circumstances, the 
duty will more than ever fall upon the cavalry of skirmishing and_re- 
connoitring, and this skirmishing, which was formerly merely the intro- 
duction to a battle, has now become a great battle in itself, involving a 
new development of cavalry tactics. It has continually happened at 
the dawn of new epochs in the art of modern war, such as have been 
inaugurated by inventions and improvements in weapons of precision, 
that numerous military critics have propounded afresh the theory that 
the importance of cavalry had become a thing of the past. At the out- 
break of the American Civil War this theory was strongly urged, and 
the cavalry of the South, which subsequently achieved such brilliant 
results, was created from the most modest beginnings by General Stuart 
probably without any adequate anticipation of the great development 
to which it was destined, and the eminent part whivh it was to play in. 
the history of the war. 

With reference to this arm, there is probably no experience so in- 
structive as that of the American Civil War, and there is certainly none 
that is more cagerly studied and appreciated in Germany. 

The story of Stuart’s achievements serves to show what an advant- 
age can be conferred upon forces which may be handicapped in other 
respects, if they possess a thoroughly disciplined and adequate body of 
cavalry, capable of acting both on the offensive and as a corps of 
observation, Jt has often been said that cavalry forms the eyes and 
feelers of an army, and cavalry alone can make it possible for those who 
are responsible for the conduct of military operations to penetrate the 
intentions of the enemy, and to choose both method and locality of ate 
tack on the ground of alequate knowledge. 

But it is eminently true that cavalry not only constitutes the 
organs of it for an army, but that it is also the instrument by which 
the enemy can be rendered blind. A successful attack on a large scale 
by cavalry breaks to pieces the network of observation which stretches 
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in front of the position of the enemy in the shape of his outposts and 
patrols, A cavalry manouvre like that of the 17th and 18th Sep- 
tember at the last German manoeuvres, would have resulted in the out- 
posts of the enemy being simply ridden down, and this operation is 
capable of being conducted with practical safety for the attacking force, 
which advances no further than is necessary to destroy the enemy’s 
feelers, or to compel him to develop his position. If the first of these 
tasks be accomplished, the enemy is for the time being practically 
blinded ; if the other be achieved, the veil which shrouds his position is 
broken through, and the greatest advantage is secured in point of supe- 
perior information in view of a gencral engagement. 

So far as inferences were drawn from the autumn manceuvres of 
1889, they all tended to show that the practice of reconnaissance by 
cavalry in force, will in future European warfare obtain much more 
extended application than in the past. All that can be done by small 
bodies of cavalry acting against such a network of advanced posts as 
covers the defence of a modern army, is to drive in a few outposts and 
frighten a few sentries. The reconnoitring parties will, as often as not, 
return very little the wiser for their expedition, and will have left the 
enemy without any serious injury to his own means of observation, or 
to the veil by which he covers his position and plans. 

The attack in mass, on the other hand, constitutes in itself an 
operation of scrious, and it may be, momentous importance, and it pos- 
sesses the great advantage of being capable of execution without invelv- 
ing to the attacking party risks at all proportionate to the objects 
which may be secured in the event of success. 

Now it is evident, that these attacks in mass must be met by 
opposing cavalry masses. As a practical illustration of this, 1 may 
mention that until very lately, there have been two independent divi- 
sions of cavalry garrisoned on the eastern and western frontiers of 
Germany, to watch, and in case of war, to act against respectively, the 
Russian cavalry ou the eastern frontier, and a French cavalry division, 
commanded by General de Gallifet, stationed at Chalons. 

Captain von Widdern, of the German army, has given us a good 
sample programme of what the cavalry of an invading army should 
try and do. He says:—“In a future war the divisions of German 
cavalry would not wait tamely on the frontier, as in 1870, before com- 
mencing hostilities, until the corps d’armée had accomplished their 
deployment in rear. Knowing that the fortified places constructed in 
Alsace-Lorraine would be sutticient to protect. the frontier, they would 
leave merely to a few regiments the task of forming a sercen between 
these places, and would at once cross the frontier, and would invade the 
enemy’s country with the great mass of available cavalry in many diree- 
tions, with tho object of harassing and disturbing the normal course of 
mobilization of troops in the enemy’s country, and also of preventing 
the arming and provisioning of the fortresses and other strong points. 
They would put the railways and telegraphs hors de service ; they would 
spread false intelligence by circulating news of the approach of hostile 
truops at points where no troops were really likely to appear, or by 
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leaving purposely in suitable places false returns and papers, either 
manuscript or printed, in order to mislead the cnemy’s staff. They 
would carry off important persons such as guides &e., scize upon news- 
papers, telegrams, bankers’ correspondence, in order to obtain trust- 
worthy intelligence, and so on. This programine could not of course 
be carried out, until the enemy’s cavalry had been mastered to a certain 
extent.” 

Now the command of these independent divisions of cavalry is a 
most important matter. We all know that cavalry without a really 
good leader is worthless, and that a perfect cavalry leader is a some- 
what rare individual, who is not likely to get more eflicient, as he gets 
older, after passing the prime of life. The idea now in Germany is to 
give command of these divisions to specially sclected officers, irrespec- 
tive of their seniority and of age, to a certain extent, who may be 
thought by the authorities to be the right men for the work. Just as 
Stanley was appointed to rescue Emin Pacha, and just as Gordon was 
thought to be the right man to send to Khartoum, so would a cavalry 
oflicer be appointed in time of war to an iudependent command of 
cavalry, to carry out some given operation. 

It has been laid down that:—“The success of cavalry in battle 
depends on the efficiency of its leader, and on the moral condition of 
the arm, as well as on its opportunities ; naturally even an eflicient 
leader will not be able to do much with a cavalry which is not up to the 
necessary tactical requirements of the day.” 

A German officer has thus described what is wanted in a cavalry 
leader. He says, that in addition to frankness and cunning, “ we require 
the cavalry oflicer to have the most hetcrogencous qualities: deliber- 
ation, daring cool calculation, calmmess, endurance, perseverance, moving 
rapidly here there and everywhere. A cavalry man must sit in his 
saddle, and always be fresh, enterprising, and daring. Of course ho 
must be thoroughly proficient in riding, otherwise the word cavalry 
would be out of place. H:and in hand with these characteristics must 
go those moral and equally important ones, which can be included 
in the expression, “grasp of the situation,” in both a strategic and tac- 
tical sense. Further, the sharpness of the senses must be very highly 
developed, the sight and hearing must be capable of detecting the most 
minute occurrences, and all this must be enclosed in a constitution of 
iron. The cavalry man, as he sits in his saddle, is a free man, belong- 
ing entirely to his own head and heart; for him there should exist no 
situation, into which he cannot enter, or from which he cannot extricate 
himself, and to this end must he be trained.” 

Prince Kraft too thus speaks of the cavalry leader :— The diffi- 
culties which trouble the mind of a general commanding cavalry are 
yet greater than those of a squadron commander, though of a slightly 
different character. The officer commanding a squadron can, even 
during a movement, interfere here and there, he can correct. mistakes 
with his voice, and can exercise a personal influence. With a great mass 
of cavalry this is impossible. ‘The oflicer commanding a cavalry divi- 
sion can do nothing, even by means of his aidos«le-camp, when once 
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the mass is in motion, and when their blood is once up. He must grasp 
the exact moment, and at that moment must give short) but preci 
orders, for as soon as they have started ina swinging gallop, bis intl 
ence ix gone. He may see how here his orders have been nisunderstoud, 

or how there some unforeseen obstacle, or some precaution taken by the 
enemy, may render a change necessary, but he ean do nothing. With 
a beating heart, and with heavy care, he is obliged to trust that his 
subordinates may do what is right of their own accord, while he has to 
bear all: responsibility, whether victory or defeat be the result of his 
orders. How very much inore cornfortable is the officer commanding 
an infantry division! He can always send in time to such and such a 
battalion, or even to any company, if he sees that his orders or his in- 
tentions are not being carried out. The officer commanding a cavairy 
division has no such power. If he has not given his orders at once 
clewty, positively, and briefly, he will have no opportunity of explaining 
them afterwar The commander of a large mass of cavalry must 
unite in his person so many extraordinary qualities, that no one who 
realises this, can wonder why it is that a Seydltz is seldom seen.” 

And again he writes :—“ Picture to yourself the Icader of a Tine as 

he gallops along ; dust, and perhaps rain also, blinds his eyes; a long 
gulop has made him lose his breath; his horse has pecked as he jumped 
some ditch or hedge, and he has only just saved him froma fall; he 
arrives at the top of an undulation of the ground and sees the enemy 
galloping towards him; he has now at once to make up his mind what 
he will do and to give immediate orders. He has no time to think ; 
even if he pulls up and gives his orders at. the halt, his line is only 300 
paces behind him, in halfa minute it will be upon him, and even then 
his orders may be too late.” 
If you clearly put before yourselves the position which I have des- 
eribed above, it will be evident to you how much harder it is to lead a 
cavalry division or a cavalry brigade of a division, than it is to com- 
mand an infantry division or an infantry brigade of a division ; since, 
with the latter there is plenty of time for everything, and you can with 
your ficld-glass and your map in’ your hand quietly weigh the pros an 
cons and then give the needful orders. 

What a number of qualities must a leader of cavalry possess, if he 
is to be really efiicient at his work ! 

He must, first, he a good rider across country, better indeed than 
any of those under him. He must, moreover, be hard, so that neither 
exertions by day and night, nor the longest gallop, may affect him in 
the least. “He must have the eye of an eagle, for he has no time to use 
his field-glass, which may probably be useless owing to the dust and 
rain. He must bea man of quick decision and of strong will, for he has 
no time for consideration or for counter orders. His position demands 
all these quidities, in addition to those which are expected from every 
ofiicer of any arm. Tt is not sufficient that he is a skilled and practised 
leader of his own arm; he must have mastered strategy, and both the 
elementary and applied tactics of all arms, 
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Thave till now been considering only the rdle of cavalry when 
employed in detached masses, Twill now shortly consider the duties of 
cavelry on the actual battle-ficd, Many people think that the day of 
cavalry on the battle-tield has passed, owing to the murderous effect of 
the latest fire arms ; as we have no experience ourselves, Iet us see what 
the Germans think of the matter, 

Are they dishunding their cavalry, turning them into mounted 
infantry, or training them only to act as scouting masses, sercening the 
advance of armies? No; we see the Germans k.boriously training their 
ty to attack the three arms, and they consider that a valry 
rye, even avinst infantry armed with the breech-loader, is possi- 
ble. They probably base their opinion on von Bredow’s celebrated 
chars sla-Tour,  Bredow’s brigade consisted of two regiments, 
the 7th Cuirassiers, and the 16th Uhlans, but from these two regiments, 
two squadrons had been detached for reconnoitring duties, so that he 
only had six squadrons present. These six squadrons chised an army 
corps of the French. The first lines of the cnemy were ridden down, 
the line of artillery broken through, and the cavalry swept through 
the whole of the hostile position, until, fa in rear, it was met by closed 
bodies of French cavalry of overwhelming strength. It gave way he- 
fore these, yet again swept through the cnemy’s lines, and rallied, terribly 
diminished in number, almost on the same spot from which it had started. 

The German official narrative thus describes the che 

“Tt was only 2 p.m, theday was yet young; no infantry, and no 
reserves, and the nearest support a Jong way off, Now was the time 
tu sce what a self-sacrificing cavalry could do. 

3redow saw at a glance that the crisis demanded an energetic 
attack, in which the cavalry must charge home, and if necessary, should 
and must sacrifice itself. The Ist French line (breech-loaders and all) 
is ridden over ; the line of guns is broken through; teams and gunners 
put to the sword. The 2nd line is powe to check the vigorous 
charge of horses. The batteries on the heights further in rear limber 
up, and seck safety in flight. Eager to engage, and thirsting for victory, 
the Prussian squadrons charge even through the succeeding valley, they 
are met on all sides by French cavalry. Bredow sounds the re-call. 
Breathless from the long ride, thiuncd by the enemy’s bullets, without 
reserves, and hemmed in by hostile cavalry, they have to fight their 
way back. After some hot nidlécs with the cnemy’s horsemen, they 
once more cut their way through the previously over-ridden lines of 
cavalry and artillery, and harassed by a thick rain of bullets, wd with 
the foe in rear, the remnant hastens back to Favigny .. . The bold 
attack had cost the regiments half their strength.” 

Now this charge has been very severely criticized. Let us consider 
the total loss and the consequences of the attac The two cavalry 
reviments Which advanced to this attack were less than 800) strong. 
They lost 363 men, 160 ofiicers, wud 4u9 horses. With this loss they 
saved an cutire army corps; they cheched the cucmy’s corps fur the 
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whole day ; the French during that afternoon made no fresh advance 
from Rezonville. 

This charge of 800 cavalry against 49,000 men was a magnificent 
business, better even than our own Balaclava charge, inasmuch as the 
results were so great. 

During the progress of a battle the Cavalry Commander may have 
to carry out one or other of the following duties :— 
your to gain the flanks or even the rear of the enemy 
with the horse artillery batteries attached to the cavalry, in order to 
make a diversion. 

2. To aid and support every manceuvre which has for its object 
the outflanking of the enemy’s line. 

2. To oppose any similar manoeuvre of the enemy, or at any rate, 
to give notice of and retard it, to the utmost of his power. 

4. To oppose resolutely every offensive movement of the enemy’s 
cavalry. 

5. To fill up provisionally any gaps which may be made in the 
line of battle. 

6. Finally, to send ont detachments in the directions from which 
the bodies of the enemy are expected to arrive on the field of battle, 
and to delay their onward march by all the means in his power. 

If the enemy is victorious the cavalry must sacrifice itself, in order 
to gain time, and should do its best to retard by its charges the pursuit 
of the encmy. 

If its own army is victorious the cavalry should vigorously take up 
the pursuit, shonld endeavour to gain the flank of the enemy’s columns 
in retreat, and convert the retreat into a rout ; and never lose touch of 
the enemy. 


Now, to return to Bredow’s charge. With this example before us, 
Task you why is it that in our army we always under-estimate the 
value of cavalry? In camps of exercise and in the war game, when- 
ever cavalry attacks unbroken infantry or artillery in position, it is an 
understood thing that the cavalry is put out of action. 

On the Ist day’s manwuvres at the last camp of excrcise here, 
I was commanding my regiment; and I had been entrusted with the 
duty of covering the advance of the army. I had three squadrons of 
my own regiment with me, and immediately in rear of me was the Ist 
Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent, four squadrons strong. My reconnoitring 
patrols brought in word that the enemy was in front, the infantry 
entrenched and commanding the mouth of a gorge from which we had 
to debouch, and their artillery in position in rear. The flanks of the 
pass through which we were marching were impracticable for cavalry. 
My only way of getting out of the pass therefore, was to charge the 
infantry in my front; this I immediately determined on doing, ‘and T 
sent back word to the Hyderabad Cavalry to tell them of my intended 
action, and asking them to support me. The squadrons were rapidly 
deployed, and the charge was delivered, the Hyderabad Cuvalry supe 
porting. 
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T shall never forget the fury with which I was received by the 
umpire on the enemy’s side. If I had done him the gravest personal 
injury, he could uot have been more upset. He told me that I had 
made a front attack on intact infantry, and that my attack had failed 
miserably, and he gave me to understand that he looked on me more or 
less asa dangerous lunatic. The result of a conference of umpires 
shortly after was, that my regiment and the contingent cavalry were 
put out of action for the day. The strength of the enemy on this 
occasion, to which I was immediately opposed, was, ‘I believe, one 
battery of artillery, and three or four companies of infantry. Our 
cavalry consisted of seven squadrons ; in fact we had one squadron more 
than von Bredow had with him at Mars-la-Tour ! 

Now hear what Prince Kraft says on this subject :— 

“Tt is of the greatest. importance that the whole of the cavalry 
shall every year take part in joint mancouvres with the infantry, inas- 
much as they can thus practise their service in reconnoitring and screen- 
ing with reference to a real object, and in order that they may have, as 
often as possible, an opportunity of making an attack on infantry and 
artillery. Otherwise, owing to the constantly increasing cry as to the 
destructive effect of lony-range fire, there is some danger that the caval- 
ry will learn to consider each and every attack on the other arms as 
impossible, and will simply endcavour to gct out of the reach of fire, as 
soon as either of them comes in sight. Let no one imagine that our 
Prussian pluck will save us from this. As the troops are taught in peace, 
so will they act in war, at least at first ; and no one can deny the impor- 
tance of the issue of the first battles ina war. I]t was the case that in 
former days the artillery ‘were always ordered at mancuvres to retire, 
as soon as they came under infantry fire; it thus became an accepted 
principle that they were to do so. For example, a battery once retired 
in war with the excuse that it was under infantry fire; as a matter of 
fact a sheep, which they meant to kill at their bivouac, had been shot 
by a stray infantry bullet. Besides, at the mancuvres, the cavalry are’ 
often very hardly used by the umpires, however fortunate they may be 
in other respects. If each and every charge of cavalry or infantry is 
declared to be repulsed, if they are always made to fall back whenever 
they simply hear the fire of infantry or artillery, cavalry must learn to 
dislike allowing themselves to be seen. 

Supposing that some cavalry have made a bold and well executed 
charge perhaps over hedges and ditches, and have fallen in the closest 
possible order upon some infantry, and find themselves put out of action, 
because they attacked unbroken infantry (and at maneenvres all infantry 
are naturally unbroken), have we any right tv blame their leader if he 
loses all desire te charge infantry, since he will thus make hiimself ridi- 
culous in the eyes of the onlookers, and will, moreover, wound the 
proper pride of his men?” 

Now, Bredow’s attack was not a surprise altogether. True, the 
French could not sce it during the whole of the advance, owing to de- 
pressions in the ground, but we read that they saw the high rising dust 
which continually came nearer and nearer, and they knew that something 
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unusual was up, and so made their preparations. The French infantry 
too was fairly fresh, intact, and secure on one flank. Thus the cavalry 
attacked under conditions, which, in camp of exercise mancuvres, would 
always be considered hopeless. 

“Von Bredow himself evidently took a similar view of the attack, 
ns he spoke of sacrificing his cavalry, evidently not anticipating the 
eflect. which was actually produced. 

The cavalry was sacrificed to a certain extent, at least half of the 
men and horses which weut into action were left on the field: but what 
about infantry attacks? 

Major Swaine told us last month of the losses sustained by the 
Prussian Guard at St. Privat, which were proportionately quite as severe 
as those of the cavalry at Mars-la-Tour. ‘The result of this infantry 
attack was apparently a, in fact, from a tactical point of view, it was 
a defect. I have already stated what was the immediate result of von 
Bredow’s attack. 

jn this case the cavalry was used in accordance with true tactical 
principles. It was present at the right place, at the crisis of the fight, 
it was well handled by a good leader, and it gained a splendid success 
against intact and victorious infantry, armed with breech-loaders, and 
aginst artillery in position. 

Remember, this charge was made by six squadrons in line without 
a second supporting line, and without reserves. What would have been 
the result if von Bredow had had all these? There were large bodies 
of German cavalry on the field, but they were far away, and could not 
be used at the critical moment. However, this action shows what 
cavalry can do, if ordered to sacrifice itself, as is sometimes necessary. 

At that sime cavalry had hardly any idea of the tactics of the three 
jines. General Schmidt had not then propounded his principles of 
cavalry attack and mancuvre. Cavalry division drill was seldom 
practised, the leaders were without training in maneuvring large masses 
of cavalry, the movements were far slower than they now are, and the 
mancouvring power of cavalry was less. 

The lesson we learn then from this is, that “cavalry must be 
trained to the highest possible degree of speed and manewuvring power, 
for it is only by surprise that it has attacked with decisive effect, and 
by this it will meet with its successes in’ the future.” 

Further, as this example teaches us, cavalry also has opportunities 
of carefully reconnoitring the ground during the exhausting infantry 
fight, which keeps swaying to and fro for so long over the same points, 
and so in that way it finds a meaus of coming up comparatively screened. 
Why should not other cavalry generals carry out successfully what 
General Bredow accomplished so well, that his brigade leading deserves 
to be put on a level with Seydlitz’s approach at Rosbach? 'Y his mManeceuve- 
ing skill in the field gives us hope, for Bredow would have been able to 
send twenty-four squadrons forward, if he had possessed them at hand, 
just as well as the six which he led against the enemy. Thus, cavalry 
should always luok out for some district, in which it can learn to make 
use of ground for covering ity approach, 
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The German army owes much to the spirit of devotion shown by 
its cavalry at Mars-laTour. —[t saved them from a defeat, and the battle 
fully deserves the name of a cavalry battle. Cavalry opeucd it, and 
cavalry carried the other arms safely through the crises of the battle in 
twelve more or less tough engagements, lt was the cavalry too, which 
wound up the battle, and was still charging down on the enemy’s masses 
in the evening darkness, and it was this frm whose triumph it was to 
hear, as its final reward of victory, the despairing cry of the French 
infantry, “Suave qui peut” / 


Pant IIT. 


The great condition for the tactical snecess of cavalry, and one 
which can never be neglected with impunity, is its: adaptability to 
mananvres of every kind. In the older days, when armies were com 
paratively small, the execution of maneuvres was much simpler, fire- 
arms too did not then force cavalry to keep so far back as now, 

If, on the one hand, repeating rifles compel cavalry in open country 
to remain in more retired positions, from which to come into action, on 
the other hand fairly large bodies of cavalry may now be brought up 
comparatively near to the fightmg line, owing to cover obtained from 
hedges and cultivation &e — Further, the murderous infantry fight lasts 
so long, and remains for many hours so stationary about the decisive 
points, that cavalry might keep for many hours in one position, without 
being exposed to any danger, as happened at Gravelotte. This is a 
decided advantage of modern fighting for the tactical action cf cavalry. 

In the fights of the last century, infantry was never so morally 
broken, as it is in the present day, after a serious action, In fact in- 
fantry was then never charged except when it could be surprised or taken 
in flank, as at Rosbach. Infantry is now far more exposed to the de- 
composing power of fire-action, and the very circumstance that the 
actual duration of a fight is attended with great physical exertion, must, 
in comparison with former times, turn the scale in favour of cavalry. 

A man has pretty well used up all his strength after marching under 
arms for cight or ten hours in a scorching heat ; and he is practically 
exhausted buth in mind and body, if he has been engaged ina fluctunt- 
ing fight for six or eight hours ; if his nerves have had to stand the roar 
of the firing for so long ; if he himself has, all this time, had no oppor- 
tunity of refreshing himself, of recovering his breath, or of having a 
moment’s peace during all these hours. 

Now, it is true that the material and moral loss of the attacking 
or defending infantry is not the sume along the whole line; there must 
always be places in which the infantry gets completely worn out, and it 
is here that the cavalry’s most favourable field lies, Infantry will 
naturally suffer the greatest material and moral losses in attacks or for- 
ward movements over open ground, as happened, for instance, to the 
Guards at St. Privat, and this is the opportunity fur cavalry coming 
into action in masses, 

If critics would only learn how infantry is consumed by fire-action, 
and into what un exhausted state infautry then falls, it is quite certain 
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that the saying, “The action of cavalry on the battle-field is a superfluity,” 
would never have been tolerated. 

The distinguished German cavalry officer, from whose experience 
T have largely drawn says :— 

“Personally, T have not seen many cavalry attacks, but those 
which I have scen have strengthened me in the belief, that the action 
of cavalry in battle can be crowned with great successes, if, as the result 
of organization, training, and good commanders, the arm feels that it can 
say : I will visk it, and I will do it. 

I have also seen infantry which was quite played out ; one squadron 
would then have been enough to ride duwn and settle the remnants 
of a whole brigade, while a whole division could, without difficulty, 
have ridden right up to the position of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
might perhaps have decided the battle on this flank.” 


Napoleon made it » rule to bring up his cavalry to that point 
where he wished to bring about a decision, 

1, Hither to prepare to victory. 

2. To prevent the enemy driving him back. 

3. ‘To bring it into action for the decision. 

4. To have it at his disposal for the decision of the battle. 

If Napoleon decided to break the enemy’s centre, he kept his caval- 
ry massed opposite that point ; if he decided on a turning movement, 
he posted his cavalry opposite the flank that he intended turning. 

The tactical motives for these dispositions were the outcome of 
his strategical object. 

Now, if we look at modern battle-fields, it would appear that the 
posting of cavalry masses is often done without any special idea. The 
cavalry is told to follow the other troops, because no one seems to know 
what to do with it, and it is quite unusual to allow the Cavalry Com- 
mander himself to choose a suitable position, Wherever we look, we 
find that the position of the cavalry did not correspond with the tacti- 
cal situation. In order that the cavalry divisions may be at the right 
places during the battle, they must know their places beforehand, and 
their action must be the prelude of the battle. ‘They must forcibly get 
touch of the whole line, obtain a thorough knowledge of it, and report 
their observations to the Commander-in-Chief, who would then be able 
to tell the cavalry off to positions, from which its action cau assist the 
tactical object. . 

We should remember that battle-fields are not rifle ranges, but a 
confused mass of heights and valleys, of fields and ravines, of woods and 
villages &c., which give to each arm a field for its action, provided of 
course that the arm is capable of manoeuvring in such country. 

Moreover, a -battle-field is the scene of many mistakes, which a 
tactician can turn to his advantage. 

I know that the magazine rifle is brought forward by the opponents 
of cavalry as a further argument for running down cavalry and its 
importance in battle. But even repeating rifles will not do away with 
cavalry. Every battle-field affords opportunities of taking up positions, 
aud advancing more or less under cover, and of manoeuvring, 
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Every battle-field also shows now, just as formerly, the inevitable 
consequences of a stubborn fight, be they disorder, confusion, and the 
consequent tactical errors, or wart of watclfulness; or be they the fact 
that the power of the infantry has sunk into complete apathy in conse- 
quence of the physically and mentally wearing effect of a long continued 
fire-action, The moment will come in the future, ag it did in the past, 
when one of the opponents must give way, and this is always the time 
when the cavalry should win its laurels at small cost, provided it follows 
up the progress of the battle, so as to be in the right place at the deci- 
sive moment, and provided masses uf cavalry charge into the disordered 
enemy. ‘This is for the leader to see to, and the cavalry would find 
nothing to check it, unless the enemy were able to bring up his reserves. 

A modern battle is, certainly, mainly a tire-action, and the fact that 
this action clings to the same line for hours, of itself causes the troops to 
fall into confusion, At the end of an hour or so, the majority of the 
otticers are either killed or hors-de-combat, and the troops themselves are 
left to their own individual resources, ‘hey fight on and on in their 
bloody duty, they wait and hold out to their last breath. 

Meanwhile, the gaps are continually being filled up from the rear, 
the fighting line has become a confused medley of formations and troops, 
and this confusion is most marked at the decisive points; here it is 
that the waste of strength and the disorder are greatest on both sides, 
and that most of the commanders are missing. 

Accordingly, a mass of cavalry should, as soon as possible, be direct- 
ed there, in readiness to dash forward the moment that the enemy gives 
way, and the confused remnants, breathless and exhausted, begin to 
retreat, 

At this moment, it is quite a matter of indifference whether these 
remnants carry @ repeating rifle, a flint musket, or a pitch-fork, for the 
men’s nerves ave overstrained, and their weapon counts for nothing. 

This moment, certainly, does not last for ever. A few minutes 
Suffice to get these remnants out of the zone of their enemy’s fire, and 
for them gradually to recover their breath, and to get fresh life ; a new 
allowance of strength returns, and once more re-instates the murderous 
weapon-—for a time useless—in its terrible power. 

If the cavalry allows the enemy to make use of these few minutes, 
it deserves to be dismissed from the battle-field with disgrace and igno- 
mity, but, if it makes use of this time, it is doing no more than its duty, 
and does so, unquestionably, at no great sacrifice. This picture of a 
defeated infantry is drawn by a German officer from facts, and he says 
it applies to all armies. It is his conviction, based on war experience, 
that cavalry, provided it instantly seizes on the moment of the enemy’s 
discomfiture, can dash right up to his artillery positions and turu in- 
fautry and artillery into one confused mass. 

With older tactics this was not possible to anything like so great 
an extent, for the rout of the defeated enemy neverreached such a pitch 
as it does now; his moral stvength never got so low as it naturally 
must now, when the decision is. fought out for so long ; and the troops 
never lost such a number of leaders as they do now-a-days, 
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All that appears to me to be quite sound, and T can only account 
for the defeat of the French Cuirassiers at Worth on the ground that 
that the charge must have been delivered too late. Prince Kraft writes 
thus of the ch —“Ou the one hand the Prussian cavalry made 
successful charges at Vionville ; but on the other, the charges of the 
French Curassiers at Worth against the Prussian infantry failed 
altogether, G 

An infantry officer who was present told me (i.e. Prince Kraft), with 
regard to a cavalry charge at Worth, that, at the moment our infantry. 
were falling back down a slope from an attack which had failed, a hail 
of chassepot and mitrailleuse bullets followed them, and every one felt 
that he would never reach the cover of the wood which lay below them. 
Tired to death, and resigned to their fate, the whole of the infantry 
luwly crawling towards the wood. Suddenly the murderous fire 
ed. Every one stopped, astonished to see what had saved them 
from the fate which seemed certain, Then they saw the French. 
Cuirassiers, who, as they pushed forward, masked the fire of their own 
infantry and artillery. 

These Cuirassiers appeared to them like guardian angels. With 
the most perfect calm, every man halted on the spot where he stood, 
and fired at the Cuirassiers, who were soon swept away by the rapid fire. 

With regard to the charge of the French cavalry on the Prussian 
infantry at Vionville, I was told by an eye-witness, who, as he com- 
manded a regiment, had trotted up to the support of the infantry who 
were charged, but found that his assistance was not needed, and who 
had thus the opportunity of closcly observing the contest, that he 
noticed to his great delight how bravely his comrades of the infantry 
stood their ground, and how scarcely any of them were ridden down ; 
but that, as a cavalry man, his heart bled at the sight of the absolute 
powerlessness ot the brave French. cavalry against the calm and stub- 
bor infantry, who did not even form square, but remained in the for- 
mation in which they happened to be, and quietly poured in their fire. 

The French Cuirassiers of the Guard, well equipped and capitally 
led, charged in excellent order, and with the greatest possible exactness 
and courage. But their splendid horses fell in masses under the well- 
aimed fire. The centre of the line of the Cuirassiers, which went 
straight at the infantry, was annihilated. Then the two wings swung 
away from each other, were fired on as they passed by the battalion, 
and then ran the gauntlet of the skirmishers and supports, Thus ina 
few minntes nothing remained of this magnificent regiment of cavalry 
but a few scattered troopers, who had scarcely succecded in cutting 
down a single infantry soldier.” 

If we sum up the experience which has been gained, we may say 
that successful charges of cavalry on infantry on a large and on 3 
small seale, have succeeded in the latest wars, and may still be success- 
ful, even when the cavalry is inferior in number to the others. 
But asa rule, such charges can be crowned with victory, only when 
the enemy’s infantry, owing to surprise, stress of battle, a mishap, or 
sume. other cause, has lust somewhat of their power of resistauce. 
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A frontal charge against intact infantry will seldom succed. The episodes 
in the battle of Custozza, where at Villafranca and Mongabia, cavalry 
obtained such astonishing success aguinst intact infantry, must be ex- 
plained by the fact, that this infantry, for some reason or other, had 
not the full value of intact troops. But, precisely because the attacking 
‘eavalry cannot be certain beforehand with regurd to this point, the. 
chargo of cavalry against intact infantry ought not to be condemned in 
principle, and should cer’ tainly be commended, when the condition of the 
action is such, that the cavalry, even if it be sacrificed altogether, docs 
such service to the whole army as is out of proportion to the loss which 
it suffers: for example, as at Mongabia and at Vionville. 

We see, moreover, that cavilry charges, if they break out from 
the front of their own infantry and mask the fire of the latter, enable 
‘the infantry which is charged to gain time, owing to the cessation of 
this fire, to recover their formation ; and that such attacks are thas, not 
only (as at Worth) without result, but are even of advantage to the 
‘enemy's infantry. 

They have on the other hand greater chance of success, when they 
start so far on the flank of their own infantry (Bredow at Vionville), 
that the infantry and artillery can continue to fire up to the moment 
of onslaught, and can thus do their utmust to increase the destruction 
of the enemy’s infantry, 

Cavalry shculd therefore always endeavour, when they propose to 
join in a contest carried on by the other arms, to start from the flauk of 
their own fighting line and to charge the flank of the enemy’s line, and 
thus to give as much opportunity as pussible fur the tire of their own 
troops to take effect. 


Part IV. 


T will not now weary you by explaining in detail the driil book 
formations and evolutions of cavalry, but T will simply go through the 
board principles of the three-line formation. Most of you probably know 
already, that the three-line formation, taken from the German cavalry 
drill book, is the method in vogue in our army, and in all Kuropean 
armies, for mancuvring and fighting. 

In the last camp of se the cavalry division, under Gencral 
Luck, was formed of six regiments of cava These were again 
formed into three brigades of two regiments cach, with one ‘battery 
of horse artillery attached. 

_On arriving at the drill ground, “rendezvous” formation was 
taken up, that is, the brigades were formed in three lines, one behind 
the other, each regiment being in line of squadron column at close 
interval, dressing to the left. 

On the attack being determined on, “ preparatory formation” was 
taken up, ¢. e. the first brigade tuck de sploying interval from the cen- 
tre of the brigade, the line being still in syuadron column formation, 
This formed the 1st line. 

The 2nd and 3rd Brigades moved off to the right and left flanks, 


still keeping line of squadron column wt cluse interval. ‘These brigades 
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sis in motion, and when their blood is onee np. He raust yrasp 
the exact moment, and at that moment itst vive short but precise 
orders, for as soon as they have started in a swin gallop, his inthe 
ence is gone. He may see how here his orders have been misunderstood, 
or how there some untorescen obstacle, or some precaution taken by the 
enemy, may render a change necessary, but he can do nothing. With 
a beating heart, and with heavy care, he is obliged to trust that his 
subordinates may do what is right of their own accord, while he has to 
bear all responsibility, whether victory or defeat be the result of his 
orders. How very much nore cornfortable is the otlicer commanding 
an infantry division! He can always send in time to such and such a 
battalion, or even to any company, if he secs that his orders or his in- 
tentions are not being carried ont. The officer commanding a cavairy 
division has no such power. If he has not given his orders at once 
clearly, positively, and brictly, he will have no opportunity of explaining 
them afterwards. The commander of a large mass of cavalry must 
unite in his person so many extraordinary qualities, that no one who 
realises this, can wonder why it is that a Seydltz is seldom seen.” 

And again he writes :—‘ Picture to yourself the leader of a Tine as 
he gallops along; dust, and perhaps rain also, blinds his eyes; a long 
gallop has made him lose his breath; his horse has peeked as he jumped 
some ditch or hedge, and he has only just saved him from a fall; he 
arrives at the top of an undulation of the ground and sees the enemy 
galloping towards him; he has now at once to make up his mind what 
he will do and to give immediate orders. He has no time to think ; 
even if he pulls up and gives his orders at the halt, his line is only 300 
pices behind hin, in half a minute it will be upon him, and even then 
his orders may be too late.” 

Jf you clearly put before yourselves the position which IT have des- 
cribed above, it will be evident to you how much harder it is to lead a 
cavalry di mora cavalry brigule of a division, than it is to com- 
mand an infauiry division or an infantry brigade of a division ; sinee, 
with the latter there is plenty of time for everything, and) you can with 
your field-glass and your map in your hand quictly weigh the pros aul 
cons and then vive the needful orders. 

What a number of qualities must a leader of cavalry possess, if he 
is to he really efiicient at his work ! 

He must, first, be a good ridur across country, better indeed than 
any of those under him. He must, moreover, be hard, so that neither 
exertions by day and night, nor the longest gallop, may affeet him in 
the least. He must have the eye of an eagle, fur he has no time to use 
his ficld-glass, which may probably be useless owing to the dust and 
rain. He must bea mean of quick decision and of strong will, for he has 
no time for consideration or for counter orders. — Tlis position demands 
all these quilities, in addition to those which are expected from every 
officer of any ann. It is not sufticiont that he is a skilled and practisel 
leader of his own arm; he must have mastered strategy, and both the 
elementary and applied tacties of all aris. 
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Thave till now been considering only the rdle of cavalry when 
employed in detached masses, 1 will now shortly consider the dutics of 
cavalry on the actual batileficld, Many people think that the day of 
cuvalry on the battle-ficld has passed, owing to the murderous cffeet of 
the latest fire arms; as we have no experience ourselves, let us see what 
the Germans think of the matter, 

Are they disbanding their cavalry, turning them into mounted 
infantry, or training them only to act as scouting masses, screening the 
advance of armies? No; we see the Gernmns L.boriously training their 
alry to attack the three arms, and they consider thata cavalry 
charge, even avtinst infantry armed with the brecch-loader, is pussi- 
ble. They probably base their opinion on vou Bredow’s celebrated 
charge at Mars-la-Tour, Bredow’s brigade consisted of two regiments, 
the 7th Cuirassiers, and the 16th Uhlins, but from these two regiments, 
two squadrons had been detached for reconnoitring duties, so that he 
only had six squadrons present. ‘These six squadrons charged an army 
corps of the French. The first lines of the cnemy were ridden down, 
the line of artillery broken through, and the cavalry swept through 
the whole of the hostile position, until, far in rear, it was met by closed 
bodies of French cavalry of overwhehuing strength. It gave way be- 
fore these, yet again swept through the enemy's lines, and rallied, terribly 
diminished in number, almost.on the same spot from which it had started. 

The German official narrative thus describes the charye :— 

“Tt was only 2 p.m, theday was yet youny; no infantry, and no 
reserves, and the nearest support a Jong way off. Now was the time 
tu see what a self-sacrificing cavalry could do. 

Bredow saw at a glance that the crisis demanded an energetic 
attack, in which the cavalry must charge home, and if necessary, should 
and must sacrifice itself. ‘The Ist French line (breech-loaders and all) 
is ridden over ; the line of guns is broken through; teams and gunners 
put to the sword. The 2ud line is powerless to check the vigorous 
charge of horses. The batteries on the heights further in rear limber 
up, and seck safety in flight. Eager to engage, and thirsting for victory, 
the Prussian squadrons charge even through the succeeding valley, they 
are met on all sides by French cavalry, Bredow sounds the re-eall. 
Breathless from the long ride, thiuned by the encmy’s bullets, without 
reserves, and hemmed in by hostile cavalry, they have to fight their 
way back. After some hot mélévs with the enemy’s horsemen, they 
once more cut their way through the previously over-ridden lines of 
cavalry and artillery, and harassed by a thick rain of bullets, and with 
the foe in rear, the remnant hastens back to Favigny .. . The bold 
attack had cost the regiments half their strength.” 

Now this charge has been very severely criticized. Let us consider 
the total luss and the consequences of the attack, The two cavalry 
regiments which advanced to this attack were less than 800) strous. 
They lost 363 men, 16 ofiicers, aud dud horses. With this loss they 
saved an entire army corps; they checked the cuemy’s corps fur the 
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whole day ; the French during that afternoon made no fresh advance 
from Rezonville. 

This charge of 800 cavalry against 40,000 men was a magnificent 
business, better even than our own Balaclava charge, inasmuch as the 
results were so great. 

During the progress of a battle the Cavalry Commander may have 
to carry out one or other of the following duties :— 

1. To endeavour to gain the flanks or even the rear of the enemy 
with the horse artillery batteries attached to the cavalry, in order to 
make a diversion. 

2. To aid and support every manceuvre which has for its object 
the outflanking of the enemy’s line. 

2. To oppose any similar manoeuvre of the enemy, or at any rate, 
to give notice of and retard it, to the utmost of his power. 

4. To oppose resolutely every offensive movement of the enemy's 
cavalry. 

5. To fill up provisionally any gaps which may be made in the 
line of battle. 

6. Finally, to send ont detachments in the directions from which 
the bodies of the enemy are expected to arrive on the ficld of battle, 
and to delay their onward march by all the means in his power. 

If the enemy is victorious the cavalry must sacrifice itself, in order 
to gain time, and should do its best to retard by its charges the pursuit 
of the encmy. 

If its own army is victorious the cavalry should vigorously take up 
the pursuit, should endeavour to gain the flank of the enemy’s columns 
in retreat, and convert the retreat into a rout ; and never lose touch of 
the enemy. 


Now, to return to Bredow’s charge. With this example before us, 
Task you why is it that in our army we always under-estimate the 
value of cavalry? In camps of exercise and in the war game, when- 
ever cavalry attacks unbroken infantry or artillery in position, it is an 
understood thing that the cavalry is put out of action. 

On the 1st day’s manceuvres at the last camp of exercise here, 
I was commanding my regiment; and I had been entrusted with the 
duty of covering the advance of the army. I had three squadrons of 
my own regiment with me, and immediately in rear of me was the Ist 
Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent, four squadrons strong. My reconnoitring 
patrols brought in word that the enemy was in front, the infantry 
entrenched and commanding the mouth of a gorge from which we had 
to debouch, and their artillery in position in rear. The flanks of the 
pass through which we were marching were impracticable for cavalry. 
My only way of getting out of the pass therefore, was-to charge the 
infantry in my front; this I immediately determined on doing, and 1 
sent back word to the Hyderabad Cavalry to tell them of my intended 
action, and asking them to support me. The squadrons were rapidly 
deployed, and the charge was delivered, the Hyderabad Cavalry sup- 
porting. c 
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T shall never forget the fury with which I was received by the 
umpire on the enemy’s side. If I had done him the gravest personal 
injury, he could not have been more upset. He told me that I had 
made a front attack on intact infantry, and that my attack had failed 
miserably, and he gave me to understand that he looked on me more or 
less as a dangerous lunatic. The result of a conference of umpires 
shortly after was, that my regiment and the contingent cavalry were 
put out of action for the day. The strength of the enemy on this 
occasion, to which I was immediately opposed, was, I believe, one 
battery of artillery, and three or four companies of infantry. Our 
cavalry consisted of seven squadrons ; in fact we had one squadron more 
than von Bredow had with him at Mars-la-Tour ! 

Now hear what Prince Kraft says on this subject :— 

“Tt is of the greatest. importance that the whole of the cavalry 
shall every year take part in joint manceuvres with the infantry, inas- 
much as they can thus practise their service in reconnoitring and screen- 
ing with reference to a real object, and in order that they may have, as 
often as possible, an opportunity of making an attack on infantry and 
artillery. Otherwise, owing to the constantly increasing cry as to the 
destructive effect of long-range fire, there is some danger that the caval- 
ry will learn to consider each and every attack on the other arms as 
impossible, and will simply endcavour to gct out of the reach of fire, as 
soon as either of them comes in sight. Let no one imagine that our 
Prussian pluck will save us from this. As the troops are taught in peace, 
so will they act in war, at least at first ; and no one can deny the impor- 
tance of the issue of the first battles ina war. Jt was the case that in 
former days the artillery ‘were always ordered at manceuvres to retire, 
as soon as they came under infantry fire; it thus became an accepted 
priuciple that they were to do so. For example, a battery once retired 
in war with the excuse that it was under infantry fire; as a matter of 
fact a sheep, which they meant to kill at their bivouac, had been shot 
by a stray infantry bullet. Besides, at the manceuvres, the cavalry are’ 
often very hardly used by the umpires, however fortunate they may be 
in other respects. If each and every charge of cavalry or infantry is 
declared to be repulsed, if they are always made to fall back whenever 
they simply hear the fire of infantry or artillery, cavalry must learn to 
dislike allowing themselves to be seen. 

Supposing that some cavalry have made a bold and well executed 
charge perbaps over hedges and ditches, and have fallen in the closest 
possible order upon some infantry, and find themselves put out of action, 
because they attacked unbroken infantry (and at maneuvres all infantry 
are naturally unbroken), have we any right to blume their leader if he 
loses all desire ts charge infantry, since he will thus make himself ridi- 
culous in the eyes of the onlookers, and will, moreover, wound the 
proper pride of his men?” 

Now, Bredow’s attack was not a surprise altogether. True, the 
French could not sce it during the whole of the advance, owing to de- 
pressions in the ground, Int we read that they saw the high rising dust 
which continually came nearer and nearer, and they knew that something 
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unnsnal was ap, and so made their preparations. The French infuitry 
too was fairly fresh, intact, and secure on one flank, Thus the cavalry 
attacked under conditions, which, in camp of exercise mancenvres, would 
always be considered hopeless. 

Von Bredow himself evidently took a similar view of the attack, 
ns he spoke of sacrificing his cavalry, evidently not anticipating the 
efleet which was actually “produced. 

The cavalry was sacrificed to a certain extent, at least half of the 

men and horses which went into action were left on the field: but what 
about infantry attacks? 
Major Swaine told us last month of the losses sustained by the 
Prussian Guard at St. Privat, which were proportionately quite as severe 
as those of the cavalry at Mars-la-Tour. The result of this infautry 
attack was apparently 2, in fact, from a tactical point of view, it was 
adefect. I have already stated what was the immediate result of von 
Bredow’s attack. 

Jn this case the cavalry was used in accordance with true tactical 
principles. It was present at the right place, at the crisis of the fight, 
it was well handled by a good leader, und it gained a splendid success 
ayainst intact and victorious infantry, armed with breech-loaders, and 
against artillery in position. 

Remember, this charge was made by six squadrons in line without 
n second supporting line, and without reserves. What would have been 
the result if ven Bredow had had all these? There were large bodies 
of German cavalry on the field, but they were far away, and could not 
be used at the critical moment. However, this action shows what 
cavalry can do, if ordered to sacrifice itself, as is sometimes necessary. 

At that sime cavalry had hardly any idea of the tactics of the three 
lines. General Schinidt had not then propounded his  priuciples of 
cavalry attack and manwuvre. Cavalry division drill was seldom 
yractised, the leaders were without training in mancuvring large masses 
of cavalry, the movements were far slower than they mow are, and the 
manceuvring power of cavalry was less. 

The lesson we learn then from this is, that “cavalry must be 
trained to the highest possible degree of speed and maneuvring power, 
for it is only by surprise that it bas attacked with decisive effect, aud 
by this it will meet with its successes in’ the future.” 

Further, as this example teaches us, cavalry also has opportunities 
of carefully reconnvitring the ground during the exhausting infantry 
fight, which keeps swaying to and fro fur so Jong over the same points, 
and go in that we ay it finds a means of coming up comparati reened. 
Why should not other cavalry generals carry out successfully what 
General Bredow accomplished so well, that his brigade leading deserves 
to be put on a level with Seydlitv’s approach at Rosbach 1 This maueuwe 
ing skill in the field gives us hope, for Bredow would have been able 0 
send twenty-four squadrons forward, if he had possessed them at baud, 
just as well as the six which he led against the eaemy. Thus, cavairy 
should always look out for some district, in which it can learn to make 
use of ground Jor covering its approwch, 
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The German army owes much to the spirit of devotion shown by 
its cavalry at Mars-la-Tour, —[t saved then froma defeat, and the battle 
fully deserves the name of a cavalry battle. Cavalry opened it, and 
cavalry carried the other arms safely through the crises of the battle in 
twelve more or less touch engagements.  1t was the cavalry too, which 
wound up the battle, and was still charging down on the enemy’s mass 
in the evening darkacss, and it was this rin whose trinmph it) was 
hear, as its tinal reward of victory, the despairing ery of the French 
infantry, “Seaee qui peut” | 


Tart TT. 


The great condition for the tactical snecess of cavalry, and one 
which cu never be neglected with impunity, is its: adaptability to 
manamuyres of every kind. In the older days, when armies were com 
paratively small, the execution of nemenyvres was much simpler, fire- 
arms too did not then foree cavalry to keep so far back as now, 

If, on the one hand, repeating rifles compel cavalry in open country 
to remain in more retired positions, from which to come into action, on 
the other hand fairly large bodies of cavalry may now be brousht up 
eomparatively near to the fightmg line, owing to cover obtained from 
hedyes and cultivation &e Further, the murderous infantry fight lasts - 
so long, and remains for many hours so stationary about the decisive 
points, that cavalry might keep for many hours in one position, without 
being exposed to any danger, as happened at Gravelotte. This is a 
decided advantage of modern fighting for the tactical action of cavalry. 

In the fights of the last century, infantry was never so morally 
broken, as it is in the present day, after a serious action. In fact in- 
fantry was then never charged except when it could be surprised or taken 
in flank, as at Rosbach. Infantry is now far more exposed to the de- 
composing power of fire-action, and the very circumstance that the 
actual duration of a fight is attended with great. physical exertion, must, 
in comparison with former times, turn the scale in favour of cavalry. 

A man has pretty well used up all his strength after marching under 
arms for cight or ten hours in a scorching heat ; and he is practically 
exhausted both in mind and body, if he has been er cd ina tluctunt- 
ing fight fur six or eight hours ; if his nerves have had to stand the roar 
of the firing for so long ; if he himself has, all this time, had no oppor- 
tunity of refi 


ting himself, of recovering his breath, or of having a 
monent’s peace during all these hours. 

Now, it is true that the material and moral loss of the attacking 
or defending infantry is not the same along the whole line; there must 
always be places in which the infantry gets completely worn out, and it 
is here that the cavalry’s most favourable field lies, Infantry will 
naturally suffer the greatest material and moral losses in attacks or for- 
ward movements over open ground, as happened, for instance, to the 
Guards at St. Privat, and this is the opportunity fur cavalry coming 
into action in masses. 

If critics would only learn how infantry is consumed hy fire-action, 
and into what an exhausted state infuutry then fidls, it is quite certain 
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that the saying, “The action of cavalry on the battle-field is a superfluity,” 
would never have been tolerated. 

The distinguished German cavalry officer, from whose experience 
T have largely drawn saj 

“Personally, T have not seen many cavalry attacks, but those 
which I have seen have strengthened me in the belief, that the action 
of cavalry in battle can be crowned with great successes, if, as the result 
of organization, training, and good commanders, the arm feels that it can 
say : I will risk it, and I will do it. 

T have also seen infantry which was quite played out; one squadron 
would then have been enough to ride duwn and settle the remnants 
of a whole brigade, while a whole division could, without difficulty, 
have ridden right up to the position of the Commander-in-Chief, and 
might perhaps have decided the battle on this flank.” 


Napoleon made it « rule to bring up his cavalry to that point 
where he wished to bring about a decision, 

1, Kither to prepare to victory. 

2. To prevent the enemy driving him back. 

3. ‘To bring it into action for the decision. 

4. To have it at his disposal for the decision of the battle. 

If Napoleon decided to break the enemy’s centre, he kept his caval- 
Ty massed opposite that point ; if he decided on a turning movement, 
he posted his cavalry opposite the flank that he intended turning. 

The tactical motives for these dispositions were the outcome of 
his strategical object. 

Now, if we look at modern battle-fields, it would appear that the 
posting of cavalry masses is often dune without any special idea. The 
cavalry is told to follow the other troops, because no one seems to know 
what to do with it, and it is quite unusual to allow the Cavalry Com- 
mander himself to choose a suitable position, Wherever we look, we 
find that the position of the cavalry did not correspond with the tacti- 
cal situation. In order that the cavalry divisions may be at the right 
places during the battle, they must know their places beforehand, and 
their action must be the prelude of the battle. They must forcibly get 
touch of the whole line, obtain a thorough knowledge of it, and report 
their observations to the Commander-in-Chief, who would then be able 
to tell the cavalry off to positions, from which its action can assist the 
tactical object. Ps 

We should remember that battle-fields are not rifle ranges, but a 
confused mass of heights and valleys, of fields and ravines, of woods and 
villages &c., which give to each arm a field for its action, provided of 
course that the arm is capable of manoeuvring in such country. 

Morcover, a-battle-field is the scene of many mistakes, which a 
tactician can turn to his advantage. 

I know that the magazine rifle is brought forward by the opponents 
of cavalry as a further argument for running down cavalry and its 
importance in battle. But even repeating rifles will not do away with 
cavalry. Every battle-field affords opportunities of taking up positions, 
aud advancing more or less wuder cover, and of man@uvring. 
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Every battle-field also shows now, just as formerly, the inevitable 
consequences of a stubborn fight, be they disorder, confusion, and the 
consequent tactical errors, or wart of watchfulness; or be they the fact 
that the power of the infantry has sunk into complete apathy in conse- 
quence of the physically and mentally wearing effect of a long continued 
fire-action. ‘The moment will come in the future, as it did in the past, 
when one of the opponents must give way, and this is always the time 
when the cavalry should win its laurels at small cost, provided it follows 
up the progress of the battle, so as to be in the right place at the deci- 
sive moment, and provided masses uf cavalry charge into the disordered 
enemy. This is fur the leader to see to, and the cavalry would find 
nothing to check it, unless the enemy were able to bring up his reserves, 

A modern battle is, certainly, mainly a fire-action, and the fact. that 
this action clings to the same line for hours, of itself causes the troops to 
fall into confusion, At the end of an hour or go, the majority of the 
olticers are either killed or hors-de-combat, and the troops themselves are 
left to their own individual resources. ‘They fight on and on in their 
bloody duty, they wait and hold out to their Jast breath. 

Meanwhile, the gaps are continually being filled up from the rear, 
the fighting line has become a confused medley of formations and troops, 
and this confusion is most marked at the decisive pvints; here it is 
that the waste of strength and the disorder are greatest on both sides, 
and that most of the commanders are missing. 

Accordingly, a mass of cavalry should, as soon as possible, be direct- 
ed there, in readiness to dash forward the moment that the enemy gives 
way, and the confused remnants, breathless and exhausted, begin to 
retreat. 

At this moment, it is quite a matter of indifference whether these 
remnants carry @ repeating rifle, a flint musket, or a pitch-fork, for the 
men’s nerves are overstrained, and their weapon counts for nothing. 

This moment, certainly, does not last for ever. A few minutes 
suffice to get these remnants out of the zone of their enemy’s fire, and 
for them gradually to recover their breath, and to get fresh life ; a new 
allowance of strength returns, and once more reinstates the murderous 
weapon——for a time useless—in its terrible power. 

If the cavalry allows the enemy to make use of these few minutes, 
it deserves to be dismissed from the battle-field with disgrace and igno- 
nity, but, if it makes use of this time, it is doing no more than its duty, 
and does so, unquestionably, at no great sacrifice. This picture of a 
defeated infantry is drawn by a German officer from facts, and he says 
it applies to all armies, It is his conviction, based on war experience, 
that cavalry, provided it instantly seizes on the moment of the enemy's 
discomfiture, can dash right up to his artillery positions and turn in- 
fautry and artillery into one confused mass. 

With older tactics this was not possible to anything like so great 
an extent, for the rout of the defeated enemy neverreached such a pitch 
as it does now; his moral strength never got so low as it naturally 
must now, when the decision is. fought out for so long ; and the troops 
never lost such a number of leaders as they do now-a-days, 
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All that appears to me to be quite sound, and T can only account 
for the defeat of the French Cuirassiers at Worth on the ground that 
that the charge must have been delivered too lite. Prince Kraft writes 
thus of the cherge:—*On the one hand the Prussian cavalry male 
successful charges at Vionville; but on the other, the charges of the 
rs at Worth against the Prussian infantry failed 


French Cu rassic 
altogether, 

An infantry officer who was present told me (i.e. Prince Kraft). with 
regard to a cavalry charge at Worth, that, at the moment our infuntry: 
were falling back down a slope from an attack which had failed, a hail 
of chassepot and mitrailleuse bullets followed them, and every one feit 
that he would never reach the cover of the wood which lay below them. 
Tired to death, and resigned to their fate, the whole of the infantry 
were sluwly crawling towards the wood. Suddenly the murderous fire 
ceased. Every one stopped, astonished to see what had saved them 
from the fate which secmed certain. Then they saw the French 
Cuirassiers, who, as they pushed forward, masked the fire of their own 
infantry and artillery. 

These Cuirassiers appeared to them like guardian angels. With 
the most perfect calm, every man halted on the spot where he stood, 
and fired at the Cuirassiers, who were soon swept away by the rapid tire. 

With regard to the charge of the French cavalry on the Prussian 
infantry at Vionville, I was told by an eye-witness, who, as he com- 
manded a regiment, had trotted up to the support of the infantry who 
were charged, but found that his assistance was not needed, and who 
had thus the opportunity of closely observing the contest, that he 
noticed to his great delight how bravely his comrades of the infantry 
stood their ground, and how scarcely any of them were ridden down ; 
but that, as acavalry man, his heart bled at the sight of the absolute 
powerlessness ot the brave French, cavalry against the calm and stub- 
born infantry, who did not even form square, but remained in the for- 
mation in which they happened to be, and quietly poured in their fire. 

The French Cuir evs of the Guard, well equipped and capitally 
led, charged in excellent order, and with the greatest possible exactness 
and courage. But their splendid horses fell in masses under the well- 
aimed fire. The centro of the line of the Cuirassiers, which weut 
straight at the infantry, was annihilated. Then the two wings swung 
away from each other, were fired on as they passed by the battalion, 
and then ran the gauntlet of the skirmishers and supports, Thus ina 
few minntes nothing remained of this magnificent regiment of cavalry 
but a few scattered troopers, who had scarcely succeeded in cutting 
down a singie infantry soldier.” 

If we sum up the experience which has heen gained, we may sy 
that successful charges of cavalry on infantry on a large and on 8 
small scale, have succeeded in the latest wars, and may still be success- 
ful, even when the cavalry is inferior in number to the others. 
But asa rule, such charges can be crowned with victory, only when 
the cnemy’s infantry, owing to surprise, stress of battle, a mishap, or 
sue, other cause, has lust somewhat of their power of resistance. 
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A frontal charge against intact infantry will seldom sueced. The episodes 
in the battle of Custozza, where at Villafrance and Mongabia, cavalry 
obtained such astonishing success aguinst intact iu 
plained by the fact, that this infantry, for some reason or other, had 
not the full value ofintact troops. But, precisely hecanse the attacking 
-vavalry cannot be certain beforehand with regard to this point, the 
charge of cavalry against intact infantry ought not to be condemned in 
principle, and should certainly be commended, when the condition of the 
action is such, that the cavalry, even if it be sacrificed altogether, docs 
such service to the whole army as is ont of proportion to the loss which 
it suffers: for example, as at Mongabia and at Vionville. 

We see, moreover, that cavalry charges, if they break out from 
the front of their own infantry and mask the fire of the latter, enable 
the infantry which is charged to gain time, owing to the cessation of 
this fire, to recover their fermation ; and that such attacks are thus, not 
only (ns at Worth) without result, but are even of advantage to the 
-enemy’s infantry. 

They have on the other hand greater chance of success, when they 
start so far on the flank of their own infantry (Bredow at Vionvill-), 
that the infantry and artillery can continue to fire up to the moment 
of onslaught, and can thus do their utmust to increase the destruction 
of the enemy’s infantry. 

Cavalry shculd therefore always endeavour, when they propose to 
jein in a contest carried on by the other arms, to start from the flank of 
their own fighting line and to charge the flank of the enemy's line, and 
thus to give as much opportunity as possible for the fire of their own 
troops to take effect. 


antry, must be ex- 


Part IV. 


T will not now weary you by explaining in detail the drill book 
formations and evolutions of cavalry, but T will simply go through the 
board principles of the three-line formation. Most of you probably know 
already, that the three-line formation, taken from the German cavalry 
drill book, is the method in vogue in our army, and iu all European 
armics, for manwuvring and fighting. 

Iu the last camp of exercise the cavalry division, under General 
Luck, was formed of six regiments of cavalry, ‘These were again 
formed into three brigades of two regiments cach, with one battery 
of horse artillery attached. 

_On arriving at the drill ground, “rendezvous” formation was 
taken up, that is, the brigades were formed in three lines, one behind 
the other, cach regiment being in line of syuadron column at close 
interval, dressing to the left. 

On the attack being determined on, “ preparatory formation” was 
taken up, t ¢. the first ‘brigade took deploying interval from the cen- 
tre of the brigade, the line being still in sguadron column formation, 
This formed the Ist line. 

The 2nd and 3rd Brigades moved off to the right and left flanks, 
still keeping line of syuadron column at close interval, These brigades 
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kept from 200 to 300 yards in rear of the 1st line, and slightly outflank- 
ed it. These two lines thus formed the supporting line. 

‘The advance was then ordered at a trot; on nearing the enemy 
the Ist line formed line to the front ; the supporting lines opened to 
deploying interval. 

On the exact direction and moment of the attack being determined 
on, the “line will attack ” was ordered, the pace was increased to the 
gallop, three squadrons from the left supporting lines were sent in 
direct. support, i, e. they followed 150 yards immediately in rear of the Ist 
line, two squadrons dividing the distance of the front of the Ist line 
between them. ‘The 3rd squadron was echeloned on one flank. 

‘The supporting lines then formed line to the front. 

The pace of the whole mass of cavalry was then increased until 
about 16 or 17 miles an hour was reached. Then, when the Ist line 
was within some 60 yards of the enemy, the charge was delivered, the 
trumpeters all along the Ist line sounding the charge simultaneously, 
the men cheering, and the charge being delivered at top speed. 

The rally and pursuit, the retreat covered by the 2nd line, and 
other manceuvres were then gone through. 

T have not mentioned that, as a matter of course, the asual ground 
scouts were thrown ont, preparatory to the advance, and one fighting 
patrol of one N, C O, and six men sent out from each brigade; The Ist 
line to the front, the 2nd line to the flanks and rear, 

The above is the recognized normal fighting formation of a cavalry 
division, but, of course, this may, and indecd must, be modified to 
suit the circumstances of the moment. 

A German cavalry officer writes thus on the subject :-— 

“ Accurate drill is the essential condition of every manceuvre, and 
without skilful and rapid manoouvres there can be no cavalry success. 
Drills and maneuvres go together ; by means of them both, the troops 
must not only learn to see their way in every situation, and to conclude 
from every situation what will be the proper fighting tactics for that 
moment, but the commander must also learn from them to command 
his instrument in such a manner, that in action there may arise no 
situation for him, in which he might not be able to make full use of the 
strong points of the tactics of bis arm.” 

Every kind of tactics must struggle in this way, and in order to 
attain this end, the arm concerned must constantly practise its prin- 
cipal fighting formation, and be complete master of all movements which 
must precede the tactical deployment of strength. 

It is because the German infantry has continually kept this in 
view, that it has reached its high state of maneuvring power, and the 
readiness of being able to improvise the precise fighting tactics required 
for cach case. 

Cavalry must act in exactly the same way, and then the general 
opinion will be, that there is no normal fighting formation for cavalry 
divisions, just as there is no such thing for the infantry brigade. 

Of course that cannot be called “ want of system and arbitrariness 
it is ratter reaching such a point by means of system, order, and prac- 
tice, that for every cuse of actual fighting the tactical forms should 
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tome naturally, as it were, while the security of the organism must not 
be injured by any of these forms. 

The tactical forms of cavalry must of course vary-according to the 
arms against which it has to fight. It can arrange its forces in any 
number of different ways for fighting against cavalry ; on the other hand, 
it will choose extended lines. with advantage against artillery, and 
echelons against infantry, at least when it has to fight against large 
masses of cither of the two last arms. 

Now, since the action of cavalry during both its strategic employ- 
ment and the battle is, naturally, first of all directed at engayzing the 
the enemy’s cavalry, its fighting tactics against itsown arm must always 
be of first importance. In this way, we can’t do wrong if we train the 
cavalry division above all as an evolutionary body, so as to regulate 
its movements, to accustom it to the greatest possible rapidity, and to 
train the commanders of the various sides. ‘The most precise drill must 
be first thoroughly mastered, and then manoeuvres practised against an 
opponent. Then, and not till then, will the talents of the commanders 
show themselves, will the etticiency of the troops be proved ; and then 
only willa normal fighting formation be dropped, and the best furma- 
tion for each case will be improvised. 


T have not here touched on the employment of horse artillery with 
cavalry, nor of machine guns ; T have purposely omitted this, preferring 
to leave these matters to the distinguished oflicer of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, who is to lecture to you next mouth. 


Now for a few words on the dismounted servico of cavalry. All 
cavalry officers will agree with ime, I think, in saying that a cavalry 
man must be able to fight on foot, and ought to be a good shot. At 
the beginning of the American War, both sides were totally unpre- 
pared for hostilities, and armies had to be organised, drilled, aud 
equipped, before operations could be begun. With rd to the cavalry, 
beth sides were at first inclined to act upon the idea, then very pre- 
valent, of the usclessness of mounted meu against modern infantry fire 
arms ; but they soon discovered their mistake, and the mounted service 
soe eek rapidly ; 3 so much so, that at the latter end of the wir the 

Northern States maintained no less than 80,000 cavalry, almest all of 
lio were equipped with rifles or carbines. 


France and Germany, however, do not seem to have benetited by 
these experiences, and it) was only after the Pranco-Prussiaun War 
that they were taken to heart. We read, that even on scoutiny and 
reconaissance dutics, as soon as the * Franctireurs” were organised, 
the traiping, equipment, and armament of the much vaunted Prussian 
Ublans rendered them quite unable to cope with foes who, thourh 
brave, must, from want of training and organisation, have been con- 
temptible in themselves. In order to deal with them, the Prussian 
cavalry had to arin themselves, well known, with chassepot, riiles 
taken from the enemy, or to be accompanied hy infantry, in order to 
clear the villazes of these volunteer rittcuen. 


G 
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The result of this was, that after the war all the great military 
powers of Europe armed their cavalry with a long range carbine, and 
trained them to fight on foot and to shoot straight, in addition to their 
other.duties. Russia especially took up this idea, and turned most of 
‘her cavalry into dragoons, armed with the long rifle and bayonet. In 
the Russo-Turkish campaign, the value of these troops was shown, when 
General Gourko, and his dragoons did splendid service in his raids across 
the Balkans, in his capture of Tirnova with one brigade of dragoons, 
a town of 60,000 inhabitants, and held by three battalions of Turkish in- 
fantry, in the capture of Kazaulik, and later in the retreat. 

Dismounted cavalry can now in all cases where there is any cover 
available, place their horses in rear, and taking up a defensive position, 
can amnoy an enemy with dismounted fire at 900 yards, can inflict loss 
at 600 yards, and after that can pour in volleys with precision, so that 
an action might in many cases be settled before the approaching enemy 
could come within 200 yards. 

The dismounted men could then run to their horses, mount, and 
gallop away in case of being overmatched. 

The question has been asked :—What ought cavalry, when acting 
dismounted, to be able to dot 

Colonel Trench gives the following answer: Istly. Tt ought cer- 
tainly to be able to hold its own, and when fairly matehed, to be able to 
overcome the opposition of the enemy’s dismounted cavalry. 2udly. 
At should be able to overcome the opposition of weak infantry detach- 
“ments, so‘that a small body of the latter arm should not be able to hold 
superior bodies in check — 3rdly. Cavalry should be able to oceupy ra- 
pidly with dismounted men any important and distant point, and to 
hold it against the enemy till the infantry of its own side can arrive. 
4thly. Cavalry should be able to provide for the security of its canton- 
sments and to defend them from attack. 

In acting thus, care must be taken that the cavalry does not be- 
‘come mere mounted infantry, which is the very last thing to be desired. 
All that is demanded of it is limited to its being able, when occasion 
may require it, to render such services as those just detailed. It is now 
laid down as an axiom, that cavalry which cannot fight on foot under 

ain conditions, is not up to the requirements of modern warfare, nor 
it worth the sacrifice which it costs the State. 

Now, us to the defensive action of dismounted cavalry. The occa- 
sions on which dismounted cavalry will be able to render good service 
to its own side by defensive action, will generally be far more numerous 
than those upon which it will be forced to take offensive action. The 
priveiples which should guide its uction on the defensive are the same 
as | have already detailed. 

1 will now read you some instances from the American Civil War, 
showing what cavalry can do acting on foot and on horseback. 

Some of General Stuart's Confederate Cavalry were attacked near 
Poolesville by the Federal troops. General Stuart thus describes the 
action: “I ordered the charge, which was responded to in handsome 
style by the advanced squadron of Lee's brigade, which drove back the 
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enemy’s cavalry upon the column of infantry advancing to occupy the 
crest from which the cavalry were driven. Quick as thought, Lee’s 
sharpshooters sprang to the ground, and engaging the infantry skir- 
mishers, held themin check till the artillery in advance came up, which 
under the gallant Pelham, drove back the enemy’s force upon the bat- 
teries beyond the Monocacy. Occupying the crest, which I used as a 
screen to cover my real movement, 1 made a rapid dash to my left to 
White’s ford, which was guarded by 200 infantry strongly posted in the 
clitts. A few shells from the small guns and the attack of the dis- 
mounted cavalry soon drove off these enemies, and the passage of the 
ford was effected with all the regularity of the passage of a defile at 
drill, The enemy came up just as the whole force had safely etlected 
its crossing.” 

Again, at Trenton, in December 1861, Forrest charged the enemy 
with a portion of his cavalry mounted, and drove them iuto a fortitied 
position which they had strengthened with a breastwork of cotton bales 
and hogsheads of tobacco. Halting within 50 yards, he withdrew his 
force some 200 or 300 yards, so as to obtain cover, and then disinount- 
ing these same men and bringing up some guns, he opened such a fire 
of small arms and artillery, that the Federals soon surrendered, and his 
small force, consisting only of his cavalry escort and of a few artillery, 
in all not more than 275 men, were able to sum up the fruits of their 
victory,, They amounted to 400 prisoners of war, 300 negroes, 1000 
horses and mules, 13 wagous, 7 caissuns, 400,000 rounds of small arms 
ammunition, together with a great quantity of equipment, stores de. 

This was gained by a gallant charge of about 200 horsemen, which 
drove the enemy into their entrenchments, followed by a beld attack by 
these horsemen, acting dismounted as infantry. 

Again, ina retreat, cavalry by dismounted fire might arrest for 
some time the enemy’s pursuit, and prevent the retreat becoming a rout. 
Also for the protection of artillery against infantry sharpshooters, 
creeping up over ground inaccessible for mounted men, dismounted ac- 
tion of cavalry is essential. 

To sum up then, the circumstances and conditions under which 
dismounted service may be resorted to by cavalry with a fair chance of 
success, we may state as follows :— 

1. When from circumstances, or the nature of the ground, there 
is nothing to be hoped for from mounted action. 

2. When the desired result is likely to be at once attained by the 
prompt and decisive action of dismounted men, 

3. When it is important, at all hazards, to.retard and delay the 
progress of the enemy. 

4. When there is good shelter for the led horses during the attack 
and defence of a position. 

5. The men should be properly trained and able to shoot well; 
to attempt to fight dismounted with untrained men would be to court 
disaster. 
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Thave not touched on mounted and mobile infantry, in this lee- 
ture. My reason for not having done so is that I am of the same 
opinion on this point as General Keith Fraser, the Inspector-General 
of Cavalry in England, who, in a lecture the other day, said that 
“he did not see any reason why cavalry armed with rifles should not do 
all that Sheridan’s men ever did, and he did not see what a mounted 
infautry man could do, that a cavalry man could not do better.” 

I think uow, that the old proverb, “the infantry soldier who is 
shot by a cavalry man anust believe in destiny,” no longer applies. 


SCHEME FOR FORMING A MILITARY POLICE RESERVE 
AND ESTABLISHING MILITARY (INDIAN) 
COLONIES IN BURMA. 


By Lisutenant Rt. M. Raryey, 
2nd Burma Infantry. 


The maintenance of peace in Burma, and the protection of her 
frontiers, are at present insured by a large force of Indian Military Police, 
supplemented by three local regiments of the Madras army, which have 
lately been formed from picked Military Police battalions, together 
with several ordinary regiments on the Bengal and Madras establish- 
ments. It is hoped before long, when a few more local reviments 
have been raised, that they, together with the Military Police, will be 
able unaided to answer all calls, and that the regiments other than local 
regiments will thus be released from service in Burma. ‘The up-keep of 
the Military Police is a very heavy tax on the country, and while all 
who have had any experience in Burma are agreed, that for some years 
yet to come it would be highly dangerous to denude the country of 
troops and military police ; yet the time has come when a greater con- 
centration than has hitherto been possible might with advantage be 
adopted. The results of concentration would be greater efficiency in 
drill, musketry, &e., while discipline would also be improved, owing to 
more European supervision being possible. Once such concentration has 
been effected, and when experience has shown that no increase of violent 
crimes, and no reorganisation of dacoit bands has followed as a result. of 
the withdrawal of the scattered ont-posts (which withdrawal should, 
however, be very gradually and unostentatiously carried out), then the 
question arises,—cannot reserves be formed which would lessen the 
heavy expense of maintaining the Military Police, by enabling the numn- 
bers with the battalions to be reduced ; while the actual number of 
trained men still in the country, and who could be called out if necessity 
arose would be in no way decreased? From careful enquiries among 
men serving in the Military Police Iam confident, that not only could 
such a reserve be formed, but together with it, and in fact as part of 
the same scheme, military colonies of agriculturists could be success- 
fully established. 

I will here briefly state, that several attempts have been made by 
the local government to establish Indian colonies in Burma, and that 
grants of land, free passages from India, and peeuniary assistance in 
the shape of loans, have all been offered ; while similar inducements 
have been held out to the men of the Military Police serving in 
Burma. The terms and conditions of these privileges have been pub- 
lished in the Burma Gazette. But while neither have the colonists from 
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India flourished, nor the men of the Military Police sought after grants 
of land much, yet it cannot be assumed that Indian colonies are a 
failure ; because no very great interest has been taken in these colonies, 
nor have the best steps been taken to attract the right class of men. 
The welfare of the colonies has not been the special duty of any particular 
officer, but quite the reverse, as the colonies have been extra work 
thrown on to the already over-worked district ofticers. 1t is unneces- 
sary, however, to discuss the causes of failure in the past, but I will 
endeavour to show how success may be looked for in the future. 

I am of opinion that reserves could not be formed without at the 
same time establishing colonies, and vice vers4; as the reserve pay unsup- 
plemented by income derived from other suurces would be insutticient ; 
while the difficulties and failures, inseparable from the commencement 
of a colonisation of this nature, might prove fatal, if the men were not 
bound down to the country by other ties, and assisted by regular pay- 
ments, independent of the proceeds of their cultivation, Under these 
circumstances [ will deal with the combined subject. 

As the Military Police far exceed the local regiments in number, 
and as the payment of the Police is a local and not an imperial charge, 
it would be necessary to organise, and constitute these reserves as 
Police reserves. This need not prevent the men of local regiments, who 
elected to pass into the police reserves in Burma, from doing so ; but 
men who preferred returning to India on completion of their service in 
lucal regiments, might be passed into the army reserves in Judia on 
Indian reserve pay only. 

The terms of service and pay of the men of these reserves should 
be more or less similar to those in force for the time being for the native 
troops in India, plus a small Burma allowance. | 

Grants of land and advances should be continued as at present, sub- 
ject to modifications if found advisable. 

Pensions with a small increase, which might be called Burma allow- 
ance, thould be granted to those willing to remain in Burma on 
completion of service. 

The reserves, to begin with, should be organised into one battalion, 
sub-divided into local companies. This would be an experimental orga- 
nisation to be increased if the reserve proved a success. 

District companies would be formed in numbers according to the 
strength of the colonies in any particular locality. 

Colonies would be established in suitable localities as Jand was 
available ; due regard being had to the nature of the soil, which should 
be suited for the cultivation of the particular crops that the colonists 
had been accustomed to grow in their own country. Wheat would 
naturally be the most essential crop. As far as possible, these sites 
should be selected with reference to the strategical importance of the 
situation. The villages should be built on defensible lines, and should 
not consist of less than a stated number of houses. 

The reserves should be under a battalion commandant of experience 
and tact, who should also be in general charge of the colonies. He 
should have oue or more assistants as required. His head-quarters 
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should be at a central place, such as Mandalay. His assistant might 
have his head-quarters at some other station if found advisable. 

The duties of the commandant and his assistant would be, (a) the 
payment, annual training, &c., of his men, (6) the general supervision 
of the colonies under the deputy commissioner of the districts in 
which the colonies were established. .This would embrace not only 
supervision, but it would be necessary for the battalion ofticers to take 
an interest in the agriculture of the men, to encourage and assist them 
with advice, &c., &. 

At the head-quarters of the battalion a small permanent staff would 
be necessary, and here all spare arms, accoutrements, ammunition &c., 
would be stored and looked after. 

At the head-quarters of the districts in which colonies existed, 
would be kept the army and pouch ammunition of the company or 
companies of the colony a few arms; and a small quantity of ammu- 
nition, being, when necessary, issued for the protection of more exposed 
colonies. 

To start with, I should advocate the establishment of a Sikh 
colony, because Sikhs are least likely to take employment other than 
agriculture. Muzbi Sikhs, low caste Hindus, &c., are very apt to go as 
coolies on any public works. Mussulmans have a tendency to migrate 
into towns, and start shops &c., and also to ally themselves with Burman 
women. Hindustanis have greater difficulties owing to caste prejudices. 
Maja colonies should be kept separate, as should Muhammadan villages, 
if such were established. 

To attract men to the reserves, and to induce them to become 
colonists, the first step is to offer inducements and facilities to the men of 
local regiments and police battalions to get their womenkind over. 
This they have already shown an ever increasing inclination to do as the 
country has settled down. When the women have come in sufficient 
numbers, and have become accustomed to the climate of the country, 
they will not readily undertake the trouble and expense of a return 
journey. 

If it is not considered advisable to increase the proportion of women 
allowed with a battalion, passes might be granted to wives, and one 
or more relatives in excess of the present proportion, on condition of 
their living in, taking up, and cultivating land in one of the colonies. 
The more women there are in the country, the less inclination will the 
men have to return to India. The married men will have their families 
within easy reach, and will be able to visit them frequently on short 
leave. The ummarried men would be able to suit themselves with 
wives from among the daughters of men of the battalions, reserves, or 
pension establishment ; and as tics of this nature increased, the desire, 
and indeed possibility, of returning to their native country would 
decrease. For example, suppose a man now serving in a battalion, who 
has a wife in the country and several children, is in time drafted into 
the reserve: his daughters would in all probability be marvied to young 
fellows in one of the regiments or battalions, who will in the natural 
course of events themselves join the reserves, while their father-in-law 
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will in time take his pension in the country to be near his children, 
and so on. 

Relatives of men or others, who have paid their own way over, 
should be admitted into the colonies, only on condition of their adhering 
to all existing rules and regulations. 

Alliances with women of the country should be discouraged as far 
as possible, Marriages of this sort do not appear to produce a useful 
class of children. ‘The men lose caste and sink in the social seale. 
These matches do not bind them to the country, so the women and 
children are liable, and indecd almost certain, sooner or later to be 
deserted. 

Irrespective of the rules and regulations necessary for the effective 
administration of the reserves, the men, as colonists, should be as little 
tied down to the country by hard and fast rules as possible. While 
colonists remained in the reserves, it would be a necessary measure to 
prohibit their leaving Burma without leave, as it might be necessary to 
eall out the reserves suddenly, and it would only be safe to allow a 
fixed percentage to be absent at once ; but others than those actually in 
the reserves should not be tied down, further than their obligations in 
the way of refunding loans, &e, from government, are concerned. If 
men thought that they were being permanently separated from their 
relitions and friends in their own country, and that they were being 
exiled from their native shores, very few would accept the terms. ‘The 
death of a father, or brother, &e., would frequently leave the bit of 
ground in their native village without a cultivator, and exposed to liti- 
gation from grasping neighbours ; and under these, or such like circun- 
stunces, the colonists would require perfect freedom of choice, as to 
whether the family concerned would return to the Punjab, depute a 
member of their family to do so, or to remain in Burma. As a matter 
of fact, it would be found that the majority would remain, and tying 
them to the country would defeat its own end, 

The reserve as a body should only be liable to be called out by order 
of the inpector-zeneral of police, but deputy commissioners should be 
empowered, under restrictions, to call out. in’ cases of sudden emergency 
the reserve company in their distriet; the proportion to be left ina 
Village for its protection, to be fixed by the inspector-general of police. 
When reserve men were called out, they would be attached for rations, 
discipline &e., to the battalion of military police of the district, where 
their services were required, except in the case of the embodying of a 
large unit, say half a battalion, when these arrangements would be made 
by the commandant of the battalion. 

The most suitable season for calling out the reserves for their 
annual training would be the off season, when very little cultivation 
is voing on, and this is fortunately the season when dacoity is most 
prevalent. However, dacoity is now becoming a thing of the past, and 
need not be considered a serious obstacle; but it is absolutely uecessary 
that the cultivation of the military colonists should be as little as possi- 
Ile interfered with. 
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The reserve men would only be subject to the military discipline 
legislated for in the Burma Military Police Act, when embodied or 
“ called out for training. For maintenance of order in colonies, nothing 
more would be required than the present very excellent “ village regu- 
lations ”, which are based on a system peculiarly adapted to military 
colonies. 

In each colony a proportion of mechanics, priests, sweepers, musi- 
vians, barbers, &c., would be required, so as to render each colony 
entirely independent and to enable marriage, funeral, and other 
ceremonies to be carried out with facility. Passes from India should 
be granted to these necessary appendages toa colony, together with 
their families. 

Once the colonies were fairly started, taxes should be imposed as 
usual in Burma. For the first few years they should be remitted entircly. 

If a combined reserve force and military colonisation scheme were 
started on lines as shown above, which, however, could certainly be 
largely improved upon, there is little doubt but that success would be 
assured. It is hardly necessary to point out the many advantages which 
would accrue from such a scheme, but the most prominent are, (a) re- 
duction of the heavy expense of maintaining military police; (b) increase 
of the scanty population of Upper Burma by colonies of loyal subjects, 
capable not only of protecting themsclves, but also their less warlike 
fellow-subjects the Burmans, also affording recruits bred in the country 
of a good fighting stock ; (c) the introduction of a class quite distinct 
from the indigenous races, who would have no sympathy with any 
rising among these races, and who would thus form an additional check 
on rebellion: the advantage of having our own subjects in preference 
to Chinese, or other foreigners, it is unnecessary to point out ; while the 
establishment of Indian colonies in a foreign land would necessarily be 
a check on rebellions in India; as the isolated position of their relatives 
in Burma would cause the disaffected to hesitate, before exposing them 
to the retributions which might be expected to follow a rising on their 
part; (d) the relief afforded to overcrowded India by the establishment of 
colonies would be invaluable, and this is already recognised by the 
men in the police, who complain of the increasing difficulty of obtain- 
a living in their own country; (e) the cultivation of wheat in Burma, 
which would considerably reduce the expense of feeding the Military 
Police, as once wheat became cheap, the pay of the men could be con- 
siderably reduced. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAVALRY TRAINING 
IN INDIA. 


By Capt. G. O'Connor, Queen’s Bays. 


“That side alone of the belligerent parties will have its work well 
and usefully done, which succeeds at the first in beating the enemy’s 
eavalry.” Starting from this as the ground-work upon which the deve- 
lopment of our cavalry must be built up, we are at once confronted 
with the problem,—Are the methods, well thought out and exhaustively 
practised as they are, adopted by the continental nations, from whom 
we are content to learn, applicable in all their rigidity to our circum- 
stances? 

The tendency of civilized warfare has of late been to subordinate 
tactical to strategical considerations, a tendency traceable to the im- 
mense numbers of modern armies, the improved means of massing these 
numbers and of supplymg them. These huge armics again, by 
limiting the area of operations, lead up to cut and dried plans, in which 
strategy is predominant, and the influence of tactics necessarily is but 
slightly considered. 

Recognizing this, we find continental cavalries assiduously practi- 
sing mass tactics, with a view of obtaining preponderating influence in 
the early stages of the campaign and particularly on the actual battle- 
field, by the action of troops similarly equipped and cireumstanced, where 
the area of operations is known, and the physical difficulties to be over- 
eome, are those with which the combatants are familiar. In fact, the 
object of all their aspirations is to acquire the power of delivering the 
most effective shock. ‘I'hey have constantly before their mind’s eye the 
spectacle of large bodies of horsemen rushing madly on to engage in a 
death grapple, where, having discarded the sword in favor of a more 
purely offensive weapon, it will only be by scientific leading and perfect 
training, backed by stout hearts, that they can hope to prevail. 

Fascinating as the idea is, these aspirations are not for us; they 
are founded on theories derived from events, which have recently 
occurred, and which can never be parallelled in the east, and on the 
future aspects of warfare under well known conditions, conditions with 
which we have nothing incommon. Can the conclusions thus derived 
be of equal importance to us, or are we under the necessity of looking 
about for data more applicable to our difterent circumstances ? 

Most emphatically we are; and without calling into question for 
a moment the correctness of the continental principles of cavalry em- 
ployment, it is in the application of these principles that we are bound 
to differ from others, ditferently situated to ourselves. 

The undeniable improvement which has taken place within the last 
few years, in British and Native Cavalry serving in India, whilst afford- 
ing great satisfaction, obliges the mounted arm to complete and 
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supplement that efficiency by devoting its attention to other methods 
of training, methods calculated to obtain the opportunity to display 
this efficiency. 

To indicate the lines upon which this further training should run, 
it is necessary to understand the raison d’étre of the immense cavalry 
force, proportionately greater as it is than in the armies of other powers, 
which is now maintained in India. 

There is no native state, within or immediately contiguous to our 
frontier, whose suppression would call for any great effort. Beyond 
our frontier, Russia has approached closer and closer, until, where 
before it was a matter of months, it is now an affair of days, within 
which a collision may take place. 

By the construction of the trans-Caspian railway, Russia is able 
to launch considerable forces against the frontier of an ally, in the pre- 
servation of whose autonomy we are vitally interested. Not only could 
the garrisons at Karki, Chaharjui, &c., be easily pushed forward on the 
Afghan frontier, but by means of the railway the troops already in 
motion could be reinforced, and the depleted garrisons refilled. 

Besides this menace, always present on her eastern frontier, the 
railway has conferred on Russia the power of supplying her troops with 
water, food, and war matériel ; and at the same time has miminised the 
risks to which they would be exposed from climate &c., by shortening 
the time of exposure, until they were present in the theatre of war, 

Thus, concisely stated, is the present position of affairs, and it would 
be the most transparent affectation to attempt to disguise the fact that 
it is Russia with whom, eventually, we shall have to reckon. To 
discover the means to deal with him most effectually as far as the 
cavalry are concerned, it will be advisable to place before us his pro- 
bable offensive power both of organization and training, and the 
description of country, which from proximity and strategic reasons, is 
most likely to be the scene of operations. 

Not included in the Russian European mobilizatioh dispositions, we 
find 4 divisions of cavalry, or 72 squadrons (Europeans). We are war- 
ranted in supposing, that in the event of complications with us, the present 
composition of their cavalry divisions would be assimilated to our own 
organization, and that instead of one Cossack regiment to each division, 
there would be two or even more, and the restriction against the 
Cossack cavalry being in the first or fighting line would, against our 
native troops, be removed. 

In the last European war the Russian cavalry as a whole were 
undoubtedly wanting in boldness and enterprise, a defect which was 
not atoned for by their readiness to defeat the Turks in combat, for 
despite their inferiority the Turkish cavalry appear to have had fre- 
quent successful combats with their opponents. 

That we need have any doubt as to the ability of our horsemen to 
repeat the exploits of the Heavy Brigade in the Crimea, would be to 
ignore the greater comparative advance towards efficiency (of the conti- 
nental type) which our cavalry has made, and to be unaware of the 
retrograde condition of the Russiau cavalry, caused by their futile cou- 
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version into mounted infantry. It is not the regnlar European cavalry 
per se that we need fear: their national characteristics, traditions, and 
habits are against them, their pre-eminent military quality of stolid 
resistance to attack has shown itself in their tactics, of on more than 
one occasion, receiving a charge at the halt; but invaluable as this 
quality is to the infantryman, it is not a necessary ingredient of the 
successful cavalry soldier. 

But poor as is the material, the Russian cavalry soldier, owing to 
the system under which he has been trained, might be most formidable 
to our men in the most effective species of warfare. Unable to meet 
us in the open field, the Russian cavalry, well trained in raids, 
reconuaisances, the crossing of rivers, and the useful details of cavalry 
pioneering, with the staying powers of himself and horse developed to 
their utmost, will on most detached duties prove the equal of our men, 
whether British or Native. 

So much for the material of the European troops. But before a 
collision of any importance takes place, the Cossack will have to be 
brushed aside. ‘he Cossack, in his ability to perform the duties of 
exploration and security, is as relatively superior to his comrades of the 
European cavalry, as they in respect of their thoroughly practical train- 
ing are superior to ours. Students of cavalry tactics of the Napoleonic 
wars are aware of the dread, resulting at last in positive disorganiza- 
tion, with which these ubiquitous horsemen inspired the well led and 
hitherto successful French cavalry. There is no reason to assume that 
the Cossack has since deteriorated ; their comparative failure in the 
Crimea can be attributed to the circumscribed area of operations. It 
would be much better to suppose, that by becoming less irregular they 
have acquired the necessary discipline to enable them to resist the isu- 
lated attacks of small bodies of European cavalry. 

To give free scope to the peculiar methods of training in vogue in 
the Russian cavalry, there is only one factor required; a suitable 
theatre of war. Looking north from Quetta, we find the whole country 
(with the exception of the south-western corner) enclosed in the irre- 
gular parallelogram between Cabul, Kamiab, Herat, and Kandahar; an 
area of about 45,000 square miles; covered with numerous ranges of 
hills, varying in height from the Safed Koh, and Paghman ranges, to 
the low hills in the neighbourhood of Farah ; between the hills are a 
succession of high rolling downs gradually receding into plains, with 
long, low, and broad undulations, and an occasional isolated sand hill. 

Intersecting the country in every direction are the rivers 
Argandab, Helmund, Farah Rud, and Hari Rud, each of them 
with numberless affluents, and deep canals; their numbers making the 
surrounding country peculiarly liable to sudden floods, with every small 
stream an impassable obstacle. The whole country is fairly well popu- 
lated, and but thinly cultivated, its general appearance being that of 
innumerable waves suddenly stilled in their rolling action, and converted 
into bright yellow sand. hickly dotted over the sandy wastes is the 
saxaoul plant, useful no doubt for fuel, and to transport avimals, but 
from its size affording no assistance to the military engineer. 
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- Frequent -oases, surrounded by a vegetation of tamarisk, camel- 
thorn, and absinthe, are met with, nor is there any dearth of villages, 
each of them surrounded by high square walls, capable, with very few 
tovls and little preparation, of being converted into miniature forts. 
Were it not for the numerous streams and water channels, cavalry could 
traverse this country in every direction: as it is, except during and 
immediately after rains, light wheeled transport can be used, but, 
although the country is in many places particularly suitable for cavalry” 
action, the detached services could only be etticiently and promptly 
carried out by men accustomed to surmounting natural obstacles. 

Assuming that the cavalry maintained in India are principally 
intended for repelling an attack from beyond our frontier, and that they 
at any rate would be pushed beyond the Helmund, by attempting to 
base our instruction and tactics on those of European cavalry, are we 
not making a grievous mistake, one not only likely to lead to disaster, 
but which retarding the development of our cavalry strength in the 
right direction, will eventually make the mounted branch a drag on 
their comrades 4 

In the dissimilarity between the forces likely: to be brought into 
action, in the more natural and less civilized conditions under which 
operations will take place, the physical and climatic difficulties to be 
overcome, added to the necessity of keeping wp extended lines of com- 
munication, we are not at a loss for examples to study from. In 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign, the events of the American Civil War, and 
the late Russo-Turkish campaign, there are plenty of rcliable data which 
can be accepted by cavalry ofticers. 

The common objection to studying the cavalry tactics of the 
American Civil War is, that the cavalry restricted themselves to mount- 
ed infantry work, and proved the superiority of the revolver over the 
sword. With regard to the first, in the early stages of the war this 
undoubtedly was so, but as the combatants became better organized and 
commanded, later on we find that actions between the cavalry were 
much more frequently decided by shock action alone than is generally sup- 
posed, notably the actions at Monterey, Parker’s Cross Roads, Ebenezer 
Church, &e. The damage done to the enemy’s flanks and communications, 
the information gained and placed at the disposal of the army comman- 
ders, and the consternation caused to the enemy, were out of all proportion 
to the losses in the raids of the American cavalry. That they were able 
to carry out this self-imposed, and novel rdle so effectually, was due to 
their skill in scouting, reconnaissance, and outposts, combined with their 
ability to march long distances rapidly through any description of coun- 
try. That their success was not due alone to any peculiarities of 
organization and equipment, is proved by the example of General 
Stuart’s raids in which the cavalry weve at first without carbines, and 
were always accompanied by baggage wagons, Similarly, Sheridan's 
horsemen carried in dead weight on their saddles quite an equal amount 
to that laid down in our field service equipment regulations, In short, 
the key to the unparalled successes of both Northern and Southern 
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cavalry must be looked for in that thcir mobility and superior intelli- 
gence were brought into play, not only in the actual encounter, but asa 
means by which they rendered themselves perfectly safe from surprise, 
whilst surprising the enemy. 

General Gourko’s raid across the Balkans may also be fairly men- 
tioned as an example of the work which will be required from cavalry 
in thinly populated and extensive countries, and against an enemy able 
to exist on the minimum of commissariat and transport. 

Theoretically, both British and Native cavalry are supposed to be 
proficient in all detached duties. At inspections and camps of exercise, 
the Inspector-General sees and comments on the performance of these 
duties, but at camps, the only real opportunities, the occasions are so 
infrequent, that in the majority of regiments the practical knowledge 
is usually only superficial. 

How often have regiments an opportunity of working over strange 
ground in the services of exploration and security, against a force whose 
first dispositions they are unacquainted with, in a manner which 
the varied expanse of country will admit of, and the presence of regi- 
mental transport could render so like service conditions that something 
must be learnt? : 

How many cavalry soldiers are aware of the extreme difficulty of 
moving even small bodies of cavalry over comparatively well known 
country at night? and how many commanding otticers would cheerfully 
accept the responsibility of swimming their regiments over a stream of 
any depth or current? The fiasco at the Berkshire manouvres should 
bring home to us the fact, that in one respect at least we are no better 
trained than the regiments at home. It is in the unaccustomedness of 
performing service work, under approximately service conditions, that 
all our fine material, drill, and preparedness are discounted. 

On the Native Cavalry in a campaign would fall the burden of 
most of the advanced duties. They at least should be familiar with 
the destruction and repair of bridges, construction of rafts, and other 
means of crossing rivers, and the construction and demolition of 
obstacles, light railways, and field telegraphs; from their habits and 
local knowledge they have a natural aptitude for work of this description ; 
their British officers, although through garrison classes &e. they are ac- 
quainted with the theory of cavalry pioneering, demolitions &c., never 
have the plant or opportunity to practise or keep up their knowledge. 

In short, to crown the edifice of our present efticiency, we want 
more of the work of which the results can be seen equally as well as 
parade movements, and field drill, both which, though they do not appeal 
to the gallery to such an extent, are really the foundation upon which 
rests the possibility of our ever being able to bring into effect. the more 
strong parts of the cavalry soldier's training. 

To revert again to the aphorism of von Der Goltz. There are two 
‘methods of beating the encmy’s cavalry, one by defeating them in the 
field, the other by wearing them out: confident as we are of being able 
to do the first, it behoves us to prevent the second being our fate. 
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NOTES 
By Colonel G. Sarrorivs, C. B., 


Made while attemling the military exercises, drills &e., of the Saxon 
corps W@armée stationed at Dresden. 


While I was at home the year before last and last year, T got leave 
to be present at the drill and training of recruits belonging to the Saxon 
eorps d’armée at Dresden. For this purpose Twas specially attached 
to their best regiment, the Kénigliche Leib Grenadier Regiment, and was 
thus enabled to follow out the training of the recruit right up to the 
time when he took his part in the autumn manauvres of the army. 
There was some difliculty in getting leave, but as soon as the oflici 
doors were opened, the rezimental oflicers were most kind and hospita- 
ble, and gave me every help possible. 

The course begins in November and ends in the manenvyr 
autumn. Officers and men are under the same rules, and I will the 
fore start with a few words about the first. 

In order that officers on joining should be thoroughly up to their 
work, they have invariably to go through a complete course of training. 
Tf, after this year’s work, there happens to be uo vacancy, they continue 
their work in the ranks like any other soldier, and have to wait their 
turn perhaps a whole year. Consequently from the moment a youngster 
gets his commission, he is thoroughly fitted to undertake the instruction 
of recruits. This task is always given over to the young officers, and it 
struck me very much to see the confident manner with which a 2nd 
Licutenant on his first parade took over the recruits squad, and gave the 
most precise and correct instructions to his non-commissioned otticers. 
This excellent outcome of the training in the ranks that he had received, 
did not in the least affect his bearing as an officer, because while going 
through his training in the ranks, he yet otherwise associates with the 
ollicers, joins their mess, their shooting club &c., and indeed is always 
treated as their future comrade. 


CHAPTER I. 


There are some things in the gencral line of instruction which are 
very good. Perhaps first of all, is the very careful way in which every 
ofticer and man is prepared for the next step he should attain. A general 
knowledge of all military work is thought good, but a particular, care- 
ful, and very minute knowledge of all that regards the next step in rank 
is the aim of every officer and man to learn, and of every senior officer 
to sce that it is learnt. 

Nest is the very earnest attention given at the commencement to 
precise detail, and the disreyard of the same, whenever under cireum- 
stances of (imaginary) active service, @ ¢, manwuyres or ficld days, 
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such precision would militate against the supreme object of utmost 
damage to the enemy, and, when that is not interfered with, the least 
damage to oneself ! 

Taking them all round, the ordinary German recruit is at the start 
off a very great lout, excessively untidy and by no means clean. His 
knowledge of his eimath, or home, goes but little beyond the bounda- 
ries of his village. The Vaterlund is but a vague idea. 

A single year transforms that ignorant lout into the smartest and 
tidiest of soldiers, with a full knowledge why he must be ready to obey 
the call to arms, and a fixed determination to dare and do his utmost 
whenever so called out. 

Thave often heard the German soldier laughed at for being such 
amachine. He was so in Frederick the Great’s time, and is so now, 
but with the most important addition, that to the physical strength the 
great military refurmers have added moral strength. There is soul in 
the machine now. What was the heavy built waggon of the last cen- 
tury ploughing along the rough roads of that day, is now the light raik 
way cugine running along its rail and doing more work in a day than 
the other did ina year. Far stronger and how much more effective! 
Every element of the German has been appealed to, and it seems to me 
with such success, that I cannot even imagine the German army being 
eventually beaten. 


Returning though to the matter more especially in hand, there 
are two classes of recruits, the one year and the three years. The first 
of these consists of men of goud cducation &e., to whom it is of import- 
tance to return to their normal business and oceupations as soon as 
possible. ‘They have a proportionately harder time, and have to pass 
examinations at the end of the year. Their number is not large, and 
as their instruction is only a concentrated essence of the course gone 
through by the second class or ordinary recruits, I pass to them. 

On the arrival of the latter in barracks, the Captain of the com- 
pany interviews each separatcly, carefully noting their occupations up 
to date, their physical conformity, and any other particulars that may 
strike him. With the knowledge thus acquired, he is enabled in many 
ses to vive distinct orders as regards their initial training. Thus a 
tailor usnally requ such extension motions as will develop the mus- 
cles of his legs. A journcyman miller, accustomed to carry heavy bags 
of flour, wants his b: straizhtened. So does a ploughman, A short 
izhted man must have spectacles. A long sighted man must be looked 
after, as he may make an eticctive squad leader &e., &e. 

Instruction begins at once. No time is lost, the following being the 
routine for last year’s recruits, ¢. e. those who joined in November 1839 
and went through their first manewuvres in September 1890. This is 
their principal traininy,—the next two years are little else but a sume- 
what modified recapitulation. 

Gencral instructions are issued by the Colonel commanding the 
regiment to the Captains of companies, who thereupon submit their 
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prozramme of instruction, On approval, this programme is made known 
to the various subaltern officers concerned, thus :— 
General remarks by the Colonel :— 
The instruction staff will consist of, 
1 ofticer. 
4 non-commissioned officers (unter offiziere. ) 
8 lance-corporals. 


(Y. B.—The officer is usually the last. joined subaltern.) 


On and from the 3rd day a special musketry non-commissioned 
officer will give two hours daily instruction. 

The hours for drill are three hours in the morning and two in the 
afternoon. 

Besides the above, there will he daily Icetures (exeept on Saturdays) 
of from 1} to 2 hours, viz., from 67 a.M. to 74 aM. and the remainder 
in the afternoon, but not beiore 5 Pp. M. 

When planning out the work, it must always be kept in mind, 
that should weather not adinit of outside drills, such others must be sub- 
stituted as can be carried out imloors, and prevent any extension of the 
time previously determined on for the whole course of recruit instruction. 

Men who are specially backward at dviil,and derulters, wil have 
an extra drill on Saturday afternoons of from 14 to 2 hours. 

Sunday mornings and Saturday attcrnoons will be employed ina 
general clean up and overhauling of full dress clothing, private things, 
ride, cupboard, and all regimental necessarie : 

From the third Sunday onwards the recruits will be marched out 
in their squads. 

One hour's theoretical instruction will daily be given by an officer. 
This line of instruction will take in all part A of the regulations and 
will be as follow 

First.— Articles of War. Code of military: punishments. Proper 
mnethod of making complaints. 

Second.—Military ideas and dutics of a soldier. 

- NV. B.—(‘The lectures at the commencement of the course are greatly 
directed towards giving a soldier a true idea of prutriotism, of his duties 
towards the fatherland, and the state. To tell him whom he may have 
to mect, and why. The consequences of failure and vlory of success, &e.) 

“ Third.—Mausketry instruction (particularly to be brought home to 
each individual), such as the simple rules for lowling, firing, and aimin 
As soon as the recruit knows how to shoulder, he must begin his in- 
struction in muskctry practice. 

Having got on so far, the reasons for open order fighting should now 
be made clear to the recruit by taking him to some spot conveniently 
near, and there letting him see a detachment of older soldiers going 
through the nee ry evolutions. 

Next, his pride and understanding must be awakened by telling him 
of sundry simple actions during war time, and thas bringing him to proper 
knowledge of the high and honourable duties devolving on him by tis 
call to be a soldier and detemder of his country. 
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Fourth.—The proper mode of attack and defence, as well as the 

+ correct use of the ground to increase the force of attack as well as the 
possibility of defence, is to be demonstrated, by placing men opposite 
to him at varied distances in and out of range, and in positions covered 
and uncovered. 

Yor the above purpose the recruits must be taken out at least 
twice a week. Besides being a good change from the ordinary drill 
parade ground, it is also the only means by which a soldier can be made 
to intelligently understand, as well as do, the ordinary movements aud 
exercises on parade. 

In the same way it is made clear to him how and why extended 
and close order are carricd out in different ways, though both have the 
invariable intention of the utmost damage to the enemy with the 
least possible loss to onesclf. Much time must be taken over this, for 
the careful training of a man can only be ultimately successful by cons- 
tantly repeating the same thing at the (ime, as well as on future occasions. 
Soon some will come to the front, and these should be particularly 
noticed and looked after, in order to form them into squad or section 
leader Skirmishers must move freely and casily, and always take up 
a position from which they can best sce the enemy, while keeping as 
far as possible under cover. The rifle should be carried comfortably 
under the arm or at the trail. They must be practised at getting over 
and past all kinds of obstacles, and of taking advantage of them as 
cover. At the same time the recruit must be made to understand, that 
after all, the direct line is almost invariably the safest, and that in the long 
run, going any distance out of the way merely entails longer time under 
fire ; thus only a very slight deviation from the direct line is at any time 
either expedient, or permissible. Loading under varied circumstances 
and in different positions has great influence in the proper delivery of 
fire. To deliver fire most effectually against a moving object, while the 
shooter is lying down, knecling, or in position behind cover, depends 
much on the build, development of the body (AGrpertau), the lie of the 
land, composition of the opposing objects fired at, and the particular 
circumstances of the engagement. : 

In taking cover behind a tree, the right shoulder should be exposed 
as little as possible. When the tree is a thick one, the left forearm is 
placed against the tree, so that the rifle is supported in the palm of the 
hand. When the tree is a thin one, the palin of the left hand is pressed 
avainst the tree, and the rifle is now supported between the finger and 
thumb. Trees give no side protection, therefore a man should always kneel 
or lic down behind them, and only stand if he could not otherwise see the 
enemy. When taking cover and firing from behind a parapet, the 
whole of the left of the body should lean against it; in. this position 

‘ht foot would be somewhat thrown back and lJeft knee bent. 
Special instruction should be directed as to the mode of taking cover 
behind walls, hedges, ditches, and even apparently unimportant risings 
or inequalities of the ground. 

This is best brought home to the recruit by sending ont parties, and 
letting Lim practically observe how they take cover under all the 
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different circumstances. But never forget to constantly repeat, that 
taking cover is completely subject to being able to carry out at the 
saine time the most effectual offensive. 

Skirmishers, when for the time in close order, must lie down during 
the fight. If during peace manmuvres sanitary reasons prevent this 
order being carried out, their oflicers must point out to the men the 
reason why, and that in war time they would necessarily have to lie 
down. 

Fifth and Sirth.—Ficld and garrison service are to be explained on- 
ly as regards first principles, and to enable the soldier to have some 
idea of what he would have to do if suddenly called out. 

Seventh.—The rest of the initiative instruction hitherto not parti- 
cularly noted, will be given to the recruits by the lance-corporals, and 
then by a special non-commissioned ofticer told off for that duty. 

In the second weck the musketry non-commissioned ofticer will 
instruct as to the cleaning of the rifle. 

Eighth.—During the first week, gymnastics and extension motions 
will take up half an hour in the morning and one hour in the afternoon. 
After this period the company commandant will decide whether this 
time could be lessened or not. 

Ninth.—The oflicer in charge of the recruits will always make out 
in advance a weekly return, showing in the greatest detail how he pro- 
poses to take up the following week. Not only must the daily and 
hourly work be put down, but he must also specify what part he himself 
will take, and what he intends his non-commissioned officer to take. 

Tenth.—-From the third weck onwards the recruits will do ronte 
marching twice a week. While out, there will be plenty of opportunity 
to go over all that has been taught with reference to skirmishing, taking 
cover ke., &e. 

Eleventh.—Although the recruit may not know how to handle his 
arm, yet the rifle must be given over to him on the third day. ‘The 
instructions necessary are to commence in the first week. 

TLweltth.--Open order and skirmishing instruction must be driven 
home into the individual most carefully and patiently, then continued 
with equal patience and steadiness as the man is successively drilled in 
file, section, and half-zug: 

Thirteenth.—The instruction in zugs is to be carried out, so that the 
object detailed in the regulations may be attained, namely, that all moye- 
ments may be carried out by the men equally well, whether in regular or 
irregular order, 

N. B. Lrreqular Order. —T the German army the individual soldier 
has his exact place in the ranks. He has, as far as possible, always the 
saine flank men as well as the sane frout or rear rank man, It is con- 
sidered that this greatly adds to his steadiness while uuder arms. But as 
such as an arrangement is not always possible, the men are from time to 
time placed indiscriminately about the line, and this is called “ wn- 
rangirten”, or irregular, duarrangzed order, 

The foregoing comprise the general preliminary instructions. —They 
are not so long in the original, fur often the numbers only of the Paras. 
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of the drill regulations &e., are quoted ; but as the books referred to are 
not perhaps immediately available, all those parts on which the officers 
in their instruction and drill lay special stress are put down in some- 
what greater detail. 

Having thus got his colonel’s directions, the company commander 
makes out his proposal for regulating the recruit’s course. 

The following was the course for the season’s recruits belonging to 
the 9th company. 

Training of the individual (Ausbildung des einzelnen Mannes). 

Ist We eek. —Uniform, no arms or accoutrements, forage caps. 

Drill.—Falling in, in line. Positions at the halt. Moving freely 
and easily. Turning by numbers. Falling in on fixed points. Going 
past properly. Saluting with the right hand. Easy movements in 
step. Easy and simple instructions. Extension motions or gymnastics ; 
consideration of the introduction to the musketry regulations. All this 
must be practised with each man singly by himself. 

Gymnastic E.vercises —On the cross bar ; jumping over a rope. 

Instruction, theoretical, hy Officers. —Duties of a soldier, and military 
ideas Articles of War. Punishment code and complaints. 

Ditto by N.C. Officers. —Organization of the army. Duties. Bar- 
rack orde ivisions and parts of the army. 

Instruction in loading and firings. 

Duties and ideas of a soldier—One of the first of these is to take 
the oath, but not until its nature is thoroughly explained. 

In Saxony the oath is as follows :—To truly serve His Majesty the 
King during term of service. To loyally obey His Majesty the Emperor 
of Germany, and the war regulations, and always to behave as a true and 
honourable soldier. 

This oath is taken before the flag. The latter is always to be 
pointed out as a symbol of one’s country, the remembrance of which in 
time of greatest danger should nerve the soldier to the utmost. 

(This oath brings as its primary duty absolute loyalty to the King 
and his house; secondly, energetic striving to prepare for military 
work as soon as possible ; thirdly, determination to fulfil all duties and 
to behave with courage before the enemy). 

“ Pluck and determination to do his duty will make the soldier en- 
dure all discomforts in peace time, and also make him brave in battle. 
Properly directed pluck and determination in battle is courage ; impro- 
perly directed it is fool-hardiness. The opposite quality, cowardice, is 
shameful and dishonourable to a soldier.” f 

Fourthly, obedience to one’s superiors, honourable conduct off and 
on duty, good and upright behaviour towards one’s comrades. 

The non-commissioned officers’ lectures are upon army organization, 
ze. how the German army is raised and organized ; the duties of a soldier 
are also continued and exemplified. Rules in the barracks ; composition 
of the army, with the special object of enrbling the soldier at once to 
answer to what corps a’ armee, divison, brigade, regiment, battalion, 
company, and section he belongs to, aud who commands in cach case. 
Handling the rifle. 
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2nd Week.—Uniform, arms inclusive of side arms. Forage caps. 

Drill.—Recapitulation of what was learnt last week. Position 
in the ranks. Standing at the “shoulder” and the “order”. Feeling. 
Marching singly, hips steady, and by numbers. Marching with- 
out step. Double. Stepping forwards, and backwards, Saluting by 
word of command. Facing, piling, and unpiling arms. This last with- 
out any command. Falling in. Forming to the front. 

Skirmishing.—Opening out into skirmishing order. Closing. Going 
through all the skirmishing practices but without arms. 

Extension motions.—Coutinue practices as before. Double. The 
practices learnt in the last week to be gone through again, but in squads 
of two or four men. Jumping ; extension motions without arms, 

Gymnastics.—Continued practice on the cross bar and jumping over 
@ rope. 

Musketry training.—Fxplanation of sights, aiming, firing, targets. 

Lecture, theory, by Officers—Military dutics and ideas. Articles of 
War, punishment, and complaints. 3 

Ditto by Non-Commissioned Officers. —Barrack instruction. Organi- 
zation of the army. Duties. Formation of the army, and its component 
parts, Putting in order and cleaning clothing. 

8rd Week.—Uniform, in the morning, drill order with arms. After- 
noon, forage caps, arms, and accoutrements. 

Drill.—Recapitulation. Single men marching, keeping the hips 
steady, marching without step with shouldered arms. 

NV. B.—This march without step (marsch ohne tritt) is our ordinary 
march, and is thus named in German to distinguish it from the parade 
march ‘he latter is in the same time, but the foot is more carefully 
pointed, and is brought down with a stamp on the ground. It is used 
in marching past, and when any body of men passes by a senior oflicer, 
and the word, “eyes left” or “right,” is given. 

Turning by word of command, individually, 

Loading (without filling the magazine ) 

Skirmishing or extended order, as before, but with arms. Kneeling, 
lying down, getting up quickty, one by one separately taught to be 
ready for attack, but not yet by word of command. 

Extension motions.—Foot and leg movements (much the same as 
we now have, particularly what is called the high step.) 

Ditto with rifles.—With rifle and both anns. 

Gymanastics.—Continuation of last week’s work, particularly on the 
cross bar. 

Musketry traininy.— Recapitulation and aiming from the tripods. 

Instruction by Officers. —Continuation of last week’s subjects. 

Ditto by Non-Commissioned Officers.—Continuation of last week’s, 
and also explaining to the soldier rations, clothing, pay &c, all that he 
has a right to. 

4th Week.—Uniform, drill order with rifle. Afternoon, forage caps, 
(%. e. in the morning helmets are worn). 

Drill.—Turning, pacing side-ways and to the front. Dressing back 
when standing at the shoulder or at the order, each man singly and by 
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numbers and by word of command. Shoulder and order by numbers. 
Loading when the rifle is at the order (é ¢. on the word of command to 
load, the rifle is broucht up to loading position &e.), and at the should- 
er. Slow march with shouldered arms. Ordinary march without 
numbers with hips steady. Turning on the march, with arms, By 
single files, double with the rifle over the right shoulder. 

CY. B.—Owing to the position of the magazine, there is no trail ; 
the rifle at the double is shouldered on the right shoulder, the left hand 
keeping the bayonet and the shovel steady). 

Skirmishing Order.—As before, bat under arms. Also attack (open 
fire), kneeling and behind a parapet, advancing by rushes. 

Kectension motions. —Recapitulation. 

Physical drvill.—In parties of two and four men. 

Gymnastics. —Cross bar, jumping over rope, climbing, walking along 
& mast. 

Musketry training.— Position of the individual soldier. 

Ofiicer’s theoretical—Continuation of last week. 

Non-Commissioned Oficers’.—Vitto ditto. 

5th Week.—Uniform, drill order under arms. Forage caps in tha 
afternoon. 

Drit!—Reeapitulation, Gymnastics,. falling in several men in a 
line with shouldered and with ordered arms and without numbers. 
Marching at the shoulder without numbers. Marching to flank with 
arms shouldered on the right shoulder. Present arms by numbers. By 
single men,--lvad, ready, present, fire, load, all by numbers. 

Skirmishing.—Recapitulation, Aiming. When under arms, advan- 
cing by rushes, knecling, lying down, Smart. rising when under arms. 
Otiensive fire lying down and also with rifle supported. 

Evtension motions.—Physical drill and gymnastics as before. 

Musketry training.—Making ready and placing the rifle in proper 
position against the shoulder. Pulling the trigger while the rifle is firmly 
held, Explanation of the mistakes in pulling off. 

The Officers aud Non-Commissioned Ogicers—Continue their ins- 
truction as before. 

Gth Week.-—Uniform, drill order under arms. 

Drill.—Recapitulation, but in squads and not singly. Also the 
men must feel in properly to one another. Shoulder from the present. 
Making ready the rifle as a magazine rifle, and using it again as an 
ordinary single loader. Cease firing by single men and by numbers. 
March in files. 

Skirmishing.—As before. Offensive from behind parapets (way of 
leaning against a parapet and firing therefrom). Instruction as to fire of 
skirmishe 

XY. B.—The above point is considered most important and runs 
as follows in the original :— 

“The orders for firing must be as short as possible, but must let the 
men know exactly what they are to do. 

They must first indicate the direction, then the mark, the sight to 
be put up, and lastly the kind of fire to be employed.” 
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For instance, ‘On the guns crowning that small hill, sights from 
800 to 900. Ready. Preseut. Fire. Load.” 

Or, —* The skirmishe raight before you. Sights 500”. Cease 
fire, (or when the word of command cannot be heard, then a whistle is 
the signal). 

AN. &.—The whistle is let into’the hilt of the sword. 

Then if necessary, the fire may be continued as before, or the sights 
changed or merely a direction given to fire above the head or below the 
feet. 

Extension motions.—DPhysical drill and gymmasties as before, except 
that now in the latter course jumping has to be practised with the alter- 
nate fect in front at the take off. 

NV. B.—A short run of three paces, and then jump from a small 
spring board is the ordinary practice. 

Musketry training.—Carried on as before, with addition of taking 
up his firing position, standing by himself, and without being told. 

Lectures hy Ojlicers and Von-Commissioned Officers. —As before. 

7th Week. —Uniform, drill order under arms. 

Drill.—Practising in squads of 4 to 6 men what has already been 
learnt. Fixing and unfixing bayonets by numbers. Charge bayonets. 

Unloading rifle and magazine. Facing when fullen in in sections, by 
word of command. Marching in sections. 

Skirmishing.—Recapitulation. Instruction as to description of fire 
and the reasons why and wherefore. Again here much attention is paid, 
The general scope of the remarks is, “The rapidity of fire is govern- 
ed by the necessities of the engagement, the kind of object fired at, 
and the ammuniticn in hand or obtainable. Bad light and smoke 
greatly militate against successful shooting. When the mark fired at lies 
low and is within average distance the fire should be slow. Rapid fire 
as a rule should only be employed at short distances and against marks 
only visible for a short time. Volley firing keeps the men best in 
hand, enables the effect to be better seen, and the distance, if necessary, 
to be easily corrected. But the noise of battle will rarely allow the voice 
to be heard, even when the ranks are closed, while it is completely im- 
possible when the men are in extended order. Therefore this fire is 
restricted to the beginning of the action or only to occasions 
when the troops are not themselves under heavy fire. The fire of 
a skirmishing line is usually independent. This ought really to be 
most effectual, as each man takes his own time and fires when 
he can see best. The leader or commander of the skirmishers can 
either by word of command or whistling order a more rapid, a slower, 
or magazine fire. Asarule, the front and rear rank men composing a 
file in a line of skirmishers do not fire together. One watches the eftect 
of the shot and loads, while the other fires. But when the word is passed 
for rapid tire, then both shoot away, as well, and as fast as they can, 
independently of one another.” 

Extension motions.—Physical drill and gymnastics as hefore. 

Musketry training.-—Pulling off the trigger with the rifle lying on 
some firm support. 
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Officers’ and Non-Commissioned Officers’ Lecture.—As before. 
TRAINING IN THE RANKS. 


Sth Week.—Uniform, drill order under anus. 

Drill.—Gymnastics. Parade march by 1 and 2 men at a time, and 
files, all with arms. Double with squads of 3 and 4 men or files, in si 
gle and double rank. Turning at the halt and on the march. yy 
to the front and rear, and side steps in rank and squads, Loading, ready, 
present, fire, uuloading in ranks. 

Skirmishing.— Movements of all kinds ; offensive firing in groups. 

Axtension motious.— Physical drill and gymuasties as before. 

Musketry tustruction—aAs before, but tiring with practice anmu- 
nition. 

Officer's leeture.—Duties of the soldier. Knowledge of handling 
and working of the rifle. 

Non-Commissioned Officer's lecture —As before. 

9th Week,—Uniform, drill order under arms. 

Drill.—Dressing upon points (on markers.) Eyes left. Dr 
ing in files and ranks when in half zugs and zugs. March of several men 
as in file. Parade mareh in half zugs, in single and double rank. Firing 
exercise by word of command. Loading on the march. Doubling by 
ranks ; ready at the kneel, halt. 

Skirméishing.--Recapitulation. Movements with half zugs in open 
order, Reinforcing the tiring line. 

Extension motions.—Vhysical drill and gymnastics. A recapitula- 
tion of all done in the past eight weeks. 

Musketry traininy.—Recapitulation of modes of firing. Notice of 
all the mistakes made. 

Officers, instruction by.—As last week, with addition of musket 

Non-Commissioned Officers, instruction by.—After a careful exa- 
mination the company commander will determine how many hours 
lectures must still be delivered on each subject. 

10th Week,—Uniiorm, drill order under arms, 

Drilt.— Practising all hitherto learnt in zu Dressing by files in 
half zugs and znys. Parade march in zugs. Parade march at the double, 
in zugs, advancing and retiring in line. Manner of charging in line by 
wug. Forming. Moving off in coluinn and sections. 

Skirméishing.—Recapitulation, The whole zug in skirmishing order. 
Instruction as to the reinforcement of troops. 

Gymnastics.—Recapitulation of the whole nine weeks work. 

Musketry training.—Recapitulation. Target practice. 

Officer’s instruction.—As last week, and in addition, history of the 
regiment. Theory of musketry. Working of the rifle. 

Non-Commissioned Officers.—As the company commander may 
order after lust week's examination. 

TRAINING IN ZUGS. 

11th Week.—Uniform, drill order under arms. 

Drill.—Kecapitulation of every thing’ in zugs. Doubling in sec- 
tions and wheeling. Firing. Forming into line from column, and forming 
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to the front from file. Whecling by sections, and moving in sections, 
chanying direction. 
—Firing with blank ammunition. 

Gymnastics, —lKeeapitulation, 

Musketry.—Reeapitulation, and ball practice (6 shots). 

Officers, instruction hy.—Generally about the rifle, and also field 
and garrison service. 
Non-Commissioned Officer's lecture. —As last week. 

Lith Week,—UCniforn, drill order under arms. Two days in the 
week boots suitable for the inspection day to be worn, On one day 
the parade helmet, and on one day the best accoutrements. 

Drill.—The drill to be recapitulation of all done befvre. 

Nhiriaishing.—In augs, 

All the rest, musketry training, yymmastics, and lectures, a general 
working up of every thing for the iuspection to take place in the next 
week. 

Generally the battalion commander will inspect the recruits. 


Cnarrer IT. 


On the completion of the instruction detailed in Chapter 1, the 
recruits fall in with the company, vad all vo throuch their drill together, 

The Captain takes the company in hand, and has to drill them and 
put them through their musketry as well asa course of company training 
similar to ours Much importauce is now attached to taking them out 
into the country, and minutely explaining the reason for positions and 
duties of scntrics, outposts, advanced and rear guards &e. For this part 
nothing seeins too insignificant to notice, 

For instance, when kneeling behiud a tree, the soldier is tanzht to 
stand up against it, and then kneel, thus leaving his knee pressed up 
ayaiust the tree. He then leans forward, so as to get his left arm also 
against the tree and forma rest. By this means he is best protected, 
and can rise to a standing position with least chance of exposure. 

Bringing in reports is constantly practised. ‘The instructor who is 
with the advanced party, takes one man after another, gives each edna 
vore veports of all kinds, to take back to the Captuin in the rear. This 
report the man has to give ina loud clear tone, and be able besides to 
answer any questions that may be asked about it. For instance :—No. | 
comes in with the report that guns have been heard in the distance, and 
that three mounted men have come out of the wood 10U0 yards away, aud 
seem to be watching. Questions asked :-—Does the artillery fire appear 
to be stationary, advancing, retiring, increasing, or diminishing? Answer 
(in this case), Stationary and diminishing. Y@. What do you make out 
about the mounted men? A. They appear to be sent out ahead for inform 
ation, ‘They do not appear tu have any other party coming after them, 
as they neither look back nor send back. As they did uot seem to have 
discovered our advanced sentrics, the latter kept quict and sent back 
for orders. 

Report :—A party have come up, and placed vedettes round thei, 
The party is not large but they seen to huve taken up a fixed position, 
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Q.—What do you infer from that ? 

A.—That they have a strong force behind them, as they soon saw 
our sentrics and yet quietly kept their posts. They are also constantly 
sending backwards and forwards. 

At first the reports brought in were, many of them, badly rendered 
and unintelligible, but the mistakes were at once poiuted out, and the 
object explained ; and in a few days the reports were given and = the 
questions answered witha precision, smartness, and clearness, totally wi 
expected by any one who has not watched a similar process of education. 

When double sentries are out in the front of an army and they see 
the enemy, they are tanght not to tire at once, but to consider whether 
it is correct for them to thereby discover their position. Lf they decide in 
the athrmative, they are to consider how distant the enemy is, taking 
into consideration whether the sun is before or behind, high or low, and 
the weather. The two or three simple rules necessary for that are learut 
by heart by every soldier, and he repeats them straight off whenever 
he is asked, and so gets them driven deeper and deeper into his rind. 
Lastly, while one sentry fires, the other marks the shot. The piquet is 
warned cte., ete. 

Frames of paper, of different colours, instead of flags, represent 
cavalry and infantry, and are used at nearly every parade. ‘The cavalry 
neuks are generally carried by mounted men, who move sharply back- 
wards and forwards, and so enable the company commander to illustrate 
the reasons of the various kinds of fire, 7 e. volley, independent, and 
miyazine. 

The companics after a time fall in together for battalion drill. 
Here, besides ordinary drill, they are exercised company against com- 
pany, or the whole battalion against a marked enemy. At the beginning 
of the parade the officers are called together, and told what they are todo. 
At the end of every complete movement, they are recalled, and. their 
doings most minutely criticised, All that has been gone through in 
zugs and companics is repexted in the battalion. 

This together with the musketry course takes up every spare hour, 
until the time comes for the Colonel's inspection, which usually takes 
place at the end of May or beginning of June. Each battalion is 
inspeeted separately on difterent days, but all the officers of the rexi- 
ment attend, Asa rule the General of the division and the Brigadier 
are both present. 

The companies are drawn up separately. The Coloncl, as he comes, 
interchanges with his men the usual ‘ //ork,’ and inspects the line ; while 
doing so he keeps examining and cross-questioning man after man much 
as follows :-——Who is your Captain, and what is his name? your Brigadier- 
General? Corporal, Sergeant-Major, division, brigade, regiment, battalion, 
company, zug? What ration do you get? What clothes? What is your 
term of service, ete, ete.? Tnever heard a man hesitate, or give a wrong 
answer. The object of all this being, that in case any part of the army was 
momentarily broken up, the remaining component parts may reform 
again as rapidly as possible. Naturally, nothing could so well conduce 
s that each individual should know his exact place, 


to such a result, 
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The company then goes through every movement the men have learnt 
during their course of instruction, Hach and every man goes past 
singly, and in files, at the slow, quick, and double. Gymnastics, jumping 
&e., in fact, everything is done. Next. the company forins up on parade 
for company drill, manta and firing, and last in battalion for mare hing 
past. Of mannal there is very little else but the slope, present arms, order, 
and, at special times, fix bayonets. 

The magazine interferes with the trail, therefore at the double the 
Tifle is carried at the slope, but over the right shoulder, It is a beauti- 
ful sight to see the slope from the order, the precision with which it is 
placed over the shoulder and its rigidity when once there. It 
is now when seeing the battalion together, that one can thoroughly 
appreciate the very snecesstul result of the preliminary drills. The 
movements are perfect in their time and stability, indeed they now 
reach their culminating point as far as precise drill is concerned, for they 
afterwards fall off a little, owing to so much more attention being paid 
to practical field tactics ke. 

During the early summer months inspections come on frequently, 
while at the same time the Colonel seizes every opportunity to drill the 
men together and take them out for field exercise. 

Route marching also is well kept up, the knapsacks being fully 
weighted, and the marches prolonged day by day. 

All the principal inspections are alike, exeept. that the higher the 
rank of the inspecting officer, the somewhat less he goes into detail. 
I shall therefore take H. M. the King of Suxony’s inspection as an 
example of the whole, especially as he not only is King, but is considered 
as one of the very best generals the Germans have ever had. He is the 
one to whom Moltke paid the very great compliment of saying ‘'That 
H. M. was a general who had never made a mistake.’ 

The gi nd parade ground where the inspection took place is about 
a couple of miles y from the barrac it is some miles in extent, 
and diversified by sin: all hills and undulations with patches. of pinewood 
coming in here and there, so that all sorts of different manwuyres can be 
practised by even large bodies of troops 

The regiment was drawn up in Breit Holonne, 7. e. line of company 
columns (each company in column of its three zugs). All the generals 
and staff officers belonging to head-quarters and the division, who 
were not actually with the King, fell in on the right of the line (and 
jeined his staff on his beginning to ride down the line). When the 
King approached, the Colonel gave the word to present arms, and the band 
played their national anthem, the air of which by-the-bye is the same 
as our own, “God stve the Queen.” The King then came upand greeted 
the men as usual. He then rode slowly down the line, evidently taking 
careful note of everything, Assoon as he had passed, the r nent 
formed up for drill movements, in the performance of which it gradually 
got towards the south side of the ground. On its arrival there, the 
Brigadier ealled out the Colonel, and gave him an ‘Aufyabe’ (ea 
military problem) as follows :— 

The regiment. was to move forward, and foree back an enemy that 
was advancing and would be met some two miles away. Part of the 
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ground to be traversed was exposed to artillery fire. Beyond was 
a detile (between a small hill and a bit of thick wood), going throush 
which no enemy was to be expected, but soon after the latter they 
were to come in sight. 

The movement was carried out as follows. The regiment marched 
off in line of battalion columns at company deploying interval. As they 
approached the ground exposed to the enemy's artillery fire, each com- 
pany formed line, and thus the whole regiment marched across: the 
dangerous ground in four lines. Getting into the shelter of the wood, 
bi ion columns were reformed, [think the detile was broad enough 
to pass throngh in zugs; if not, then the zugs were wheeled into sections. 
Au advanced party v ent through, but there were no Hankers, it being 
supposed to have been previously recomnitred, aud to be free from any 
enemy. The latter: were discovered about 800 yards beyond the detile, 
and on ground bying at a lower level. 
w attack being much the strong 


r, they advanced by rushes, seck- 
ing to outflank the enemy's right. ‘To meet this movement the latter 
drew back their opposing Hauk, Soon afterwards the offensive approached 
within distauce, aad began pouring ina heavy magazine fire to prepare 
for the charge. At this moment the ccase fire sounded. The otticers 
then all assembled) together to hear the Brigadier-General’s critic 
He took at least a quarter of an how going through the whole 
he had no fault to find, and but little to differ from. As soon as he had 
done, the King took his turn, and at once pitched upon the only mistake 
made, and which even the Brigadier, a very well kuown and smart 
ollicer, had let pass. It was this :— 

The cnemy. resisting stro rushes were made up to charging 
distance, and then a very heavy magazine fire poured in preparatory to 
the final charge. At that time the attacking party had of course formed 
up tovether. But they all still kept toa line parallel to that of th 
sturt, while the enemy had before refused their right in order to avoid 
being outthmked, so the left attack was much further from the encmy 
than the right attack and in consequence too far to charge cffeetually. 

With this movement the inspection of the regiment was completed, 
and the King went off to the 2nd Regiment of Leib Grenadiers. Alto- 
gether the parade hested about 24 to 3 hours for cach regiment. 

Sometime in every season each otticer is given a special Autyabhe. 
For instance one of the Captains had the following set to him :— 

The enemy are in full retreat away from Diesden by way of 
Schandan, There are, however, still a couple of companies in the vil- 
lave of Radeberg, who are protecting the last of the commissariat and 
transport. They will not move til 6 a.m. (Lf forget the exact time, but 
it was such that the pursuing party might just arrive while the 
retreating force was ou the move out of the village). Attack, and 
do all the damage you can, Strength of attacking force, one battalion, 
and about 50 cavalry to act as scouts. 

This party was all ready when the above order come. The Captain 
at one took out his map, and having determined on his plan, rapidly 
wrote down his orders, sending a copy to the Culonel who set the pro- 
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SES ETC. IN THE CE 
blem. Now Radeberg is situated about 9 miles away on the other side 
of the Dresdener Heide, a pine-tree forest bordering the north-east of 
Dresden. There were two roads by which the village could be reached, 
one 9 miles long and direct, the other somewhat circling to the right, 
1L miles, and debouching about fF amile beyond on to the read the 
retreat would have to follow. 

The orders were 0 attack, but also to do as much damage as possi- 
ble. Tt was evident, that to catch the cnemy on the road with his foree 
extended in protection of, his convey, would: carry out the instretions 
most favourably, Or, should the enemy be still in the village, cutting 
of his line of retreat and attacking from that side would Guise them to 
be completely destroyed and all their impedimenta taken. 

Bat, had the bulk of the enemy so far retreated, that they could 
not send back help in time? Or would the enemy by me.ns of his 
scouts find out the direction of the intended attack, and make use of the 
delay caused by the longer march to escape sharp bevond the threatened 
point? In which latter case the two escorting companies could easily tight 
a retreating action without much damaye to themsclves, aud so far deiay 
the attack as to allow the carts &e. to get away without damave or kr 
Certainly, though a direct attack might succeed, it could not do so with- 
out considerable delay, for the cnemy had been in the villays the day 
before, and by 9 a. M. on the day of attack could easily have made full 
preparations for resistance. 

Taking all the above into consideration, the longest, way was 
determined on, and the scouts sent on had special orders to keep them- 
selves carefully under cover and out of sight of the enemy. When about 
6 miles on the march, a note came from the Colonel to say that a whole 
regiment of the enemy was retreating along the heights about two 
miles from Radeberg. Now came the question :—Would the regiment 
have marched far enough away to prevent them sending help back when 
the time came for the attack to be delivered, or would the enemy’s scouts 
find out the proposed line of attack sufficiently quickly to bring back 
reinforcements. In either case, things turning out unfavourably, the 
proposed attack could not but fail. 

There was still the chance of operating direct, and so attacking 
from a puint farthest away from the line of possible reinfurecments, and 
there was this advantage in it, that the otiensive force would debouch 
froin the forest at a short distance from the village. But for the reasons 
before given, a direct attack promised little advantage, and so trusting to 
not being discovered and the enemy’s regiment moving on, the oticer 
commanding the attack made up his mind to persevere in his original 
plan ; all, however, went against him, the enemy’s scouts were too sharp, 
and the regiment had not marched off. 

The Colonel’s, decision was that the movement had failed. That 
the essential part of the order was that the village should be attacked. 

I think myself, that from the moment the above regiment was 
declared to be still on the heights within two miles of Radcberg, the 
attack was bound to fail. Not only could the encmy get reinforcements, 
but also it emboldened their two companies to defend the village, 


Se 
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especially as the latter was of a nature that could be rapidly put 
ina strong state of defence. A railway on high embankinents ran 
close b Towards the line of direet attack were two manufactories with 
out-houses and courtyard walls. ‘Timber was lying about, so that half- 
an-hour’s notice would have been sutticient to make the buildings &e. 
very strong. Other parts could in the same way have been easily held 
more than long cnough to enable reinforcements to come up. 


Cuaprer TL. 
Field Firing. 


The field firing is carried out in as practical manner as it is possible 
for any thing of the kind to be. The general aspect of the ground was as 
follows :—Long easy-gradient hills, of which the highest points and out- 
lying small spurs were iostly covered with pinewoods. All the rest 
cultivated, the greater part rowing or standing, but also a fair pro- 
portion of land lying fallow or already ploughed up for next season’s crops. 

Three positions had been chosen, each hidden from the other by 
the hills, undulations of the ground, and woods. Trenches had been dug 
over a considerable area, The targets were the usual 4, 4, and full figures, 
mounted on long beams of wood. In the centre of the beam is a simple 
handle or stick about 3 feet long, by means of which the targets could 
be raised or lowered. The targets for the cavalry were proportionately 
larger. The artillery were represented by white cloth targets (not mova- 
ble), To manage the infantry and cavalry targets, holes were dug 
about 4 feet deep and sufficiently large for a man to sit in. Overhead 
was a bullet proof pent roof rising 3 feet te the rear, giving the man 
inside complete protection, and enabling him from his seat easily and 
rapidly to move the targets into and out of sight. To allow the men 
sitting in these trenches to know when to manipulate the targets, a 
non-commissioned officer sits in a similar hole behind the marked 
position, and somewhat out of the line of fire. He observes by means 
of a looking-glass signals made to him by the officer superintending 
the operations, and in his turn puts up the necessary signals to the men 
in their trenches. 

Having the target under control in this way, and the trenches dug 
over and along a considerable space, the idea of cavalry and infantry 
advancing or retiring can be given with the greatest effect (further on 
I give instances). The artillery when coming into action were imita- 
ted by small rockets or firework discharges sutlicient to make a sound 
and show smoke. The positions from the Ist trench to the hindermost gun 
were from 800 to 1000 metres in depth. Every battalion took one day 
for its field practice. The Colonel gave each Captain his problem to 
carry out, and the battalion commander gave the Lieutenants their work. 
For instance to a Captain,—Yon have taken the village and are coming 
out in pursuit. The enemy have, however, taken up a position and they 
have cavalry on your left front. 

Action.—The Captain first turned his attention to the cavalry, fir- 
ing several volleys by word of command. Having dispersed them, he 
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advanced ahout 100 yards, until just over the brow of the hill he dis- 
covered infantry lying down. Upon these he advanced rapidly by half- 
company rushes. 

Criticism by the Colonel,—Volley firing at the cavalry was correct, 
but there was no necessity for so few cavalry to take up the attention of 
the whole of the company. Part should have kept the cavalry off, while 
the rest should have pursued the retreating infantry as soon as possible. 
‘Then again the method of attack was correct, but too rapidly executed, 
the men were quite breathless before the time came for the charge. 

‘The General commanding the division, who was present, approved 
of these remarks. ‘ 

2.—For another Captain. The enemy are in retreat, but are strong 
‘v and have some guns in position. Do them as much damage 
sible. 

There the idea was, that the enemy might turn, and the attacking 
party have to get out of it as best they could. 

The company were allowed to get up to within a couple of hundred 
yards of the front trenches, then suddenly the enemy appeared in the 
further trench, and advanced by alternate rushes. For this purpose 
full length targets were put up and down alternately for a few seconds 
at the proper trenches. Cavalry also appeared, and a retreating fight 
was kept up till reinforcements were supposed to come, and the enemy 
again resumed his retreat. 

3.—The enemy, leaving a small force to protect the defile, are in 
full retreat. Clear out the defile, but beware of their cavalry. 

4.—The enemy are advancing. Their force is stronger than yours, 
but you must do all you can to delay their advance. 

Here again the Captain to whom this order was given, had to 
begin from somewhcre in the middle of the position. 

To the Lieutenants less important problems are given, as:— 

1.—Take half a company, and protect the flank of the column 
against cavalry. Y 

2.—You have just rushed a party of the enemy through the village. 
Pursue them. 

NV. B.—In this case he was suddenly met by cavalry from the left. 

During the whole day everything possible was against good shooting. 
The weather was very damp, in fact a little rain fell from time to time, 
a haze kept clinging to the ground, the ground was too wet to show when 
a bullet struck, and the smoke would not rise. Consequently the distances 
were almost always over-judged by about asixth, while for the reason 
above stated no correction could be made. ‘Therefore, though I quote 
some of the hit returns, yet I do not consider them a criterion of the 
shooting, but rather as an example of how much the weather can affect 
shooting. At 800 inetres (866 yards) only one per cent struck the 
artillery (2 guns). At 500 metres six per cent struck knecling infantry. 
At 400 metres 14 per cent struck cavalry. Another time at infantry 
lying down at 400 metres 34 per cent only struck. At a retreating 
battalion column in close order, distance 500 metres, 25 per cent struck. 
It must also be remembered, that the targets were not always in view, but 
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suddenly appeared and disappeared from unknown directions and uncer- 
tain times, so that it was as impossible for an officer to know from where the 
next enemy would appear as when shooting pigeons from a trap. The 
officer superintending the whole can put up the targets where he likes, 
and thus quite change the movement even when actually in progress. 

The grand manoouvres in Saxony were not of very great importance 
this year, and I therefore only notice those in which smokeless powder 
was used. On the day when the General commanding the division set 
the problem to the Brigadier under him, the attacking force used it, 
while the defensive force had the ordinary powder, which enabled the two 
to be compared. y 

Order issued by the Licut.-General :—The division, marching by 
Gruckelsberg—Flihé, hears at 9 a.m. the guns of the corps d’armée 
advancing by a parallel route through Miilbock, and will then advance 
to engage the enemy and co-operate h the above forces. 

On receipt of the above the division, which till then had marched 
in ordinary column of route, at once moved ont its scouts and advanced 
guard, which soon met signs of the enemy by finding the bridge across 
the streams at Flihé in the possession of one of their detachments. 
To drive them out a force was sent from the advanced guard. The 
attack began by lining the river right and left of the bridge and over- 
powering the defenders’ fire. As soon as the latter retired, the attack 
took possession and crossed. 

The defenders afterwards made but slight resistance, in fact did 
little else but keep touch of the advance, until their ultimate position 
was reached. The offensive scouted and examined everything as they 
went on, notice being continually sent back to the Brigadier-General. 

I was much struck by the way in which these reports were delivered. 
There was no hesitation in what had to be said, but the whole was rolled 
straight off, as if by a machine. When an order was given to an orderly 
for him to carry on to any one else, he as a matter of course at once 
repeated it in the usual mechanical loud tone, and then started away 
straight to deliver it. The consequence is, that the eventual recipient 
of the order gets it as it was given, and confidently sets about its fultil- 
ment. 

Now and then in the details of the movements some mistakes do 
occur, as for instance,—A troop of the enemy’s cavalry passing at a 
walk along the high road from one wood to another for a distance of 
about 600 yards, while in full view of two of their opponents’ companies, 
which were all the time firing volley after volley at them at 500 yards. 

About 10-30 a. m. it was ascertained that the defenders were posted 
on the heights near Ebersdorf and opposite Brausdorf, the high road 
in front of Ebersdorf lying almost parallel and a little in rear of their 
general front; the right and centre being stationed close on the brow of 
the inclines on the right front of Ebersdorf. The left, somewhat thrown 
back, blocked the angle made by the road from Chemnitz meeting the 
Wiesa-Lichtenau road. Here there were two or three farm buildings 
with hedges about them, also a few big trees, besides those lining the 
road, so that the position might be considered a fairly strong one. The 
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defect was a gap between the left and centre. In general the defen- 
ders oceupied high ground, from which easy open slopes, ran straight 
away for au average of 700 to 800 yards, which at the centre pushed out 
across the railway for another 50U or 600 yards. Up to the line 
thus indicated, rather thick pine and other woods gave the offensive 
infantry full cover, and enabled them to make their movements in 
comparative safety. The action began by the offensive artillery opening 
fire from the slopes above Brausdorf, which was of course immediately 
responded to by that of the defence. During the artillery duel the 
offensive infantry developed a strong attack on the defensive left, a fairly 
strong one direct on the centre, together with an attempt to outflank 
the defensive rizht. To meet this latter attack the defensive refused 
its right a little, strengthened it, and stationed the cavalry on that 
side to counter-threaten the advance. 

While the right attack was proceeding, a battery was brought 
up from Brausdorf, and coming up by the high road to the edye of the 
wood from which the right infantry attack had debouched, they unlim- 
bered while yet under cover of the wood, and assisted the right attack 
by their fire. 

In the meanwhile the left and centre infantry attack advanced 
by alternate rushes, taking advantage of lines of small sharp declivities, 
of which there were several running at right angles to the general line of 
advance, to concentrate for the next rush. 

The right attack supported by the guns soon succeeded, and the 
infantry on the other side having almost closed up, the cease fire 
sounded. 

The wind was very high, and as I could not get near the Lieutenant- 
General owing to being mounted on a vicious horse, I unfortunately could 
not hear his remarks, but it appeared to me that the centre attack was 
somewhat rash, and that these lines of steep accidental short slopes lent 
the centre attack its only excuse for continued advance. These little 
sharp abrupt falls are often found in continuous slopes, and it is re- 
markable how much cover they can give to considerable bodies of men 
lying down, On the right the attack was delivered under more easy 
conditions and supported by their guns. There also it seems to me 
that the attack should have been specially strong, so that when half 
way between the wood and the defenders’ left they might bave taken 
advantage of being completely on the flank and within 600 yards of 
defenders’ centre, and turned part of their fire on the defenders’ centre. 
At the same time they could have been further aided by, say, four of 
the guns in the wood. Under such an enfilading fire the defenders’ ceutre 
must have retired from the brow of the hill, and the centre attack 
could have been delivered with little loss. 

No doubt the Licutenant-General noticed all this. Nothing seems 
to escape them in their criticisms, as might be expected when they are 
trained to it from the very beginning of their service. They not only have 
to think over what is being done, but are obliged to speak out their opinion 
on parade. Still the maneuvre of the day was of no special importance 
to outsiders, except as regards the so-called smokeless powder ; I say go- 
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called, because there was a little smoke, though Iam assured that the 
elements of smoke, even to the limited extent | saw, no longer exist in 
the last make of powder, but that enough had not been got ready to 
enable it to be issued for practice purposes. What I saw gave very 
little smoke and made very little noise, a gun for instance only show- 
ing about the same quantity of smoke that a rifle does when fired with 
ordinary powder. Even that amount dissolves as rapidly as would 
thin steam, so that a body of infantry might empty their magazines in 
volleys against cavalry without being in the least hindered by their 
own smoke. Lastly the noise of a gun discharge has more the sound 
of a sharp crack than the deep roar we are accustomed to, and I could 
hardly hear them firing when two kilometres distant. ‘bus apparently 
nothing at all would be heard at 3,000 yards, 

The noise and smoke of battle 1 no doubt tend greatly to encourage 
and excite the combatants. Without smoke and without noise it will 
be quite a new sensation to face an encmy, whose presence you only 
know of by the sound of their shot passing by and the sight of ones 
own dead and wounded. 

Fortunately the couluess and dogged pluck of the British soldier 
will here again bring him well to the front as compared to other nations, 
while as to our native sepoys their unbounded faith in Avsmet is a most 
fortunate circumstance to work on, Again too, how willit affect cavalry ? 
The infantry will no longer be impeded by the smoke of his own rifle, 
but the horse will no longer be stopped by the smoke and the noise, 
and desperate charges might succeed. Looking on at the manoeuvres 
last described, I could not help thinking we are indeed on the eve ofa 
most important departure in the science of warfare. 

Lastly, amongst things to be noticed and which appear to be of 
great advantage, L again advert to the invariable criticism delivered by 
the senior officers present after every movement. It so thoroughly 
trains an officer to observe everything, gives him confidence in forming, 
delivering, and carrying out his opinion, And not ouly that, but it 
gives a very necessary practice in the art of cnunciating it in intelligible 
Jangnage, and last though not least, in proper sequence. With us, many 
otticers, most probably a large proportion, if asked to do so, would for 
want of practice, hesitate, be nervous &c., in short, be quite unable to 
speak out clearly, although really quite as competent to criticise as the 
best of German oflicers. 

To preveut maneuvres being worked out in a regular cut and dry 
system has always been a difficulty. During war the clemeut of chance 
is a considerable factor in all results, and how to bring it fairly into the 
conditions of peace manoeuvres is a great puzzle. One method is by 
sudden changes, previously decided upon by the officer directing the 
operation ; this is good but not sufficient, for 1 think that sometimes 
hazardous movements might be granted success. There is no history 
of a war which does not contain numerous examples of how at times 
the most’ dangerous strokes have been successful, while through some 
unforeseen accident the best planued ones have failed. Perhaps there- 
fore, if it were settled upon, that any movements carricd out at a certain 
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time by cither of the opposing partics should in spite of probabilities, 
have success, such unexpected situations would be created, as to call forth 
the best cnergics of both parties, and more closely resemble the vicissi- 
tudes of war. 

Most of the drill &e., is in detail the same as ours, or perhaps more 
correetly, our drill is like theirs, but I think in the minntie there are 
things useful; for instance, when practising doubling the recruit is 
ordered to do so without noise, thereby obliging the man to move on 
the front of his foot. The leg is strengthened and the pace lengthened. 
The Germans say that when the full knapsack is carried, the pace will 
be shortened fast enough. When bringing the hands to the side after 
unfixing bayonets, it is done in the man’s own time and not taking the 
time from the right or left, as it makes the men stretch forward to try 
and get sight of the flank man, and so looks bad. ‘They dress back and 
not up, and tell the men to observe the position of the fect so as to get 
well into line. When a battalion marching to the rear, gets the com- 
mand “battalion halt”, the men swing round to the front on the left 
foot, and halt. This movement has a smart and effective appearance. 
When a column forms into line and some files happen to be out, 
the latter have to distribute themselves about the company wherever 
they can find an opening. They must not remain useless be- 
hind. The rifle has on the whole, about the same pull-off as ours, but 
the action is different. We try to steady our men and prevent shoot- 
ing off too rapidly by the weight of the pull-off. They do so by the 
length of the same. The trigger has an small intermediate catch, and 
after this is reached a further light press is all that is required to fire 
off the rifle. By the long pull the man gets steady, while the light re- 
maining pull does not disturb his aim. 

In the foregoing some reference is made now and then to different 
parts of the regiment, so I here note its composition :— 

The regiment has three battalions, and is commanded by a Colonel 
with a Lieutenant-Colonel under him. 

Each battalion is commanded by a Major. In every battalion are 
four companies, who have cach one Captain, one Ist, and one 2nd. 
Lieutenant. 

The companies are divided into three zugs. Each zug may be 
formed into half zugs or into sections, The latter (sectiuns) must not 
be of more than six or less than four men, 
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Translated from the Militdér Wochenblatt, No. 3, of 1891, by Lieutenant 
A. R. Browne, 2nd Battalion Border Regiment. 


The extensive manauvres arranged by the Russian War Department 
in the western division of the province of Volhynia in September 1890 
shed a new light.on the subject of the training ‘of troops. 

Although indeed in previous years (in 1888 at Jelissawetgrad, in 
1889 at Ostrolenska) concentrations of troops had been held, w! shich ex- 
ceeded the confinement of corps mancuvres in defined limits, still it was 
in 1890 that the experiment was first tried of allowing two armies (i. e. 
a concentration of several army corps) to operate against cach other. 

An article in the Jnvaléle of the 7th September 1890 outlined the 
object of the manoeuvres as being to give the chief leaders practice in the 
handling of masses, with reference to the ordering of marches and in- 
terior economy, as much as in the leadership of troops in battle. 

The troops detailed to take part in the Volhynian manwuvres 
belonged to the military districts of Warsaw and Kicf, and were orga- 
nized as two forces, designated the Volhynian and Lublin armies res- 
pectively. Their constitution was as follows :— 

The Lublin Army. 
Commander-in-Chief, General of Cavalry Gourko. 
Chief of the Staff, Major-General Pusyrewski. 
Quarter Master General, Colonel Sacharoff. 
Commanding the Cavalry, Major-General the Grand Duke Nicolai 
Nicolaivwitch the Younger. 


14th Army Corps. siti, gS, Ager tehnigt tee 
17th and 18th Infantry Divisions. } 39... 12 
1 Brigade of 14th Cavy. Divn. 5 7 
15th Army Corps. 
2nd and 8th Tiifantry Divisions. | 35 93 84 
13th Cavalry Division. BoGEy eee beth ne ney AP 
32nd Infantry Division, attached 
from 11th Army Corps. 16... 
3rd Infy. Division of the Guar 16... 
1 Don-Cossack Division............. 
3rd Brigade of the 2nd Guard Ca- 
valry Division..........:c66006 0 seeeee pe ere Gi sore 
1 Sotnia of Kuban-Cossacks (Con- 
voy Troops).....++ nes Liz 
2nd Field Police Squadron . 1 


3 Sotnias of Mounted Frontier 
Ginards icc ae ey fated eetee eee ree Bee. we esos fi 
Jst and 2nd Batteries of the 2nd 
Field Artillery Regiment. 
8th and 9th Pioneer Battalions. 
3rd Supply-Train Corps............++ 
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audalso the 11th and 12th Military Telegraph Parks, giving a total altoge- 
ther in round nunbers of 2,600 otticers, 63,000 men, and 14,000 horses. 


The Volhynian Army. 


Commander-in-Chief.. 
Chief of the Staff... 
Quarter Master General. 
Commander of the Cavalr: 


jeut.-General Dragomiroff. 
ajor-General Malama. 
Yolonel Schimanowski. 
Lieut.-General Strukoff. 


Oth Army Corps, HS goat! | sete eee 
5th and 33rd Infantry Divisions... 31 0.0.60 48 0.0... 
12th Army Corps. 
12th and 19th Infantry Divisions a 9 
12th Cavalry Division a \ 32 sees 24 BE 


llth Infantry and 11th C: y) 
Divisions (attached from > 16 ...... Py renee 60 .. 
11th Army Corps) ) 
Mixed Infantry Division ] 
consisting of :— 
J 


3rd Ritle Brigade = 8 Battalions 


4Ist oy os 
2nd mixed Cossack Div saae's 
3rd Svtnia of the Ist Ural Cos: 
Regt. (Convoy Troops). 
3rd Field Police Squadron... x 
3rd and 4th Batteries of the 2nd 
Field Artillery Regiment .... 


Sth and 6th Sapper Battalions 2 
3rd and 4th Railv Battalion See 1 2 
4th Supply-Train Corps....ccceece. cece tee oe BY 1 

Totals... 90 0... TH ooo. 216 200, 5 


and also the 7th and 9th Military Telegraph Parks, bringing up the 
strength of the Volhynian army to 2,300 ofticers, 59,000 men, and 14,000 
horses. 

On the parade at Rovno on the last day of the manceuvres, the 
14th September, there were, according to the Jnvalide, 4,178 otticers, 
120,705 men, and 26,006 horses 

Opposed to the above figures was a statement in the papers that all 
the remaining troops belonging to the Warsaw and Kief military districts 
had taken part in the manonuvres, but acting independently. These 
were as a matter of fact not called upon, though available. Their 
strength was :—From the Warsaw district, 100 Battalions, 62 Squad- 
rons, 218 Guns, 23° Battalions of Technical Troops. From the Kief 
district, 45 Battalions, 47 Squadrons, 110 guns, and 5 Battalions of 
Technical Troops. 

As the Russian infantry divisions have no divisional cavalry, a 
proportion had to be assigned to them, and this was carried out in vary- 
ing methods in the two armies, General Gourko split up the Ist Dou- 
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Cossack division, and apportioned one Cossack regiment of six sotnias 
to each of the four columns (see below) in which he made his advance ; 
the two horse artillery batteries of the division: were handed over to 
the 32nd infantry division. 

General Dragomiroff asssigned only one Cossack regiment from each 
of his three cavalry divisions as corps cavalry to the 9th and 12th army 
corps, and the third (in addition) was divided between: the two. indepen- 
dent (infantry) divisions 

The Jnvalide of the 7th September made the following remarks on 
the plan of the manwuvres:—“ In order to make the manceuvres as 
instructive as possible, they will be curried out according to a preconcer- 
ted plan; Which will lay down directions for each day. This primary 
enactment will give the Commanders-in-Chief the opportunity of carefully 
watching the actions of the subordinate leaders and their staffs ; they will 
then minutely examine the results of those actions, and will thus deduee 
from each day of the manwuvres the most useful: lessons for the troops. 
To. this end,. and to-allow of.comparison between the observations made 
by the Commanders-in-Chief, and points personally noted by the leaders 
of army corps, a day’s rest is arranged for after each general action. 
In addition each day is to be divided into two portions, the first from 
7 a. w till 12 noon, and the second from 2 Pp. M. tu 4 Pp. M., the interval 
being devoted to rest. This division is laid down so that order may be 
restored, and that over eager troops may be stayed ; and, moreover, by 
this provision, the usc of signals after the fixed hour, which, owing to 
the wide extension: of masses of troops, would hardly be practicable, 
will become unnecessary. Lastly, the umpires are warned not to allow 
infantry to march more thau 30 (nearly 20) miles) or cavalry more than 
50 versts (about 33 miles) in one day. The actual mancuvres are to 
be preceded by a forward march of three days by the Lublin army, in 
which experience may be gained of the marching of large bodies of troops 
in several adjacent columns.” 

The General idea as to the country covered by the manosuvres was 
as follows :—-(vide sketches.) 

A western army (the Lublin army under General Gourko) starts 
from the line of Rudnja-Gorochoft-Vladimirvolynsk-Kowel in: the 
direction of the triangle Luzk-Dubno-Rovno for the purpose of seizing 
Rovno and the Railway Junction at Sdolbunovo. The outposts, consist- 
ing of two infantry and two cavalry divisions, of an eastern army (the 
Volhynian army under General Dragomiroff ), meet the attacking force 
on tho Styr-Ikwa line at Luzk and Dubno, and so render possible the 
concentration, in the neighbourhood of Rovno, of the Volhynian army, 
where this latter expects to fight the devisive battle. 

No further special ideas or details for the opposing armies have 
come to light... They are included.in the above general idea, and may 
be inferred from the course of the operations. 

The manceuvres opened with a three days advance of the Lublin 
army on the 6th, 7th, and 8th September. This move originated from 
the front, 130 kilometres in- extent (80} miles),—of Rudnja-Gorochoff- 
Viadimirvolynsk-Kowel, aud was in the direction of Dubno and Luzk. 


L 
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The main body of the army, @ e. the 14th and 15th army corps and the 
cavalry corps, was massed in the centre between Gorochoff and Vladi- 
mirvolynsk, with the independent divisions on the wings. 

During this adyance the main body of the Volhynian army was 
massed round Royno. Luzk was held by one infantry division only, 
Dubno by a mixed detachment, and between the two General Strukott’s 
cavalry corps was pushed forward on the left (or far) bank of the 
Styr. 

z On the 6th and 7th September the cavalry of both sides marched, 
but we have no details as to this initiatory movement. General 
Strukoff, however, withdrew his corps again to the right bank of the 
Styr. A paper by Major-General Bilderling in the Jxvalide mentions 
also the following episode. “On the first day of the manceuvres the 
cavalry (with details) of the attackers was ordered to oceupy the line 
of the Styr, and seize the passazes of the river, and should they have 
been destroyed, either to repair them, or to make new passages at the 
most favourable spots. The scouts who had been sent forward recon- 
noitred the opposite bank and its passages, and a few troopers swam 
their horses across the river. The cavalry pioneers then not only 
quickly constructed, out of any material to hand, a bridge over the 
Styr, but actually made it during the night, On the following day several 
regiments, with artillery, crossed this bridge.” 

On the &th September the left wing of the Lublin army, the 3rd 
infantry of the Guard division, 15th army corps, and Prince Nicolai’s 
cavalry corps, arrived before Luzk. 

Luzk is protected by four earthworks on the left bank of the Styr ; 
it was, however, only defended by the 11th infantry division of the 
Volhynian army. The 9th army corps, belouging to the same army, 
arrived from Rovno to the cast of Luzk on the 8th September, but did 
not take any action on that day owing to orders from superior authority. 
In consequence of this the attack succeeded owing to its superior 
strength (three to one) in infantry and artillery, and the Lublin army 
took possession of the earthworks and town of Luzk. On the same day 
(8th September) the right wing of the Lublin army arrived with the 
32nd imfantry division about 5 kilometres (a little over 3 miles) west 
of Dubno, and with the 14th army corps at Mlynovo on the Ikwa. 
Here they found the Volhynian army oceupying Dubno with the mixed 
infantry division, with their 12th army corps in the neighbourhvod 
of Krylovo and Shernovo. 

The hamlet of Dubno lios in the marshy valley of the Ikwa on the 
Jeft bank of the river, over which, south of the village, a railway and a 
foot-bridge pass. About 1 kilometre (1100 yards) “south of these two 
bridges is a strong permanent fort guarding the passage of the river. 

Bth September: —Fighting for the passages of the 1kwa oceupied this 
day. The mixed infantry di sion of the eastern (Volhynian) army, 
which had to defend these passages, found itself, however, outflanked by 
the 14th army corps, which pressed on up the river from Mlynovo, 
and evacuated the fort and town of Dubno before the retiring 12th 
army corps came up. 
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Same day.—General Gourko wi 
his adversary, without any delaying action, 
Stubiel, so that in the later part of the day the Lublin army could be 
pushed forward to the line of Mlodova and Dolyoscheja. General 
Dragomiroft concentrated his army opposite it, but behind the Stubiel, 
the marshy valley of which, full of small lakes, offers a strong 

1Oth Septemher.—' he Volhynian army with its main force: 
line of Novy-Staw— ity jew—Shernovo—Warkovitschi, the 9th army 
corps being near Sat ew, and the 12th from Shemovo towards the 
south, awaited the renewed attack of General Gourko's army. That 
general set his masses in motion against Satyjew, and through Dol- 
zoscheja_ towards Novy-Staw, and won the passages of the Stubiel, but 
the details of this action are absolutely w iting, It would appear that 
the strong pressure on their right had caused A precipitate retreat of 
the Volhynian army on Rovno. It is known, however, that General 
Strokoff with his cavalry corps achieved a brilliant success on his own 
right wing, for he succeeded first of all in driving back the enemy's 
cavalry, and afterwards in checking the infantry of their left wing for 
a considerable period of tine, 

ILth September,—A& day of rest for all the troops, 
head-quarters of the Volhynian army, the birthday 
Majesty the Czar was joyfully celebrated. 

12th September,—'The decisive day of the whole maneenvres, on 
which the final battle was fought, due west of Rovno. This town ig 
fortified by five earthworks on the left (west) bank of the river Ustje ; 


three of them are near the villayes of Ovarov, Omeljany, and Tynny, 
and are named after them. 


This is the only day for which the Nose Premya has vouch- 
safed any ordre de bateille, and then only that of the Volhynian army, 
Which runs as follows :-— 


th his left wing succeeded in forcing 


towards the line of the 


position, 
Son the 


At Rovno, the 
of his Imperial 


Directions for the Volhynian Army, 

Object.—To delay in Volhynia the forces of 

are forcing their Way into Rus: 
Cowel. 


their adversary, which 
sia through Lember, 3—Vladimirvolynsk— 


Orders for 12th Septenrher, 


Should the enemy arrive on the line of the Rovno fortifica 
to proceed to the attack, 


After orders to the Vi 


ations, 


olhynian Army, Rovno, 11th 
Directions for 12th September, 

The enemy Ocenpies the line of the Stuhie 

at Satyjew. The 


September 5 p. mt. 


1, with considerable forces 
army guards the position of Rovno, 


Detail. 
(1) Line of battle. 
(a).—Lieutenant-General Schachowsky. 
Mixed Infantry Division ... 11 Battalions. 12Guns, } Orders, 
llth Infantry Division ... 16 * 48, | To defond the po- 
5th Sapper Battalion a mete aie { sition from Fort 
Mth Don-Cossack Regiment. 6 Sotnias. | Ovarov to Fort 


| Omeljany, the latter 
J not included. 


Total 28 Battalions, 60 Guns, 6 Sotnias... 
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(2).—Lieutenant-General Ovander. 


Orders. 
‘ : To defend 
9th Army Corps { 5th Infy. Divn. 16 Battalions. 24 Guns. the porition 
sord sd 16 id 24 from Fort 
6th Sapper Battalion : 1 Ouseliaa’ to. 
Detailed from 3rd Oremberg Cossack Regiment, 2 Sotnias. Fort They, 
both includ- 


Total 33 Battalions. 48 Guns. 2 Sotnias... ‘ed 


(2) General Reserve. 


Lieutenant-General Swjarjeff. 
12th Army Corps { es Infy. Divn. i. Battalions i Guns. ) Orders, 
” ” 
Detailed from 3rd Oremberg Cossack Regiment, 4 ‘eis | es one 
ie 
and 


Total 32 Battalions. 72 Guns. 4 Sotnias, 


(3) Cavalry Corps. 
Licutenant-Gencral Strukoff. 
Orders. 

To rendezvous at 7 a. M. 
Ith Cavalry Divn. 18 Squadrons. a Guns. | at thevillageofSemigrany. 
12th 18 nA | To reconnoitre and report 
2 Mixed Cossack Divns, 16 Sotnias. 3 a upon the strength of the 
enemy should he be advane- 
Total 52 Squadrons. 34 Guns.. "| ing from Satyjew, and to 
defend the left flank of the 

J army. 

(4) Corps of observation on the flanks. 


(a) Colonel Kajuntschin. 


Orders. 
16th Don-Cossack Regiment, 6 Sotnias . Seshats To observe and 
Ist Battery Oremberg esses <' Guns. lies the right 
flank from the vil- 
Total 6 Sotnias 4 Guns... ) lage of Karajewite- 
chi. 
i . To observe the left 
(2) ee 17th Don-Cossack Regiment. \ flank from the vil 
lage of Pjatigorzy. 
(5) The Dubno, Rovno, Shitomir, and Tjutkowitschi-Gorodischtsche 
roads are assigned to the 12th army corps; those north of them to the 
11th (mixed) army corps ; those south of them to the 9th army corps. 
(6) The Telegraph Parks will establish communication between. 
Fort Omeljany and the forts near Ovarov and Tynny. 
(7) Reports and Orderlics from 7 a. M. onwards to be directed to- 
Fort Omeljany. 


Dracomrrorr, Lizut.-GENERAL, 
Commanding Yolhynian Army. 
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According to the Novoe Vremya correspondent, Herr Moltscha- 
noff, impartial experts defined the above disposition asa ‘classical 
spectacle.” 

Against this very close disposition of their opponents under the 
guns of the forts, the Lublin army advanced by the Shernovo (14th 
army corps) and Satyjew (15th army corps) roads.) The shock con- 
sequently met the two divisions of the 9th army corps near Forts 
‘Omeljany and Tynny, but the attack did not follow at once, for as the 
15th army corps neared Forts 1 and 3 (Ovarov and Omeljany), the 14th 
‘army corps was still at a distance of some five versts (3 miles) from 
Fort 4 (Tynny). General Dragomiroff took advantage of this, and to- 
wards midday brought up the 12th army corps and 11th infantry 
division (¢. e. 48 battalions and 120 guns), and with this imposing mass 
amade a connter attack on the left flank of the 15th army corps. This 
‘was a complete success, and with it ended the maneuvres. 

The correspondent of the Vovoe Vremya maintains that the 3rd Guard 
infantry division, and 33rd infantry divisions of the Lublin army never 
appeared on the battle-field at all. General Pusyrewski, Chief-of-the- 
Staff of that army, reports that the troops of his army having complete- 
ly involved themselves in an attack on the whole of the broad front, 
the general reserve, consisting presumably of the above named divisions, 
had been held back at a distance of 3,300 to 3,850 yards from the 
fighting line. 

As to the advance of the Lublin army to the attack, which was 
much praised for its solidity and masterly ordering, the above quotetl 
‘correspondent remarks :—“ The artillery marched on the road, and the 
other arms on the sides across the fields. The cavalry alone of this 
army had somewhat overtaxed the strength of their horses. 

13th September.—A day of rest. 

14th September—A parade of all the troops which had taken part 
in the manwuvres was held on the battle-tield of the 12th September 
between the villages of Omeljany and Tynny before His Imperial Majesty. 
Five complete army corps, two independent infantry, and two Cossack 
divisions, were formed up in a huge square, on one side of which the 
Czar’s tent was pitched. The march past of both armies was performed 
simultaneously, but in opposite directions, so that the Lublin troops 
marched past the Emperor to the west, and the Volhynians to the east. 
The entrainment of the troops returning to their garrisons began on the 
14th, and lasted till the 20th September. It remains to be noted, that 
although the maneuvres were throughout interfered with by wet weather, 
the troops were nevertheless invariably brought under canvas. The line 
from Kiwerzy to Luzk, laid down shortly before the commencement of 
hostilities by the Railway Battalions, was not used by the troops, and 
had no influence on the course of the manceuvres. 
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At Simla September 10th 1891. 


His Excellency Sir F. S. Roperrs, V. C., Commander-in-Chief in India, 
in the chair. 


THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF OUR NATIVE INFANTRY, 
By Lieut.-Conoyen G. F. Youna, , 
Assistant Quarter Master General, Army Head Quarters. 


“Prepare.” Prepare.” “ Prepare.” 


Tue Ciaran :—It is a great pleasure to me to preside at the 
meeting assembled to hear a lecture on such an important sub- 
ject. as that of the reorganization of our native infantry. It is one 
upon which the etliciency of the army in India so largely depends, that 
its discussion cannot fail to prove instructive, not only to those who be- 
long to the particular branch of the service with which it deals, but to 
everyone interested.in India, That the writer of the essay which gained 
the Special Silver Medal of this Institution in 1888 should treat this 
subject in an able and exhaustive manner, is only to be expected. 
Having read the lecture, I feel sure that such expectation will be realised, 
and I think you will find that the question has been taken up by 
Licutenant-Colonel Young ina spirit worthy of the very ditticult task 
le has set himself. Amongst an audience so conversant with the his- 
tory and traditions of the native army, and so intimately acquainted 
with its requirements, yet whose knowledge has been acquired from very 
different points of view, owing to the variety in race and religion of the 
men of whom it is composed, it is impossible that there should not be 
differences of opinion regarding some of the details of the scheme which 
is about to be placed before it. Some of you have doubtless got deeply 
rooted opinions, and perhaps pet schemes, for the solution of the preat 
problem of how best to imerease the efliciency of our native infantry : 
but even if you have, [ain confident you will one and all find much 


a 
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food for reflection, and gain some new ideas from this lecture. T remem: 
ber being struck, as long ago as E885, by a paper of Colonel Young’ 
on this subject, published in the Jonrual of this Institution, in which 
the outline of the scheme new put forward was hinted at. Although 
the drastic measures now advocated were not proposed, it seemed to me 
that the suggestions made were worthy of consideration, The question 
is such a large one, and involves so many issnes of a financial and peli- 
tical, as well as of a purely military nature, that without much serious 
thought, and a very careful weighing of the varied considerations which 
have to be taken into account, 1am not prepared to expr a definite 
opinion on many of the points raised. This, however, [may say, that 
I believe that any reorganization of the native infantry which may 
eventually be decided on, will be, to a great extent, on the lines of 
Colonel Young’s lecture. These provide, in’ particular, for two great 
wants which have been, and still are, much felt, ez, a sufficiency of 
British officers in the fighting line, and a more extended field of employ- 
ment for native officers. On the first point it is unnee ry for me to 
enlarge, as we are probably all agreed that financial reasons alone have 
limited the number of British officers with our native regiments. With 
regard to the second point, T believe there are few of us who bave 
thought seriously’ over the best means of increasing the utility of the 
Indian army, to whom the present position of the mative officer has not 
appeared to require improvement. Lt is asubject which has been brought 
to notice on more than one occasion during the last five or six years, 
and has attracted the attention not only of the outside public, but also 
of Army Head-Quarters, and of the Government of India. No problem con- 
nected with the native army presents, perhaps, so many difflculties, 
and, in endeavonring to solve it, it is necessary to proceed with much 
deliberation. No one can be more anxious than Tam to inerease the 
responsibilities of a class which ti./s so important a position in the native 
armny ; a class, too, which has afforded so many examples of devotion to 
duty and conspicnons bravery, But things are at present, ditilceul- 
ties crop upat every turn, and the pro: ily, and, as I have 
said, advisedly slow, 1 feel sure, ladies and gentlemen, you will agree 
with me, that anyone who contributes ideas for the accomplishment of 
our wishes in this respect, is deserving of our gratitude: and T shall be 
surprised if you do not also agree with me that Colonel Young has earned 
it for himself” 


ress is necessi 


INTRODUCTION. 
-In organizing an army, more important by far than the organi- 
and brigades is that of the units composing them ; 
tion of these latter is defective, they will be a con- 
rout the campaign, which nothing else 


1. 
zation of division 
for, if the organi 
stant source of weakness. thro! 
can counterbalance. 

Among all our mobilisation requirements, none seem to me so urgent. 
as the reorganization of onr Native infantry. It supplies more than 
half our main arm; it is obviously vitally important that it should be 
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as strong as possible; yet we are probably all avreed that its organiza- 
tion is not strong enough for this particular work. 

2.—Now in India we have, in sechiug for the best organization for 
war, a much more difficult problem than they have in Europe ; for we 
lhave to satisfy several very contlicting conditiuns— 

(1) We have to find the best organization for meeting European 
troops on a modern battle-ticld ; of course all clse should 
give way to this. 

(2) But, besides this, any proposals made must also provide for a 
thoroughly eflicient garrison for India; and the organization 
which is best for the first is not necessarily best for the 
second. 

(3) And on the top of this again we have also to satisfy certain 
half-political half-sentimental considerations, which are apt 
to conflict greatly with what is best for (1) and (2) 

The combined result is to make the whole problem one of the most 

complicated imaginable. 

3.—Therelore, before attempting to tackle this kuotty question 
(which bristles everywhere with thorns), [ would point out one thing. 
In a question involving such conflicting conditions, the idea that we 
shall ever get any organization against which no weighty objection can 
be urged is justasnare preventing our ever getting anything at all. In 
this matter no sooner is any proposal made than one of the time honoured 
opposing conditions is dragged forward, a fairly good objection ludged, 
and the proposal promptly felled, Aud so we always remain just where 
we were. 

But in all questions so situated the utmost to be expected is a 
balance of advu. tages ; this, therefore, is all that I contend for in this 
scheme. 

4.—As it is no use trying to frame an organizationfor any thing until 
one has first got a clear idea of what the thing to be o} 
do, let us, before considering what sort of organization our Nati 
fantry require, glauce for a iomcnt at what iufantry as a whole ae in 
these days got to do. 

5.—We all know that “on it must fall the brunt of the battle ;” 
and if we did not know this asa tactical writer’s axiom, we might know 
it from the statistics of losses in modern battles—statisties which must 
be ever in our minds in framing the organization, and the abstract of 
which every one knows to be 45 per cent. for infantry as against 20 per 
cent. for artillery and cavalry.* Were this axiom carried out to its 
logical conclusion in modern armnivs, we shonld expect to find the infan- 
try on the “right of the line” in the handsomest uniform, and with 
the highest rate of pay, in order by such means to get all the best of 
the material into that arm which, as long as war lasts, must ever be the 
main one, and take the largest proportion of knocks. But, however this 
muy be, it is at any rate evident, that wherever else we may put up 
with weak places in our armour, we dare not do so here; and that, in 


* See also paye 186 6 of r “The § Soldier’ 's pocket book, 
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this particular arm at all events, all must perforce be made just as 
strong as ever money and thought can make it. 

6.—lts task is thus: Infantry, together with field artillery (the 
two joined in so close a bond that they are more like one arm than two), 
has to fight out the final issue on which all depends. Line after line of 
that infantry has got to advance (over a plain covered with dead and 
wounded men), not for 300 or 400 yards as in Wellington’s day, but 
for a mile or even more, and under a fire such as the men of those days 
had no idea of. The first and second lines will not carry the position ; 
nor probably the third or even fourth ; the fifth or sixth lines may ; the 
seventh and cightt must, or we are beaten, horse, foot, and artillery, 

This meaus an organization in accord, not with what had to be 
done in Wellington’s day, but with what has to be done row. And the 
first point to note with regard to our proposed organization ix, that this 
means first rate “leading,” and that nothing short of the very best leading 
in the world will do it. 

7.—In this country one-half of each of the brigades who have to 
perform this task will be Native infantry. What then do these stand 
in need of? And be it remembered that the reply to this does not attect 
only our Native infantry ; brave men cannot effect impossibilities ; and 
a brigade of which half gives way is in a few minutes afterwards a 
beaten brigade. 

The matter therefore affects our British infantry also. 

Improved organization generally means expenditure of money, so 
it seldom takes place except in consequence of the organization having 
to meet more severe conditions than before. This is what has happened 
to our native infantry: organized hitherto for meeting Asiatic enemies, 
it naturally finds that organization fail when the question becomes one 
of meeting European troops. The time having come when it has to be 
put to a new use, a new organization is the inevitable consequence. 
Very much indeed has been done in all other matters of preparation 
during the past five years, but this is the most important of all, and 
appears to me by far the most urgent of our present requirements. 

8.—-The organization to be sought for is one embodying the follow- 
ing conditions : 

(1) The greatest possible fighting power on the battle-field ; 

(2) A smooth, methodical, and eflicient mobilisation ; 

(3) Satisfactory arrangements for garrisoning India ; 

(+) Lf possible, some way of improving the position of the Native 
officer. 

I propose, therefore, dividing the subject into— 

Lart L—The requirements of the organization as regards the 
battle-field, 

Part 1.—The requirements which the organization should ful- 
fil as regards mobilisation 

Part I/f,—The requirements which the organization should ful- 
fil as regards an eflicient garrison during war. 


tIfwe have got them! 
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Part IV.-—Improvements in the position of the Native officer. 
Part V.—The complete proposal, combining all the above. 
A paper on such a subject confined to an hour or so cannot attempt 
to deal with every possible objection. 


Part I.—The requirements as regards the battle-field. 


9.—In all questions affecting fighting efficiency, whether it be 
equipment, or dress, or drill, or organization, the only way to reach a 
sound result is to go first to the battle-field, sce what is wanted there, 
and then work back from that to all the rest. 

10 —What then will be the best organization from the point of 
view solely of the modern battle-field? Here we are at once met by the 
question of what is to be the tactical unit, for this affects the organiza- 
tion vitally : is the tactical unit to be the same as in Wellington’s day 
or in the Crimea, or has any change on this point occurred? Now we 
all know that up to 20 years ago the battalion was the tactical unit of 
infantry ; and equally we all know, or ought to know, that it is so no 
longer ; that the company has taken its place. The officer commanding 
a battalion now, aguinst any European enemy, is simply in the position 
formerly occupied by the commander of a brigade, and any officer of in- 
fantry who fails, either in his theory or in his practice, to carry this 
out, simply shows to those around him that he has failed to acquire that 
knowledge of his profession which, though he cannot have it from per- 
sonal experience in European war, he can have by reading (as he is 
bound to do) the current military thought in armies which have that 
experience. 

11.—Now we have a terrible habit (common in all armies long 
absent from European war) of admitting new principles like this theoreti- 
cally, and yet declining to carry them into practice. Although the 
principle that the company is now the sole tactical unit has been an 
axiom in all armies for no less than 20 years; although it has been 
accepted (perhaps reluctantly and slowly, but at all events accepted at 
last) even by ourselves theoretically, is recognised by our drill book, 
and constantly quoted in conversation, yet I think I can safely appeal 
to most officers of infantry to corroborate me, that it is not yet carried 
into actual practice ; and that neither at drill nor in interior economy 
is the officer commanding a battalion yet accustomed to take up, and to 
maintain, the position associated in our minds with that of a brigadier. 

However this may be, there is no doubt whatever, that the tactical 
unit of infantry in modern war is the company, in no wit less a degree 
than the battery in artillery or the squadron in cavalry ; and therefore, 
that any organization which does not proceed fully on this principle will 
be “ ipso facto” condemned as wifit for modern war, 

12.—This being so, the question is, what should be the size of this 
tactical unit ; that is to say, will it be best to have in our battalion four 
companies of about 250 men, or six companies of about 150 men, or 
eight companies of about 100 men; or shall we go in for that which I 
can only call a monstrosity— the double-company system, 
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ow other armies have mostly, we know, gone in for the first of” 
the> . four large companies. But we know also thet they fully 
anit tle tactical defect, and that they have only done so under pres- 
sure of considerations (the result of conscription), which do not press 
upon us. On the other hand, our ain undoubtedly is, while unable to 
adopt conscription with the enormous forces it brings, to make up for 
our smaller numbers by an exceptionally high citiviency, and this the 
small sized company distinctly helps to do. 

In the introduction of von Goltz’s “Nation in Arms”, there isa 
passage (affecting this point) which is most remarkable, seeing that the 
whole argument of the book is ocenpied with an elvborate laud:tion of 
war as wased by those very “armed millions” thus commented upon. 
Yet he nevertheless say “Vf we look forward into the future, we 
seem to feel a time coming when the armed millions of the present will 
have played out their part. A new Alexander will arise, and with a 
smmall host of well trained and skilled warriors drive impotent messes 
before him, when these latter, in their eudeavours to inerease in nui 
bers, overstep the right bounds, and lose their internal eflicieney 
This forceast by perhaps the greatest living military writer supplies 
(uninte ntionally) a very strong argument against large companies. 

Moreover, the whole temlency of infantry tactics points distinctly 
in the same direction, and to its being recognized that the system of 
sinall companies is a distinctly stronger organization tactically than that 
* Tsay then, without any doubt at all, that on the battle: 
» Of not nore than 70 to 


of large ones 
field our organization requires eight compaies, 
80 nen cach, 
13.—We ean now take the first step back from the battle-field, and 
see What strenzth the company should be on the theatre of war. For, in 
order that it may have 70 to 80 men on the battle-ticld, it must, 
course, have a good many more on the theatre of war. How many 
nore ? 
Wherever reliable figures can be got, it will be found that the total 
strength in the field of any battalion paraded for action stands on an 
average about thus-— 
(4) Sick and wounded ... 268 soe qa 
(4) Absent on detachment and short of 
strength... te As eG 
(c) Present, but on baggage duties, or 
sump duties, or signallers, or 
otherwise not actually with their 
companies ; ee) 
(2) Present on parade with their com. 
panies... ed ae 


Total not actu- 


ally with their 
companies ...3'y 


he eae ete 


‘chapter and verse” for this. It would indeed be 
nl to large companies just when all other nations 
have begun to see the nistake of then, But more deplorable than even this would 
it be, to” have two diferent tactical, systems in the same brigade ! i. e., the British 
ntry organized on the system of small companies, yet the Native infantry 
anized on that of large companies ! his would indeed be disastrous ; it would 
mean simply destruction, 


* Teould give plenty of 
deplorable if Raglan cha 
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14.—Supposing, therefore, that we make the theatre of war streneth 
‘of our proposed company 110 privates, we shall have on the battle- 
field— 

qo Of 110, or 77 men, 
which is just about the number we fixed on as the best si 
tical unit. 

OF course (remembering the 45 per cent. loss statistics) a severe 
action may reduce this to 50 men, but from a merely tactical poiut of 
view this will be no harm; while with good arrangements for filling up 
the waste of war, the fighting strength should on the above basis be 


e for the tac- 


generally kept. pretty level at from 70 to 80 men. We may say then 
that the theatre of war strenzth must be 110 privates.* 
15.—So far as to privates. Now as to non-commissioned officers. 


Active service entails a great strain on the non-commissioned ranks, and 
after a time there is always a dearth of non-commissioned officers. Let 
us see what the battle-field requires. The company has four sections ; 
each section as it advances to the attack mast in these days have not 
only a commander, but « second-(n-command and a third-mn-command 5 
and these not placed in the ranks and = merely told off for this purpose, 
but ready at hand close to the section commander so as to instantly 
take his place if he falls, and prevent any break in discipline. No sys 
tem involving, when the commander of a section or of a company 
falls, a redistribution of all the subordinate comands will stand for a 
moment in a modern battle ; even omitting any other objection, discip- 
line reecives tuo severe a blow. 

Thus each of the four sections, must have on parading for action, 
one Havildar, one Naick, and one Lance-Naick; this is imperative, even 
if men should have to be promoted on the spot for it; any shuffling 
about of non-commissioned officers on casualties occurring is a mere farce 
of the peace parade. 

16.—Similarly the company must have, besides the company com- 
mandcr, a second-in-coimmand, and a third-in-comurind ; and these in 
the same way placed close to him, and not encumbered with any half- 
company command,f as they must be ready at any instant to take 
command of the company, so that there may be no moment when it is 
not under full control of the senior man uninjured. 

Moreover, this is also necessary for another reason ; all can no 
longer be done by one man, the company commander. The latter 
should control the direetion, the mode of advance, and the general 
management of the fire; these points will fully occupy his attention. 
The second-in-command’s business is to keep a rough “tally” of the 
distances from the lust point where the range was got from the artillery, 
or to work a range-finder; in any case to be the source of information 
at all times as to the raage ¢ also to keep an eye on the consumption of 
the ammunition, the general whereabouts of the reserve ammunition, 
and watch for any chances of replenishing ammunition. The third-in- 


* But with Lance-naicks, 116, (pari 


+ [tis vo be hoped that the ‘ half-company ” will soon be entirely obsolete. 
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command's speeial business will be to watch for signals from the batta- 
lion commander, control the company signalling party, keep a sharp 
lvok out for any threatened attack by cavalry, and be in fact. the 
channel for all éete//igence to or from the company. As there will be 
only two officers with each company, the third-in-command will be the 
senior Havildar, and in view of this and of his often having to be in sole 
command, I s ost his title being one distinguishing him from all 
other Havildars, and that he be called the Company Havildar-Major : 
the present duties of Pay-Havildar and Colour-Hayildar being merged 
{n this. 

17.—From the foregoing it is evident that the non-commissioned 
officers on the battle-field must be five havildars, four naicks, and four 
lance-naicks. But, besides this, naicks and lance-naicks are always in 
much request for all sorts of small guards and escorts, and with ammu- 
nition parties, signalling parties, &e.; so we must certainly increase 
each of these ranks by one more, making the total five havildars, five 
naicks, and five lance-naicks. And to this again we must add certainly 
one in each rank to allow for sick and wounded, or killed, absent ou 
camp duties, detachments, &e., bringing up the required strength to 
six of each rank. None of these must now-a-days be in the ranks, so 
the six lance-naicks must be added to the 110 privates, which makes the 
total war strenyth of the company six Havildars, six Naicks, 116 Sepoys, 
and two Drummers, or 130 all ranks. 

18.—As to Drummers. These are a most important item in the 
fighting power, for when the spirits flag they must help to rouse them, 
and in the final charge especially the beating of the drums should be 
a powerful incentive. There must be two to cach company (as one may 
fall), and never on any account should they be allowed to play instruments 
in the Band , it takes a man his whole time to play a drum properly. 

IT may add, that if you want to get the most out of a Native revi- 
ment in the charge, your drummers should use the native drum. Of 
course it is queer to our ideas but the point is to get the most fighting 
power, and undoubtedly this will be done by keeping the English drums 
for ordinary parades, but in the actual fight using the native drum, 

Beside the two drummers per company, there must be a Drum- 
Major over the whole of them; one of the Nai will do for this. 

19.—There is no need to say anything specially about the band, 
as with us there is no band on the battle-field ; but it may be remarked 
that the Germans make their band play during the advance to the 
attack, though how they do it I don’t know. 

20.—We have now got some idea of how many non-commissioned 
officers there ought to be by seeing what they have to do. Let us there- 
fore, before coming to the last point in our battle-field requirements — 
the officers—watch the company for a few minutes in the fight. We 
are standing some 3,000 yards from the encmy’s position, that enemy 
being an European regiment of another great power; the battalion 
commander is giving his last instructions to the company commander, 
namely, as to what is the general object to be striven for by all the 
companies (cach according to the circumstances in which it may find it- 
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self), and what the objective point for maintaining a proper direction ; 
but at this distance the position can scarcely be seen, so it is ten to one 
that it will turn out quite different when they get near it from what it 
now appears, and that quite different modes of carrying out the batta- 
lion commander's object: will have to be adopted from those which now 
seem best. The company is about to be launched on its course, and 
though they know it not, battalion commander and company com- 
mander will not see each other again for many hours, 

All being ready, the company forms its line * and advances ; slowly 
and steadily at first, afterwards faster and faster, but a/ways stourlily on 
it goes over the bullet-swept plain which stretches between it and the 
enemy’s position ; every man and ofticer have been trained over and over 
again in this special manwuvre, which has, moreover, formed practically 
“the march past” of the company before many a general officer ; the 
most iron discipline prevails, every man having well learnt by expuri- 
ence, that so far from the bonds of discipline being looser then than at 
other times, it is just the reverse ; that they are drawn to their very 
tightest during this manwuvre, while correspondingly relaxed at all 
other times. 

Men begin to fall, but the company docs not stop or alter its form- 
ation in any way from first to last, but keeps steadily closing on its 
centre to fill vacancies, and, tho zh it may shrink in size, remains 
always the same body, under the same control, and quite unattected by 
what other bodies come up on its right or left into the general line. A 
section commander or two fall, but a second-in-command go instantly takes 
command of the section, that there is not 2 moment wherein discipline 
can become relaxed, and half the men scarcely know the commani of 
the section has changed hands. At one point the company unturtunately 
pauses for a moment on a line of roal which has been notel by the 
enemy’s guns and carefully ranged, and a shower of shrapnel given just 
at the right moment sweeps down nearly one-fourth, and for a moment 
paralyses the rest: but the drums sound loudly, the company pulls it- 
self together again, and on they go with a fresh spurt, the more so that 
a company of arival battalion has come up on one side and threatens to 
pass them. 

Ou a nearer view the position is evidently quite different from what 
it appeared at the start, and the company commander calls to his 
signal party to say this, and ask for fresh instructions (for the aye of the 
mounted Adjutant and sentra has passed away, and the only 
orders come through the signalling flag); but one of his signallers is 
down and the other has lost his flag, while the battalion bomimander is 
nowhere to be scen; so they simply make straight for the nearest point 
in the position. 

The company commander himself falls, but the company has 
scarcely time to know it, before the Lieutenant is roaring out the com- 
mand to push on, and indiscipline has no moment iu which to ereep in, 


* LT hope a plain single line of men at one man per pace ; sec essay Tufantry 
Tactics of the future” (1888); Colonel von Hallen’s Stunner Night's Dream” 
(1890); and results of Swiss artillery experiments (1590). 
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Other companies reinforce the line to the right and left in gaps created 
by the now rapid shrinking of all, but it makes no diflerence that these 
belong, one to a British reziment, the other to another Native regiment, 
except in so far as it spurs on our now reduced company not to be pass- 
ed by any other, black or white. At length reaching the charging point, 
it pauses fur ove moment to pour ina deafening hail of magazine fire, 
and then, as one small unit ina great, mad, surging wave of the whole 
line of companies belonging to every battalion in the division, it charges 
the position ; one drummer is down, but the other makes noise enough 
for two; the Licutenant ‘is lost, swallowed up in the crowd, but the 
company, long and carefully drilled in similar scenes in peace to befure 
all things close up and keep together, no matter what happens, hangs 
together through it all asa firmly knit lamp of men—and they burst 
into the position. The Company Havildar-Major takes command, yells 
out to form a line, re-load magazines, and lovk out for a counter-attack ; 
and the company takes part with others similarly situated in beating 
this off, the orders being given by an unknown gencral of another bri- 
gade who has lost his own. This done, and night coming on, the 
company bivouacs where it is, the Havildar-Major managing to replen- 
ish its ammunition from some ammunition mules which are wandering 
about in charge of nobody but a transport driver, who has long since 
forgotten (if he ever knew) the territorial designation of the British 
regiment he is attached to. Next morning the company is found by the 
Lieutenant, who after many enquiries hears where several other com- 
panies of the battalion are collected, and takes it there; and it thus 
comes again under the battalion commander, who till now has never 
seen more than two of his companies since he launched the whole into 
the fight nearly 24 hours ago. 

21.—Now the above is what we know absolutely our company will 
have to go through, if in one of the regular infantry brigades on whom 
“falls the brunt” of a modern battle. 

And who is to command this tactical unit, and take it through all 
that such a day means, besides making a successful result. possible by 
long and careful training for it beforehand? J said that nothing short of 
the very best leading in the world will do it, that is, will carry our Native 
infantry company through this, and bring it out right side uppermost 
at the other end. Nothing short of the best will do here, and for this 
we must have the oflicer, whom none in the world can touch as a leader 
of men,—the one who, whether he equals them or not in the book part 
of it, beats Russian, and French, and German, and every one else at 
this—the British officer. I submit that nothing else will make a Native 
infantry company bear itself as it must do, or be destroyed; that any 
other opinion can but be due to a failure to realize the conditions in- 
volved ; and that this is an essential item in any reorganization of our 
Native infantry for such a purpose as meeting the style of troops one 
means when one speaks of European troops in modern war. 

The Native cavalry branch, whatever else it may lack, has at all 
events for years had the inestimable advantage of having its tactical 
unit commanded by a British officer ; the admirable result we all know 
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well, and what the Native infantry so urgently needs, and has long 
needed, is to be given the sa «.2 advantage, and to have its tactical unit 
80 commanded also. 

22.—It has little or nothing to do with the capability of the Native 
otticer ; let him be as capabie as possible, it will not alter the matter 
one jot. Its cause lies not in any failure on the part of the Native 
otticer who is to command, but in the character of the sepoy who is to 
be commanded, and who will under a British officer perform feats of 
endurance and bravery against heavy odds,* which nothing would in- 
duce him even to attempt under a man of his own race. All Indian 
history proves this ; its roots lie deep in the national. characteristics of 
the two races; and no excellence on the part of the Native officer will 
ever alter it. I may also call to mind that all through the period when 
the Native army performed its greatest deeds, all through Lord Lake's 
campaigns and Sir Arthur Wellesley’s campaigns, the company of Native 
infantry was commanded by a British ofticer. 

23.—But if the British officer is going to command the company 
on the battle-field, it is absolutely important that he should command it 
at all other times. Setting aside the fact that in the style of training 
now necessary for infantry who are to form part of the regular brigades, 
no officer is fit to undertake the instruction of a company who has not 
read (and digested) much of what ofticers of Continental armies have to 
say about it, which could scarcely be attained even by the best educated 
Native officer ; there is in addition this, that it is only a company com- 
mander who can obtain that personal knowledge of the soldier necessary 
to the leader of an infantry tactical unit. 

In artillery we deal chiefly with guns, in cavalry with horses, but 
in infantry with men. To lead a soldier you must understand him ; to 
understand him you must be associated in all the details of his military 
life in the way that none but the company commander is. The casual 
taking command by a British ofticer of a company in action (without 
knowing even the names of the men, much less their characters) isa very 
different thing from the exercise of such command by an otticer who has 
had to pay them, clothe them, instruct thei, and see to all their wants 
from the time they joined. : 

Moreover, a British officer thus knowing Native soldiers and thus 
known by them, will in a very short time gain a power over them such 
as no Native officer ever attains. 

24.—And there must be no Native ofticer between such British 
company commander and his men. I yield to no one in full apprecia- 
tion of the Native officer; but his place is not here. This is vital, as 
thus only can these companies be fitted for their task; the Native otlicer 
acts as a “buffer” between the British officer and the men, such as will 
absolutely bar all approach to the style of result aimed at, and which 
must be achieved (not by all battalions, but) by such battalions as are 
to be placed in an infantry brigade against European troops. The dif- 
ference in fighting power which this will make is enormous. No one 


* Witness Lieutenant Grant at Thobal. 
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has any idea what a company of Native infantry can be made like, if 
thus placed entirely in the hands of a British company commander. I 
venture to assert that the result will astonish everybody. 

25.—Put it may be said, will not the double-company system meet 
the case? My answer is, not unless every tactical writer on the continent 
of Europe is wrong. For the double-company is neither “fish, flesh, 
nor fowl.” It must always be borne in mind that the double-company in 
infantry bears no analogy whatever to the squadron in cavalry; the 
squadron is the tactical unit in battle; the double-company is not, and 
never will be made so. The principles of cavalry tactics and infantry 
tactics are so entirely dissimilar that no similar organization could pos- 
sibly suit both. It is now an axiom that the tactical unit of infantry 
is the company ; therefore, the double-company is nothing ; that is, it is 
not an unit either of the battle-field or in quarters, and so simply a paper 
organization, and such it will always remain. It is essential to the con- 
ditions of modern war that the tactical unit of infantry shall be (1) 
large enough to be an entirely self-sutticing unit, and (2) small enough 
to ensure that it will never under any circumstances have to be broken 
into two during the attack ; it would therefore be opposed to the entire 
spirit of modern war to link upon the battle-field two such fighting 
units together. One might even better talk of a double-battery than 
of a double-company. Lastly, 250 men is by far too large a number for 
one oflicer to instruct (as men should be instructed now), where all such 
instruction must be given in a foreign language. 

In every way, therefore, the double-company fails to meet the re- 
quirements under consideration. 

26.—Again, it may be said, will not the simple attaching in war 
time of a certain number of additional British officers meet the case 4 
But no such measure as this will suit where a modern battle-field is the 
thing to be prepared for. It is not a mere question of numbers of ofti- 
cers; but these must, for the sort of fighting under consideration, be 
part and parcel of the organization, not addenda to it. Not only are 
they no less required in peace for the war training of the companics,* 
Imt also, if merely added to a battalion proceeding on service, they 
become more or less a fifth wheel to the coach, and, being outside the 
regular organization, tend to a loss of that cohesion which is so neces- 
sary. 

Nor must we leave out the feelings of the Native officer in such a 
case, since its practical effect is to give him command of a company dur- 
ing peace, but to supersede him in it on service. 

27.—Thus on every ground, either as to the leading in battle, or 
the preparation for it in peace, this measure is alike necessary. It is 


* I have heard it suggested that so many officers would in peace have nothing 
todo! This is one of the very strangest ol ions imaginable; I can only say 
that not only has this not been found in our British regiments (where there is none 
of the labour entailed by difference of langnage), but also that no one who knows the 
details of how infantry ought to be trained for modern war will think this, Asa 
fact the number of officers which has been allowed will scarcely adimit of all being 
done that ought to be done without overworking them, 
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unanswerable, that the leader of the tactical unit in battle, its instructor 
on the training ground, and its commander in quarters must all be one 
and the same man; soldiers of every age, from William the Conqueror 
downwards, would scout the idea of any other method holding water in 
the day of battle. So that if the British officer is to lead the company 
on the battle-ficld, he, and he alone, must be its commander in quarters ; 
and, vice versd, if the Native oflicer is to command it in quarters, he, 
and he alone, ought to be its leader on the battle-ticld. 

238.—I therefore submit that on various accounts it has now become 
imperative that the two classes of officers should be to some extent 
separated (though not entirely); and this, both from the point of view 
of the efficiency of those battalions which we want to place in our infan- 
try brigades in Kuropean warfare, as well as from the point of view of 
the improved education of the Native officer, which makes him no longer 
suited to the purely subordinate position which has been his hitherto. 

I maintain that we have at present at the same time too few British 
officers and too many ; too few for entirely British leading, too many for 
giving any scope to the Native ofticer, while the improved education 
of the latter makes him less and less suited to the purely subordinate 
position, It is in fact a compromise between the old “ Regular” and 
“Irregular” systems which has grown up by accident, not design, with 
the result, that neither the British officer nor the Native officer get that 
full scope for their respective abilities which each would have if. placed 
in more or less separate spheres of action, and which each had under 
one or other of the old systems, The two at present are counteracting 
each other; and the more we go on increasing the number of British 
officers, while at the same time educating up the Native officer, the 
more we are increasing this counteraction. I maintain that, if in any 
battalion we are going to have Native officers commanding the com- 
panies at all, then the moment a single British officer is added below 
the position of a field officer, harm results ; and, similarly, if in any bat- 
talion we are going to have British officers taking command of companics 
at all, then the moment Native officers are put in command of those 
companies at other times harm results. 

At present we have on service a number of British officers who have 
no place or business except to take command of—the Native officer's 
command. Hence in every direction, and inevitably, the virtual super- 
session of the Native officer just at the time when it is most galling to 
him. . And the more capable and well educated he is, the more bitterly 
he will feel it. 

29.—It therefore seems imperative from every point of view, that 
we should have some battalions in which all the company ofticers are 
British and the only Native officers are such as stand outside the com- 
pany organization; and other battalions in which all the company otticers 
are native, and the only British offiecrs are such as stand outside the 
company organization, I will come to these latter battalions presently 
(Part IL), but ain at present dealing only with the former. 

30.—Accepting then that, cach company in these particular batta- 
lions is to have two British offlcers, the other British officers required 
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are a Commanding Ollicer, a Second-in-Command, an Adjutant, and 
a Quartermaster; alt these must be supernumerary to the company ofh- 
, fur two officers per company will (remembering the 45 ae cont. 
s stutistics) allow none for these appointments. As regards Native 
rs the only ones T propose in these particular battalions are— 

1 Subadar-Major 
e Adjutant. eee 
re Chine tanineatok ous \ Jemadtars. 
The Subadar-Major would be the Native commandant in the lines, and, 
as the special right hand of the Commanding Officer in all matters of 
interior economy, would be in a position of the greatest trust and res- 
ponsibility, with double the pay of a Subadar-Major of the present. 
The Native Adjutant and Native Quartermaster are both very necessary 
to work under the British Adjutant and Quartermaster as, well as to be 
able to carry on the work if the latter are wounded. ‘They would also 
assist the Subadar-Major generally in the lines during the absence of 
the British officers. 

31. From the whole of the foregoing it appears that, in order to 
fit it to meet an Kuropean enemy, the war strength of the battalion 
under consideration ought to be as follows :— 

1 Lieutenant-Colonel ... =] 

i Major, oy Ma “420 British officers. 
8 Captains ... oe Bn 

10 Lieutenants Ss tA ) 

1 
2 
8 


oll 


Subadar-Major 
Jemadars é 
Company Havildar-M is 
40 Havildars 
48 Naicks 
16° Drummers 
928 Sepoys ... 
(8 companies of 116 each) re 
As regards the Company Havidar-Majors, it is obvious that this 
non-commissioned officer will have quite as much power and responsibi- 
lity as any Jemadar now, while with Rs. 32 a month he is also practi- 
eally as well off in pay. But I prefer, not to call him a Jemadar, and 
to keep him a non-commissioned officer, simply in order to mark the 
fact that the sepoy’s officer is an Englishman, and without any Native 
officer between them. 
In the above total are intended: to be inchided.a Band Havildar, a 
Naick as Drum-Major, and two Bandsmen per company. 
One Naick in each company to receive a staff pay of Rs. 2 for 
assisting the Company Havildar-Major in matters of pay, dc. 
32.—Lastly, it is most desirable, as a means of getting the maxi- 
mum fighting power, that, if possible, such a battalion should be all of 
one class, as {setting aside all the political and recruiting advantayes there- 
by) the fighting power of a class regiment is vastly greater than of a 
mixed regiment. Wherever in the past, regiments have been put to 
any really severe test, it will invariably be found that the regiments 


3 t 3 Native officers. 


1,040 non-commissioned 
ofileers and men. 
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which come out best are always cither entirely or mainly of one class. 
Nor is this exemplified merely by certain favourite classes such as Gurkhas 
or Sikhs, but, on the contrary, seems equally borne out whatever the 
class, and in both cavalry and infantry. 


Part II.—The requirements as regards mobilisation. 

33.—From a mobilisation point of view the requirements which the 
organization should fulfil appear to be— 

I,—That the war strength be at least not less than that at pre- 
sent fixed, vzz., 720. 

II.—That the war strength, whatever it be, shall be made up 
without including in it-any reservists; (1) because they 
will take many days to come in; (2) because when they 
do, they are not fit at once to take the field. 

III.—That whether the war strength fixed upon be obtained from 
the peace strength of a single battalion, or from a group 
of three linked battalions, or from a double-battalion 
regiment, it must, to fulfil mobilisation requirements 
thoroughly, be completed in the same cantonment. 

This is very important, (1) because otherwise it will hamper the 
railways much at atime when all their power should be free for other 
work; (2) because any other arrangement will inevitably make the 
battalions take far longer to get ready, besides introducing possible 
elements of confusion in many details; (3) because even when ready the 
battalion will be wanting in cohesion. 

1V.—That the transition from a peace state of things to a war 
state of things should be as simple as possible. 

V.—That the arrangements should be such as will conduce to 
the most efficient preparation for war; so that the units 
placed in the field on mobilisation should be the most 
pericct ones obtainable. 

34.—To meet the above requirements, my proposal is this. To 
double together our present battalions, not merely as linked battalions, 
but formed into regular double-battalion regiments; with one Colonel 
over the whole, one mess for the whole of the British officers, with lines as 
close as circumstances permit, with one band for the whole regiment, and 
with the two battalions in every way welded together into one complete 
regiment; all stations being made, with very few exceptions, two-batta- 
lion stations (the majority are so now), and both battalions being moved 
together in relief as one regiment. 

The first battalion to be organized in accordance with Part T, and 
used for meeting European enemies; the second battalion to be organized 
as presently described, and used for meeting atic chemies. 

As two existing battalions number on mobilisation 896 + 896 + 400 
(reservists), or a total of 2,192 men, it is obvious that such a double- 
battalion regiment could easily out of this place in the ficld one batta- 
lion of a war strength of 1,040, and still leave enough in the other 
battalion (out of the 1,152 remaining) for it to move out with a movable 
column at a strength of at least 700, and probably more. 
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35,.—Comparing this proposal with the five mobilisation require. 
ments— 

The war strength of the first battalion of this double-battalion 
regiment is 1,040 non-commissioned officers and men; it therefore not 
merely fulfils Point I, but géves an increase to the field army of no less 
than 300 men per battalion. 

This is done without making use of any reservists; therefore the 
organization fulfils Point IL alse. 

It is entirely completed in the station where the whole are quartered 
in peace ; therefore it is all right also as regards Point IT. 

It remains therefore to see (LV) whether the transition from peace to 
war is simple; and (V) whether the arrangements generally conduce to 
the most efticient preparation for war possible. 

36. First, then, as regards officers. These I propose shall be as 
shown in Table A. Those proposed for the first battalion are as fixed 
by Part I as the number necessary for any battalion which has to meet 
European troops. Those proposed for the second battalion are as follows 
based on the principles advocated in paragraph 29 :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel 7 ace 
Major Les me ‘ 
Licutenant and “Adjutant... ase 4 British ofticers 
Licutenant and Quar’ termaster 
Subadar-Major eee 
Subadars ea : 

Jemadars (including Native Adjutant 19 Native officers. 

and Native Quartermaster). 

There are two very strong reasons for this—(1) that all tactical require- 
ments of the day demand the abolition of anything like a wing com- 
mand, so that all orders may be direct from battalion commander to 
company commander; (2) that nothing will tend better to increase the 
scope for the Native officer than thus removing the wing commander 
(and his Subaltern) from over the Native ofticer’s head, and giving him 
the full charge of his company. 

As regards the non-commissioned officers these are the same as 
now, except that in the Ist battalion there is an addition of 8 Havildars 
and 8 Naicks. 

As the whole of both officers aud non-commissioned officers are in 
both battalions exactly the same in peace as in war, there will in these 
ranks be no changes whatever on mobilisation. 

37. Coming now to the men, Any two existing battlions (say 
the 37th and 38th Dogras at Sialkot) stand at present as shown in the 
upper part of Table (B). 

In that table we have— 

(a) Two existing battalions as they stand at present. 

(6) The same formed, as proposed, into a double-battalion regi- 
ment. It will be seen that each battalion remains just 
as now, except for the addition in the first battalion of 
8 Havildars and 8 Naicks. : 

(c) The amount of change on mobilisation. It will be seen that 
this is very stnall, 


Coe He ey 


1 
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38.—Thus the whole amount of change from a peace state of things 
to a war state of things among both officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men amounts only to the following, while even this only takes place 
between battalions of the same regiment situated in two adjaccut sets 
of lines — 

(i) The first battalion receives from the second battalion 128 
men to complete it to war strength ; 
(ii) It also exchanges its sick and weakly men (say about 120) 
for men fit for service. 
Under ho uther system could the changes on mobilisition be so small 
and so simple, so that we may fairly say that point IV of the mobilisa- 
tiou requirements is also fully met. 

39 —Nor after these transfers will the second battalion fail in any 
way. Its total, including the reservists, is 1,168; a large number of 
these will, of course, be men unfit for service (either as sick, recruits, 
&c.), but it is a liberal allowance to put all these at 468 men, and even 
then it has still a good 700 men thoroughly fit to move ont as part of 
any movable column required. This is quite as much as the battalion 
of one of our present groups which is left behind for the same purpose 
could ever do. 

40.—Now as to recruits and reservists. At present a battalion in 
the field leaves all such, together with its sick, &e., at a depdt, which 
generally consists roughly of the following :— 


1 British officer A 

2 Native officers 

5 Havildars . bas fee 

5 Naicks S wet ont «> Total about 412 all 


About 80 recruits rs ae ranks, 
» 120 sick and weakly men 
200 reservists .. hasis 


” 
This has three disavantaves= 

(1) Much correspondence and accounts with the battalion in the 
field: yet a battalion on service has no time or facilities 
for corresponding about the affiuirs of some 300 or 400 
men at a depét. 

(2) It necessitates an extra British officer to be left in charge of 
the depét, and a separate staff and oftice establishment, 
all involving a loss of power. 

(3). Men at a depst cannot be as efficiently trained as if they 
were an integral part of a battalion. 


Instead, therefore, of all this, I propose that there should be no 
such depét, and that all who are left behind should belong to the second 
battalion. And, as it is undesirable to have more transfers at mobilisa- 
tion time than are really necessary, I propose that all recruits and 
reservists should at all times belong to this second battalion, thus limit- 
ing the men to be exchanged on mobilisation simply to the sick and 
weakly, and also enabling recruiting and reserve matters to be more 
efficiently dealt with. 


c 
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At the same time the two battalions would not be allowed to be very 
unequally balanced as regards strength at all peace parades. Houghly, 


they would stand somewhat thus in peace as regards privates— 


Ist Battalion. 2nd Battalion. 
Sick, &c. ... 120 Sick &e. ... ae w+ 120 
Available effective 6380 Recruits, say 150 
Available effective 530 
Toran... 800 Toran 800 


and by giving all the garrison duties to the first battalion, the two 
could always be made to turn out on peace parades at the same average 
strength, which would be the same as they do now. 

41.—Lastly, as regards the preparation for war. Both battalions 
would be kept equally fit for all service against Asiatics. But as regards 
the preparation for the more severe task, each would take a separate 
sphere of the work. In this the special business of the second battalion 
would be (1) the training up to a certain point, vzz., that to which all 
battalions now attain, and (2) the management of all recruiting and 
reserve matters; ,while the special business of the first battalion would 
-be all details of the more advanced training necessary to fit a Native 
battalion to oppose European troops successfully, By this division-of 
the work a much higher standard will be reached with ease than can be 
now by any amount of effort. 

42. The difference between the present and the proposed organi- 
zation is shown in Table C. and is practically a difference only among 
the officers. 

The total number of officers in the regiment is— 


ist Batt. 2nd Batt. Total. 
ia g ( Licutenant-Colonels ts 1 1 2 
2 ) Majors... Poesy | 1 abo4 
2 6 ) Captains tea) 28 oa 8 
5's ( Licutenants w. 10 2 12 
gg | Subadar-Majors and Subadare we 1 9 10 I 
Bo 22 
£8 | Jemadars ... a 2 10 af 


There is thus for every pair ‘of battalions an increase of 8 British officers 
and a reduction of 10 Native officers, but the latter is balanced by the 
arrangements detailed in Part IV. 

; 43.—The rates of pay proposed are shown in Table D. and are as 
follows :— 


1st Battalion, 
Lieutenant-colonel (As now.) 
Major, 2nd-in-command, Rs. 300 staff. 
Capts. Comdg. Companies, Rs. 200 staff. 


Lieutenants Rs. 100 staff. 
Adjutant (As now.) 
Quartermaster* (As now.) 
Subadar-major Rs. 300 
Jemadar adjutant » 75 
Jemadar quartermaster » 70 
Company Havildar- Major 1» «32 


2nd Battalion. 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major, 2nd-in-command. ... 
Lieutenant and Adjutant... 
Lieutenant and Quarter- 

master. * 

Subadar-major 
Subadars 
Jemadars 
Jemadar adjutant .. 
Jemadar quartermaster oe 


(As now.) 


(As now.) 


Rs. 75. 
» 70, 


* But with, in addition, an office allowance in each battalion of Rs. 30a month, 
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44.—Thus the proposals as regards these mobilisation requirements 

are— . Z 

(a) That onr present battalions be doubled together into double- 
battalion r-ziments, the two battalions standing when this 
has been done as in the upper half of Table (A). 

(2) That on mobilisation the second battalion completes the first 
battalion to a war strength of 1,040, by the addition of 128 
men, when the whole will stand as in the lower half of 
Table A.* 

(c) That all recruits should belong to the second battalion. This, 
of course, is not a necessity, but there are three strong 
reasons for it—(1) to reduce the transfers on mobilisation ; 
(2) to keep the number receiving the more extended train- 
ing of the first battalion as large as possible ; (3) to keep 
the two spheres of work distinct, and therefore the prepara- 
tion for war better done than if both battalions do a little 
of everything. 

(d) That all reservists should belong to the second battalion. This 
in the same way is not a necessity, but simplitics the things 
to be done on mobilisation, and causes all reserve matters 
to be better done. 

(e) That the battalion on service should own no men at any depét. 
All men sent back from the field to be transferred to the 
second battalion and all men sent up to the field to be trans- 
ferred to the first battalion. 

(f) All ranks to regularly pass in turn from the second battalion 
to the first battalion. Exceptions to this to be allowed in 
the case of non-commissioned officers promoted on service 
when necessary. 

(g) Both the Lieutenant-Colonel and the Major of the second bat- 
lion to be the juniors of their rank, passing in their turn to 
the first, battalion. 

(2) A Colonel to command the whole regiment, and control all 
transfers between the battalions. 


Part III.—The Garrison requirements. 


45.—The two points which the organization must meet as regards 
this are— 
(i) Ability of the battalion left behind to move out in proper 
strength with a movable column ; and 
(ii) Satisfactory arrangements for supplying reinforcements to the 
field army. 


* In the case of a frontier expedition there is nothing to prevent the process 
in (b) being reversed, and the first battalion giving the second battalion any men. 
required to complete it for such service to any strength desired. The two bat- 
talions would take their turn for all Asiatic warfare, and each would therefore see 
service just as often as it does now, neither more nor less, 

+ But see note t to ()) above, 
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As regards (i), we see by Table (A) that the battalion left behind 
has on mobilisation a total strength of 1,168 ; therefore, even supposing 
as many ax 468 of these are non-eftectives, even this still leaves power 
to move out TU0 strong. 

46. —As regards (ii), the waste of war will require (remembering 
the 45 per cent. losses) roughly every moath— 

1 British ofticer. 2 Naicks. 
2 Havildars. 1 Drummer. 
50 Sepoys. 

The second battalion will certainly find no difficulty in supplying 
the first battalion at the rate of 50 men a month, commencing as usual 
with those of longest service. I may here point out that under this 

zation all men sent to the front will be maturely seasoned soldiers, 

never youths who have only just passed their drill, as the whole 1,168 
have to be exhausted before a man is sent who was enlisted in the first 
mouth of the war. 
—The battalion which is feeding the other must under any 
tion begin recruiting at once on the commencement of the cam- 
paign ; but under this organization there will be one not small advantage, 
namely, that the mothers and aunts need not be in such terror at their 
young hopeful being enlisted by this second battalion as they are now 
when enlisted direct by the battalion which is on service ; for there will 
be 1,168 men all to yo before him, and this at 50 per month means 
nearly two years, by which time the war may very probably be over. 

48.—The oflicer must, of course, come from England or elsewhere 
as now, as the second battalion can supply all but this item. It is no 
part of this paper to consider the question of a reserve of officers, so that 
oue need only note here that one Lieutenant will be required per month 
for each battalion in the field army. A battalion which starts with 20 
sh officers, and is reinforced at the rate of one per month, ought 
ordinarily not to run short of officers, though any one who has read the 
list of officers of infantry killed and wounded at Chillianwala and others 
of our Punjab battles will know that on occasion this reinforcement 
may have to be multiplied by ten /* : 


Part IV.—Improvements in the position of the Native 
Officer. 


49. —Turning now to the position of the Native officer under this 
scheme. Asa “set-off” against the reduction of 10 Native officers out 
of every 32+ we have the following very solid advantages : — 


® Chillianwala isa good instance to take, because (while we have very complete 
details about it) it was nota battle fought against breechloaders and even the 
opposing muzzleluaders were not in European hands. 


Otlicers, Men. 
java Foot...23 597 


The losses of Pennycuick’s Brigade were ... th N. I. 1 264 
For total losses see ‘Table H. s6th N. I. 8 304 

+ It must always be borne in mind that if the 8 Company Havildar-Majors 
are ag well off'us Jemadars, this reduction becomes only 2 Native officers out of 32. 
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First.—The improvement in the position of both the Subadar- 
Majors, and the very large increase in the pay of one of 
them, viz, from Rs. 150 a mouth, as now, to Rs. 300 a 
month as proposed. 


Second.—Instead of, as now, two Jemadar Adjutants, each with pay 
at Rs. 67 a month, we have — . 

Two Jemadar Adjutants, with pay at Rs. 75 a month; and 

Two Jemadar Quartermasters, with pay at Rs. 70 a month. 

Third.—The creation of 8 appointments as Company Havildar- 
Major, with pay at Rs. 32. month, which will make 
them (as they have not a Native otlicer’s expenses) prac- 
tically as well off asa jemadar is now, and with more 
power. 


These three points alone would quite counterbalance the above- 
mentioned reduction. 

50.—But besides this (not to mention that the three appomtments 
in the first battalion will be coveted ones), the position of the whole of 
the Native officers in the second battalion is very materially improved. 
Here the tactical requirements of the day, which demand that the com- 
mander of a company should have no other authority between him and 
the battalion commander, enables us, while meeting this, to also meet 
the required improvement in the position of the Native oilicer. This is 
done by removing the wing commander and his Subaltern, so that the 
Subadar of a company inthe second battalion will be for the first time 
areal company commander with full responsibility for his command, 
and will find his position much improved thereby. 

51,—Besides the above T also urge that in the frontier levies which 
T believe are likely to be raised from time to time, the appointinents of 
commandant and of second-in-command be given to Native otticers. This 
would give those few Native officers who show themselves really worthy 
of exceptional advancement wide opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves, and of being advanced by degrees to any rank thought suitable, 
while it would show to all Native officers that an avenue was open to 
them, provided only they showed themselves worthy of it.* : 

If this can be done, and if the second battalions are given their fair 
share of service on hill expeditions, ke, the Native oilicers will certainly, 
taking the whole of the above measures together, have no reason what- 
ever to feel that either their position or their prospects have been 
damaged by this reorganization, but much the reverse. 


® Some have said that Native officers will deteriorate, as they will feel that, 
however much they may be given greater responsibilities, and however much they 
may sce service against Asiatics they will not be used against European troops, 
The reply to uhis is (1) that we cannot a tord to risk an Empire in order to pro- 
vide Native otticers with subjects to swagger about, but (2) that any Native ofticer 
Who wishes to be one who * goes against European troops” has the matter quite 
in his own hands ; hi only todo one thing, viz., prove himself to have that 
exceptional ability which is the ‘ sine quad non” for the purpose; he will then 
most undoubtedly obtain his desire and be sent. 
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Part V.—The complete proposal. 


52.—We are now in a position to look at the scheme as a whole. 

We have in the Bengal army 64 battalions, shown in Table E. T 
propose to leave the eight specinl corps shown under heading (A) as they 
are, and to couple up the 56 battalions shown under heading (B) into- 
28 double-battaliom regiments The distribution might perhaps be— 


§ 15 Punjab........ (30 battalions). 
28 regiments ...4 6 Gurkha....... (12 battalions). 
t 7 Hindustani... (14 battalions). 


53.—The two battalions would move together in relief. The large’ 
majority of our stations are already two-battalion stations, and there 
would | think be no real difficulty in making all so. It is only a eivilian- 
who imagines there is any strength ina number of little bodies of troops 
dotted all about a district ; the soldier knows, that by collecting these 
in afew central points the power of putting down disturbance in any 
direction is, so long as communications are good, not reduced but in- 
creased, though the red coat may not be visible in so many places. The 
opposite theory would involve a detachment in every town, and weak- 
ness everywhere. So that as railways and good roads increase, the 
groups may with advantage become fewer and larger. For instance, two- 
battalions at Jhelum and two battalions at Sialkot represent a greater 
power of putting down any armed disturbance in the districts lying 
between those points, than if one battalion were at Jhelum, one at Gujerat, 
one at Wazirabad, and one at Sialkot. It is the power of combination, 
-that is all; but it is not so palpable. Another advantage is that it 
improves very much the power of satisfactory training for war, for 
which single-battalion stations are simply ruinous. 

I think, therefore, that, provided the total number of battalions 
in the particular district is not reduced, there are very few single-batta- 
lion stations (if any) which cannot be either abolished or made two bat- 
talion ones. If to impress the people by the sight of military power be 
the object, then the concentration at any point of a small force for 
manoouvres for a month or so will do this far better than all the little 
single battalions dotted about broadcast will ever do. 

54.—The two battalions of these double-battalion regiments are to 
be organized differently, because their purpose is different. In the first 
battalion all the company ofticers are British, and the only Native off- 
cers are in the position of regimental staff; in the second battalion alb 
the company ofticers are Native, and the only British ofticers are in the 
position of regimental staff. In the first battalion 20 British officers 
and 3 Native; in the second battalion 4 British officers and 19 Native :. 
total 23 officers in each battalion (‘Table C). 

The purpose for which the first battalion is organized is for forming 
part of an infantry brigade when the enemy is European. The purpose 
for which the second battalion is organized is for forming part of an 
infantry brigade when the enemy is Asiatic (cither in India or on its 
frontier). 
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55.—As in war, so in peace ; therefore at all times all ranks (British 
‘officers included) pass regularly in turn from the second battalion to the 
first battalion, and the only difference is that in war the pace of this 
movement is accelerated. For the same reason it is also convenient to 
hand over to this latter battalion the management, for the entire regi- 
‘ment, of all matters relating to making good (by meansof ¢ither recruits . 
enlisted or reservists called in) the “waste,” which is of course always 
going on,—in peace little, in war much. 
66.—All ranks -at the theatre of war belong to the first battalion, 
and all ranks not at the theatre of war belong to the second _battalion,* 
thereby greatly simplifying all that has to be done by both parties in 
cwar time. 
57.—No separate depéts or depét centres are necessary, the regi- 
ment containing all this, and being complete in itself. If the regiment 
is quartered at an unusual distance from its recruiting ground, special 
sarrangements can always be made to meet this during such time as the 
regiment remains so quartered, or even as a specical case the second 
battalion might be moved there bodily. 
58.—The ‘non-commissioned officers to ‘be in the second battalion 
the same as‘now, 40 Havildars and 40 Naioks; in the first battalion, 
48 Havildars and 48 Naicks, The senior Havildar in each company to 
‘be called the Company Havildar-Major, with pay at Rs. 32.2 month; a 
Naick as his assistant to receive a staff pay of Rs. 2 a month. 
59,—The privates to be in both battalions the same as now. On 
mobilisation the first battalion to receive an increase of 128 men, bring- 
ing up the war strength to 1,040, and the second battalion to receive 
-an increase of 400 men (reservists), bringing up its total strength to 
1,108. 
No changes among officers or non-commissioned officers on mobili- 
‘sation. . 
60.—Thus the only changes necessary to convert our existing orga- 
ization into that proposed will be— 
(a) The increase of 8 British officers for every pair of battalions. 
4b) Thereduction of 10 Native officers for every pair of battalions. 
{c) The promotion of 8 Havildars and 8 Naicks in the first bat- 
talion. 
61.—As regards the position of individuals under these proposals. 
To the private soldier there is practically no change ; instead of enlisting 
direct into the first battalion, men will wait their turn to pass into it 
from the second battalion. Should the regiment not be a class regi- 
ment, the companies of each class will, of course, be the same in each - 
battalidn, 
62.—To the non-commissioned officer, the only change is the ac- 
ceptable one of an increase in their number, and the creation of the new 
appointment of Company Havildar-Major. The latter appointment will 
be a very important one; he will be the head of the company in the 


* Or when the enemy is Asiatic, this position can, if desired, be reversed, 
vide note to para, 44 (b). 
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lines, reporting direct to the captain of the company. To assist him in 
that pare of his work now done by the Pay Havildar, he has a Naick as 
his The only other point as regards the non-commissioned 
officers, is that in the first battalion there will be no Drill Havildar, all 
instruction being given in the company under its own officers and non- 
commissioned otlicers ; in the second battalion, Drill Havyildar, Colour 
Havildars, and Pay Havildars, will remain as now. - 

In all ranks it will be the right of the senior to serve in the first 
battalion, subject to the power of the Colonel placed over both battalions 
to make any exceptions where it is for the good of the service. 

63 —As regards the Native officers. In the first battalion the 
Sabadar-Major’s appointinent will be a much coveted prize ; it is given 
a high rate of pay (double the preseut pay), and will be one of the most 
responsible appointments any Native otlicer could have. He would have 
nothing to du with the training or interior economy of the companies, 
but be the general adviser of the commanding otlicer on all matters 
connected with the general welfare of the Native ranks, being the Native 
commandant and representative of the commanding officer in the lines. 
The style of Native officer who would be chosen for this appointment 
would not be one who was specially brilliant as regards drill (which in 
this position would not be necessary), but oue who from his sound sense, 
trustworthy character, and influence with all ¢ es could pive the 
commanding officer valuable assistance in all matters concerning the 
Native ranks, apart from their parade dutics. | The high pay would both 
mark the trust reposed in him, and help to ensure its being able to be 
relied upon. He has under his direct orders the Jemadar Adjutant and 
the Jemadar Quartermaster. 

64.—As regards the rest of the Nativeofficers, T have already detailed 
in Part IV the considerable advantages which will be gained by them 
all. 


65.—As regards the British officers, there is little toadd. The 
captains of companies with a staffof Rs. 260 a month would be well 
paid : the other ranks receive the same as now, except that there is an 
Increase of Rs. 30 a month to the 2nd-in-conmand in the first battalion, 
aud an oflice allowance to the Quartermasters in both battalions. 

About 200 additional British officers altogether would be required ; 
but as there is any amonut of the v best anaterial for this in the 
world spoiling by hundreds in England for want of such a chance, there 
certainly will be no difficulty her 

66.—It will have been seen that I hope for an advance in all train- 
ing second only to that in battle-field efficiency. We shall for the tirst 
time be able to enter an atmosphere as regards training for war which 
we can at present only watch other armies engaged in. Even our best 
Native Infantry battalions are nothing at all to what all should become 
under this system, 

Nor will this advance be confined to the first battalions ; the Suba- 
dars commanding companies in the second battalion will be spurred on 
to emulate the methods of the Captains of companies in the first batta- 
lion, and (the two battalions being always in such close contact) will 
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Tearn a hundred hints from the latter as to the way a British officer 
manages and trains a company. I look upon all this as invaluable, 
while it is quite unattainable under any other system. An increase of 
efticiency will take place all round. 

67.—As revards the Colonel over the whole regiment, I have not in 
the scheme Lan vided a special otticer for this. There is choice of severak 
methods ; (1) the officer commanding the station mizht be “ex-officio” 
Colonel of the double-battalion regiment quartered there; or (2) the 
Lientenant-Colonel of the Ist battalion might be also Colonel of the 
entire regiment ; or (3) if ucither of these suit, then a Colonel of the 
whole regiment might be given in addition. Probably the course adopted 
should be cither (1) or (3),in view of the fact that the full Colonel 
would be required to remain behind to superintend the raising of any 
third battalion under para. 79. 

68.—As rezards messes, bands, and colours. There would be one 
mess for the entire regiment of 24 British otticers, one band, and one 
bandmaster. Both mess and band would undoubtedly be very fine. 
Each battalio? would supply half the band, and be considered as having 
an equal claim onits services. On the march half the band would march 
with each battalion, Mach battalion would have its colours, but with 
the battles of both battalions thereon. 

69.--It now only remains to consider how many of these double~ 
battalion regiments there are to be, of what classes, and the cost (if any) 
of the scheme. 

Tables A, Band C have shown the details already referred to. Table 
D shows that every pair of existing battalions converted into a double- 
battalion regiment will cost an increase of Rs. 33,360 per annum.* 

70.—The number and classification of the 64 existing battalions 
belonging to Bengal are shown in Table E. For any field army we 
require -- 

(v) A certain number of battalions for the infantry brigades ; and 
(y) A certain number of battalions for divisional troops. 

The eizht battalions under heading (A) of the above table are pro- 
posed to be left unaltered, These will do for the divisional battalions, 
or at any rate for the majority of them. 

This leaves 56 battalions under heading (B), which would form 28 
dowhle-battalion regiments, each regiment able to supply one battalion. 
for the infantry brigades. 

This costs (see “alternative I in Table F) an increase of a little over 
9 Iakhs a year—a very small sum in such a matter as that under con- 
sideration. 

71.—In case, however, it be desired to obtain this reorganization 
without even this amount of expenditure, I have shown in Table F three 


* Including an office allowance of Rs. 30 to the Quartermaster in each of the. 
two battalions—an allowance not given at present, but most necessary for true 
efficiency, especially with the increased work which will inevitably ensue to these, 
otlicers.. 
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other alternatives, costing respectively 6 lakhs, 3 lakhs, and 1 lakh; * 
the last (No. [V) reduces three existing battalions, forms 27 double- 
battalion regiments, instead of 28, and keeps 7 corps unaltered (instead 
of 8); its cost (1 lakh) is practically nothing. 

72.—The alternative proposed as alternative No I is, of course, 
the best, and would enable Bengal to give towards any general field 
army the following numbers of first class troops :— 

(x) For infantry brigades, 


15 Punjab Ist battalions... oer i 
6 Gurkha Ist battalions... 
7 Hindustani Ist battalions... { 
(y) For divisional troops. 
1 Guides Infantry.. 
3 Pioneer battalions 
3 Assam battalions . 
1 Baluch (or other) battalion 
But even alternative No. IV would give— 
(x) For infantry brigades... .-. 27 battalions. 
(y) For divisional troops .. 7 battalions. t 
73 —So that this scheme gives (irrespective of all others) the fol- 
lowing six solid advantages :— 

1.—The organization which in my humble opimon is indispensa- 
sable for the modern battle-field. 

IL—First class troops in sutticient numbers for mobilisation 
purposes, and with a good margin of such troops to spare. 

TII.—A war strength of 1,040 without indenting on any other 
regiment. 

IV.—The arrangements necessary on mobilisation few, easy, and 
simple. 

V.—Satisfactory arrangements for garrisoning India, and for send- 
ing regular reinforcements of trained men (not recruits) 
to the front. 

VI.—A considerable advance in all training for war made possible. 
74.—It is impossible to show in any table the immense increase of 
fighting power which the whole measure represents. ‘This, I think, only 
an officer of infantry can appreciate at its full value; as before said, in 


28 battalions. 


8 battalions + 


* With regard to the saving by the reduction of an existing battalion, it is to 
be noted that, including all clothing, ordnance, and medical charges, and also 
hutting charges, but not including several important items, such as pension 
charges, and transport charges, the total cost of an existing battalion is 
Rs. 2,64,000 per annum, ‘There would also be a further saving on each doulle- 
battalion regiment formed, in that (while retaining both the medical officers) 
only one hospital and one set of medical equipment would be required. Where- 
as there are strong arguments ayainst station hospitals for the Native army, there 
could be none against a single hospital for the double-battalion reziment. This, 
however, has not been taken credit for in calculating the cost of the scheme. 

+ As there is a large margin to spare, any (or even all) of those under (y) could 
be held not available, and yet there are enough. 

} Any of those under heading (x) can equally, of course, be used as divisional 
troops if necessary ; but not vice versd. . 
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the artillery it is all guns, in the cavalry it is all horses, but in the infan- 
try it is all men; and where it is a question of how men should be led, 
to get the most out of them, and how men should be organized, to help 
them to do best what they have to do, an otticer of infantry will see bear- 
ings inthe matter lying deep below the surface where any other will 
merely see those on the surface. Those 28 battalions available for in- 
fantry brigades are the first battalions of 28 double-battalion regiments, 
each organized and prepared (in the manner I have attemped to describe) 
for the great strain which in battle will fallon those infantry brigades, 
It is easy enough to feel the difference which this will make, but it is one 
almost impossible to describe ; but I know that I am not exaggerating 
when I say that each one of those 28 battalions is, so long as the enemy 
ts an European one, worth at least two existing battalions. 

To explain why this is so is beyond my powers. I can only appeal 
to the instincts of officers of infantry with reference to what I have said 
in Part I of this paper, and point to the picture I have there most im- 
perfectly tried to draw of the strain which this or any other organiza- 
tion must be able to stand, or collapse. Jf any strength at all is added 
by this organization, then most emphatically is that organization necessary, 
for in this matter anything short of the very greatest strength obtainable 
ts suicidal. 

75.—Supposing that on financial grounds* it be considered necessary 
to choose alternative IV ; and to any objection in that case to the reduc- 
tion of three existing battalions, I can only say that the object in view 
is not a certain number of battalions, but a certain amount of fighting 
power, and it is incontestable even in that case, that the 61 battalions 
left after any such reduction, represent a fighting power out of all pro- 
portion greater than do the 64 battalions before it. Moreover it must 
not be forgotten that over and above all other items of increased fight- 
img power, the scheme gives the vis tangible one of an increase to the 
field army of nearly 9000 men from Benyal alone, or taking the whole 
field army together, of perhaps nearly double this nnmber. 

76.—Nor is it only as regards the actual battle-field that efficiency 
is increased. That efficiency will always largely depend on two other 
things—(1) a simple and smooth mobilisation ; and (2) a methodical and 
satisfactory supply of reinforcements of fully trained men. And I main- 
tain that the proposed organization achieves both these to an extent 
which I do not think any other can. 


* In making the calculation of the cost of the scheme there is one item which 
I have been forced to omit, viz., the increase, whatever it may be, to the pension 
charges caused by the addition of 200 British ofticers to the army ; I have found 
it quite impossible to obtain any data for such a calculation, as it appears not to 
have been taken into account on other occasions when the numbers have been in- 
creased. I may note, however, that there are the following savings which may be 
set off against any such expense :— 

(1) ‘The pension charges reduced by the reduction of 280 native officers. 

(2) The savings effected by having only one hospital and one set of medical 

equipment for the two battalions. 

(3) The clothing, hutting, and compensation charges for 280 native officers. 

It is quite possible that the whole of these may more than balance the cost of 
the item in question, : 
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77.—Nor will it be found on examination to fall short as regards 
the obligatory garrisons to be maintained in the absence of the field 
varmy, though it does not seem necessary to detail these here. 

78.—In the foregoing, I have referred throughout only to the 
Bengal army. The same principal would, of course, -be followed in the 
Bombay and Madras armies. 

79.—Should it be desired at any future time to still further aug- 
ment our furce, this could be very ettectively done by raising the second 
battalion to the same status as the first battalion by the addition of the 
necessary British officers, and raising a third battalion to each regiment 
‘in its place. 

80.--It should be observed that this proposed organization, with 
two halves of one body cach with separate duties to perform, is called 
for simply by the pressure of new conditions, now for the first time, it 
is true, felt by India, but long since felt and met in similar ways by 
other nations. [have shown that full compliance with  battle-field 
requirements necessitates a war strength of about 1,000 men. Sup- 
posing, therefure, that no such erganization be adopted, then one of 
two alternatives seem inevitalble— 

(1) Either a large increase to the army, so as to allow each bat- 
talion a paper strength of about 1,300 men, as only out 
of such can a war strength of 1,600 be got 5 or, 

(2) Drafts from other corps tv complete it ; a measure to which, 
of course, there are very grave objections, and one which 
would only be adopted all else failing. 

Omitting either of these alternatives, then nothing remains but to 
reduce the war strength to something like 650 men; but this would 
cause battalions to stand on the battie-ticld at only about 450 men, and 
show an almost desperate case. : 

81.—IL have said nothing about the three-group system, because 
each battalion of such a group will always remain in reality an entirely 
separate regiment. The group has about it none of the distinctive 
characteristics of the united double-battalion regiment ; any men trans- 
ferred from one of its battalions to another go really to a new regiment ; 
while it is also quite impossible to keep the whole three battalions- 
always together, which is a vital puint. : 

82.—Lastly, I would note that it is plain that our peculiar position 
demands two forces for two very different duties, and therefore that no 
attempt to have all our battalions organized in the same way can possi- 
bly give a satisfactory result. Again, the more one looks into this 
question, the more evident it becomes that for the highest fighting 
power, we must have for every battalion in the field another behind it in 
India, not merely todo depdt work, but to do that conjoined with a 
good deal more. This necessity is specially brought out in the case of 
Gurkha regiments, as these havg practically uo reserves. 

This scheme, while giving the two forces above-mentioned, binds 
them together into one homogeneous whole. ‘The chief objection that I 
am aware of is a purely sentimental one, w2z., the idea of having a cer 
tain number of battalions not intended for the front in a war against an 
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European enemy. But in this it is forgotten that we are not here deal- 
ing with separate and indepewlent regiments, but with battu/ions which 
are each part of one homegencous whole—the regiment. And as it is 
practically only the name and the colours of the second battalion which 
thus remain behind (since in such a war every individual will certainly 
go to the front in his turn), this objection becomes almost entirely a 
sentimental one. It cannot be that it is worth while for such a reason 
to sacrifice such great advantages (see also paragraph 3). 

At the same time the second battalion must on no account be allow- 
ed to drift into becoming a mere depot battalion Whether it does so 
or not will depend entirely on the higher military authorities, on their 
treatment of it and their expectations from it. It can, and it should, 
be made just as good, ayusnst Asiuties, as the first battalion ; and if all 
muks know that this is expected it will most certainly be done; but if 
not, it will not be done. ‘To show that it can be done, 1 need do no 
anore than instance the capabilities of vur old irregular regiments before 
the present system began, Yet these second battalions would have very 
many advantages over them, 

83 —Such then is the organization I venture to propose. An army 
does not exist simply to hold certain stations, but exists to take the 
field—in a word, fo mobilise. The change L have proposed has this for 
its object, and, though an iminense one in all that means preparation 
for war, is a very remarkably small one in all else. It has throughout 
been a main endeavour to limit all change as regards the personnel to the 
utmost, and this is confined simply to the change among the oflicers, ¢. ¢., 
the increase of eight British and reduction of 10 Native oflicers in every 
two battalions, 

It isa change which appears equally called for, whether we regard 
the matter from the point of view of fighting power on the bartle-ficld, 
or from that of an efficient mobilisation, or from that of giving both the 
British oflicer and the Native ollicer better scope for the exercise of their 
respective abilities ; a change, moreover, without which it is in my 
humble opinion expecting more than can fairly be expected of human 
nature, to hope that our Native infantry should be able to stand the 
strain which will be thrown upon them if taken agmust European 
troops. 

84.—The organization I have thus imperfectly sketched out is one 
ealeulated, I submit, to cause a lung service army to attain the very 
highest pitch of perfection ever attained by any arm The great 
advantage of short service is, of course, the large reserves produced, 
and so the enormous numbers able to be put in the field on mobilisa: 
tion ; but short service carries with it this one tremendous disadvantage, 
wiz, that the higher training can only be glanced at, and that on taking 
the field two-thirds of cach battalion must be half trained reservists. 
Long service on the other hand, though it has the disadvantage of the 
fewer numbers able to be put in the field, has this great counterbalan- 
cing advantage, that those few can be brought to a pitch of perfection 
such as no short service army can dream of, and the battalions take the 
field without any reservists in their rauks, 
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This army is now unique in the world as the only long service army 
remaining, aud we have therefore an opportunity of making it unique, 
also by the high pitch of efticieney attained ; a result, moreover, which 
the very significant forecast I quoted in the early part of this paper from 
yon Goltz shows to be well worth putting forth every effort to reach 
with reference to its bearing on the tactics of the future, 

Aud though we are so fond of abusing ourselves and our arrange- 
ments, and though it may sound a rather “large order,” yet J am not 
atall sure that the Army of India wodd find tt required any very im- 
mense effort to be actually the very first among all armies in the race of 
efiiciency for war. 

The proposed reorganization of onr Native infantry is one contribu- 
tion towards the above “object, which seems to me more urgently required 
both as regerds the size of the foree involved and the important part it 
has to pray, than any other portion of this wide subject. And surely 
no ditiiculties should be allowed to stand in the way when one recoy- 
nises that the fighting power of the whole is so largely increased. And, 
in stating that it would be thus inereased, I appeal to the officers of the 
army who are personally acquainted with this great and honourable 
branch of it to corroborate me, including, Sir, yourself, who have made 
all branches of this great army your own for now no less than 40 years. 


Lientenant-Colonel Meiklejohn, 29th Punjab Infantry : Your Excel- 
lency, Ladies, and Gentlemen. We have all, Lam sure, heard with great 
interest Colonel Young's very able lecture. 

There is no doubt that. should we have to fight an European enemy, 
more British oficers would be required in our Native infantry regiments. 
Regarding this there can be T imagine, no difference of opinion. 

I made a suggestion to Colonel Young to-day, that the supreme 
command of both the first and second battalions in his scheme should 
devolve on the officer in comnutnd of the first battalion, and not upor an 
outsider such as the officer commanding the station. No officer not in 
the regiment could be a competent judge of, or take the same interest 
in, many regimental subjects. 

For instance, it is proposed that all recruiting for the regiment 
should be done in the second battalion. No commanding officer who 
was worth anything would submit to have no voice in the recruiting of 
is regiment. I look upon the reerniting of the mative army as the 

st important of all subjects in connecetion with it I think 
therefore, that the officer in command of the first battalion should 
command, and be responsible for, the efficiency of both battalions, 
and that he should have superior rank and staff allowances to the officer 
commanding the second battalion. I would suggest that the ofticer com- 
manding the first battalion should be a Colonel and the officer command- 
ing the second battalion a Lieutenant Colonel, or that the former should 
be a Lientenant-Colonel and the latter a Major. 

Colonel Young has said that he considers that the second batta- 
lions of regiments organized as he proposes would be quite as efficient as 
regiments are now under the present system. In this 1 think 
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he takes rather a sanguine view. According to his scheme these 
second battalions are to be employed in Asiatic warfare. For nearly 30 
years in all frontier expeditions in which any fighting has been expected 
additional British officers have been attached to regiments proceeding on 
service. Yet it is now proposed to send battalions almost entirely com- 
manded by native officers to the front. It is probable that these second 
battalions would, on active service, have to be very largely supplement- 
ed by British officers from their first battalions. These are, however, 
perhaps minor points, and I think we should feel obliged to Colonel 
Young for bringing the subject forward in his very interesting lecture. 

As a commandant of a native infantry reziment, I take the greatest 
interest in the subject, and have therefore made the above few remarks 
on a matter in which I have had some little experience. 


The Proccedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Lecturer, 
proposed by H. E the Chairman. 


Vote on COLONEL Youno’s lecture by Cooney F, Lance, c. B. 


As I think it probable that exception may be taken to that part of 
Colonel Young’s scheme that places great power and responsibility in 
the hands of the Native ofticers of the regiments of the second line, espe- 
cially by officers whose personal knowledge of the Native army is 
comparatively recent, a few remarks on this point may be useful. 

Previous to the Mutiny the Native otticer of the regular army was 
gonerally speaking a superfluous nonentity Promoted almost entirely 
by seniority in a service in which the soldier almost invariably served 
till he was invalided, he seldom obtained a commission till he had 
reached an age, when, if not past work, he was, from long service in 
subordinate posts, incapable of assuming the position and authority of 
a Native officer, and the presence of a British officer in command of the 
company necessarily cramped any energies that might have remained 
to him. 

After the annexation of the Punjab, an entirely different system 
was developed in the regiments raised on the irregular system for ser- 
vice on the new frontier. Here, with only three British officers per 
regiment, the Native officer, sprung from a more vigorous race, in many 
cases of good family, and never having served in the ranks, assumed 
the power and authority which the position of a lond fide company 
commander demanded. 

That after the Mutiny the Native army was remodelled on the irre- 
gular system, is the best proof that the Native officer under this system 
had proved a success, and this fact was fully testiticd to by those who 
witnessed their devoted and gallant services in those trying times. 

The gradual addition of British officers since the first introduction 
of the irregular system, which was considered necessary to carry out the 
elaborate training now required of the Native soldier, has materially 
affected the position of the Native officer, and has curtailed his powers. 
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This, combined with long routine service in cantonments, has caused his 
position to approach somewhat to that of the Native otticer of pre- 
Mutiny times. 

As much is not now expected from the company Native officer, pos- 
sibly less care is taken in selecting him, claims of seniority are allowed 
to have too much weight, and opportunities are not so frequently given 
for the exercise of independent power, either in the lines or on parade. 
It is therefore not surprising that, when suddenly called on to exercise 
independent judgment and authority on field service, the Native otficer 
of the present day should fall short of the expectations that had been 
formed of him from the experience of past times. 

The system that brought to the: front in the Mutiny such men as 
Ressaldars Mahomed Khan of the Guides Cavalry, Jai Sing of the Ist 

y, Bishen Sing and Punjab Sing of the 2nd) Punjab 
y, Jatlir Ali of the 3rd Punjab Cavalry, and Subadars Mir Jatir 
Ali and Habib Khan of the Ist Punjab Infantry, is undoubtedly capable 
of producing efticient company commanders in the present day. It was 
the opinion of some officers who had witnessed the work of Native otti- 
cers in those times, that they were worthy to oceupy far higher posts in 
the army than any to which they have yet attained: among those who 
held this opinion was Sir Dighton Probyn, who had had full opportuni- 
tics of judging what Native officers were capable of. 

Jf the estimation of the capabilities of Native officers does not stand 
as high now as it did formerly, it is owing rather to want of opportu- 
nity of practising and displaying their powers than to any deteriora- 
tion in the class itself. 

When Native ofticers have been accustomed to exercise independent. 
command, they have worked as ereditably in recent times-as they have 
ever done. During the Afghan war, a line of communication was form- 
ed, on which parties from at least four different regiments of Native 
Ci were employed, Posts had to be built, supplies collected, vil- 
lagers kept in hand, and marauding parties dealt with. 

The officer commanding this line found a marked difference in the 
work of parties from regiments of Punjab Cavalry and of those from: 
other regiments, As these men were drawn from much the same classes, 
the difference must be attributed solely to the experience of independent 
command gained on the frontier by one body of men, which the other 
had had no opportunity of acquiring. 

Later still I remember at Dera Ismail Khan about 1884, a Su- 
badar of the Ist Punjab Infantry was in command of the Girni out- 
post garrisoned by cavalry and infantry. A flock of sheep and goats 
nuunbering many hundreds had been raided, and were being driven over 
the hills near the post. Sending off the infantry of the post across the 
hills, which were very precipitous, the Native officer gallopped with 
the cavalry to the Tank Zim Pass some four miles off, and going up the 
Pass succeeded, with the fire of the dismounted cavalry, in holding the 
raiders in check until the infantry came up, and driving off the raiders 
recovered the flock. 
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Although the powers of the Native officer of the present day to 
exercise efficient command may have been called in question, no one 
I think doubts his gallantry and devotion. The spirit of the gallant 
Subadar of the 4th Punjab Infantry, who at the assault in the Sicun- 
dra Bagh, thrust his hand into a hole in the door of the gateway to lift 
the latch from the inside, and when wounded by a sword cut calmly 
withdrew it, and, putting in the other hand, opened the gate and let 
in his storming party, still exists, and requires only proper training and 
opportunity to bring it out. 

I submit therefore, that the Native company commander with ex- 
tended duties, and under less control than he is subjected to under 
the present system, cannot be urged as an objection to Colonel Young’s 
scheme. Careful selection and training, considerate treatment, and I 
think the introduction of more Natives of good family with direct oom- 
missions, will no doubt be necessary, but with attention to such detaila, 
I feel confident that the system on which Colonel Young proposes to 
officer the regiments of his second line would prove successful, and 
that it would develope qualities in the company commanders, which 
otlicers, who know the Native officer only in his present contracted 
sphere of duty, can hardly realise. 


Lee 
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The Tables. 


A.—Shows the establishment of the proposed double-battalion regiment 


in peace and in war. 


B.—Details the non-commissioned officers and men of two existing bat- 
talions and of the double-battalion regiment, showing the small 


amount of change among these. 


C.—Shows the comparative number of officers and non-commissioned 


officers in the existing and the proposed organization, 


D.—Comparative cost of (I) two existing battalions, and (II) the double- 
battalion regiment (with proposed rates of pay in latter) ; show- 
“ing that the increased expense for each pair of battalions so 


converted is Rs. 33,360 per annum. 


£.—Shows how the existing 64 battalions of the Bengal army stand as 


regards classes. 


F.—Shows three alternatives as regards the number of double-battalion 


regiments proposed, with the cost of each alternative. 


H.—Losses at Chillianwala, 13th January 1849, 
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Table A. 


Establishment of proposed double-battalion regiment in peace and in war. 


IN PEACE. 
1st Battalion. 2nd Battalion. 
1 Lieut.-Colonel... 1 Lieut.-Colonel... 
1 Major... ... ( 20 British 1Major ... ...( 4 British 
8 Captains... ... officers. 2 Lieutenants... officers. 
10 Lieutenants ... XS (Adjt. and Qr. Mr.) 


1 Tomudar Aden ¢ 3 Native | Stimdam tn | 19 Native 
1 JemadarQr. Mr.) ° porsty 10 Jemadars ¢ officers. 


8 Company ae | 40 Havildars... ... 896 N.C. 
dar Majors ... 919* N. C 40 Naicks ... ... Sficers 
40 Havildars... .. oho 16 Drummers. ... and S 
as Nace = = and Sepoys.|800 Sepoys me = epoys. 
rummers 
800 Sepoys .4 a 


(8 Companies of 100 privates.) 


IN WAR. 
1st Battalion. 2nd Battalion. 
Same as in peace vee Same as in peace ... cae 
Same as in peace ... } ae Same as in peace ... ae 
Non-Commd. officers Non-Commissioned 
and Drummers officers and Drum- 1168 
4 1040 N. C. f ; 
same as in peace. officers mers same as in ppm 8 
928 Sepoys (includ- peace... .. - | and Sepoys. 
ing 128 received | ®¢ SeP°Y*|1072 Sepoye*.. 1. 
from 2nd Battn.). 
(8 Companies of 116 privates.) eee (Including reservists.) 


* A Band Havildar, a Naick as Drum-Major, and two Bandsmen per Com- 
pany included in these. 
+ One Jemadar Adjutant and one Jemadar Quarter Master included in these, 
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Table B. 


‘Comparison of the non-commissioned offcers and sepoys-tn two 
existing battalions and in a proposed double-battalion regiment ; showing 
the emall amount of change snvolved. 


(a.)—Two existing battalions as they stand at present 
87th Dogras. _ 88th Dogras. 
40 Havildars ... 0... eee ee ob. 40 Havildara. 
40 Naicks see ane cee tee eee es | 40 Naicks. 
16 Drummers... «.. 0.0 wee se) 16 Drummens, 
‘800 Sepoys... see nee nee eee 800 Sapoys. 
Total... 896 Total... 896 
} : pie ESE 


(b.)—The same formed into a double Battalion regiment {in:peaves) 
1st Battalion. ‘@nd Battalion. 
48 Havildars ... ae ae 40 ‘Havildars. 
48 Naicks... ie 40 Naieks. 
16 Drummers... ... ws ‘se. cee eee = 16 Drummers. 
800 Sepoys ws tee eee eee wee ees 800 Sepoys. 


Total... 912 Total... ‘896 


—— 


(8 Havildars and'8 Naiéks' permanently edded in Tét ‘battalfon!) 


(c.)—The same on mobiligation taking place (for war.) 


Yst BattaTion. “Rnd Bittalton. 
48 Havildars .. 20 wate cee ue 40 Havildars, 
48 Naicks.. 21. c2. ace ee eee tee 40 Nake. 
16 Drummets... 1.0 see cee eee tee /T6 “Drétmimets. 


928 Sepoys.. see ese ter eee eee oes 1072 ‘Sepoys (indlud- 
—_— . “+ ‘ing reservists) 
Total.. 1040 Total... 1168 


"(198 Sépoys given “by’2nd Battalion to Ist batthlion’) * - 
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Comparative cost of two existing battal 
YV. C. Officers only taken, as the pri 


IL 
Cost OF EXISTING ORGANIZATION 


Cost of one existing battalion, (British of 
average ranks. ) : 


1 Lieut. Colonel... a 

1 Major 2nd in Comd. __... 

or Wing Comdr. et 

2 Captains @ Rs. 474 

3 Licutenants @ Rs. 325 . 
Staff pay to Adjutant : 
Staff pay to Quarter-Master 


British officers Rs... 


1 Subadar Major suk .. Res, 150 
3 Subadars @ Rs. 100... 
4 Subadars@ ,, 80 
1 Jemadar Adjutant ... 
3 Jemadars @ Rs. 50 150 
4 Jemadars @ ,, 40 we 99: 166 


Total, officers Rs. 


40 Naicks @ y, 12... «4, 480 
fe, . (8 Pay Havildars@ Rs. 5... ,, 40 
2 > /sColorHavildars@ ,, 2... 5, 16 
&& (i Drill Havildar 5 

1 


Total, officers and N. C. Officers, Re. 


40 Havildars @ Rs. 14 ... .. Rs. 560 [ 


——— 


NV. B,—The increased cost on each pi 
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Table E. 


The existing 64 battalions of the Bengal army showing how they stand 


at present as to classes. 


(B.) 


Ordinary Corps. 


(A.) 
Special Corps. 


Punjab Battalions 
Goorkha Battalions 
Garhwali Battalion 


1 
3 
3 


Pioneer Battalions 


—— - Assam Battalions 


Guides Infantry 


N.B.—The cost in the existing organization of depdt centres and ‘depéts in war might also f 
be set off against a part of that shown below; and so reduce it a good deul. 


Four alternatives as 
ee 
I II. 

With 28 Double-Battalion Regiments and 8 Special Corps. | With 28 Double-Battalion Rez 


a g. * 
Pees Class. 2322/3 e g ee) 2 Class. 13 
333 Ezs| eo | a |2ie as 
EM a wom 5m & a 
a a 
15 | Punjab... ie 30 | 15 | Punjab... ott 
i 
6 | Goorkha ... 12 8 64 6 |Goorkha .. ... | 
7 | Hindustani we 14 7 +| Hindustani ta 


Increased cost per annum. Tnereased cost per 


of battalions converted 


28 pairs of battalions converted to D, B. Regiments, at | 28 pai 
s. 33,360 eachi, 


Rs. 33,360 each, 


Less cost of 1 existing batt: 
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TABLE H. 
‘Losses at’Chillianwala, 13th January 1849. 


— 
Infantry. ‘Artillery, Cavalry, and Staff. 
Corps. ‘Officers. Men. Corps. Officers. Men. 
* 24th Foot wee BBO EBT | Sta BO 
29th Do. .. « & .. 237 | Bengal Artillery, 8 Bat- 
4 57 
teries 
61st Do. es we (8 a I 
“3rd Light ooms ww 2. 88 
2nd Bengal Europeans 2 ... 65 ie 
9th Lancers... wo O ... 12 
15th Native Infantry... 4 ... 62 
14th Light Dragoons ... 2... 17 
25th De. ... ww 12... 192 
ist Bengal Light Cavalry 1 ... 3 
* 30th ‘Deo. ... a 21 264 se 
; Sth = Do wae BD 
3lat Do. ... ae fa. 17 
6th = Do was BD 
36th De... 1. 9 .. 96 
8th Deo... ow O 4. 10 
45th Do. ... 5. 74 
46th Do. ... 3 61 
* 56th De. .. ww. 18 304 
69th Do. .. we 2 65 
70th Do. ... 2 23 


* Pennycuick’s Brigade. 
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Dealing first’ with temperature, the means are obtained from three: 
observations a day viz., the observations.of the minimum thermometer 


and those taken at 10 a.m. and 4 P.m., and having been duly corrected. 
the net results are those shown in the following table: — 
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THE CLIMATOLOGY OF AFGHANISTAN, 


By W. L. Dattas, Esg., Meteorological Department, 
Government of India. 


The department of the Government of India to which I have the 
honour to belong concerns itself more especially with peaceful affairs. 1t 
is when the sword has been turned into the ploughshare that the sphere 
of usefulness of the meteorological department is most enlarged, but, 
nevertheless, the weather affects soldiers and civilians alike, and from 
earliest historical time meteorological phenomena have often had an im- 
portant influence on warlike operations. It is on this account that I 
venture to lay before the United Service Institution of India the following 
synopsis of the climatology of Afghanistan. At any time Afghanistan may 
become the seat of extensive military operations, so that though soldiers 
are popularly supposed to be indifferent to the warfare of the elements, 
a knowledge of the weather which will probably be experienced in 
Afghanistan in the event of that country becoming the seat of war, may 
save many valuable lives. 

In order to explain clearly the figures which I am about to place 
before you, I must first describe shortly the marches which were made by 
various Officers of the Afghan Boundary Commission, to whom I am in- 
debted for the information I have worked up in the present paper. In 
the first instance observations commenced in the Halmand Valley in 
October 1884. The observations were than recorded at many small 
places in the neighbourhood of Herat until the beginning of December, 
when the Commission went into camp at BalaMurghab on the Murghab 
near the northern boundary of Afghanistan. 

The following is a statement of the more considerable halts of the 
Officer who took the observations :— 


-December .. 12th 1884 to February... 14th 1885 
February... 23rd 1885 to March 30th 1885 


-April 27th 1885 to May. 
‘May. D4th 1885 to June . 
Zindijan July 3lst 1885 to August.. 
Sangbast August. 14th 1885 to September.. 2nd 1885 
Ulang-i-Afghan. 3rd 1885 to September.. 16th 1885 
Mashad 6th 1885 to October..... 20th 1885 
Zulfikar . 10th 1885 to November.. 26th 1885 
Maruchak 18th 1885 to December... 29th 1885 
8th 1886 to March 24th 1886 
25th 1886 to April 19th 1886 
24th 1886 to May 6th 1886 
28th 1886 to July . 22nd 1886 
27th 1886 to August...... 28th 1886 


5th 1886 to September.. 14th 1886 
Kabul 15th 1886 to October... .. 23rd 1886 


The intermediate dates were filled up by short marches in the in- 
tervening regions. There are thus available twenty-five months’ 
observations for deducing the means. 
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Dealing first with temperature, the means are obtained from three’ 
observations a day viz., the observations of the minimum thermometer 
and those taken at 10 a. and 4 p.m., and having been duly corrected. 
the net results are those shown in the following table.:— 
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From the line of means it will be seen that the coldest month is 
February with a mean temperature very slightly below freezing point, 
and that the warmest month is August, with a mean temperature of 83°, 
This gives a range of just about 5U° for the temperatures of the whole 
year, and the mean temperature is 578. For the sake of comparison 
the monthly and annual mean temperatures of Simla have been placed 
below those for Afghanistan. The mcan annual temperature of Simla 
is only 2° lower than that of Afghanistan. In Simla the coldest month 
is January and the hottest June, and the range is 23°, so that the range 
of temperature to be endured in Afghanistan is about twice as great as 
that in Simla, the heat being much greater in summer and the cold 
much greater in winter. Any one who, after some years passed on the 
plains of India, is called on to winter in Simla, will be able to under- 
stand to a certain extent the sort of feelings with which our soldiers will 
appreciate a winter in Afghanistan with a mean temperature of about 
10° lower. 

Mean temperatures, though exceedingly useful for the determina- 
tion of general conditions, fail in giving a complete idea of the climatology 
of a given country. It is large extremes of temperature which play 
havoc with our constitutions and health. Steady cold and steady heat 
may to aconsidcrable extent be counterbalanced by suitable clothing 
and arrangements, but it is extremely dilticult to adequately guard our 
bodies against large changes of temperature, more particularly when 
these changes occur in quick succession. From this point of view the 
climate of Afghanistan is in some months of the year distinctly trying. 
A diagram is given which shows graphically the mean daily range of 
temperature in the different months. 

The least daily range is in the cold weather, the greatest in the hot ; 
and accepting 30° as being an excessive range, the diagram shows that for 
seven months of the year, viz. from May to November, this range is ex- 
ceeded. If we could compare our feelings when the thermometer marks 
30° or 2° below freezing with our feelings when the thermometer marks 
60°, or as it is called on the thermometer seale “temperate”, we could 
imagine the climatic difference which is passed through each day during 
the seven months quoted above. Of course where houses or huts are 
available, this range of temperature is, for practical purposes, reduced, 
because the walls absorb heat during the day and give it out slowly 
during the night, but where troops are in tents or bivonacing out in the 
open, this range of temperature will be experienced. Inalong campaign 
good health is more important then good shooting, and in order to avoid 
chills with all their concomitant disorders, suitable precautions must be 
taken to provide for this rauge. 

So far we have been dealing wholly with monthly means which are 
made up of the various and often largely varying readings which have 
been recorded during the different months. Turning now to individual 
temperature readings, we tind extremes of cold and heat and changes of 
temperature which are only faintly indicated in the meun figures. In 
January 1885, when the observations were recorded at Bala Murghab, 
and in January 1886, when the observations were recorded at Charhar 
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Shambha, the following large variations of temperature were observed. The 

two places are only a few miles apart, and we may take it that the 

observations very fairly represent the climate of northern Afghanistan. 

Min. 10 AM. Max. 4PM. 
Batre 17-2 

542 “2 


On the 9th Jan. 1885... 
» 2th, 
» 28th Ns 
» dist 


» 26th 5 
» Slst a 

These figures show with great clearness the remarkably large vari- 
ations of heat and cold which may be experienced in this month. 
Taking the two ninths, the observations show that we may have a 
minimum temperature of zero or of 32°; a 10 a. w. temperature of 7°5 
or of 47°-0; a maximum temperature of 21° or of 52°; and a 4 P. M. tem- 
perature of 17°2 or of 44°. The other days exhibit similarly large 
variations, so that our troops must be prepared, if wintering in 
Afghanistan, to withstand days on which the mean temperature 
is only 9°5 or 22°} below freezing, as well as days in which the 
mean is 46°-2 or relatively mild. In February the weather is even 
more severe. February 1885 was passed partly at Bala Murghab and 
partly at Panjdeh, and February 1886 at Charhar Shamba. The follow- 
ing were the temperatures recorded on the Ist February in each year :— 

Min. 10 aM. Max. 
On Feb. Ist 1885...... 38°5......41°4.......43°0.. 
7 » 1886...... 12°0......12°0.......15°0.. 

These figures show that on the Ist of February one may experience 
a mild day with a range of only 5°, extending from 38° to 43°, or one 
may have to endure a cold of 12° below zero and a maximum 17° below 
freczing point. Waves of intense cold occur during this month, lasting 
for two or three days, during which the temperature falls below zero, and 
the day temperatures seldom rise above freezing point. Also Charhar 
Shamba appears to be an exceedingly cold station, unless the weather of 
1886 was altogether excepticnal, as the mean minimum for February at 
that place was only 17° and the mean maximum only 38°. The cold of 
parts of Afghanistan during the winter may be estimated from one fact 
among others, that in the east of the Hari Rud the river is frozen hard, 
rapids and all, and the people travel on it as on a road, while snow lies 
from four to six months. 

In March the weather becomes milder and the day temperatures 
exceed 70°, but waves of cold though less common than in January and 
February, are not unknown, and with troops out in the open may be 
attended with disastrous results. At the end of March 1886 one of these 
waves occurred, and the temperature on the 30th and 31st was as fol- 
lows :—- 


30th. 
3ist.. 
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Considering that on the 26th and 27th March or three days previously - 
the maximum had reached 60°, and on the 28th 49°, and that on April 
Ist it rose to 45°, on the 2nd to 55°, and on the 3rd_ to 62°, it will be 
obvious how seriously a fall such as that given above might affect the 
health of a body of men exposed to it without adequate protection. 

During April, May, June, July, and August, the temperature steadily 
rises and though considerable oscillations are still recorded, and the aver- 
age daily range is larger than that in the earlier months, the centre of 
interest changes during these months from the minimum to the maxi- 
mum temperatures. In April the highest maximum recorded was 82° ; 
in May 101°6 ; in June 109°8 ; and in July 1105. August was passed 
at the hill station of Shadian, and the maximum temperatures there are 
not comparable with those on the plains. 

In September the temperature begins to fall, and the maxima 
decrease from 104° at the beginning of the month to about 87° at the 
end, Quite at the close of the month frost begins at night, so that the 
daily range is large, but the sudden large changes of temperature noticed 
in the spring, and which are associated with the appearance of storms, 
do not occur in the autumn. During October the maximum tempera- 
tures vary between 60° and 80°, and frost at night is very frequent In 
November the winter commences, and the changes of temperature are 
very large. The day temperatures range between 60° and 70, while the 
night temperatures are very low, the minimum on one occasion falling 
to 14°. These changes of temperature accompany changes in the wind 
direction. When a southerly wind blows the days are warm and fine, 
but a bitter northerly wind occasionally sets in, and both days and nights 
are cold and unpleasant. In December the weather is similar to that 
in November, only colder, cloudier, and more unpleasant. Tempera- 
tures as low as 2° were recorded on some nights, and the maxima were 
below 32° on several days. On the contrary, on some days the maxima 
exceeded 65°, and the days were mild, though the nights were always 
cold. 

We now turn to the wind observations. The winds in Afghanistan 
are much steadier than they are in India, Afghanistan being outside 
the influence of the monsoons, there does not occur there that reversal 
of the wind currents which is so noticeable iv Ind For all the months 
of the year the averaye direction of the wind is from some northerly 
point, and generally from between north-west and north-east. During 
the winter and spring months and again in the autumn, the wind is 
unsteady in direction and calms are numerous, but from May to Sey- 
tember the wind is very steady from a point a little to the west of north. 
The latter winds are somewhat similar to the hot winds of northern 
India, and are known to the Afghansas the bdd-/-sad-o-bist-roz or wind 
of 120 days, This would indicate that the wind lasted from about the 
15th of May to the 15th of September, but as a matter of fact, these 
hot strong winds do not last much beyond the Ist of September. The 
wind blows right across Afghanistan, and is felt in all its fury in Sistan. 
It usually commences at about 10 a. M., and lasts till 5 or 6 p. M., during 
which time the temperature in open tents is as much as 109° or 110°. 
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As soon as the wind ceases temperature falls and the nights are cool. 
Just as in India a shower on the hills is accompanied with an increase 
in the strength of the hot winds in the Gangetic plain, so when a shower © 
occurs among the hills which border the Hari Rud, the wind increases 
_ toa gale of such strength as to render it difficult to keep tents stand- 
ing. One result of this wind is the dusty hazy air which characterises 
the greater part of Afghanistan during the summer season. The change 
to dusty hazy weather takes place very quickly. Towards the end of 
May the country is ordinarily wet and sloppy from the effect of the 
spring rainfall, but after a day or two of the hot winds dust begins to 
rise and the weather to get hazy, and on the plains and in the valleys it 
is very thick with dust till the end of October. The camp of Shadian 
was above the level of the dust, and the observers looked down on the 
dense hazy air below, but in the previous August the remarks of the 
observers constantly refer to the thick dust haze which prevails, and this 
lasts until September, and indeed in Sistan sometimes into October. 
During these months distant signalling would be practically impossible. 

As an indication of weather changes the wind is invaluable, where 
the influence uf hills and valleys is not felt. For example, for several 
days in December 1884 and January 1885 (at Bala Murghab) the wind 
had been steadily northerly, when suddenly, early in the morning of the 
5th it shifted to south-sonth-west, and heavy snow fell from noon on 
5th to 9 a. M.on the 7th, after which the wind returned to north-north- 
west. Again on the 21st the wind, which had been northerly for several 
days, shifted at 10 a.m. to south-south-west, and snow fell till midnight 
on the 22nd. Similar changes could be given for several other occasions 
during the winter. During the prevalence of the southerly wind the 
weather is fine, but it is none the less an indication of approaching snow. 
In the spring and summer on the contrary, the rainfall seems to accom- 
pany a change in the contrary direction, and the rainy pericds were 
preceded by a sudden strong northerly wind, and the clouds work up 
from north. The east wind brings the finest weather, but in the winter 
which is the season during which this wind is ordinarily experienced, the 
weather is always intensely cold. This easterly wind is probably part 
of the anti-cyclonic circulation connected with the high pressure area 
over Central Asia, and, hence, blows from a place of great dryness and 
great cold. 

The next point to be considered is the effect of the storms on the 
weather in Afghanistan. It must be remembered that Afghanistan 
experiences what may be best described asa temperate zone climate. It 
is quite out of the influence of the monsoon, and its weather is similar 
to that which is experienced in the Mediterranean, so far as the seasonal 
changes go. Thus the winter is the period of storms; the spring, of vary- 
ing weather, sunshine, and showers ; the summer, of hot weather with 
occasional thunderstorms; and the autumn, of fine settled weather. Of 
summer storms it is unnecessary to speak at length. They are ordin- 
arily simply hill thunderstorms, the indications of which must be learnt 
on the spot ; but in July 1874 a storm occurred of a much more severe 
eharacter. On this occasion snow fell for eight hours from about 9 a. x. 
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to 5 p. M., and when it ceased, was nearly three feet deep. The snow 
did not lie long, but its occurrence in the very middle of the summer is 
certainly a remarkable event. ‘The winter storms are on the whole a 
more interesting subject of discussion. They appear to be disturbances 
which travel along in the upper westerly current which characteriscs 
the temperate zone. They may reach Afghanistan from almost any 
distance to the westward end. They certainly appear to pass on from 
Afghanistan into north-west India. In this respect I differ from my 
friend Mr. Blanford. That gentleman held that India was meteorolo- 
gically a self-contained country, and maintained that all its meteorological 
phenomena were of indigenous growths; so these storms were attributed 
to evaporation from the Jhelum or something of that sort. Mr. F. 
Chambers, late Meteorological Reporter for western India, put forward 
the suggestion that these storms travelled into India from the westward, 
a suggestion, however, which was not endorsed by Mr. Blanford. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Blanford’s dictum, I personally believe that 
these storms are, as mentioned above, disturbances travelling along from 
west to east in the upper current of easterly translation which prevails 
in the temperate region, and that for a proper anticipation of their 
approach they must be studied from this point of view. 

One of these storms advanced across Afghanistan in the beginning 
of January 1885, when observations were being recorded at Bala 
Murzhab. The following were the 10 a.m. and 4 Pp. M. observations at 
the time of occurrence. 


. January | January| January | January | January | January | January 
Tth 
10 ‘| 10 ida AG an Fi Bee 


Barometer ... w+. (28°63 28°55 28°52 28°49 25°88 25°91 28°84 28°73 23°31 28°28 9S-45 26°35 28-74 28°79 


4 33 
Wind ++» Joalm enim calm calm N.N. N. WIN. Veaim 8; 8. calm ealm enlm N.N. calm 
W. ; 


Temperature «| 37 | 43 | 37 | 42 [a9 | 31 ] 30 | $1 | 31 


7 24 


Weather ., «| O |fnef O} OF 0} O70] 0 OD! 8, R18. BL ce) 


Colonel Maitland says of the 5th and 6th, “snowed heavily all day.” 
The important points to be noticed here are, Ist, that the barometer was 
high between the Ist and the 3rd, and was highest on the afternoon of 
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the 3rd, when the ordinary oscillation of pressure was reversed. After’ 
this hour the barometer fell, at first slowly and subsequently quickly, 
the fall between 10 a. M. of the 4th and 10 a.m. of the 2nd being 0°53”, 
a fall which is practically unknown in India; 2nd, there is the change of 
wind to south-south-west which preceded the snow by a few hours ; and 
3rd, there is the intense frost. which followed.. 

‘The changes here shown are, however, apparently exceptional, as no 
other case of such a rapid fall and rise is disclosed by the observations. 
Although, however, in this case, the barometric changes are accentuated, 
the principle is the same in all cases of heavy snow. The barometer 
rises with a northerly wind or calms and light driving snow for some- 
days, till it is nbove the normal average; it then falls suddenly with a 
shift of wind to south-west, south, or south-east, and the snow is heavy 
and the wind high. After the snow has fallen. aud the weather has 
cleared somewhat, temperature falls with great rapidity, and very low. 
temperatures both day and night are experienced. This appears to be- 
a well recognised fact, the popular belief being that the greatest cold is 
felt in spring, when there are violent and bitter winds. These occur 
after the snow is over. On these occasions the thermometer fully 
exposed to the sun does not rise much above 20°. 

A tremendous storm occurred on the 4th of April 1885, when 
numerous men and animals and much baggage were lost, but unfortu- 
nately no one recorded any observations at this time, so that, though the 
wind is described as of extraordinary violence, the only available remark 
about the storm is that it came up from north-west. It is interesting 
to note that exceedingly unsettled weather prevailed in the Punjab: 
between the 4th and 7th of April, and that at Quetta between the 4th 
and 6th the barometer fell nearly 0-2’, and about 2 inches of rain was 
registered. 

In Afghanistan the first recorded indication of this storm was a. 
high and_ bitterly cold wind, but the preceding days were cloudy and 
showery with occasional violent squalls of rain and bail, and there can. 
he little doubt, that had the barometer been observed its readings would 
have shown a large fall. The wind during the storm was of extraordin- 
ary violence, so strong as to almost take men and animals off their feet, 
the cold was piercing and rain fell heavily. During the night it was 
with the greatest diticulty the tents were kept standing. The force of 
the wind never abated, and literally tore the tents to pieces, while the 
snow fell heavily all night. Three persons died in camp during the 
night, and the total loss from exposure was 10 men and several horses. 

This account shows the effects of a fairly typical spring storm such 
as might occurin any year in Afghanistan during March or the early 
part of April. A storm of similar severity in winter would have been 
followed immediately by a@ period of intense frost, which would have 
killed every man and horse fully exposed to it. As it was, I suppose 
3% of the whole body of the Commission died during that storm, so that 
we may form some notion of the havoc, which would occur, were an army 
on the march to encounter a similar experience. The only means of 
avoiding such 9 visitation is to watcu the barometer and the wind dirce- 
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‘tion; when the former after being high suddenly begins to fall, and 
‘when the upper clouds begin to travel quickly from south-east to north- 
west, preparations for bad weather should be made at once ; and if 
these indications continue and intensify, the only thing left is to run to 
shelter as quickly as possible. 


NOTES ON A JOURNEY TO TASHKENT AND BACK 
IN SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER 1890, 
By Captain A. C. Yates, 
209th Bombay Infantry (2nd Buluch Battalion). 


It is not at all easy to get to Tashkent. With steamer and railway 
tominunication all the way from London to Samarcand, it may seem at 
first sight simple enough. ‘I'he fact is though, you have to rec 
the Russian Government. Unless you have a special “ permit” (a pass- 
a is no use) from St. Petersburg, you will uot succeed in landing at 

zunada.—If you will open a book recently published, called “A Ride to 
India” by Mr. H. de Windt, and look at the first chapter, you will see 
that Prince Dondoukoff Korsakoff refused succinctly to let Mr. de Windt 
proceed onward from Tiflis to Central Asia. Numervus other instances 
might be quoted. I owe my visit to Tashkent to the fact that an Exhi- 
bition was held there last autumn. How it came to pass that we found 
the Compagnie des Wagons-lits at Paris advertising an excursion to 
Tashkent, aud General Annenkoff undertaking to obtain the required 
permits from the Russian Government, is not quite clear. The keenness 
of Annenkoff to opeu up and develope Central Asia, and to make the 
Trans-Caspian railway a financial success accounts for his action; and 
as for the Compagnie des Wugons-lits, it was simply a speculation, an 
advertisement. The curious thing is that the Russian Government 
should have been drawn into sanctioning the relaxation of the rules 
regarding foreigners visiting Central Asia. Of the five persons who _ 
visited the Tashkent Exhibition under the auspices of the Com- 
pagvie des Wagons-lits, three were Englishmen (Licut.-General Sir James 
Hills-Johnes, kK. ¢. B., v. c., Mr. C. E. Biddulph, and myself), and the other 
two a French couple who turned back at Samarcand. ‘The fact that the 
only persons who really profited by this permission to visit Central Asia 
were three Englishmen, was a result that was presumably unforeseen. 
The Russian draws the line at Orenbury, tle Caspian, and the 
Russo-Persian border. We had a long and_ interesting conversa- 
tion on this subject in the Club at Tashkent with Colonel Federoffski, 
an officer on the staff there. He said plainly, that in his opinion no 
Russian officer could visit India without incurring suspicion. Now 
consider how much less liberal minded in all matters affecting the 
freedom of the subject and the foreigner the Russia: Government is 
than the British, and you will then understand why English officers 
are as a rule not even allowed into Central Asia at all. 

Since I travelled across in July 1885 from Krasnovodsk to Baku, 
and thence via Tiflis and Batum to Constantinople, a good many 
alterations of military importance have taken place in the vicinity of that 
route. In September last (1890) my route was from Odessa vid 
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Sebastopol, Kertch, Novorossisk, Batum, Tiflis, and Baku, to Uzunada, 
Odessa is not much better fortified now than it was in the Crimean War 
when a British squadron bombarded it. The living memorial of that 
bombardment is the round shot that carried away a corner of the Duc 
de Richclieu’s monument. Now-a-days approach to Odessa would be 
blocked by mines, torpedoes, and such like emblems of the ingenuity 
of modern scientific warfare. It is out of the question for any English- 
man to go into Sebastopol without feeling exceedingly interested, I 
might say almost enthusiastic, about it. This is the resuit of the great 
events of the past. Its importance in the present and fer the furure 
lies in the fact that its defeuces are now more formidable than ever, 
and it is now the arsenal and dockyard of the Black Sea. In a year or 
two all commerce is to be transferred to another port (Theodosia, I 
think), and Sebastopol is to become a military and naval station, gun et 
simple. No doubt at the time of the Crimean War some would have 
preferred to make Perekoff and Kertel the scene of our operations 
instead of Sebastopol (see “ Episodes in a life of adventure”, by Lawrence 
Oliphant, pp. 42-3.) Now Kertch is very strongly fortified and the 
entrance to the Sea of Azof blocked. There are only 17 feet of water 
in the narrow channel that connects Kertch harbour with the Sea of 
Azof. The trade of Kertch is a trans-shipping trade. The guns of the 
defences completely command the channel connecting the harbour with 
the Black Sea, A night attack, however, might achieve success. 

In July 1885 there was much excitement about Batum, The 
fortifications had then not been Jeng begun. We were then within an 
ace of war with Russia. This, I presume, is why I was allowed to walk 
all over the then incomplete works of the battery near the lighthouse. 
It was not until I had seen most of what there was to be seen, that a 
species of gens d'arme came up to me, and gave me to understand ina 
language that I did not then comprehend (presumably Russian), that I 
was trespassing I wentaway. A few guns were just being mounted 
then. Now the shore and the hills bristle with batterivs. Mr. Peacocke, 
the British Consul, told me he was weary of the subject of the Datum 
fortifications. It is un fait accompli. So let us say no more about it, 
The town grows and the commerce increases daily. The oil reservoirs 
are a prominent feature in the landscape. From them a score or so of 
5/or 6firon pipes run the length of the breakwater, and pout oil into 
the tanks of steel steamers specially built for the oil trade. Behind 
the town rise the verdure-clad hills and mountains. On the 12th: of 
October last year when we were some 7U miles ont from Batum (bound 
for Constantinople on my return from Tashkent), we had a panoramic 
view of the lofty snow-clad mountains stretching from the Elburz range 
on the north to the mountains of Armenia on the south—a very fine 
sight, nothing visible but snow, the lower portions of the mountains 
being of course concealed from view. 

When I ran from Batum to Baku on the 14th September last, the 
train passed over the steep gradient of the Suram Pass, one of the steepest, 
in the world. On the 9th of October on my return, the train ran through 
the Suram tunnel. The powerful double Fairlie engines will be no 
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longer required there. The line is a single one, and the pace of the 
mail about 16 miles an hour. The rolling stock appears to be ample 
for military purposes. I calculate that in the 8U0 vests (about 530 
miles) from Batum to Baku, we passed in the 32 or 33 hours no less 
than 30 oil trains, each consisting of from 30 to 40 iron oil-tanks. We 
also passed two infantry troop trains containing a very good-looking lot of 
men. Military service wonderfully improves the Russian yokel, just as 
(Colonel Maurice tells us) it improves the lower classes of every nation. 
There is a good deal to be said in favour of conscription, even in Great 
Britain—especially if made applicable to the “unemployed” classes. 
Every man ought to contribute to the good of the state. If a man 
cannot contribute his quota as a civilian, he should do so by law in the 
ranks of his country’s army. 

Between 1885 and 1890 the Caucasian provinces have developed a 
good deal. The line to Novorossisk has been comp'eted. Lines from 
Viadikavkas to Petrovsk and Tiflis are projected, have been surveyed, and 
are likely ’ere long to be commenced. ‘The German writer whose essay 
on “ Russia and Anglo-India” in the Militir-Wochenblatt has attracted 
such attention as to have been translated at least twice into English (in 
the United Service Magazine and in the Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India), asserts that the Armenian and the Caucasian have 
‘become merged in the Russian race. This is not atall the case, as anyone 
travelling in the Cancasus may find out for himself. The British Consul 
at Batum, with 20 years experience, holds that there is no love Jost in 
the Caucasus towards the Russian. Very recently several allusions have 
appeared in the papers to the discontent prevalent among the Armenians, 
because the Russian Government are endeavouring to supplant the 
Armenian by the Russian language, and are enforcing other repressive 
measures against the Armenians. An Armenian in the Russian army 
enn no longer rise to the rank of geueral. All these things tend to sever 
the Armenian from the Russian, and not to amalgamate the two, 
The sole aim of the Panslavonic policy is to merge and sink every 
alien element, German, Pole, Finn, Armenian, Caucasian, Tartar, &¢. 
iu the gr 5 i jority. It has by no means yet succeeded. The 
Caucasian is no more merged in the Slav than the German of the Baltic 
Provinces is, 

This German “ Military Study” on the position of Russia and 
England in Asia is most ably written, and it is especially worthy of 
note as being from the pen of a presumably unbiassed critic, but it con- 
tains a number of mistakes and incorrect assertions that are in the main 
due to the fact that the writer has not visited several of the countries and 
localities of which he treats. For instance he speaks of ‘hordes of ‘Turco- 
man cavalry,” of the country between the Caspian aud Herat as “ fertile,” 
ef the advanced Russian posts as being 175 kilometres or 120 miles 
from Herat (75 miles is more like the distance from Chihil Dukhtaraa 
to Herat), &c. He says that the Shah has ceded Kalat-i-Nadiri to the 
Czar. This is uot the case. Batum and Poti are said to be 24 hours by 
rail from Baku, 33 hours being correct. He confuses the Zulfikar Pass 
with the so-called Paropamisus, He quotes Wellington on Afghanistan, 
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a country on which Wellington was not an authority. These are inaccu- 
racies which, however, do not materially affect his arguments; they are 
only misleading to the ignorant. When, however, he states that Russian 
troops could be “quietly” collected at Herat and Mashhad to invade 
India, and makes other like assertions, he shews that he undervalues our 
Intelligence Service, Nevertheless it is a very able essay. 

Baku has a population of about 50,000 uow—the result of oil. 
The oil appears to be less plentiful than it was. In time it 
may be exhausted. That will be a bad day for the Caspian steamers 
and the Cancasian and ‘Trans-Caspian railways, all of which are 
worked by this oil. Nothing has contributed so much to the progress of 
Russia in Central Asia as the discovery of this oil. Were it not there, 
wood and coal must have been brought from the Caucasus, Rostoff, and 
the Volga. From Uzunada to Samareand no fuel exists. “Saxaonl” 
would soon have been exhausted, Baku and its oil has been a perfect 
godsend to the Russians in Central Asia, Now forests are being plauted 
about Samareand, ‘Tashkent, and Kokand, and coal in quantities is being 
discovered. When the vil at Baku, Cheleken Island, and Bala Ishem 
fails, Turkistan will be ready to supply its own fuel. 

Viewing the Trans-Caspian railway as a means of transport for 
troops, its weakest point is its present terminus at Uzunada. The 
harbour accommodation there is quite inadequate for the reception of 
the numbers of vessels that would (in the event of a concentration of 
troops in ‘Trans-Caspia or Turkistan) crowd into it from Baku, Petrovsk, 
and Astrakhan. we more troops can be poured in than can be simul- 
tancously disembarked and railed away towards Merv and Samarcand. 
There is no room fora large standing camp, there is probably no adequate 
supply of fresh water, However, the Russian Government knows this, 
and it is evidently their intention to continue the line without delay to the 
excellent harbour of Krasnovedsk. ‘Ihe Trans-Caspian railway is fairly- 
well laid with a 5’ gauge. The mail trains average 15 miles an hour. It 
is estimated that ata pinch 8 to 10 trains daily can be ran each way alung 
this line. About every 22 or 23 versts there are crossing-stations. Sand 
at times blocks the line, and floods occasionally damage the earthwork 
and stop trattic, but not so far for long. It is worked and kept in order 
by two Railway Battalions. There is, however, really nothing new to say 
about this line, when experts like Colonel Le Mesurier and Major Peacocke 
have visited and reported on it. I by no means wish to undervalue 
the line, but I do protest against those who ridiculously exaggerate the 
difficulties that attended the making of the line (it was really a very 
easy line te make in many ways), and over estimate its working capacity. 
Russia ini Asia in its true light is sufficiently formidable without any 
extra colouring being required. ‘The director of the railway is General 
Annenkoff. His kindness to us throughout our journey merits the most 
hearty acknowledgernent. We met him at Uzunada, Samarcand, Tash- 
kent, and Bokhara, and everywhere he did something to help us. At 
Amu Darya on the 3rd October we spent au enjoyable morning with him, 
visiting his troops, schools, barracks, horses, &c., &c. However this was 
on our way back. I must try and keep to the sequence of time. 
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By Annenkoff’s advice we went straight through from Uzunada 
to Samareand. The climate of Samareand in antumn is charming, 
though the sun is powerful by day. Broad roads, flanked by fine avenues 
of trees, and running streams permeate the cantonment, which is some 
three miles from the railway station, A strongish Russian fort domi- 
nates the native town, The summer barracks lie away on the Bokhara 
road near the station, They are of the lightest and simplest construc 
tion, None the less the Russian soldier that spends his summer in them 
isan uncommonly fine healthy hearty fellow. Any nation might be 
proud of the “food for powder” that I saw in Trans-Caspia and Ture 
kistan. The officers, however, were, many of them, a poor lot. We had 
several opportunities of judging of these Russian troops, at Samarcand, 
Tashkent, Merv, Amu Darya, and elsewhere, and we all agreed in admir- 
ing the healthy cheery appearance and good physique of the men. While 
we were at Tashkent. a camp of exercise was being held at a place some 
20 miles out on the Chinkent (Orenburg) road, Infantry and artillery 
were continually marching to and fro. It was by this road that the 
Russians in 1865 advanced on, attacked, and finally captured Tashkent. 
At Samarcand a force consisting of one regiment of three battalions 
of infantry (the 9th Turkistan), several sotnias of Coxsacks, and one 
field and one mountain battery came in from Kalta Kurgan to 
join in the manauvres under General Bibikoff, commanding at 
Samarcand. The manoeuvres were to last a week and the General 
very kindly invited us to come out and see them, an offer that 
we regretted much at having to decline. The strength of each 
infantry battalion mentioned was four companies of about 75 men 
each with two or three mounted officers per company. Two ambu- 
lance carts, two pxck-ponies with medical appliances, and five or 
six bagyage carts followed each battalion, The regimental band prece- 
ded the leading battalion, the others having only drums and bugles. 
On the march, however, each company has its own rough musie, one or 
two instruments of sorts, and singing, Bayonets are always fixed, and 
arms are advanced or sloped at drill, Movements are made in fours, 
sections, half-companies, and companies. On halting the men stand at 
ease without word of command. i 

Of the two batteries [ saw marching in from Kalta Kurgan the 
field battery had four guns and four wagons, with six horses and 
three drivers to each, six gunners on limber and gun, and three on each 
wagon, with 12 or 16 mounted men, The guns have a pole instead of 
shafts. The mountain battery also had four guns, each drawn by two 
ponies. The gun is drawn on a good, and carried on a bad, road. The 
guns were very inferior to our mountain guns. ‘There were four ammu- 
nition ponies per gun, 

One of the most interesting and certainly the most trying part of 
our journey was the tarantass drive from Samarcand to Tashkent and 
back. What with dust, dirt, and cramped position, flies, bad food, heat 
by day and cold by night, it was not exactly enjoyment. In fact we 
might call it a temporary sacrifice of self with a view to subscquent 
compeusation in the shape of a visit to Tashkent and its Exhibition. It 
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was well worth while. Mr. Biddulph elected to remain at Samarcand 
while Sir James Hill-Jolines and [ went on to Tashkent. What trouble 


- we had in getting our vehicles to start with! The Russian postal 


officials are worthy rivals of the Oriental in the matter of prevarication. 
It is 190 miles from Samareand to Tashkent. We took 36 hours going 
and 32 returning. M. Lessar with a special podorojna did it in 26 hours. 
The road from Samareand to Tashkent may be divided into three sec- 
tious, viz. (1) to Jizck about 60 miles, for about 15 miles through 
cultivation crossing the Zarafshan, and then through a desert tract and 
low hills; (2) Jizak to the Syr Darya ferry at Chinaz about 80 miles, 
a barren steppe the whole way ; (3) Chinaz to Tashkent 50 miles, culti- 
vation all the way. The cold at night on the steppe, even at the end of 
September, was very unpleasant. I was very thinlyelad and felt it 
acutely, At the Exhibition at Tashkent I bought a wild catskin rug. 
which kept me warm on the return journey. 

Itis mostremarkable that the Russians take no trouble to improve 
this road connecting the capital of Turkistan with the termiuus 
of the Trans-Caspian railway. Still, considering the bad state of 
the roids in’ Russia proper (you have only to keep your eyes 
open in the railway to notice it), this is not so surprising. When 
I was at Warsaw last August, and was going round to look at 
the fortifications, I noticed that the roads connecting the various 
works were not in goodorder, and one of the main rvads became scarcely _ 
passable for wheeled vehicles as it approached the outskirts of thecity. 

I have ‘recently received information—and that on the very 
best authority, that the coutiuuation of the railway from Samarcand to 
Tashkent has been commenced, as also the branch line from Dushakh- 
to Surakhs. However, in September-Octuber 1890 we saw and heard 
nothing of this, when we were on the spot; and yet no sooner had 
J returned to Kurope, than [ was asked several times whether the report 
that these lines had been begun was true or not. J could only say that 
I had never heard a whisper of it—and there is nothing surprising in 
that. Annenkoff and Lessar would hardly unbosom themselves to us 
on those points. Indeed M. Lessar told me that he thought it probable 
that. the first extension would be from Samareand to Kuokand. This I 
think improbable for at least two reasons, viz, that ‘lashkent is the 
expital, and that it is on the direct line of connection with the projected 
Siberian railway, which will probably be ultimately carried out from 
Samareand to Omsk wd Tashkent and Semipalatinsk. Colonel 
Federovski suid that he thought ‘Haaaex would probably be the point 
of junction of the Siberian and Turkistan railways, How thauktal all 
the Russian Central Asian officials &c. will be for a railway from 
Samarcand to Tashkent! That 120 miles stretch from the banks of the 
Zarafshan to the banks of the Syr Darya is a weary journey in a tarantass.* 
* A tarantass is a wooden vehicle measuring about 6 by 4) feet, with a hood 
and without seats, It may or may not have springs. Straw, grass, mattresses, 
are laid down, and on these two persons can lie stretched out. 
ree horses and the driver is on the box in front. See Burnaby’s ride 

iva. My tirst journey in a tarantass was in June 1881 from Teheran to 
Kazvin, 100 miles in 12 hours—good going. 
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The post road from Teheran to Tabriz is (or was) in much better 
order than that from Tashkent to Samarcand, and yet every Russian 
lady that goes to Tashkent has to do it. Indeed after all it is 
a mere cipher in comparison with the journeys that are done in 
Siberia. Among our fellow-travellers from Uzunada to Samareand 
were three Russian ladies (a mother and two daughters) g ing to 
see the Exhibition at Tashkent, where they were to be the guests of 
Baron Vrevsky, the Governor-General of ‘lurkistan. ‘They had taran- 
tasses ready to meet them on their arrival at the railway station at 
Samareand, and went on at once to Tashkent. .On our return from 
Tashkent we met at or near Jizak an Austrian lady bound for the ‘Tash- 
kent Exhibition. She spoke English rather well, and we conversed 
while the horses were being changed. We afterwards heard that she 
intended to go on from Tashkent by tarantass to Vernée and Kuldja, and 
thence on horse or camel back to Pekin. I believe, however, the Russiim 
authorities did not approve of this plan of hers, and that it was in con- 
sequence not carried out. 

Although an Exhibition is essentially a civil concern, it has never- 
theless a most important bearing on military considerations. 16 
is a display of the resources of a country, and on those re- 
sources armies are dependent. I have already communicated to the 
Royal Geographical Society a sketch of this Exhibition, It was a 
proof of the thonght, care, and energy that the Russian adminis- 
tration has devoted to the development of Turkistan. Cotton, silk, 
and wine, were the most prominent, as specimens of recent indus- 
trial progress. There is a brewery (Ivanoff’s) at Tashkent, and 
doubtless several vodka distilleries. The mineral, agricultural, his- 
torical, literary, piscatorial, and military sections were all good and 
interesting of their kind. Native products and manufactures were there 
in abundance. 

There is one thing that must strike every visitor to Trans- 
Caspia and Turkistan, aud that is the vast number of horses and 
ponies. Every man, even the humblest, has a pony of some kind. Even 
the very labourers who were repairing the roads in honour of M. 
Vyshnygradsky, the Finance Minister of Ru had come to their work 
on horseback. There were their animals picketed hard by and gr: 
while the men filled in holes and ruts, and laid the dust with water, 
With this wealth of horseflesh there should be no difficulty abont trans- 
port. Camels there are, both pack and draught, in numbers besides, 
The Turkistan cart seemed to me a simnple and serviceable machine, It 
has a hood, is drawn by one horse working between shafts with a posti- 
lion driver, and can carry 800 Ibs. or so over rough roads. ‘The wheels 
are about 6} feet in diameter, the tires being made of one or at most two 
boughs or saplings, which have been shaped, bent, and seasoned into the 
required circular form. ‘The exact process of bending and seasoning the 
saplings I could not ascertain, but I saw the work going on everywhere 
as [ drove about Tashkent, and also in the Exhibition, where were two 
specimen carts. I take it that. wheels thus made are very tough—any- 
how not brittle. That they stand work all right on the so-called Cutral 
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Asian roads is evident. I should like to see these carts tested agninst 
our Indian transport carts, ‘They have the advantage of being very 
easily repaired. 
Ihave just been reading in the Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India (No 85) a paper by H.A.S, on the very vexed 
question of fullowers. His statements as to the way in which Russian 
regiments ave frittered away on non-combatant duties is borne out, may 
be, by what I noticed in Samarcand and Tashkent. While there [ saw 
from 8 to 10 infantry regiments marching in or out of the cantonments, 
going to or returning from camps of exercise. I noted that in most 
cuses the strength of the companies was from 50 to 75 men only. ‘The 
peace strength of a company of a Turkistan Rifle Battalion is 200, and 
of a Frontier Battalion 170, combatants. Iwas not able to ascertain 
for certain why the battalions proceeding to and from camps to exercise 
were thus attenuated. ‘The fact remains that they were so; and yet it 
is usual for battalions to muster as strong as possible on such occasions, 
At Tashkent we were invited to be honorary members of the Military 
Club, in which a ball was about to be given in honour of M. Vyshnygrad- 
sky nnd the visitors to the Exhibition. All the preparations, carpentering 
and decorations in the club and gardens were being done, [ noticed, by 
Russian soldiers. It struck me at the time how useful it was to have 
soldiers trained to all this sort of work. However, there are two ways 
of looking at it, and certainly if, as H. A. S. says, this employment of 
Russian soldiers on non-combatant duties takes away $rds. of the men 
from duty, it is an evil far exceeding that of our army of followers. 
These Russian battalions were hampered with very little baggage and 
transport. Six carts of the type already described carried the kits of 
about 250 men and of the officers too apparently. ‘The weight in each cart 
may be estimated at from OU to 1,000 lbs. There were no tents and no 
commissariat supplies. ‘The camp was probably a standing one with 
the commissariat on the spot. We noted that on an early morning 
march the cooking-pots and materials were sent on ahead ina single 
cart, and breakfast prepared for the men on the roadside at a suitable 
halting-place. ‘The battalion halted, piled arms, brenkfusted, and then 
went on again, Apropos of the mobility of Cossacks, M. Lessar told 
me that the Cossacks (Ural) of his escort at Bokhara could carry all that 
was requisite for themselves and their horses for 12 days. What one Cos- 
sack can do, others cau alsodo, The hot weather dress of the Turkistan 
Cossack is a grey frock made of camel’s hair, the equivalent of our khaki. 
One year’s service in Turkistan (and presumably also in 'Trans-Caspia) 
counts as two for officers, Formerly it counted as three. The pay is 
about } more than in Russia proper. The horses did not look much. 
I saw a few of the ‘Turcoman levies at Merv and Bairam 
Ali. They did not impress me in any way. ‘There are three 
sotnias or squadrons of them. They are a sort of inferior Cossack. 
Some dummy figures at the Tashkent Exhibition represented the 
local Turkistan ailitia of which there are, Major Wolfe Murray says, 
12 detachments, aggregating about 2,500 men Poorer specimens of 
mankiud than these dummies [ never saw. If the original is like 
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the dummy, then the Turkistan local. militia may be classed with the 
Bokharan troops, who are, I think, as poor as they. can. be.. There~ 
ean be no comparison for a moment between our native cavalry and‘ 
infantry and the Russian Central Asian and Caucasian militia or levies. 
I du not mean to argue from this, that the Central Asian hordes which - 
Russo-phobes delight to hold up ag a-menace to India do-not exist and : 
may not give us trouble. I merely point out that they are not formid- 
able foes. . 

The head-quarters-of the Turkistan Military District are at Tash- - 
Kent, and of the Trans-Caspian at Askabad. The Governor-General and - 
Commander-in-Chief uf the former is General Baron Vrevsky, and of the 
latter General Kuropatkin. General Grodekoff, whose “ Ride to Herat” 
is known in Mr. Marvin's translation, commands the troops in Tashkent 
itself, and General Bibikoff the Samarcand Division. Of Vrevsky I: 
heard nothing, but Kuropatkin has. the reputation of not letting the 
grass grow under his feet. 1 think that the Russian barracks at Baku, 
Amu Darya, Merv, Samaroand, and Tashkent, as far as 1 saw them, are 
good enough for their purpose, and the very healthy appearance of the - 
men proved them to be well-fed, well-lodged and well-clothed. I cerr 
tainly think that the low rooms at Amu Darya and Merv must be trying - 
in the great heat of the Trans-Caspian summer. The barracks I saw 
are about as good as those in Karachi now. ocoupied by. the. Baluch. 
regiment and originally tenanted by a British regiment. One must re- 
member of course that the Central Asian barracks have to be suited to 
excessive cold in winter and great heat in summer. The summer bar- 
racks of Samarcand and Tashkent were, I thought, excellent institutiona; 
no doors or windows and unlimited ventilation. I think they would be 
rather nasty in u dust storm ; we may, however, presume that the Ruasiang 
did not build them for their troops until they had ascertained that they 
suited the climate. ’ 

The only place where F really saw and tasted the food of the 
Russian soldier was at Amu Darya, Jt was most- excellent soup 
of meat, potatoes, cabbage, onions, butter, ce. &o. I wish the 
Indian “‘bobarchi” never made worse soup.. Each company manages its 
ewn catering and cooking, a system that (General Annenkoff told us) 
had been in force since the days of Peter the Great. Black bread of 
eourse is universally eaten- by the troops,.and indeed at times too by the 
upper classes. 

To look at, the Russian soldier is not particularly well clothed— 
that is to say he is not smart, Even the Guards at Krasno Sela 
are not smart. The best proof, however, that the Central Asian troops. 
are sufficiently and properly clad is their healthiness.. If they are not 
healthy, their looks belie them. 

The infantry equipment struck me as cumbrous thougli servicable. 
However, Major Wolfe-Murray’s Handbook gives all details about this, 
except that he gays nothing of the cowhide knapsack, which I certainly 
saw many of the infantry wearing. 

I did not think much of the horses, cavalry or artillery; some 
officers were well mounted. I saw three very good Turcoman horses at 
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the Tashkent Exhibition and two at Amu Darya. General Annenkoff 
had imported an English thoroughbred stallion, and was about to 
commence breeding operations with Turcoman mares. 

I think there is little doubt that the discipline of Russian 
troops is good. They are not troublesome men. The first time I 
met them was at Baku in June 1881, when I saw a big batch of time- 
expired men and invalids back from the siege and capture of Geok Tepe. 
The Russian soldier has always impressed me as a cheery good-hearted 

fellow. One little incident occurred to Sir James Hills-Johnes and 
myself last September at Tashkent, which is indicative of the 
good spirit of these men. Driving on the Orenburg road, we met a 
battalion of Turkistan infantry. Our driver trying to clear the road 
drove us into a ditch and there we stuck. Several men of the battalion 
without orders and quite of their own accord, seeing our fix, fell out, 
pulled the vehicle out of the ditch, and then without waiting for thanks 
ran off laughing and jumping, like a lot of school boys, to resume 
- their place in the ranks, It showed a good kindly spirit. 

The Military Club at Tashkent is an excellent institution. The 
building was a fine large one, with a very fine ball-room and a nicely 
laid out garden. The cuisine was plain, but very good, and the prices 
were very moderate. In this respect niany of our station and regimental 
messes in India may take a lesson from this club. The Russian officer 
with his small pay is messed far better and more cheaply in Central Asia 
than the British officer, with three times the pay, is in India. In India 
‘we seem to have succeeded in producing a crowd of the most villainous 
cooks and most unmannerly servants that so-called civilisation ever 
tolerated. But then we do not decorate our cooks, The Russians do. 
General Annenkoff’s cook had two decorations on his breast. 

TI should say that at Tashkent and Samarcand the question of trans- 
port and supplies for the troops presents no difficulties. But as far as 
India is concerned, the crucial test is in what time and in what quantity 
can transport and supplies be collected by the Russians within striking 
distance of the Afghan frontier, «. ¢. (say) at Karshi, Kilif, Karki, Merv, 
Panjdeh, Dushakh, &c. I-have come to the conclusion myself, that if a 
large Russian force, say 30,000 men, had to be moved from Tejend and 
Merv towards Herat, the difficulties of collecting sufficient trausport and 
supplies would be great, and the delay considerable. It is a march of 
from 15 to 20 days from Tejend and Merv to Herat through an unpopu- 
lated and unproductive country, in which water too is scarce. If it be 
true that a branch line is being made from Dushakh to Sarakhs, to be 
continued later on Ak Rob&t or Chihil-Dukhtarén, then circumstances 
will be altered. What can be done in the way of transport and supplies 
along the right bank of the Oxus towards Karki, Kilif, and the Chushka 
Guzar ferry, I have no idea of, not having been there. 

There are excellent schools both for boys and girls at Tashkent. 
In fact the Russian administration does not appear to neglect the edu- 
cation of the children of its employés. The Russian population of Tash- 
kent is very large—much larger than at most of our Indian cities and can- 
tonments. We have in India very fine universities and schools for natived 
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of all ages, but not for European children. Here the Russians differ from 
us, We send our children home to be educated. They educate theirs in 
Tashkent and elsewhere. We found 74 children attending Annenkoff’s 
sohool at Amu Darya. The Russian is obviously more at home in Cen- 
tral Asia than we arein India. Ofcourse the climate of Tashkent is more 
suited to a European than that of any place in India—even I believe 
than the hill-stations. Besides the Russian has nearer blood-ties to the 
Asiatic than we Anglo-Saxons have. 

One of the pleasantest episodes of our Central Asian trip was a 
visit to M. Lessar at Bokhara. We shall not of cource lightly forget 
the dusty, jolty drive of eight miles from the railway station to the resi- 
dency, nor the dirt and squalor of the city and its inhabitants. We were 
lodged in quite oriental style—no chairs, only a brass basin to tub in, 
and very little water, &c. &c. Still we did uncommonly well, and should 
be thankful that we had not to locate ourselves ina “serai.” The 
names of Stoddart aud Conolly are inseparably associated with Bokhara. 
Whether their horrible prison was inside or outside the citadel will pro- 
bably never be definitely settled. On my return to London at the end 
of last year (1890) I met a nephew of Captain Arthur Conolly, Major 
Conolly late of the 7th Fusiliers, whom I had first met at Kandahar in 
1880. He told me acurious ancedote. Arthur Conolly was murdered 
in 1842. It was some 20 or 30 years later that his sister found herself 
sitting at dinner in London next to an attaché or secretary of the Russian 
embassy. That gentleman told her in course of conversation that he 
recollected seeing in St. Petersburg a small book, which was said to have 
been in Conelly’s possession when he was imprisoned in Bokhara, and 
the margins of which had been used as a diary by him, Naturally his 
sister expressed great anxiety to see this book. About a year later with 
the assistance of her informant, the book came into her possession. 

Bokhara itself I found utterly devoid of attractions. It is filthy 
and has no handsome buildings. The people are a repulsive-looking lot, 
be they Uzbeg, Sart, Tajik, or Jew. The troops are contemptible, and 
the climate and water abominable. Flies and stenches abound. It was 
pleasant to meet and talk to men like Annenkoff, Lessar, and Klem. I 
experienced no other pleasure in Bokhara. Even the bazars contained 
nothing, the possession of which one might covet. 

From Bokhara we passed on to Amu Darya and paid Annenkoff 
there a brief but pleasant and instructive visit. He shewed his schools, 
troups, barracks, workshops, curios, &c. to us. His red and white wines 
and cognac from his factory at Karakul were good and sound. Among 
others things he shewed me was a set of British mounted infantry 
otficer’s saddlery presented to him in 1888 by Majors Yate and Peacocke. 

The attraction to me of a journey to Tashkent was the opportunity 
it-afforded of seeing the existing state of the Russian provinces of Tur- 
kietan and Trane-Caspia. The ruins of old Merv, and the architectural 
relics of Samarcand, had for me quite a secondary interest. The modern 
cantonment of Merv and the imperial domain at Bairam Ali appeared 
to me of more interest and moment than any relics of Alexander the 
Great, or the Seljuki dynasty. In fuct we three fellow travellers had, - 
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not unnatarally, somewhat divergent views: as to the value and interest 
-f different objects and scenes. Before we left Bokhara we had:a rather: 
seuimated discussion as to what places we should: stop and see between 
‘Bokhara and Uzunada. Amu Darya. we were certainly te stop at by 
General Annenkoff’s special invitation. Beyond that, one.wes in favour of: 
the “oldimud walls” of ancient Merv, and the other had a penchant for: 
the new-mud huts of. modern.Merv. We finally split the difference and. 
stopped at both, At daybreak on the 4th of October we found (again 
thanks to Annenkoff) four horses ready waiting for us at Bairam AH 
azailway station. Thestationmaster acted as:cicerone. We spent 4 hours: 
~among these: ruins, and they were not misspent. The tomb of Sultan 
Sanjar Seljuki. is, in its size and solidity, more striking than that of 
‘“Taimur Laug at Samarcand. But while the tombstones:ef the latter are: 
- in a. perfect. state of preservation, those of the former have absolutely dis~ 
appeared. -Sanjar, however, died in 1128 a. p. and Taimur in 1405. 
-The most remarkable remains of old Mery ia a huge circular rampart, say: 
a mila in diameter, 150 feet high, 150: feet thick at base, and 30 feet 
thick at top. In the centre of this ciccle is a citadel of proportionate 
dimensiqns. One could but feel a respect for a people and age, that 
produced this gigantic structure, gigautic even in its ruin, which is 
assuredly, pre-Islamite if not prior to the Christian era. It is known 
row as Giaour, Kala, a Muhammadan epithet that tells us nothing. 
After visiting these ruins which, however interesting, will never again 
affect the world’s destinies, it was more interesting, if mere prosaio, 
«to note the progress that the Ruesiang have made towards rendering 
the place habitable. Everything at Bairam Ali depends on the 
Sultan Band. irrigation works, Very shortly after I returned to Hurope 
further interest was attracted by the news that the Band-i-Sultau had 
. burst, and that an officer of our Royal Engineers, Sir Colin Scott 
Moncrieff, had been invited, and was geing to Merv, te give the 
Russian engineers the benefit of his advice. I was so fortunate as 
to meet Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff at Cairo last February, and to hear 
from him in person an account of the Band-i-Sultaa irrigation works, 
There is no reason to doubt that in time they will be successfully com- 
pleted, and the imperial domain be brought under cultivation. When 
we were there, large well-built stone houses for the employés, &o. were 
completed or approaching completion, and an srea of about 14 square 
miles was under cultivation as a nursery. Certain trees (especially the 
aeacia and poplar) and plants. grow with marvellous rapidity there, as 
they do in Sind and Baluchistan, We found there, just arrived from 
Kuldja, about 100 families of Dungans. or Tungauis, the Muhammadan 
Chinese of Kuldja, I understand that these Tunganis are those who 
rebelled against China some 26 years ago (jn 1864) in eastern Turkis- 
tan, and for the time were successful in shaking off the Chinese yoke. 
In 1876-8, however, the Chinese re-established their supremacy, and when 
in 1880 Kuldja was handed back to China, I fancy these Muhammadan 
rebels moved into Russian territory. The authorities in Siberia and 
Turkistan at last hit.on the idea of. utilising the Tunganis ag colonists 
in Central Asia. Hence our finding them at Bairam Ali last October, 
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“They ‘had only just-arrived there and had not: had time to settle down. 
Z have always considered that the Tunganis of Kuldja, and the Panthays: 
-of Yunnan and the Shan states have a more or less similar history, all 
three being Muhammadans, once rebels against and now refugees from: 
Chinese rule. 

Bairam Ali {old Merv) and modern Merv'are only 18: miles apart. 
The latter is in. itself in. no way a striking place. Its. interest lies as 
much in its name as in any real intrinsic value. At present it mono- 
polises most of the water of the Murghab for purposes of irrigation. 
When the Sultan Band is finished the Imperial domain at Bairar: Ali 
will exact its share. The Czar, however, has devided that the irrigation 
‘of his: domain is not to involve any loss of water to the Tnrooman 
cultivation round Merv. Modern Merv consists of a club, the houses: 
of Russien officials, several barracks, and a very unpretentious basar 
tenanted by Armenians, Persians, Caucasians, Turcomans dc. A canal’ 
seme 40 feet broad, and deep, runs. through it in a northerly direction, 
‘carrying all that is left of the waters of the Murghab river. The railway 
bridge crosses this canal and is the only bridge in the place. All the 
art, horse, camel, and human tratfic, have to cross by this one bridge, 
which is in every way ill-adapted for such traffic. here is no doubt, 
I.think, that the name of Merv was never really applied to this place by 
natives, To them it was known as Kalai-Kaushid Khan. Europeans 
revived the old name of Merv and made a present of it to the Tekke 
Turcoman settlement that sprang up round Kaushid Khan’s Fort. ‘the 
Fort iteelf rather puszled me. Its south side never seems to have existed, 
and the remaining: sides are so indented and worn away as to be practi- 
cally withont trace, ‘rhey say the Turcomans. thought of completing 
these fortifications after the fall of Geok Tepe in 1881. So completed they 
would have formed @ much stronger position than that afforded by the 
weak and low ramparts of Geok Tepe, which gave no adequate protec- 
tion to its Turcoman defenders. When I saw Geok Tepe I could not but 
feel surprise that it detained the Russians for close on 30 days—9,000 
Russians under Skobeleff. However, it is not safe to criticise operations 
without being present at them. Skobeleff’s. reputation for “ forward- 
ness” should be almost a certain guarantee that there was some good 
ground for this seemingly needless delay. Haviug looked at Geok (or 
rather Denghil) Tepe and its tumble-down walls, there is little more 
to be said or seen about the place. It is deserted now. 

The best thing about modern Merv is the bi-weekly fair. The 
Tyrevmans crowd into Kaushid Khan’s Fort, where the fair is held, in 
thousands, most on horses aud some on donkeys. As at Tashkent 
and Samarcand, so around Merv, the man who cannot support a horee is 
in a rather parlous state. The one thing to buy at the Merv fair are 
the carpets. Anvenkoff and others shewed us some very fine new 
carpets. The furnished Turcoman and Kirghiz kibitkas at“the Tash- 
kent Exhibition were a sight worth seeing. 

The Trans-Caspian railway passes within a few miles of the northern 
scarp of the curious natural fortress of Kalat-i-Nadiri, in jwhich I spont 
three very pleasant days in July 1885 as the guest of the Governor. I 
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do not think Kalat-i-Nadiri is of any stategical value; still it is just as well 
that it should remain in the hands of Persians, who set much store by it, 
but take not the slightest pains to make it really as impregaable as they 
boast, (and some believe) that it is. The chief village in it is Gugumas, 
whence to the top of the northern scarp overlooking Dushakh, Kahka, 
and the Akhal Tekke country, is a ride of six or seven miles, passing ex 
route the remains of Nadir Shah's residence. I tried hard frum the train 
to make out Kalat-i-Nadiri, but from that side it is not recognisable. 

_ On our return journey we made no halt anywhere between Merv 
and Uzunada. Time did not admit of it—otherwise there is plenty to 
see. Had I had my choice, I would have ridden from Askabad to 
Kuchan by the new Russo-Persian carriage road, of which I bought a 
number of photographs at Samarcand. However, I do not think General 
Kuropatkin would have consented to this, and after the kind reception 
we had had on all sides, it would not have been courteous to take 
“ French leave.” By-the-bye just now the Russians will give the French 
permission to do anything in Central Asia. The curious thing is that 
the French do not take much advantage of it. At Samarcand we met 
two members of the de Montebello family, The Parisian photographer 
at the Exhibition at Tashkent we found hobnobbing in the friendliest 
way with Russian princes and generala—a fact that perhaps atoned to 
him for his temporary exile from “la belle France.” 

On the 9th of October we found ourselves back at Tiflis, where we 
separated, I bound for Constantinople, Pesth, Vienna, Berlin,and Paris, to 
London, and my companions to the same terminus vid Viadikavkas, 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, &c. At Constantinople I met Professor 
Arminus Vambéry, and we had ample food for conversation as we 
travelled together to Pesth in the Orient express. No brigands, I am 
glad to say, troubled us (N. B The Orient express does not ply in Italy, 
as has been statad by a well-known Indian journal). The Russians 
still delight in asserting that Vambéry’s journey to Bokhara in 1864 is 
amyth, It is not, I believe, generally known that Professor Vambéry 
was within an ace of visiting India during the past cold weather. 
Speaking Persian, Arabic, and Turki as fluently as he does, he would 
certainly have been welcomed by the Muhammadans of India. A man 
who bad visited Khiva, Bokhnra-i-sharif, Samarcand, and Herat as a 
dervish, being intimately acquainted with the manners and customs of 
Muham madans, and who had interviewed Saiad Muhammad Khan at 
Khiva, Muzaffar-ud-din at Bokhara, and Yakub Khan at Herat, could not 
but be an object of the greatest interest to all Muhammadans. When 
political feeling is quieter, India will no doubt see Professor Vambéry. 

Given the permission of the Russian Government, we should 
find Messrs. Cook and Gaze establishing branch offices at Samar- 
cand, and issuing tickets by tarantass and caravan across the Pamir, 
the Thian Shan mountains, and the Gobi desert, and circular notes on the 
principal towns along the great Central Asian trade route vid Kashgar 
to Pekin, described by Col. Mark Rell, v. 0. a.p.c., in the February 
No. (1890) of the Proceediugs of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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Since 1886 the strength of the Black Sea navy hus been consider- 
ably increased, the port of Novorossisk has been connected with the 
Russian railway system, aud Batum has been very strongly fortified. 
Sebastopol is soon to be a purely naval and military post, the fortifica- 
tions of Kertch secure that port and the ports of the Sea of Azof from 
attack, there are railways to most of the principal Russian ports from 
Odessa on the west to Rostoff on the east, and the number of Russian 
steamers trading from Black Sea ports, available as transports in time 
of war, is large. The Russian Steam Navigation Company’s fleet numbers 
96, mostly, however, small. The Russian Government thus has at its 
disposal the means of landing large bodies of troops at any point of the 
Black Sea that it chooses, always provided that a hostile fleet does not 
interfere with it. For concentrating troops in the Caucasus it has at 
present three available routes, (1) 4 Poti and Batum to Tiflis (2) via 
Novocherkask and Novorossisk to Viadikavkas, and thence by the military 
road to Tiflis; and (3) from Astrakhan to Baku (or any other Caspian 
port), and so to Tiflis. I was informed by a Colonel of the Russian, 
Engineers (an Englishman by parentage and in appearance), that the 
railway route from Vladikavkas to Tiflis had been surveyed and its 
construction decided on. A line from Vladikavkas to Petrovsk has been 
projected for five or six years at least, and I asked him about it. He 
said the difficulty was that the line must be carried by bridges and 
viaducts across at least 20 large torrent-channels, the beds of which were 
constantly changing—the same difficulty thatattendsthe permanent bridg- 
ing of the Oxus at Amu Darya. About a hundred miles east of 
Tiflis the traveller realizes that he has passed from a temperate 
into an arid clime. Vegetation grows scantier, and strings of 
camels are seen defiling across the plains) The nearer to Baku, 
the more bare and grim the landscape. Than Baku at first sight, no 
less likely spot to be a mine of wealth can be conceived. And yet it has 
coined millions, and it has done more to establish the Russian rule in Cen- 
tral Asia than all the Kaufmanns, Tchernaieffs, Skobeleffs, Aunenkoffs, 
Komaroffs, and Alikhanoffs put together. Had the Russians been pagans, 
they would ere this have dedicated a temple to “Naphtha Victrix.” 
I consider that it is not the Russian arms, but the oil of Baku, that has 
conquered ‘Traus-Caspia, and will perhaps conquer a good deal more. 


piatizesy GOOSTe 


THE SUPPLY OF HALF-MOUNTING EQUIPMENT TO THE 
NATIVE INFANTRY OF THE BENGAL ARMY, 


By Masor C. Hogcz, 33rd Punjab Infantry. 


T have ventured to write a short article on this uninteresting but 
still important subject, which is one of the greatest difficulties that 
commanding officers of native infantry regiments have to contend 
against in the present day, as the supply thereof not only affects the 
etticiency of their regiments, but also the welfare and contentment of 
the men. 


The term “half-mounting” is applied to all articles of equipment. 
and clothing not supplied by the State, which allows each soldier bien- 
nially a cloth tunic and a pair of serge pyjamahs, which are drawn and 
issued in alternate years. 


This does not seem a very liberal supply, but now that khaki, 
provided at the soldier's expense, is so generally worn on all duties and 
parades, this issue is found to be quite sufficient to enable the soldier 
to turn out smart and clean when required to appear in such dress. 


Commanding officers are responsible for the supply and issue of all 
articles of half-mounting equipment to their men, and endeavour to 
turn out their regimcuts as efticient as possible with the means at their 
disposal; and what are these means? The Government of India allows 
a recruit on enlistment thirty rupees kit allowance, which is supposed. 
to cover the cost of his outfit, and after he has served for eighteen 
inonths, he becomes entitled to an allowance of five Tupees per annum, 
drawn quarterly, for the purpose of keeping his kit in good order, and 
supplying from time to time any article that may require renewing. 

Every recruit on first joining is supplied with a khaki suit of uni- 
form made of some cheap material, a khaki pugree, a pair of shoes, and 
a rezai,* the cost of which is debited against his kit allowance. He is 
also required to be in possession of two suits of native clothing, which he 
has to provide at his own expense, 

At the expiration of his eight or nine months training, he will have 
completely worn out his recruit’s suit and at least two pairs of shoes, 


The recruit is now ready to be passed into the ranks, and will have 
to be provided with the articles of half-mounting equipment which are 


® Khaki suit and pugre 
Two pairs shoes 
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laid down by regulations, and which are supposed to be in the posses- 
sion of every man in the Bengal Infantry, vz.— 


Two suits of khaki at 4-6 9 12 
One pair of boots at 4-12 4 12 
One pair of shoes at 1-2 1°2 
One great coat at 14/ aie a, - 14 0 
One water tin and cover at 1-4 ... oe ce 
, One havresack at 1-5 mae 1 65 
One durrie at 2/_... 2 0 
One blanket at 2-4 er a 24 
One khaki pugree at 1-12 Ey os « 1 12 
One lungi of regimental pattern at 2-2 we, 2 2 
One pair of putties at 14 annas ... ae . OM 
‘One kit-bag at 1/ ... 1 0 
Rupees 42 3 


I have‘entered against cach article its average cost, which has been 
calculated from the prices charged by half-a-dozen different regiments, 

Now if to the cost of these articles amounting to Rs. 43-3, be added 
the cost of the clothing issued to the rec.uit on enlistment, viz: Rs. 913, 
it will be: observed, that not only -has the original kit allowance of 
Rs. 30 been swallowed up, but that the soldier starts on his career with 
a debt of Rs. 22 attached to him, which both he and his commanding 
officer will find most difficult to clear off. 

On the other hand it may be said, ‘that some of the half-mounting 
équipment issued to recruits need not necessarily be new, but may be 
part worn equipment returned into store from the effects of discharged 
and deceased men, and consequently issued xt reduced prices. Ina few 
cases this may be so, but as a rule, if a soldier has served three or four 
years and has been knocked about during that period, there will not be 
much in his kit worth returning into store, and-therefore’the recruits 
do not benefit to any great extent by this means. 

It may be thought that ‘these prices are excessive, and there is no 
doubt before khaki became so general a dress in the army, and the 
movement of troops was confined to ordinary reliefs, the -half-mounting 
equipment of the Bengal army did not cost-so much as it does in the 
present day. Great coats were purchased locally made of some material 

- which acted like a sponge in absorbing moisture, and -were heavy and 
‘ eumbersome to carry. Boots and shoes were obtained from the local 
mochi, and not beiug called upon to bear any great strain, answered 
- their purpose fairly well. But now-a-days, when troops are constantly 
moved about to camps of exercise, and more frequently employed on 
expeditions, it is found by experience that nothing is so suitable as the 
best material; consequently great coats are brought from the great 
Woollen Mills, boots from the Government Factory at Cawnpore, and 
any commanding officer, who is desirous that his men should tum out 
smart and hold their own when brigaded -with other troops, is obliged 
-to fall back on fast-dyed khaki. 
- All these things cost moncy, the expense of providing and renew- 
- ing the same falling upon the soldier, who is subjected to deductions 
-from his already scanty pay, or has to pay for the same in hard cash, 
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the annual Government grant of Rs. 5 being hardly sufficient to keep 
kim in shoe leather. 

Of caurse these. deductions must cause @ certain amount of discon- 
tent, although very rarely heard, but still when the soldier returns to 
his village on leave or. furlough, and discusses the matter with his 
friends, these constant deductions from his pay on account of uniform 
worn in our service cannot but be detrimental to recruiting. 

I have already shown that a recruit starts on his career burdened 
with a debt of Rs. 22, and'the question is -how is this to be cleared off? 

It is laid down in regulations, that no man is to have more than 
Rs. 5 deducted from his pay in.any one year on account of half-mount- 
ing, and as the recruit draws none of the annual Government grant until 
he has completed eighteen months service,. it will take nearly three or 
four years at this rate before le is clear of debt. In the mean time his , 
boots and shoes. are wearing out, one suit of khaki will have to be re- 
newed, and commanding officers areat their wits end how to provide 
cash for all these accumulating debts without further encroaching upon 
the soldier’s pay. It is indeed a difficult question to answer. 

A great deal has been done of late to improve the condition of the 
native soldier, but a great deal more remains to be done, if we-wish to .. 
attract men to our standard,.and keep them cheerful and contented. 
The soldier is now called upon to do more work, which of course means 
more wear and tear to his clothing and extra expense to himself, and 
unless the State steps in and helps .to meet the extra expenditure, this 
very important question of “how to meet the ever increasing debit ” 
will still remain unsolved. Colonel King-Harman, in his essay on re- 
cruiting, advocates that every man should. be furnished with a free kit, 
and that everything that he is required to wear in the performance of 
his duties should be given him free. 

This if carried out would at once solve all difficulties, and.I firmly 
believe would be the best plan in the end ; but if the State is not pre- 
pared to go'so far, then I would‘venture to suggest :— 

1st.—The kit allowance should be raised to Rs. 50, so as to start 

the recruit on his career free of debt. 

2nd.—The annual grant in aid of half-mounting should be given to 

each recruit from date of enlistment. 

3rd.—That a free issue of a pair of boots, or, in those regiments 

which do not wear boots, two pairs of shoes, should be made 
to each soldier annually, commanding officers being held 
responsible that such an issue is actually required for their 
regiments for the year in question, no compensation being 
allowed in. lieu thereof, and in the case of such issue not 
being required, to lapse to the State. 

4th.—The annual grant in aid of half-mounting should. be raised 

from five rupees to eight rupecs per man. 

If these proposals, which would not cost on an average more than 
twelve rupees a soldier per annum, were sanctioned, it would enable 
commanding officers to keep up the half-mounting equipment of their 
regiments in an efficient condition, without making any deductions 
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from the pay of their men, and thus add considerably to their content- 
ment, by removing the only cause for discontent and hindrance to 
recruiting which at present exist. 

There is still another subject connected with the half-mounting 
equipment of our native infantry regiments, which in these days of 
linked battalions seems most important, and that is, the want of uni- 
formity in the patterns and materials of the different articles of half- 
mounting, which at present exists in the regiments of the Bengal army. 

I have been lately serving with two of the newly raised corps, and 
have had an opportunity of so judging from the kits of the transfers 
from at least twenty-five different regiments, and I think, I may safely 
say, that amongst these there were not two regiments which had their 
half-mounting equipment of the same pattern. 

“ Khaki blouses” of all colours and shapes, generally cut to some 
regimental .pattern. 

“Water-tins” of every shape, size, and material, copper, wood, 
and zinc. 

“ Havresacks” of all sizes and patterns. 

“Durrics” and “blankets” of all sizes and weights, which only 
becomes of importance when taken on service. 

“ Kit-bags ” of various shapes and materials. 

Some regiments wearing gaiters and shoes, others brown or black 
boots with puttics; great coats, as a rule, are of the same pattern and 
material. 

No doubt these articles are all serviceable in their way, but lack a 
want of uniformity, which in these days of liability to transfer from one 
linked battalion to another scems to require that all articles of half- 
mounting equipment should be of the same pattern, and also of the 
same cost, so that the soldier on transfer should be put to no extra 
expense by being called upon to provide himself with articles of regi- 
mental pattern appertaining to his new corps. 

It is laid down in General Orders, what half-mounting equipment 
should be taken by a regiment on active service, but owing to this want 
of uniformity in the size and weight of the different articles, it will 
most probably be found, that the regiments are not equipped exactly 
alike, some giving their men a jersey or cardigan jacket, others taking 
an extra blanket or pair of boots, all endeavouring to make the man’s kit 
as effective as possible with the weight allowed. I would therefore 
venture to suggest, that a committee composed of officers from native 
infantry regiments should be assembled at Army Head-Quarters, and go 
carefully into this important subject, wz, the supply of half-mounting 
equipment to the native soldier. ae ‘ 

They should decide upon the material, pattern, and cost of each 
article of half-mounting equipment, and settle upon the weights and 
dimensions of blankets, durries, &c. Scaled patterns of each article 
should then be furnished to regiments, and commanding officers held 
responsible that no deviation is permitted. 

By this means, some uniformity, both as regards the pattern and 
price of the different articles of half-mounting equipment, would be 
introduced into the infantry regiments of the Bengal army, which at 
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present does not exist, much to the detriment of the soldier, sheuld he 
be transferred to another corps. 

In conclusion, although the half-mounting question does not seem 
to have much interest in itself, so much lies behind it that is worthy 
of deep consideration, and I therefore venture to hope, that this article 
may do somewhat to call attention to the ever increasing difficulties 
that commanding officers will find harder and harder to contend against, 
unless the State steps in to their assistance, and gives them some addi- 
tional aid towards the supply of half-mounting equipment to the 
native infantry of the Bengal army. 


CAVALRY RECONNAISSANCE, 


‘as influenced by modern improvements in the armament of infantry, and 
by the introduction of smokeless powder, with a suggested 
scheme for the rapid transport of supporting infantry. 


Translated from “ L’ Italia Ailitare e Marina,” Nos. 96 and 97 of 1891, 
‘By Captain A. Montanaro, 16th’ Lucknow Regt. B. I. 


“There has been of Jate a strong and widely circulated opinion, 
‘especially in France, that since the introduction of the present perfected 
‘rifles and of smokeless powder, whatever may be the nature of the 
:ground, and -the respective positions of contending forces in the field, 
the future réle of cavalry in reconnaissance has become extremely dif 
veult, so difficult that according to the best authorities on tactical 
questions, it cannot be efficiently carried out without the constant co- 
operation of infantry. 

It may be-contended that cavalry must now, as formerly, be satis- 
fied with discovering only the movements of the enemy, not his tactical 
‘dispositions. True; but formerly the smoke used to define with suffi- 
‘cient clearness, not only the position of the enemy, but also to a certain 
extent ‘his approximate strength. In future it will be necessary ‘to ride 
up to quite close quarters, in order to see men, horses, and guns, for 
-there will be no smoke to define their positioa—a much more difficult 
task. Some might conclude that therefore cavalry has lost much of 
-its former value; but we are far from sharing this opinion. Because the 
réle of cavalry ‘im action has become more difficult, it does not follow 
that its presence is the less necessary. Increased difficulties should, on 
the contrary, impel us to study the best means of attaining the desired 
end, and increasing the value of those results, which notwithstanding all 
difficulties, the cavalry of the future will still be able to obtain. What- 
ever may be argued, neither reconnaissance at a distance—that is spe- 
‘cial reconnaissance in force, nor ordinary reconnoitring and scouting can 
be efficiently carried out by infantry alone. An army without cavalry 
would have to restrict its operations within a radius of a few miles, 
-and even then would have to expose the troops composing it to the 
:greatest fatigue and privation. It would inevitably be obliged to act 
only on the defensive, or be reduced to inaction, owing to the mystery 
sbrouding the movements of the enemy. We repeat that cavalry is not 
only still useful, but indispensable. 

On the other hand, it is undeniable that a small group of infantry, 
or even militia, armed with the new rifles and holding a defile or en- 
trenched in a village, or even merely extended along a bit of rising 
ground or a row of trees, will be able to check the advance of large 
bodies of unsupported cavalry. But then horse artillery—it will be 
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argued— should be able to dislodge the enemy’s infantry. There is no 
doubt that the action of horse artillery has much increased in impor- 
tance ; but will its fire be sufticient to oblige the enemy’s infantry to 
retire? It is extremely doubtful. Artillery can shake the defence ;—can 
efficiently prepare the attack of its own infantry; but it is only in ex- 
ceptional cases that it will succeed in dislodging a brave and persistent 
defender from his position. Therefore unsupported cavalry will be obliged 
either to charge, or to have recourse to a dismounted attack The first 
is little likely to succeed, because the defender, who whilst under 
artillery fire could keep more or less under cover, will reinforce his 
firing line, and receive cavalry with a'storm of bullets. Let us see how a 
dismounted attack would answer. 

As is well known, all our cavalry is armed with a good carbine and 
is well drilled in dismounted dutics, they are therefore capable of fire- 
action, and might attempt such attack. But we must not be sanguine 
of success. Itisalready doubtful whether a cavalryman, when separated 
from his ratson d’ étre, the horse, can preserve that dash, that high 
morale for which he should always be distinguished ; but besides, we 
have no doubt that one cannot really expect 200 dismounted troopers 
to be equal to a company of good infantry. It is a question of habit 
and surroundings, and of that very instruction imparted to the cavalry 
soldier and intended to develop in him all the best qualities of a horse- 
man. But there is yet another consideration :—One of our divisions of 
24 squadrons* could not dismount, at the outside, more than 2,000 
men, that is to say, two battalions; but we may be certain that they 
would never venture to dismount so many, as in that case there would’ 
hardly be more than one troop left mounted, and they would be obliged 
to leave behind them an adequate escort for that enormous mass of 
horses which would have to be kept steady, often under fire. 

All things considered, therefore, and although the combined action’ 
of infantry with cavalry in reconnaissance has many determined 
opponents, we believe that the best means of obtaining the desired 
results (with especial reference to the new rifles and smokeless powder) 
consists in associating with the large bodies of cavalry employed in re- 
connaissance carefully picked bodies of infantry. 

In all the campaigns of the latter half of this century. the necessity 
for such a combination has been clearly demonstrated, especially in the 
case of special reconnaissance in force, at a distance from the main body. 
We will give two examples, culled from the “ Révue du Cercle Militaire,” 
of this year, No. 21. 

On the 28th June (1866) the Prussian Lieut.-Colonel Heinicher led 
a reconnoitring force consisting of six squadrons and a battery from 
Trautenau towards Gicin. The latter place was occupied by two squad- 
rons of the Liechtenstein Hussars, one battery, and a company of the 
18th Chasseurs. This single company, with its fire, kept the enemy's 
squadrons in check until the arrival of General Edelsheim, who forced 
the Prussians to retire. 


- * The Italian cavalry divisions are each composed of two brigades. Each 
brigade of two regiments, Each regiment consists of six squadrons.—(Trans.) 
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On this example, Major Kunz (Uber die Thitigkeit und Verwandung 
der Reitereim Kriege von 1866) observes that a single battalion of 
Chasseurs attached to the Prussian regiment of cavalry and carried 
in carts to enable it to keep up, would have sufficed to capture Gicin, 
and hold it against the whole of Edelsheim’s division. 

On the 2nd July 1866, the Bavarian division had sent out recon- 
noitring patrols of cavalry to Schmalkalden and Salhungen, but these 
had returned without having been able to obtain the slightest informa- 
tion of the enemy. Colonel Aldosser of the 9th Infautry then des- 
patched from Wernshausen, at 8-30 Pp. M., a squadron of the 6th Light 
Cavalry, accompanied by one company and a half of his regiment mounted 
on carriages This reconnoitring party, when west of Barchfeld, dis- 
covered numerous bivouac fires, and advancing, came in contact not far 
from Junnelborn with the outposts of the Prussian General CGoben’s 
division. A sharp engagement ensued, which cost the Bavarians eonsi- 
derable loss, but enabled them to form a very clear opinion of the 
strength and dispositions of the enemy. 

And this was in 1866, when one side was still armed with muzzle- 
lvaders, whilst, on the other, the breechloader was scarcely out of its 
infancy. What are we to conclude from these lessons? We conclude 
.88 follows :— 

Since it may be taken for granted that it is no longer possible for 
cavalry to act its part in reconnaissance without the support of.infantry . 
fire; and since, on the other hand, it is undesirable to have recourse to 
dismounted action except under very special circumstances; it will be 
necessary to adopt normally the combined action of cavalry and infantry. 

For the cavalry of an army corps which precedes the columns by 
only a few miles, we do not think it necessary to lay down any special 
rules, that is to say, the matter may be left to the discretion of officers 
commanding army corps to judge when and under what circumstances it 
may be advantageous to keep the enemy’s reconnoitring cavalry in check 
by means of one or more battalions of infantry. But as regards the 
advanced cavalry of one or more armies, we would prefer to see the 
combined action of the two arms definitely laid down. 

The advanced cavalry of an army should be pushed on several days’ 
march ahead of the columns of the several army corps. It will there- 
fore be impossible to send infantry with them, except only when it is 
specially applied for. It is absolutely necessary that such infantry 
should form an integral portion of the divisions of cavalry. A battalion 
of very carefully picked infantry, say of Bersaglieri,* per division should 
suffice. It would comprise about the same number of rifles as could be 
placed on the fighting line hy dismounting a whole brigade; but, tacti 
cally, there is no doubt, it wou') be infinitely superior. Besides, instead 
of losing the services of half the division (as cavalry), it would leave it 
intact, without fear for the safety of its batteries, and of its own flanks 
or rear, and free to go straight at its objective. 


* Light Infantry or Rifles (literally J'argeters). There are 12 regiments of 
three battalions each. They and the Alpine Infantry (7 regiments—75 compa- 
nies in all) are the élite of the Italian infantry.—(Trans.) 
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It is clear, however, that this battalion, however composed of swift 
‘walkers, would never be able to follow the squadrons in their rapid 
movements. Hence the necessity of cart transport for it ;—but such 
carts, if only requisitioned when wanted for this purpose, would not be 
obtained without great difficulty and loss of time ; and as this necessity 
may be considered as constantly recurring, such carts should be always 
at hand. They should be of a regulation pattern, or at least should be 
requisitioned at the commencement of a campaign from among those 
most suited to the purpose under consideration, (and which have already 
been registered, and their owners warned beforehand in time of peace.) 
They should be drawn by four good horses to be able to follow artillery 
and cavalry on any special rapid march they may be ordered to 
undertake, not, of course, in tactical movements in the field, but 
simply in order to be transported rapidly to the scene of operations. 

Every cart could carry, say 14 men; hence 64 would suffice for 
each battalion. It would be well if these carts could also be made to 
carry a due porportion of entrenching tools to distribute to the whole 
battation. 

We insist on the importance of this our proposal, being convinced 
that since combined cavalry and infantry action seems imposed upon the 
armies of all nations by the of exigencies modern perfected armament, it - 
seems all the more so to us Italions. In fact, the broken and intricate 
nature of our country, the possibility, if not the certainty, of finding 
opposed to us, a cavalry enormously supcrior in numbers, should in- 
duce us to have in support of our squadrons a select body of infantry ; 
either to check the masses of the enemy, or allow our cavalry to avoid 
their shock action, should this be likely to prove disastrous to us; or to 
keep the enemy’s force employed, while our squadrons are massing else- 
where to fulfil the object they may have in view at the time. 


“THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION IN ‘CENTRAL ASIA, AND 
THE DEFENCE OF INDIA.” 


(Translated from the Revue Militaire de 0. Etranger for May 1891.) - 
By Captain H. B. B- Warkis, 31st Punjab Infantry. . 


The reported fertility of the plains of the Punjab and the Ganges 
has in all ages attracted those populations who, less favoured by nature, 
have dwelt scattered in the mountains of Afghanistan, on the lofty 
plateaux of Iran, or in the steppes of Central Asia. The invasions of 
India from the West date back thus to very ancient times. Follow- 
ing the Aryans of the. Hindoo-Koosh, Semiramis, Sesostris, Cyrus, and 
Alexander have in turn all crossed the Indus, and have been followed : 
in the same way by the Parthians of Arsaces IT, and by the Scythians. 

The Mongol invasions of India date from the VIIIth century, when 
Uguz Khan from Turkistan crossed northern Afghanistan and pene- 
trated into Kashmir, returning to Samarcand vi@ Gilgit and Badakshan. 

Two centuries later, Mahomed of Ghazni launched twelve succes- 
sive expeditions against India, and selecting for his route the Gomul 
Pass across the Suleiman Mountains (which leads from Ghazni to Dera 
Ismail Khan on- the Indus), advanced as far as Delhi. 

After the X11Ith century the invasions of India begin to increase 
in number under Chenghiz Khan, Turmenchir Khan, and Timourlane. 
These were all very much of the same character, and consisted of hordes 
of irregular horsemen, whose advance to the Indus across northern 
Afghanistan was always marked by frightful cruelties, the terrified in- 
habitants scarcely ever attempting any resistance. 

In the XVJth century, Baber, a descendant of Timour, starting 
similarly from Turkistan, undertook a scrics of expeditions into India 
after subduing the whole of Afghanistan. In his last expedition of 
1525-1526, he-advanced to the Indus by the Khyber Pass, aud thence 
on to Delhi vid Jhelum, Sialkot, and Umballa. 

Defeating Ibrahim, the Eniperor of India, in a. great battle at 
Panipat near Delhi, he founded the Mogal dynasty, which lasted up ta 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

The more recent invasions of India date from the XVITIth century. 
Nadir, the chief of a Turcoman tribe, and subsequently Shah of Persia, 
erossed Afghanistan in 1738, and reaching the Indus by the Khyber, 
also advanced as far as Delhi after defeating the army of the Emperor of 
India at Panipat. For a time Persian: rule extended over the whole 
of Afghanistan, and over all north-western India ; but on the death of 
Nadir, this vast empire crumbled to pieces, and Afghanistan first be- 
came independent under Ahmed Shah, the first Amir of Cabul. 
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It was Ahmed Shah who, in 1761, led the last great invasion of 
India, reaching and burning Delhi after a victory at Panipat, where the 
fate of India was thus decided for the fifth time since the invasion of 
Timour. 

The first attempts on the part of the English to establish relations 
with Afghanistan date from 1809, in which year they despatched an 
embassy to Cabal, which was however not very successful. 

It was in 1831 that Captain Burnes left Delhi for Cabul, and was 
graciously received by the Amir Dost Mahomed. He pushed on as far 
as Bokhara, returning to Calcutta vid Peshawar. Encouraged by the 
success which he had met with, Lord Auckland, the Viceroy of India, 
sent him back to Cabul on an official mission. But on his arrival at the 
Amir’s court, Burnes found a Cossack officer, Vickovitch, there, who 
had come to Cabul, according to report, to open up commercial rela- 
tions with Afghanistan, and had already acquired considerable influence 
with the Amir, and Burnes returned to India without meeting with 
any success. 

This, and the siege of Herat which the Persians had just com- 
menced with the assistance of some Russian officers, decided Lord 
Auckland upon sending an expedition into Afghanistan. On the 8th 
November 1838 he announced, in a proclamation, that his aim was 
“to establish a permanent barrier against all aggressive projects directed 
against the north-western frontier of India.” 

In the meanwhile, a demonstration in the Persian Gulf, and the 
brave defence of Herat by a young English officer, Eldred Pottinger, 
had forced the Persians to raise{the sicge. The Indus army, however, 
took the field on the 10th December 1838, and crossing the river at 
Sukkur, advanced by the Bolan Pass on Kandahar, which was occupied. 
Ghazni was next carried by assault, and the English army reached 
Cabul towards the end of the hot weather of 1839. 

Dost Mahomed was dethroned, and was replaced by Shah Sujah, 
a creature of the English. But troubles soon began to arise. The 
tribes of the Khyber rose in the rear of the expeditionary force, and the 
latter, cut off from all communication with India and deficient in pro- 
visions, had shortly no other resource left but to cut its way through 
to the Indus; 5,000 combatants and 12,000 followers left Cabul on the 
6th January 1842, of which force only one man reached Jellalabad on 
the ]1th January, the remainder being all dead or prisoners. 

The English garrisons of Kelat-i-Ghilzai, Kandahar, and Jellalabad, 
however, held out stubbornly, and in the following August, General 
Pollock re-entered Cabul, after completely defeating the Afghans. 

On the conclusion of this second campaign, the English hastened 
to replace Dost Mahomed on the throne, and to evacuate the country. 

The Crimean war again drew their attention to Afghanistan. On his 
re-establishment on the throne, Dost Mahomed had consolidated his 
rule, and had undertaken the conquest of Afghan Turkistan, a conquest 
which was completed twenty years later. In March 1855, the Amir 
and the Viceroy of India signed a treaty of pepetual alliance, which was 
confirmed in January 1857 by the grant ofa large subsidy. In the pre- 
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ceding year (March 1856) Persia, acting in concert with the Afghan 
Governor of the Province, had occupied Herat. England, again think- 
ing that she saw Russia at the back of Persia, declared war with the 
Shah. After a short campaign on the Persian Gulf, she obtained the 
evacuation of Herat by the treaty of Paris, dated 4th May 1857. But 
Herat remained none the less under the suzerainty of Persia, with an 
Afghan Governor—the Amir of Afghanistan only definitely obtaining 
possession of it in 1863. 

Whilst British influence was being thus established, not without 
many difficulties, in Afghanistan and Persia, Russian influence on the 
other hand was increasing much more rapidly in Central Asia, although 
Russia’s initial attempts had been most unfortunate. 

In 1717, Prince Tcherkaski was entrusted by Peter the Great with 
the mission of seeking a route to India across Turkistan, but he and 
the whole of his force were massacred by the inhabitants of Khiva, and 
for more than a century no further attempt was made. It was only in 
1839 that Nicholas I. entrusted the direction of operations against 
Khiva to General Perolski, these operations being however completely 
unsuccessful. Eight years later, further operations were undertaken 
with the assistance of a flotilla on the sca of Aral and on the Syr Darya. 
Slowly the Russians advanced, constructing forts in their reir along the 
river. Ak-Mesjit was captured in this way, and transformed into Fort 
Perofski, the Khan of Khokand failing in 1853 to expel the Russians. 

Afcer the Crimean war, which delayed their progress for a moment, 
an opportune insurrection in Khokand, and the intervention of the 
Amir of Bokhara, led to the intervention of the Russians, whose advance 
from that time became more rapid, and by 1866 Djoulek, Turkistan, 
Tchemkend, and ‘Tashkent were in their hands. 

The English Government had displayed a certain amount of un- 
¢asiness even before this date, but public opinion in England itself was in- 
different inthe matter. On the 22nd May 1865, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
the President of the Royal Geographical Society of London, declared 
that the invasion of India by the Russians was ‘“‘a pure chimera, if not 
an absolute impossibility.” 

In 1866, however, General Romanofski had undertaken another 
campaign against the Amir of Bokharn, who was completely defeated 
and in 1868 Samarcand was occupied by General Kautlinann, the Amir 
of Bokhara shortly afterwards becoming a vassal of Russia. 

Finally, after Skobelef's campaign in 1875, the Khanate of Khokand 
was annexed (1876), and Russian ‘Turkistan was formed into its present 
four sub-divisions, « ¢., the districts of Ferghana, Zarafshan, Syr Darya, 
and Amu Darya. 

Between the Caspian sea and the Paropamisus, the Russian advance 
was still more rapid. Krasnovodsk, the future terminus of the Trans- 
Caspian railway being occupied in 1869. 

In 1873, in consequence of difficulties which had arisen with the Khan 
ef Khiva, an expedition was undertaken against the latter, and several 
eolumns from the Cuspian and from Russian Turkistan marched on his 
capital. On the conclusion of the campaign the Khan accepted the 
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suzerainty of Russia, whose possessions now extended to:the Amu Darym 
To the south, however, the Tekke-T'urcoman nomads were still indepen-- 
dent, and were not subdued till after a very sanguinary struggle. 

In 1879, General Lazaref starting from the Caspian: was unsuccess- 
ful before Geok-Tepe, the principal stronghold of the Tekke-Turcomans, 
and this place was only captured by Skobelef in 1881, after a celebrated 
assault. ‘Ihree years later, owing. to- Colonel Alikhanof’s influence, 
Merv was occupied without a blow being struck. The Russian posses- 
sions now extended uninterruptedly from the Caspian to the Syr-Darya.. 

The attention of the {ndian Government had. however been un- 
ceasingly directed towards Afghanistan. In 1869, a new arrangement 
had been made with Shere Ak, Dost Mahomed’s successor at Cabul. 
Without going so far as to promise him British protection against 
interior and exterior foes, Lord Mayo, the Indian. Viceroy, guaranteed 
him a large subsidy, and at the same time his moral support. The: 
Amir appeared to consider these eonditions as insufficient, and he did. 
not delay in displaying a certain-amount of coolness towards the Anylo- 
Indian Government. 

The Russo-Turkish war, and the occupation: of Quetta by the Eng- 
lish in 1877, precipitated events. Quetta it is true; belonged to 

Baluchistan, but Shere Ali fearing that the presence of a British garri- 
son so close to Kandahar, threatened his independence, raised protesta- 
tions, which were, however, of no avail. About the same time, the report 
of a Russian: mission having arrived at Kabul, decided the Viceroy on: 
also sending a representative to the Amir’s court, in spite of the objec 
tions which Shere Ali and Dost Mahomed. had always raised: The 
British envoy was stopped en route, and was not even able to reach 
Cabul ; and no satisfactory answer being received. to. her wltimatum, 
England undertook another campaign in Afghanistan. 

The history of this war which opened on the 21st November 1878; 
is well known. Three British columns advanced respectively by the 
Khyber, Kurrum, and Bolan Passes, the latter column advancing ir 
the direction of Kandahar from Quetta. On the 23rd. December Shere 
Ali abandoned Cabul, and Kandahar and Kelat-i-Ghilzai were successively 
occupied by the Anglo-Indian troops. The Amir then dying, the treaty: 
of Gandamak on the 26th May 1879 transformed his son Yakub Khaw 
into a vassal of England. 

The murder of Major Cavagnari, the British representative at 
Cabul on. the 3rd September, occasioned a second campaign. After 
defeating the Afghans at Charasia, General Sir F.. Roberts* entered 

Jabul on the 12th October; Yakub Khan was dethroned, and the 
English took the direct administration of the country into their owa 
hands. But on the 11th, 12th, and 14th December the British arms 
met with repeated checks. Sir Frederick Roberts’ communications were; 
for a time, cut, and to relieve him, Sir Donald Stewart had to under- 
take his brilliant march from Kandahar to Cabul in April and May 1880, 

At this time, a new pretender, Ayub Khan, a Herati Sirdar, array- 
ed himself against the English. After defeating General Burrows near 


* At present Commander-in-Chief in India. 
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“Maiwand on the 27th July, he invested Kandahar. The Indian Govern- 
ment who had just recognized Abdurrahman, (the present ruler of 
Afghanistan) as Amir, decided on undertaking a third campaign, against 
Ayub-Khan. Sir Frederick Roberts’ great march from Cabul to Kanda- 
“har (8th to 31st August 1880), forced Ayub Khan to raise the siege of 
the latter place, and his complete defeat at Baba Wali on the lst Sep- 
tember brought the campaign to a conclusion. 

The English thought proper to evacuate Afghanistan at once, and 
Kandahar, their farthest occupied point, was handed over to Abdurrah- 
man in April 1881. The British Government thus relinquished once 
more all intention of exercising more than an indirect influence over 
Afghanistan, and reverted to the plan of using the country simply as a 
“« protecting buffer” for its Indian Empire. * 

Even at this time, the idea of a struggle between England and 
Russia was generally regarded as very improbable. In September 1880, 
‘Sir H. W. Norman wrote officially :—“The probabilities of our being 
-drawn into a struggle for the possession of Herat, or of our fighting at 
Kandahar in the defence of India, are so slender, as to be scarcely worth 
veonsideration.”+ 

These ideas were, however, modified on the annexation of Merv by 
Russia in 1884. Since it has not been able to cancel accomplished facts, 
the English Government appears to have decided on re-considering any 
further movement of Russia in the direction of Herat as a casus belli ; 
hostilities indeed were imminent very shortly afterwards. The occupa- 
tion of Pendjdeh on the Murghab by the Afghans, without any 
preliminary understanding with the governor of the Trans-Caspian 
provinces, led to the latter establishing his troops at Pul-i-Khatun, Sari 
Yazi, Akrobat and Zuifikar. Following which, General Komarof at- 
tacked the Afghans on the 30th March 1885, on both banks of the 
Kouchk near its junction with the Murghab, and completely defeated 
them. War between England and Russia appeared most imminent, but 
the nomination of an Anglo-Russian commission for the delimitation of 
the northern frontiers of Afghanistan, shortly afterwards dispelled all 
«causes of immediate rupture between the two powers. 

Turning to the Amir, we find the latter signing a treaty in March 
1885 at Rawal Pindi, defining his obligations with the Indian Govern- 
ment; these obligations being confined, on his part, to a vague promise 
of perpetual friendship; in exchange for which the Viceroy guaranteed 
him an annual subsidy of about £120,000. Since this date the rela- 
tions between England and Abdurrahman have not undergone any 
perceptible ehange. According to report, the Amir has received 379 
guns and 50,000 rifles from the English ; the fortification of Herat and 
other points have been carried out under the direction of British officers ; 
and the Afghan army is modelled on the British, the words of com- 
mand being given in English. The Amir’s attitude towards the Indian 
Government is nevertheless a distrustful one; the latter can only be 


* Curzon’s Russia in Central Asia, 
+ Quoted by Marvin in his ‘‘ Shall Russia have Pendjdeh ?,” 1885. 
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represented at Cabul by a Native ; the Amir obstinately refuses to allow 
any extension of the Indian telegraph lines and railways into Afghanis- 
tan; and prohibitive duties are imposed on British goods. 

In Afghanistan his authority has not been established without a 
atrugele. He has undertaken several expeditions since his accession, 
extending his possessions as far as the difficult country on the upper 
Amu Darya, where Dost Mahomed’s troops had never succeeded in pene- 
trating. But he has had to put down frequent insurrections ; his health 
is bad, and, if he should happen to die, his death would certainly be 
the signal for serious disturbances. Under these conditions, it dees not 
appear that England can place any implicit trust in an Afghan alliance. 

Russia’s position in Central Asia, on the other hand, has been pecu- 
liarly strengthened since 1885. A railway now connects the Caspian— 
that is to say, Russia in Europe,—with Samarcand, vid Merv, and the 
Aral-Caspian base of operations, of which General Sir H. C. Rawlinson 
spoke, has been perceptibly shifted southwards. 

Besides which, the prestige of Russia has greatly increased in these 
vast districts, as the English are well aware. This increase of prestige 
has been due to many causes, the continuous character of her operations, 
being the principal one. She has often been obliged to disown the acts of 
her at times too zealous agents, but their successors have always con 
tinued the same policy, and any territory which they have seized has 
been kept nevertheless. This plan of operations, 80 essentially different 
to that adopted by England in Afghanistan, is the only one which suits 
oriental ideas. 

The different methods of procedure of the two nations after con- 
quering a country are no less marked. Whilst the English, in their 
campaigns in Afghanistan, have always shewn a ecrtain amount of in 
decision as regards the object to be attained ; whilst they have often 
adopted means insufficient to the end; and whereas the conquest of the 
eountry by them has always been followed by its immediate evacuation, 
Russia's procedure has always been a series of rapid operations com- 
bined with the infliction of terrible blows--as, for instance, the capture 
of Geok-Tepe—and she has been content to wait till after the fight, te 
show that she is as humane and as “carelessly good-natured,” as she 
was energetic previous to the struggle. The conquest of Central Asia 
by Russia has been a conquest over orientals by orientals, and the 
similiarity of the Russian and Asiatic characters has rendered subse- 
quent fusion the more easy. : 

On the other hand, it is well known that the English have never 
tried to lower the barriers which separate them from the natives of India 
The two races are superposed one upon the other, without any blend- 
ing. It is therefore not to be wondered at, that Samarcund, ia spite of 
its recent conquest, should be a great deal more Russian, than Benares 
or Peshawar are English.* 

The earliest projects of a Russian invasion of India date from the 
end of the XVIi1th century. In 1791 M. de Saint-Génie laid a plan 
before Catherine I]., which the Great Empress considered worthy of 


*® Curzon, 
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consideration—the project being an advance on Bokhara and Cabul 
from Orenburg across the steppes. A few years later, in 1800, the 
First Consul and Paul J contemplated combined operations with the 
same objectives. 35,00 French troops which were to reach the Black 
Sea vid the Danube, were there to joina Russian army of still greater 
strength, and advancing vid the Caspian on Astrabad active operations 
were to be undertaken from this point across Khorassan and Afghanis- 
tan in the direction of Meshed, Herat, and Kandahar. The death of 
Paul I and the treaty of Amiens prevented the execution of the plan, 
which was not however completely abandoned till after the rupture be- 
tween Napoleon and Russia in 1812; for in 1805, a fortnight after the 
capitulation of Ulm, we see Talleyrand advising the Emperor to edge on 
the Russians in the direction of Asia, in order to prepare and to hasten 
the shock which must inevitably take place between England and Russia 
in the region of the Himalayas.* 

Further Franco-Russian operations in Asia were again contemplated 
at Tilsit; but the war in the Spanish Peninsula, the campaign of 1309, 
and the rupture between Napoleon and Alexander, which took place 
shortly afterwards, put an end to all these projects. 

Daring the Crimean war, the Russians again turned their thoughts 
to an invasion of India, a complete plan of operations being laid before 
the Czar Nicholas by General Duhamul; and in 1855, General Khrulef 
proposed a plan based on the lines of the projected operations of 1800 
vid Astrabad, Meshed, and Herat, but the project was given up on the 
conclusion of the war. 

In the last war in the east, however (that of 1877-78), the invasion 
of India was again re-considered, and as early as 1876, Skobelef, who 
was at that time Governor of the Ferghana, sent General Kauffmann the 
Governor-General of Turkistan a complete plan of campaign.¢ In 1878, 
before the signing of the l'reaty of Berlin,{ active operations were on 


*In a letter dated Strasburg, 21 Vendemaire, XIV year ( Unpublished 
letters of Talleyrand to Napoleon,” P Bertrand, 1889), it is noticeable how 
Napoleon had his eyes always turned towards Persia and India; Talleyrand’s 
correspondence shows this, especially a despatch dated from Warsaw, 15th March 
1807 ; and we know that General Gardcnne was sent as ambassadar to Persia 
towards the end of this same year. 

+ According to Marvin, in his ‘ Annexation of Merv,” this plan comprised 
two series of operations : 

First, to open up negociations with the Amir of Afghanistan, supporting the 

negociations by the rapid advance of a Russian force on Cabul. 

Secondly, after occupying Cabul, relations were to be opened with all the 

disatfected portions of India, and an organization and unity of purpose, 
in which they proved themselves so deticient in 1857, were to be given 
to the malcontents. It was then proposed to rally large masses of ir- 


regular horsemen under the banner of ‘‘ blood and fire,” as in the days 
of Timour, and to launch these against India, 


Skohelef had but a moderate opinion of the military qualities of the native 
troops in India; the best criterion for estimating these qualities, being, accord- 
ing to him, the fact of India being held by only 70,00 British troops. 

It is well known that in the spring of 1878, between the signing of the 
treaties of San Stefano and Berlin, war was on the point of breaking out between 
England and Russia; England had called out her reserves, and had deapatched 
a contingent of native troops to Malta. 4 
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the point of being undertaken in Afghanistan, when three columns were 
despatched from Petro-Alexandrovsk on the Oxus, from Samarcand, and 
from Marguilan. The first column, under General Grotengelm, which 
‘was to be supported by troops from the Caspian, ascended the Oxus as 
‘far as Tchardjui, and was probably mtended to act in the direction of 
Merv and Herat. The sccond column, under General Kauffmann, was 
to advance towards Karki and the Oxus vi@ Bokhara, and thence on 
Balkh, Bamian, and Cabul; while finally a column under General 
Abramof, starting from the Ferghana, crossed the Alai and the Trans- 
Alai mountains, and attempted to cross the Pamir in the direction of 
Chitral and Kashmir. The treaty of Berlin put-an end to these opera- 
tions, but General Abramof’s artillery had nevertheless succeeded in 
crossing some extremely high passes which had been hitherto considered 
“impracticable.* 

The effective force of the three columns was, however, 80 small 
‘(about 20,000 altogether), that it is evident that a diversion on the 


* north-western frontier was only comtemplated, and not the invasion of 


India. 

Since this date, the conditions for an offensive action in Afghanis- 
‘tan, have been completcly altered on the Russian side, the construction 
of the Trans-Caspian railway having shifted their base of operations to 
the south. In 1878, General Kauffmann would have had to cross the 
Oxus, the Hindoo-Koosh, and the Suleiman mountains, and Orenburg 
(which is ‘nearly 1,000 miles as the crow flies from Samarcand) would 
“have been the point where his troops would have had to derail. This 
point would now be Merv or Samarcaid, which are connected by railway 
with the Caspian, an entirely Russian sea, which in turn is connected 
with the Black Sea by the railway from Baku to Batum, and also with 
the network of interior communications of Russia by the Volga. Ia 
1878, Krasnovodsk was separated from Herat by districts which were 
almost impassable, and where the few oases were inhabited by hostile 
tribes. Now the desert of Kara Kum is crossed by a railway which con- 
nects the Caspian with the Amu Darya, Krasnovodsk with Merv, and 
Bokhara with Samarcand. Since 1885, the Russian ontposts have been 
-at Pul-i-Khatun, 80 miles from Herat, whilst the English outposts at 
‘Chaman are 400 miles distant from this place: Russia’s chances of suc 
cess in an offensive movement against Afghanistan have thus sensibly 
increased. 

In proportion as Russia has gradually advanced in Central Asia, 
so have the opinions of English writers on the question been modified. 
An a document published by the English War Oftice in 1869, any serious 
attempt against the British rule in India by Russia was considered as 
most improbable. In 1875, however, General Sir H. C. Rawlinson no 
longer expressed himself so positively. In his opinion, what England 
-had to fear was, not so much an invasion of India, an idea which was 


* Curzon. According to M. Elyse Reclus, in the Geographie Universelle: 
T Asie Russe, General Abramof had as early as 1876 succeeded in crossing a bat- 
tery of artillery over a pass higher than Mount Rose (15,425 feet) on the three 
hold of the Kara-Kazik in the Alai mountains. 
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enly suited to the minds of “ panic-mongers ” in London and Caleutta— 
but the creation of a Russian province north of the Hindoo-Koosh, 
possessing sufficient vitality to strengthen the mother country instead 
ef weakening it, and vapable of becoming in time a formidable rival of 
the Indian Empire. 

Finally, in a recent work which we have frequently quoted, Mr. 
Curzon does not credit the Russians, excepting a few theorists amongst 
them, with any intention of undertaking the conquest of India, for 
they would meet with too many difficulties of every kind. But he con- 
siders as much more serious, the chanccs of an invasion of Afghanistan, 
followed by the seizure of points like Herat or Balkh, the possession of 
which by the- Russians would seriously compromise the safety of the 
frontiers of India.* In. his opinion, .the real objective of this invasion: 
would be Constantinople and not Caleutta—the Golden Horn and not 
the Ganges; and he thinks that the solution of the eastern question 
would be more easily effected on the banks of the Helmand and the 
Tadus, than in the plains of Roumelia or Bulgnria.. Was it.not General 
Skobelef who in 1878 wrote: “In the event of a serious demonstration 
in the direction of India, probably Kandahar way, all idea of a war in 
the Balkan peninsula would have to be laid aside”? Russia’s object 
then would thus be, to%eep England quiet in Europe by threatening her 
tn Asia. 

A few English writers accordingly now admit that an offensive 
movement from Turkistan against Afghanistan, and perhaps India, is 
possible, though perhaps not, at present, probable. 

What would be the principal lines of invasion? Colonel Valentine 
Baker in: 1876 mentioned five, namely : Samarcand to Balkh; Bokhara 
to Balkh; Merv to Herat; Sarakhs to Herat; and finally Meshed to 
Herat, this eastern route encroaching ona portion of Persian territory in 
Khorassan. All these five routes converge on two points—Cabul and 
Herat. To these-we may add another, a route which has been exposed 
by General Abramoft’s expedition from 1870 to 1878, aud by the anxiety 
which England has shown for some years past about Kashmir, and 
especially about Gilgit. This route includes all the roads which lead 
from the Ferghana into Kashgar, Swat, and Kashmir, across the Pamir 
er across the highly situated valleys of the Oxus basin. These roada— 
which cross a very. difficult country, a country at a great height above 
sea level and one very deficient in resources—would probably only be 
useful for effecting a diversion ; this at least, being the opinion of the 
majority of English writers.t According to Curzon, a column debouching 
from. Ferghana on to the Alai plateau vid the Taldik pass (12,7000 ft.) 
would cross the Pamir by the Kizil-Art Red Col (15,250 ft.)t, and 
passing along the Kara-Kul lake (13,940 ft. above sea level), would then 


© The same idea is further developed by Mr. Curzon in a letter to The Timea 
of October 1Uth 1890, where he shows the military importauce of the Trans-Cas- 
pian railway, an opinion opposed to that of General Sir J, Adye. 

+ Notably, Andrew in his ‘‘ Our Scientific Frontier” ; and Curzon in the work 
which we have already quoted. 

$13,960 ft. according to some writers. 
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proceed in a south-easterly direction on Tashgurghan wd the Ak-su 
valley. It could thence descend by the Barozhil pass (11,970 ft.) either 
on Yassin, Gilgit, and Kashmir, or on Chitral, Kafiristan, and Jellalabad.* 
It is true that operations here would only be possible from June to 
September ; but any opposition on the part of England could only be 
met with when the Russians debouched in Kanjut and Yassin, in the 
direction of Gilgit. 

Another less difficult route might be adopted, between Bokhara and 
Chitral, across Badakshan and the Hindoo-Koosh, but this district is sub- 
ject to the Amir of Afghanistan, and an armed resistance on the part of 
the Afghans would possibly have to be reckoncd on. 

A Russian offensive movement in the direction of Balkh or Khulm, 
might equally easily be undertaken by making Bokhara the base ; 
Bamian, or one of the many neighbouring passes of the Hindoo-Koosh 
could be easily reached ; and owing to the racial affinities besween them- 
selves and the Turcomans, and to the neighbourly relations which they 
maintain, the inhabitants of Afghan Turkistan would probably offer 
only a feeble resistance. Finally, the Amu Darya might be utilized, at 
any rate from Tcharjui to Karki, for revictualling the troops. 

But the real route for an invasion of India appears to be the Herat- 
Kandahar line, and this whether the former place be selected as the 
point of issue after crossing Khorassan vid Meshed, whether it be decided 
to ascend the Hari-Rud as far as Sarakhs, or whether the advance 
be made along the Murghab from Merv to Penjdeh. On this point 
English writers appear to be unanimous. As early as 1863, General 
Sir H. C. Rawlinson in a well known memorandum wrote :—“If ever a 
foreign army descends on our Indian frontier, it will be by Herat and 
Kandahar...... and not by the ditlicult passes between Cabul and Pesha- 
war.” Andrew in his “Our scientific frontier,” Marvin in “ Merv, the 
Queen of the World,” and Sir Frederick Roberts the Commander-in-Chief 
in India, in a memorandum dated 12th May 1881, are all of the same 
opinion, which has finally been lately supported by Sir Richard Temple, 
a high Indian official.t 

The possibility of a Russian advance by Herat and Kandahar has 
led to the construction of the Sind-Pishin Railway by England and to the 
fortification of Quetta. An invasion of Afghanistan in this direction 
would offer especial facilities. From the Amu Darya to the Hari-Rud 
near Zultikar, the Afghan frontier extends for more than three hundred 
miles without being marked in any way by any natural obstacles—it is 
“a line of length without strength,” a long, weak, line, which can be 
broken through anywhere. Less than two hundred and eighty miles 
from Herat, the Merv oases would constitute a base linked by the Trans- 
Caspian railway on one side to the Caspian, and on the other to 
Bokhara, Samarcand, and very shortly Tashkent. 

In the event of the Russian attack being directed against Herat, 
Khorassan would acquire a special importance. From Kizil-Arvat to 
Dushakh, it covers the right flank of the ‘lrans-Caspian railway ; it 
would also give Russia a double route leading either to Herat, or to 


* This wasa portion of M. Bonvalot’s itinerary in his exploration of the Pamir. 
+‘* The weak points in our Indian Frontier Defence” New Review, Septem- 
ber 1889. 
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Sistan, the latter route permitting Herat, Kandahar, and Quetta to be 
turned, and India assailed through Baluchistan ;* though it is true 
the great distances and the dithcultics of obtaining supplies on the 
plateaux of Baluchistan would more than counterbalance the facilities 
ottered by this route as compared to the Herat one. 

It may, however, be accepted as a fact that Khorassan could easily 
furnish the supplics required by an army. Once at Meshed, which is 
about to be connected with the Trans-Caspian railway by a good road, 
communication with Herat could be maintained without any diticulty 
by a read a little more than three hundred miles long, and practicable 
for carriages. According to letters on “ Persia and the Persian question” 
published in The Zimes in 1889 and 1890, the inhabitants would not 
otter the slightest resistance. 

It would thus appear that the principal Russian attack, whether 
coming from Meshed, Sarakhs, or Dushakh, or from Penjdeh and Merv, 
would be in the direction of Kandahar vid Herat. According to 

Jurzon, the following means are at present at the disposal of the Rus- 
sians. ‘The normal garrison of the ‘Trans-Caspian districts is about 14,600 
men ;t Curzon further admits that from 150,000 to 200,000 men, drawn 
from the Caucasus, or from the south and centre of Russia, could be 
easily concentrated on the eastern shores of the Caspian; the Russian 
Government possesses 70 steamers, and there are in addition 790 mer- 
chant steamers and from 1,200 to 1,500 sailing vessels on this sea, 
The means of transport at their disposal are thus fully sutlicient. for their 
purpose. The only difticulty would be the discmbarkment of troops on 
the eastern shore of the Caspian ; Uzun Adais but an indifferent port, 
not very deep, and often covered with ice; Krasnovodsk would be more 
suitable as soon as it is connected by @ railway with Molla-Kara, and is 
made the terminus of the Trans-Caspian railway. 

Meanwhile, Curzon supposes that the troops which are concentrated 
west of the Caspian could be transported across it in a week, but the 
want of water and of supplies of every kind would delay their further 
advance from Uzun Ada to the Afghan frontier. Moreover, the get- 
ting together of 160,000 camels, which the English writer, allowing for - 
alittle exaggeration, considers indispensable for an expedition into 
Afghanistan, would require a considerable time. Under these conditions, 
it would be possible to concentrate at least 50,000 troops, in at most 
four weeks, on the Afghan frontier of the Trans-Caspian districts in the 
zone between Dushakh and Merv.t 


* Curzon ‘‘ Russia in Central Asia.” 

+11 or 12 battalions of infantry, 2 regiments of cossacks, and 4 batteries, 

+ In aconference which was held at Simla in July 1889, the English Colonel 
Le Mesurier freely admitted that the transport of 47,000 men from Batum to 
Uzun Ada could be accomplished in 12 days, The Prussian Major Otto Wachs 
(Die Weltstellung England, 1886) thought that an army of at least 40,000 or 
50,000 men could in three weeks be thrown into Central Asia, from the shores of 
the Black Sea and the Caucusus, 

Finally, the Broad Arrow of 26th March 1887, admitted that within a month, 
8,000 Russians could be ac Sabzawar, 20,000 at Herat, half of these coming from 
Europe, and 10,000 at Balkh ; that 30,000 men, moreover, could be marching 
from Merv and Sarakhs on Herat, and that a second army corps, of about 45,000 
men, could be concentrated at Merv and Sarakhs, 
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But these are not the only troops which Russia could utilize: They 
could also bring into line their normal troops of occupation in Turkis-- 
tan (30,000 men, 5,000 horses, and 60 guns) ; though these troops are 
certainly scattered over @ vast extent of country, the greater part of 
them happen to be concentrated at Tashkent and Samarcand. The- 
district of Omsk could also furnish some troops. It would be aecord- 
ingly possible, according to Curzon, to concentrate at least 20,000 or 
30,000 men on the Oxus, opposite Balkh and’ Cabul. ‘lhese numbers- 
could also be sensibly increased by reinforcements frou» Russia-in-Europe, 
which could use either the Bostal route from Orenburg to Tashkent, or 
the Oxus from the Aral to Tchardjui or to Karki, An army could thus- 
be formed on the Oxus of very nearly the same strength as the one 
which would be already assembled - south of Merv, and could act either 
with the latter, or more probably independently, while still combining 
its operations with the southern army. 

In an unpublished memorandum, which Mr. Curzon quotes, Colonek 
Sir Charles MacGregor of the Bengal Staff Corps, recognized the fact 
that Russia could concentrate 95,000 regular troops un the Afghan fron- 
tiers in from 81) to 100 days. The author of Russia in Central Asia 
has arrived at the same conclusion ; and bearing in mind the progress 
which is being daily made in Turkistan and the Trans-Caspian districts, 
it is quite permissible to think that this delay might be sensibly reduced. 
The construction of the section between Molla Kara and Krasnovodsk, 
the continuation of the Trans-Caspian railway as far as Tashkent, and 
improvements in the network of railways in eastern and southerm Russia, 
will still more favourably improve the position of Russia. 

Having considered the conditions under which Russia could under- 
take the offensive in Afghanistan, we may now conveniently examine 
the dispositions which England could adopt forthe defence of this eoun- 
try and her Indian frontier. 

She appears to have decided in considering any serious encroach- 
ment of Russia on Afghan territory asa casus belli. ‘“ Any further 
advance of a great military power towards the frontiers of India would 

+ necessitate so excessive arr expenditure on the part of the latter, im the 
shape of fortifications or other defences, that the situation would be- 
come absolutely intolerable ; any other eventuality would be preferable, 
however serious the consequences might be.”* It may accordingly be 
taken for granted that, in the event of Russia marching on Herat, the 
English would probably enter Kandahar and perhaps Cabul. What 
forces have they at their disposal for the defence, mot only of Afghanis- 
tan, but also of their north-western frontier} They may be reckoned 
at about 73,000 British troops, and 145,000 Native, —a total of 218,000 
regular troops; to which may be added 10,000 reserve men, 19,000 
European or Eurasian volunteers, and 27,000 troops organized from the 


* Speech of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, late. Viceroy of India, ata 
Mansion House banquet on the 29th May 1889. Curzon does not appear to admit 
this conclusion as being necessarily forced on her; in his opinion, even supposing 
the Russians at Herat, England should choose her own time before declaring 
war. 
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native fendatory states, say a total of 56,000 irregular troops. The 
344,000 irregular troops of the feudatory states, and the 54,000 regular 
police,* cannot be taken into account, especially as the loyalty of the 
former is doubtful. 

To sum up, the actual available number of troops in India would 
amount to 220,000 British or Native regular troops, and to 50,000) or 
60,000 auxiliaries of doubtful value. But England is far from being 
able to dispose of the whole of this force against an organized enemy. 
‘According to an official report published in 1884,+ the troops available 
to take the field, after deducting the indispensable garrisons, would 
amount to 18 battalions of British infantry, 40 of Native infantry ; five 
regiments of British, and 16 of Native cavalry ; 30 batteries, field and 
‘horse, three heavy batteries, and seven mountain batteries ; and 21 
companies of engineers ; forming a total of about 55,272 infantry, 12,674 
‘horses, and 240 guns. The remaining troops would be absorbed in 
watching the country. 

Since 1884, the effective strength of the Anglo-Indian army has 
"been increased by about 5,000 European, and 15,000 Native troops ; but 
the conquest of Upper Burma, and the occupation of other districts have 
sensibly increased the extent of country which has to be protected. The 
figures given above may be accordingly considered as fairly correct, and 
we may conclude that the effective strength of the force which would 
be available in India for active operations would amount to 60,000 or 
70.000 combatants. In 1884, this total was considered the maximum 
which would be ever required, an opinion which has been probably alter- 
ed since then. However that may be, given these numbers, it may 
be asked, how are these troops to be distributed? And what time will 
be required to concentrate them within reach of the theatre of war? 

In an article published in 1889,{ Sir Charles Dilke is confident 
that it would be possible to form two army corps, each about 35,000 
atreng, composed half of British and half of Native troops, with a reserve 
of 15,000 men.|| To form this reserve it would be necessary to denude 
the garrisons in India of six battalions of British infantry, replacing 
them by a similar number of battalions from England. Sir Charles 
Dilke considers that the first. army corps could be concentrated at Kan- 
dahar in six weeks, and the second at Kandahar or Kabul in three 
months. 

The effective numbers which Russia and England could bring into 
line in three months’ time—the former between Herat and Balkh, and 


* Akind of native gendarmerie, officered by Europeans, 

+ East Indian Army Return. 

t Fortnightly Review, April 1889. 

| Hitherto, the formation of two army corps had always been approved of. 
But according to the Army and Navy Gazette of the 13th September 1890, an- 
other reorganization might have been adopted; by which there would have been 
three army corps in peace time, with Calcutta, Bombay and Madras as their 
head-quarters, a fourth or reserve corps being formed for war. 

{| According to the Broad Arrow of 26th March 1887, from which we have 
already quoted, England could have within a month, 30,000 men at Girishk on 
the Helmand, 10,000 at Kandahar, 3,000 at Kelat-i-Ghilzai, 3,000 at Ghazni, 10,000 
at Cabul, and 20,000 troops marching on Bamian. 
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the latter between Kandahar and Cabul, would thus be nearly equal. 
But if the reinforcements which the two armies would subsequently 
receive be taken into account, very ditferent results will be arrived at. 
In one week, Russia could bring up troops from the western shore of the 
Caspian to the terminus of the Trans-Caspian Railway ; while four weeks 
would at least be required (of which the voyage would occupy twenty- 
five days) before reinforcements from England could reach Kandahar. 
Moreover, this result would be dependent on the Suez Canal remaining 
intact ; even the temporary blocking of the Canal on the outbreak of 
war would perceptibly alter these figures to England’s disadvantage. 
Mr. Curzon aceordingly finds forced on him the conclusion that 
© England is deplorably behind its rival in point of time.” 

For a strictly accurate comparison, two subordinate factors should 
be taken into account, te. the for of Bokhara and Afghanistan— 
factors, whose value however it is dithcult to estimate. According to all 
the information which has been published regarding the Afghan troops, * 
they may be reckoned as about 60,000 strong (45,000 infantry, 16,000 
horse, and 222 guns), alinost regularly organized, and armed with 
modern weapons, relatively speaking. Their individual bravery would 
make them formidable gueri//a troops, but it is not so easy to estimate 
what part they would play alongside of regular troops. Their defeat in 
1885 by the Russians and their auxiliary Turcoman troops, does not 
denote any great military qualities, and their northern neighbours have 
not a very high opinion of them, while on the other hand, it would 
not appear that the English could implicitly reckon on the active co- 
operation of their former adversaries of 1840 and 1878-81. They would 
probably more easily find the Afghan tribes a good recruiting field for 
their native regiments. The Afridis, Jamshidis, Shinwaris, Duranis, 
Ghilzais, and Hazaras would make excellent soldiers if othicered by Euro- 
peans. Mr, Curzon even goes so far as to put the number of men which 
these tribes could furnish in this manner at 200,000. 

As for the troops which Bokhara could furnish to Russia, these, 
according to the same writer would be an absolutely insignificant 
quantity. They only number about 12,000 men, badly armed, and 
without any regular organization or discipline. t 

Having rapidly glanced at the means which would be at the disposal 
of England for the defence of India, we will now consider what would be 
her pri rincipal line of resistance. At first sight the long ditch of the 
Indus appears to constitute an excellent frontier, one which can be easily 
defended, and which is only passable at a very few points. Attock 
and Sukkur, the two permanent points of passage, are protected by 
fortifications, and are further covered by Peshawar and Quetta. 
Between these two points, a railway runs along the river nearly ( the 


* Curzon i in his book already quoted; the Allgemeine Militar Zeitung, Saie 
Afghanische Armee, 22 April 18385; Rerue Militaire de 0 Etranger for the 2nd 
half year of 1878, No, 424. 

F Regarding these troops see the Rerue Dfilitaire del’ Etranger for the 1st 
half-year, 1882p. 203. The Timea of Ist, 4th, and 10th September 1890, 
announced that Bassiun officers had been appointed to organize and drill the 
forces in Bokhara. 
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whole way, connecting with the Indian railway system at several points, 
In every way then, the Indus appears to possess better defensive con- 
ditions than the irregular frontier line between Afghanistan and India 
which at present exists. This line indeed, which does not even follow 
the crest line of the Suleiman mountains, is passable at numerous points ; 
not counting the classic passes of the Khyber, the Kurrum, the Gomul, 
and the Bolan, there are some fifty others, some of which could be used. 
It would accordingly appear that the defence of India ought to be based 
on the Indus, a plan which was upheld by Sir W, F. Andrew in 1878.* 

But it should be borne in mind that a river, no matter how broad 
it may be, is always passable. In 1813 Napoleon wrote to Prince 
Eugene :—“ It must be accepted as a principle that a river can never 
be considered an obstacle which is capable of retarding an enemy for 
more than a few days ; and its passage can only be defended by placing 
troops in force in tétes-du-pont on the other bank, ready to assume the 
offensive as soon as the enemy commences to cross. If the river is to be 
defended passively, the only course to be taken is, to so dispose one’s 
troops as to be able to fall in a combined mass on the enemy before the 
latter has completed the crossing . . . . There is nothing more dange- 
rous than to attempt to seriously defend a river by lining the opposite 
bank ; for once the enemy has effected a crossing by surprise, which 
invariably happens,—he finds the opposing force greatly extended on 
the defensive, and prevents it from rallying.” 

But there is perhaps a much more serious objection against a 
defence along the line of the Indus, 7. ¢. that of giving the assailant a 
very far reaching moral advantage. As early as 1875, Sir H, C. Raw- 
linson attempted to show that, far from awaiting Russia on this river, 
Herat should be occupied the very day that the Russians entered Merv: 
once mistress of Herat, Russia’s fingers would be at India’s throat.” 
And the moral effect, which is always so important, would be much 
greater in this case. An English military review has drawn attention 
to it lately.t The English up till now have only ruled their Indian 
subjects by means of their prestige, and by moral force ; this power will 
be seriously weakened the moment an European power appears on the 
frontiers of India. On this point all competent writers on the question 
appear to be almost unanimously agreed. 

India must then be defended in Afghanistan ;{ and it is this which 
has led to the occupation of Quetta by England, to the continuation of 
the Indian railway lines in the direction of Kandahar, and to prepara- 
tions for constructing a railway from Peshawur to Cabul. 

Moreover England could not restrict herself to only defending 
Kandahar and Peshawar, These two points are not, in fact, connected 
by a direct road, besides which there are several passes between the 


*Our Scientific Frontier, 
+ United Service Magazine for September 1890; ‘‘ Army Reform in native 
states in India.” 
t Captain C. M. Maguire, Gold Medallist (1890) of the United Service Insti. 
tution of India, recommends a vigorous offensive as the best plan of defending 
India. 
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Khyber and the Bolan, notably the Gomul pass, which are easily prac- 
ticable. It has heen frequently proposed to fortify the Gomul pass, but 
these fortifications could be turned by the Tochi pass, which debouches 
in front of Bannu, and probably by others also.* To close all these 
it would be necessary to construct a long line of forts, a kind of wall of 
China, the defence of which would absorb the greater part of the Anglo- 
Indian troops, without making an absolute certainty of preventing all 
access to the Indus valley. 

For these reasons, the advisability of ocoupying the Cabul, Ghazni, 
Kandahar line, on the first movement of Russia against Afghanistan, 
seems agreed upon. It is considerably shorter than the Peshawar—-Kan 
dahar, or Peshawar—Sukkur lines ;+ the three principal points which 
mark the line are the centres of the communication between India, 
Afghanistan, and Turkistan, as also between northern and southern 
Afghanistan; and an English army occupying these points could easily 
form front to the north-east in the direction of Balkh, or to the north- 
west towards Herat, according to the direction taken by the main in- 
yading army. This plan of operations, which unites the advantages of 
the defensive and the offensive, accordingly appears preferable to 4 
purely passive defence of the Peshawar—Kandahar line, or to an offen 
sive in the directions of Herat and Balkh. {If the railway lines from 
Attock to Peshawar, and from Sukkur to Chaman, were to be con- 
tinued to Cabul and Kandahar respectively, England’s position in 
Afghanistan would be considerably strengthened. 

The occupation of Cabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, on the outbreak 
of hostilities between England and Russia, accordingly appears indis- 
pensable ; and in all probability, the Anglo-Indian troops would have 
no difficulty in accomplishing this. It is true that Russia might reply 
by seizing Herat and Balkh; and Curzon even thinks that she would 
thus obtain superior moral, as well as material, advantages. Cabul, 
Ghazni, Kandahar, have all been occupied over and over again by the 
English, only to be almost immediately evacuated ; and their entry 
into these places would not exercise the same moral effect on the popu- 
lations of India, Afghanistan, and Cental Asia, as would be produced 
by the seizure of Herat, or even of Balkh, by the Russians, while the 
latter would at the same time be acquiring fertile territories, which 
would allow ofa base for further operations being organized under very 
favourable conditions. 

The above, in their entirety, are the general considerations which 
will probably affect the situation in Central Asia, considerations which 
England will, doubtless, grasp, if she has to protect Afghanistan, and 
the north-western frontiers of India against Russian aggression. We 
may conclude (as an English authority has done),|| that the Russians 


* «The weak points in our Indian Frontier Defence,” by Sir Richard Temple, 
(New Review, September 1889). 

+ It is 280 miles in a straight line from Cabul to Kandahar, and 450 miles 
from Peshawar to Sukkur, 

t+ Remarks on our true policy in India,” by a General officer. Colburn's 
Magazine for April 1889. 

i, Curzon, ina letter to the Times of 8th October 1890, 
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‘would have no difficulty in occupying Meshed, Herat, and perhaps 
Balkh. With regard to their further operations against the Indian 
frontier, the principle lines would probably be the Balkh, Cabul, Pes- 
hawar line, or the Herat, Kandahar one, the special facilities presented 
by the latter appearing to indicate it, as the route for the invasion of 
India. 

Taking all the above points into consideration, it follows that it 
will be to England’s interest to carry forward her line of defence beyond 
the Indus, up to the Cabul-Ghazni-Kandahar line, 
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ADDENDUM No. 2. 
SECTION A—CENTRAL ASIA. 


No. Subject. Authors. Vols.| Date. 
bs 
27 («)) Russia in Central Asia ..» | The Hon. G. Curzon | 1 | 1889 
35 («)| Through the heart of Asia .. | Bonvalot 2 | 1889 
SECTION C.—CYCLOPGDIC & REFERENCE. 
46 («)| R. U.S. I. Catalogue Boa hd mug tersiecs 1 | 1890 
SECTION G.—@EOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 
25 (a)| In Darkest Africa... ... | H. M. Stanley 2 1890 
59 (a) | Ad Orientem ee . | Frederickson .. | 1 | 1890 
105(a)| The River Karun ae ... | W. F. Ainsworth .. 1 | 1890 
105 (b) | Siam and the Siamese .. | American Mis- 
sionaries «| 1 | 1886 
119(a)| Hints to Travellers... L. C. Davidson 1 | 1889 
122(a) | A Thousand miles on an Elephant Holt S. Hallett 1 | 1890 
129/a)| Ramble round the world ... | Hubner 111884 
SECTION H.—HISTORY. 
11 (a) | The decline of British Prestige in 
the East... Selin Faris 1 | 1887 
27 (a) | The Truth about Russia W. Stead | 1 | 1888 
49 (a) | The Life and opinions of Major- Lady MacGregor ...| 2 | 1888 
General Sir Charles MacGregor 
87 (a) | Rulers of India: Dalhousie .. | W. W. Hanter 1 | 1890 
87 (0) Ditto Hardinge «». | Charles Viscount 
: Hardinge  ...| 1 | 1890 
87 (c) Ditto Dupleix .-. | Col. G. B. Malleson | 1 | 1890 
87 (d) Ditto Cornwallis ... | W. S. Seton-Karr...| 1 | 1890 
87 (e) Ditto Warren Hastings Captain L.J. Trotter | 1 | 1887 


3 SECTION I.—INDILA. 
No. | Subject. | Authors. Vols.! Date. 
{ _ 
21 (a) | Grasses of the Southern Punjab .. | W. Coldstream 1, 1889 
42 (a) | Gazetteer of India (Revised Ed. ie | Thornton 1! 1886 
103(a) | Echoes pete ae a | Busteed 1 | 1888 
utterfliesof India Vo’ 
134(a) ae ae ae Vol. IIT a DeNiceville 2 | 1886 
SECTION M—MILITARY AND NAVAL. 
35 (a) | The Armed strength of Russia ... | Capt. J.M. Grierson,{ —{ 
R.A. -.| 1] 1886 
38 (a) Ditto ditto of the German 
Empire... | Ditto. ditto. 2 | 1888 
42 (a) Ditto ditto of Japan Ditto. ditto. 1 | 1886 
42 (b) Ditto ditto of Netherlands ds aeecaeen ten R.A.| 1 | 1887 
46 (a)| The British Army... Sir Charles Dilke... | 1 | 1888 
52 (a)| The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe... Colonel Maurice ...] I}... 
64 (a) | Staff duties in the Field Capt. J.M. Grierson | 2 | 1888 
96 (a) | Letters on Artillery . | Kraft) Translated by : 
Lt.-Colonel N. L. 
Walford R.A. ...| 1 | 1888 
119(a) | Studies in Troop leading (Vernois) Do. W.H. 
Haniison ¥ | 1890 
124(a) | Notes on Cavalry literature Maj.G.H. Elliott,3r] 
B.C. 1 | 1890 
124(a) | Cavalry in Modern War Translated from the | 
Revue des Deux| 1 
(2 Copies.): Mondes by Colonel 
C.W. Bowdler Bell| 1 | 1890 
125(a) | Letters on Infantry . | (Kraft) Translated by 
Lt.-Col.N.L Walford | 1 | 1889 
127(a)| German Field Exercise (1888) | Do. Capt. W.H./ ... vei 
Part IT. The Fight. ... | Sawyer 1] 1888 
132(a) | Infantry fire Tactics ... Capt. C.B. Mayne ee Soe 
140(a) | The further training and employ- Col. H. Hallam Parr, 
ment of Mounted Infantry Cc. M. G@. 1 | 1888 
144(a) | Catechism of Military training ... | Maj. H. Fitz Roy 
Marryat 1 | 1884 
144(b) | Physical drill with and without 
; arms Lt.-Col. G.M. Fox} 1] 1889 
144(c)| A Sumnmary | of the drill and work- 
ing of the three arms Col. H. J. Hallowes| 1 | 1888 
172(a) Indian Articles of War Annotated Capt. Hudson 1 | 1887 
164(a) | Report on Musketry Instruction 
of the Indian Army 1890-91 ... | Official 1 | 1891 
184(a) | Letters on Tactics & Organization |“ A True Reformer” 1 | 1888 
367(a) | Permament Fortification for Eng- 
lish Engineers oes | Maj. J.T.Lewis R.E.| 1 | 1890 
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SECTION M—MILITARY AND NAVAL—/(Co:2d.) 
No. | Subject. Authors. Vols.| Date. 
877(5) | Field Fortification Notes on the | Capt. A.D. Hutchin- 

Text Books son 1 | 1887 

417(a) | Report of the Bengal. Presidency 
Rifle Association 1886-87, Capt. E.J. Chanter} 1 | 1887 

417 National Rifle Association, Pro- 
ceedings for 1889... Senne 1 | 1839 

461(a) Regulations for the Royal Artillery 
in India 1891 as vee | Official 1] 1891 

486(a)| The Nation in Arms ... eee | (Vonder Goltz) Trans- 

lated by P.A.Ashworth) 1 | 1887 
495(a)| History of the 1st Punjab Cavalry | Official 1 | 1887 
495(b) | Historical Record 2ud P. Cavalry | Official oe | 1 | 1887 
495 (a) | History of the 3rd Regt. P.Cavalry Ditto. 1 | 1887 
495(d) Ditto 5th Punjab Cavalry Ditto, 1 | 1888 
495(e) | Queen’s Own Corps of Guides ... Ditto. 1 | 1887 

495(f) | Historical Record of No. 1 Kohat 
Mountain Battery (P. F. F.) ... Official. 1 | 1886 

495(g) | Historical Record of No. 2 (Dera- 
jat) Mountain Battery (P. F. F.) | Col. T. Higginson... | 1 | 1888 

495(h) | Battery History of No.3 (Peshawar) 
Mountain Battery (P. F. F.) ... Ditto. 1 | 1887 

495(¢) | Historical Record of No. 4(Hazara) 
Monntain Battery Ditto. 1 | 1886 

495/7) | Historical Record of 5th Panjab 
Garrison Battery (P. F. F. Ditto. 1 | 1886 
495k) | History of Ist Sikh Infantry Ditto. 1 | 1857 
495 (1) Do. 2nd do. we Ditto. 1 | 1887 
495(m); Do. 3rd do. a Ditto. 1 | 1887 
495(2)|  . Do. 4th do, Ditto. 1 | 1887 
495 (0)| Historical Record of the Ist P. ‘TL Ditto. 1 | 1886 
495(p) 0. do. 2nd do. Ditto. 1 | 1887 
495(q) Do. do. 4th do, Ditto. 1 | 1887 
495(7) Do. do. 5th do, Ditto. 1 | 1887 
495 (8) Do. do. 6th do. Ditto. 1 | 1887 

425 (t) eae Bons of 5th Goorkhas 
(P. F. Ditto. 1 | 1887 

497 (a) History i the Madras Army 
Vol. IV. Lt.-Col W.J. Wilson | 1 | 1888 
ves Ditto. Vol. V. (maps and plans) Ditto. .. | 1889 
560(a) | The Elements of Strategy ... | Lt.-Col. Tovey. 1 | 1887 
622(u) | Transport Packing and Loading 1 | 1887 
applicable to Field Service Hayter and Kelly. | ... | 1884 
634(a) | The Camel Dr. G. Watt,C.LE.} 1 | 1887 
» (6) | Manual of thediseases of theCamel J. H. Steel. 1 | 1890 
» (¢) | Practical Horse Shoeing ... | G. Fleming. 1 | 1888 
» (d)| Notes on Horse Shoeing ... | Col, Fitzwygram, 1 | 1863 
» (@) | Indian Grasses eae «- (J. J. Symonds. 1 | 1886 


4 SECTION M.—MILITARY AND NAVAL.—(Cont?.) 
No. Subject. Authors. Vols.! Date. 
| \ 
ry (f)| Soundness and age of horses .,. |-Capt. M. H. Hayes. | 1 | 1887 
» (g)| Horses and Stables... .. | Lt.-Genl. Sir F. Fitz) 1} 1886 
‘wygram, Bt. 
» (h)| Veterinary Pharmacopea | Tuson, 1886 
» (¢)| Training and Horse mauagement 
in India... axe ... | Capt. H. Hayes. 1 | 1885 
» (j)| Veterinary Hygiene - | EF. Sunith. 1 | 1857 
» (Kk), Stable management and the pre- 
vention of disease among horses 
in India ... J.J. Meyrick. . | 1882 
» (2) | Horses Soundness Sale “Warranty | Fearnley. 1878 
»(m) | Practical Horse keeper G. Fleming. 1556 
644(c) Hey of the Sudan Campaign, | 
Part I and II with maps in case Official. 3 1889 
644(a) | Military history of the Campaign 
of 1882 in Exypt_ «| Col J. F. Maurice, 
i R.A, «| 1 | 1887 
644(a) | British Naval and Military opera- 
tion in Egypt 1882... | Lt-Comdr, C. F.! 1 | 1885 
Goodrich, U.S.Navy 
663(a) | The Invasion of the Crimea A. W. Kinglake ...] 9 | 1885 
699(a) | History of the Indian Mutiny ... | Kaye and Malleson! 7]... 
790(a) | Modern Naval questions V. Admiral Batsch 
8.G.N. ' 1 | 1886 
790(b) | So called ditta. Ditto. a 1 | 1885 
SECTION S. _Screncz AND ART, 
89 (a) | Catalogue of Siwalik Vertebrata 
contained in the Indian Musem 
Calcutta Part I... R. Lychker pee 1885 
(Smithsonion Institute publica- 
! tion, Annual Report of the 
United States Bureau of Eti- 
nology 1882-83... ... | J. W. Powell 1 | 1886 
Do. 1883-84 ... ses ee 1 | 1887 
Do. 1884-85... Ditto. 1 | 1888 
Annual Report of the Utd. States 
4 Geological Survey 1885-86 . Ditto. .. | 1888 
147} Do. 1886-87 ... eee 2 | 1889 
Do. 1887-88 ... Ditto. 1 | 1889 
Smithsonian Report 1885 Part II | S. F. Baird vee | vee | 1886 
Do. 1886 Parts T & II Ditto. 2 1889 
Do. 1887 Part I on Ditto. 1 | 1889 
Do. 1887 Part II... | S. P. Langley. 1] 1889 
Do. 1888... Ditto. 2 | 1890 
L Do. 1889 Part I Gee Ditto, 1! 1890 


SECTION S—§CIENCE AND ART.—(Contd.) 
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No. Subject. Authors. Vols.| Date. 
148(a) | North AmericanjFauna No. 1 .. | Dr.C. Hart Merriam| 1 | 1889 
Do. eee No.2... Ditto, 1 | 1889 
Do. eh No.3 ...| Do. & Dr Leonhard 
Stejneger 1 890 
Do. No.4 ... | Dr. Hart Merriain 1 | 1890 
148(b) | The English Sparrow in North 1 | 1889 
America... W. B. Barrows”... 
148 (c) | The textile fabrics of ancient Peru W.H. Holmes ...| 1 | 1889 
148(d) | The problem of the Ohio Mounds | Cyrus Thomas ...| 1 | 1889 
148 (e)| The circular, square, & octagonal | Cyrus Thomas ...| 1 | 1889 
Earthworks of Ohio 
148(f)| Bibliography of the Iroquion J.C. Pilling ee | 1 | 1888 
languages 
148(9) Do. Musbkhogeon. languages Ditto. 1 | 1889 
SECTION L—MISCELLANEOUS. 
55(a) | Demeter and other poems «| Lord Tennyson ...) 1) 1889 
90 Badminton Library, Fishing Cholmondeley 
Pennell 2 | 1887 
91 Do. do. Cycling Viscount Bury and 
G. Lacey Hiller ...} 1 | 1889 
92 Do. do. Athletics and 
Foutball... | M. Shearman 38 
93 Do. do. Boating W. B. Woodgate ...| 1 | 1889 
94 Do. do. Hunting Duke of Beaufort & 
: Mowbray-Morris...| 1 
95 Do. do. Cricket ...| A.G. Steel and R.H. 
Lyttleton 1 
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